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SMRITI LITERATURE. 


The history of Smriti Liteniliirc 
may be roui^hly divided into three 
periods : — (i) The Sutra period, (2) the 
Samliit/i period and lastly (3) the 
period of Nibandhas and ( ‘ommentaries. 

I. TifK SUTkA PKKIOI). 

The works of this period are the 
different Uharma-Siitras or “Aphorisms 
on the Sacred Law.” No certain date 
can be assij^ned to this period, Ihit 
the great antiquity of these Dharma 
Sutras is proved (l) by their peculiar 
aphoristic style connecting them 
/with other Vcdic works, (2) by the 
archaic un-Paninian expressions, which 
could not have Ijeen used after Panini 
obtained his overwhelming influence 
in India and lastly (3) by their quota- 
tions from Vedic works. 

It should be noted that these Sutras 
never attained the wide popularity 


<‘njnyed by the metrical Sinritis of 
Manu, Yajnavalkx a anti others. They 
belonged to some t)ne or other of the 
special Vcdic Schools. Imu* instance, 
the Dharma-Sutras of Jkindhayana, 
Apastainba and Iliranyakesin belonged 
to the three successive schools studying 
the Taithiriya branch of the Vajurveda.* 
The authors of the Nibandhas and the 
commentaries on -Samhitas, however, 
have f»ften tiut^ted them and thus given 
them more than a local celebrity. 

All the c.xisting Dharma Sutras, 
however, arc not etpially ancient. In 
fact, some of these, as the Vishnu, the 
Vasistha and the Gautama Sutras, have 
also been fiientioned in traditional list of 
the authors of the twenty Samhitas or 
Dharma Sastras. Prof. Jollyf has 
rightly remarked — “The composition of 
Sutras did not slop entirely, when the 
composition (^f metricjil Smritis began. 
On the other hand, llie versification of 
some of the old Dharma Sutras, (such 


* Prof. Jolly. + 'I'a^orc Law Leriurcs, 1883. 
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as the Manava Dharma Sutra, the 
supposed basis of the (.'ode of Manu) 
may have taken place very early.” 

2. TuK SAMHITA PF.RIOn OR THE 

PERIOD OV ME'IRICAD SMRITLS. 

It caiinot, however, be denied that 
the Dharma Sutras in general, were 
earlier than the Metrical Smritis and the 
former were gradually superseded by the 
latter. In short, the Sutras may be said 
to be the sources of the Samhitas. The 
popularity of epic style of the two great 
Epics might have tempted the Brahmans 
to versify these Sutras. It is not quite 
absurd to think that at one time in 
India, there were, for the guidance of 
kings and chiefs, a practical necessity 
for systematised works on Secular Law 
( ), as Inheritance, Jurisprudence 
etc, with which the authors of the Sutras 
had dealt very sparingly. Now for this 
purpose the existing laws of the country 
were perhaps codified in verses, to which 
Religious Law was afterwards added to 
make the whole thing a()pear to be of 
divine origin, and thus authoritative 
and binding upon all classes of people. 
To whatever cause the origin of these 
Smritis may be due, it is certain that 
the authors of these metrical treatises 
have given us a full exposition of the 
Hindu T.aw and their works are “far 
superior both in point of bulk and 
fullness and of systematic treatment 
the Law, to the meagre treatises of the 
Sutra-period.”* 

• Prof. Jolly. 


The rules regarding Civil Law in 
p-irticular, are no longer propounded all 
in a heap, as in the Dharma Sutras, 
but they are arranged under eighteen 
titles.” 

As to the number of these Dharma- 
Sastras, Yajnavalkya mentions twenty 
of them in the well-known verses, — 

I * 
ii 

Vriddha-Gautama enumerates over fifty 
teachers of law (Jiva vol. II, p. 498). 
But from an examination of the 
references to these in the Commentaries 
and Digests, their number appears to be 
close upon one hundred. The.se have 
been roughly divided into three clases : — 
(i) Principal Smritis, such as Manu 
and Yajnavalkya, (ii) mino} complete 
Smritis, some of wliich are to be found 
in Jivananda’s collection of 27 Smritis, « 
(as Samvarta, Para.sara, Angira, Daksha, 
Sankha, Katyayana, Brihaspati, etc.) 
and lastly (iii) the fragments of minor 
works, as of Vyasa, Devala, Pitamaha, 
Yama, Atri, Prajapati, Kasyapa, 
Prachetas, Samantu, Bharadvaja, 
Risyasringas, Samvarta, Angiras and 
some other authors. 

Besides thc.se there are works attribut- 
ed to Vriddha or Brihat-Manu, Vriddha 
or Brihat-Vasistha, Brihat Parasar, 
Loghu Harita, Vriddha-Gautama, 
V riddha-Katyay ana, V riddha Satatapa 
and so on. It must not be supposed, 
however, that he epithet Vriddhfj 
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prefixed to the names of authors proves 
that they are really anterior. • An 
examination of contents, on the 
contrary, will prove that they are 
undoubtedly of later origin. The 
Vriddha, in this connection means 
“enlarged** and not “old,” as is generally 
suppo.sed. Hence the same sloka is 
sometimes attributed to Vriddha and 
sometimes to Hrihat-Manu. 

There are other metrical fragments, 
which arc attributed to the authors 
of Dharma-Sutras ; as Apastambas, 
Gautama, Vasistha, Handhayana and 
Vishnu. In some of the Digests, again, 
we find quotations from Manu and 
Yajnavalk)’a which are not to he found in 
the existing Codes, These (luotations are 
probably spurious or they are wrongly 
attributed to these authors. There are 
•also many anonymous texts quoted in 
modern Smriti works. The loss of 
their authors’ names might be due to 
carelessness or they “represent sayings 
current in the more recent law-schools 
of India and comparable tc the law 
proverbs of other nations.” 

Prof. Jolly .says — “It is very difficult 
now to tell how much of the diversity of 
the doctrines in thc.se .Smritis has to be 
attributed tf) different times and place.s, 
in which their authors may be supposed 
t<j have lived. This much, however, is 
certain, that the most recent metrical 
Smriti even must be older than the 
iithand 12th centuries, in which most 
of them are quoted as inspired writers, 
by Vijnaneswar, and Apararka, and 


older, for the most part, even than the 
iSth or 9th century, in which many of 
them arc quoted by Medhatithi.” 

3. THK I'ERlOl) OK Dir.KSTS AND 
C()MMKNTARIi:.S. 

' This diversity of doctrines in the 
earlier smritis, which are theoretically 
binding upon all sections of the Hindu 
population of India, irrespective of times 
and places, has been the ostensible 
reasons for the compilations of modern 
Smritis namely, the Digests 

and Commentaries. One cannot be 
expected to follow injunctions laid 
down by contradictory texts of different 
authors, .so one of these texts mu.st 
needs be explained in the light of 
ancjther. The business of these modern 
compilers was .something like that of 
the Judges of the High Court. They 
were not the legislators, but interpreters 
of Law. 

Of these two classes of works, “the 
commentaries as a class,” says Prof. 
Jolly, “are older than the Nibandhas or 
Digests, and it is natural that they 
should be .so. When the early law 
books of the Samhita periexJ had ceased 
to be readily intelligible, the next thing 
to do, would be to com[)ile good com- 
mentaries on them and .systematic 
expositions bised on these commentaries 
would follow in due course.” 

These commentaries arc variously 
called Hha.sya.s, Vriltls, Vivritis, Viva- 
raiias, Tikas and so on. There are 
others also, which are commentaries 
of commentarie.s. The earliest known 
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author of a Bhasya is Asahaya. He 
commented upon Narada Smriti. The 
code of Manu had the greatest number 
of commentators, e. g. Mcdhatithi, 
Govindaraja, Sarvajna Narayana. 
Kulluka, Raghavananda, and Nandana- 
charya. Besides these, we find in 
Kulluka’s gloss, reference to some 
others, as Dharanidhar and Visvarupa. 
Of these, Medhatithi was the earliest 
(8th or 9th century A. D.). Next to 
the Code of Manu, Yajnavalkya’s Smriti 
had the greatest number of commen- 
tators. The celebrated commentaiy, 
Mitakshara was composed by an ascetic, 
who lived in the ilth or in the 
beginning of the 12th century. Next 
to Mitakshara was that of king 
Apararka or Aparaditya of Konkan in 
the 12th century. The Mitakshara 
again had several commentators, namely 
Visvesvara of King Madan Pal’s Court 
(14th Century), Nanda J^andit of 
of Benares and Balambhatta (i8th 
Century). The Commentary of Para.sara 
Smriti, composed by the celebrated 
Madhava, the prime minister of King 
Bukka of Vijaynagar in the Dekhan 
in the latter half of the I4lh Century, 
is worthy of notice. Nanda Pandit’s 
commentary (Vaijayanti) on Vishun- 
Sutra (17 Century) and Haradatta’s 
glosses (about 1300 A. D.) called Ujjala, 
on the Sutra of Apastamba alid 
Gautama, are also valuable productions. 

Next we turn to the Digests or 
I Theoretically the authors 
of these Nibandhas, were only 


interpreters and not makers of Law. In 
point of fact, however, like the courts 
in all countries, they have necessarily 
modified old laws “ in order to carry 
out the current ideas of wtiat is equit- 
able, or to adapt them to the changing 
needs of Society.”* Besides trying to 
reconcile contradictory texts of older 
Smritis ( ) they interpreted 
the texts in conformity with the customs 
{ ) prevailing in those parts of 
India where they lived. This method 
of ingenious interpretation purposely 
put upon old texts, specially upon 
those that deal with Civil and Criminal 
Law, has giv*n rise to the five Schools 
of Law prevalent in India at present. 
Some of these Nibandhas, dealing with 
Secular Law specially, have been 
composed for the guidance of the 
Judges in their decision, for the old 
Smritis were hardly sufficient fur this 
purpose. Many of these authors again, 
dealt with some one or other of the 
special branches of Law, e, g. Adoption, 
Inheritance e/c. 

As regards the time when these 
works were composed, it may be said 
that from the time of Medhatithi 
(9th Century) till the days of Jagannath 
Tarkapanchanan, (who lived in the 
2nd half of the i8th Century) this 
practice was in vogue. Brof. Jolly 
concludes his enumeration of Nibandhas 
by saying, — “Now it appears that a 


* Vide Holland’s Jurisprudence, Adjudi- 
cation, as a source of Law, pp. 57-59. 
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large number of Law Commentaries 
and Digests have been written either 
by Indian Kings and Prime Ministers 
themselves or at least under their 
auspices and by their order. In the 
nth Century King Bhoja or Uhara in 
Malwa wrote his last Commentary 
on the Code of Manu. In the 12th 
Century King Apararka of Konkan 
compiled his well-known gloss on 
Yajnavalkya Smriti. In the 14th, 
Queen Laksmi Devi composed Vivoda 
Chandra. In the i6th King Batap- 
rudra of Orissa wrote Sarasvati Vilasa. 
In the beginning of the 9th (xaitury, 
Raja Sarbhoja of 'ranjore wrote 
\ yavahara prakasa. It is, of course, 
impossible to say how much of these 
compositions, were due to the Royal 
authors themselves, who put their names 
to them.” But as regards those authors, 
who were ministers, it should be pointed 
out, that many of them were learned 
men. Ilalayudha, the author of 
Brahmana Sarvasva, was a minister to 
Lakshan Sen of Bengal in the 12th 
Century, Hemadri was a minister to a 
native chief of Daulatavad in the 13th 
Century. Madhava was the Prime 
Minister to the King of Vijoynagar in 
the 14th Century. Similarly many 
other works on Smriti were composed 
by learned Pandits under the patronage 
of Rajahs and chiefs. Mitra Misra 
wrote his Viramitrodaya under the 
patronage of the Bundela chief, Vira- 
Sinha. Nanda Pandit wrote his 
Vaijayante by the cammand of a Raja 


of Benares. The Mitakshara has been 
supposed to have been written “at the 
instigation of a King.” The surmise 
that Raghunandan composed his 2iS 
Tattvas under the auspices of Rajahs of 
Krishnanagar, is not quite unreasonable. 
Manu Samhita. 

Manu’s popularity as the earliest 
Lawgiver of Mankind is widespread 
and very old. In the Taithiriya 
recensions of the Black Yajurveda, he 
has been referred to as a great benefactor 
of man I The 

Nirukta (III 4) quotes a maxim on 
Inheritance of Manu Svayambhuva 

I 

So also in the Grihya Sutras of 
Sankhya)’ana (11.6) and the Dharma 
Sutras of (iautama (XXI. 7), Bandhayana 
and Vasislha (I. 17, III 2, IV, 5-8, e/c.) 
he has been alluded to "fis an authority 
on Sacred Law Likewi.se in 

many J^)st-Vedic works, as the Maha- 
bharata, the Narada Smriti (I. 4. 54. 55 ; 
5. 107), tlij Brihaspati Smriti, Varaha- 
mihira’s lirihat Samhita (6th Century), 
the drama Mricchakatika, (6th Century 
or earlier), .Asvaghosa’s Vajrasuchi, 
Ilemchandra’s system of Jaina doctrines 
(iith (Century) and lastly the Indian 
Inscriptions (526 A. D. and onwards) 
he has been quoted many times on 
questions on Law. 

• “The heretical Buddhists of Burma 
though demurring to the authority 


Prof, Jolly. 
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of Brahmanical Law, have adopted 
the tradition which makes Manu the 
first of Legislators, and all the law-books 
of Burma profess to be codes of Manu. 
The same tradition has been discovered 
in the island of the Vali, into which it 
must have been imported from Java.’* 
The relation between our Manu and the 
Mahabharata is certainly of a complicat- 
ed nature. In the Santi Parvan two 
Slokas are introduced with the remark 
that Manu has sung them in his own 
Laws ( I One of these 
Slokas agrees with Manu IX. 3M. 
Still more important is the reference to 
a Sastra made by Manu, in Mahabharata 
XI 11, 47, 35 etc. where the rule agrees 
in substance and in wording with Manu 
IX. 87. In the story of Sakuntala, 
Maha I, 73, 8-13, Manu himself, if not 
his code is appealed to as an authority 
for an enumeration and characterisation 
of the eight forms of marriage, which in 
the main, agree with Manu III. 22-26. 
From these, it appears that Manu is 
anterior to the Mahabharata. But from 
a comparison of other passages, one 
may receive the impression that the 
Mahabharata goes back to a higher 
antiquity than our Manu. for in it the 
real Lavv is as unsystematised as in the 
ancient Dharma Sutras and it contains 
no traces of the 18 titles of law. 
Moreover, the present code of Manir 
contains a series of allusions to the 
Mahabharata (viz VII. 14; VIII. no ; 
IX. 23; 129, 227, 314, 31S; X. 108) 
which betray a minute acquainstance 


with the legendary lore of the 
Mahabliarata. It must be acknowledged 
however, that these allusions occur 
mostly in the apparently more recent 
parts of our code. Particularly striking 
are the many identical passages in both 
the works, which the author of the 
Mahabharata has not pointed out as 
quotations from Manu. As sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other 
contains the bette; readings, this 
argument cannot rest on a loan or 
plagiarism, but on a common sourct 3 , 
which is to be sought in the luvlian 
“Spruchweisheit” (proverb- lore) or 
floating mass of ethico-religious maxims 
which must have been familiar to the 
Rishis in ancient times. 

The following is a summary of Prof. 
Jolly’s arguments as regards the remote 
antiquity of Manu’s code : — 

(1) Many of Manu’s rules have a 
very archaic appearance. 

(2) The great number, of old 
Commentaries on the code of Manu, 
from all parts of India, from Kashmir to 
Cape Comorin and from Bengal to 
Bombay, proves the early diffusion of 
that work, over the whole continent of 
India. 

(3) The metrical Smriti of Brihaspati 
presupposes the existence of a work 
very much like the present version of 
the code. Brihaspati’s date cannot be 
placed later than the 6lh century AD. 
The metrical Smriti of Katyayana also, 
a production of the same epoch, could 
not have been composed, if a code pre- 
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ciscly similar to our present Code had 
not then existed. 

(4) Narada (about 5 CX) A.D.)* “ al- 
ludes to four successive versions of the 
code of Manu in 130000, 12000, 

8000 and 4000 Slokas. The authorship 
of tlicse four versions is assigned res- 
pectively to Manu, Narada, Markaiuleya 
and Smnati, the son of Bhrigu, 
respectively.” Tlie last version may 
be identified with our present Code, 
redacted by Hhrigu which 

the “mortals read.” (Vide Jolly’s Narada, 
Intro. 5.) “’rhe number of 4000 Slokas, 
which is assigned to his (Sumati’s) com- 
positivJii may be taken to be a rough 
statement of the actual extent of Manu 
Smriti, which in reality runs up to 2685 
Slokas only.” 

Prof, liuhler has also pointed out that 
the mention of the Kambojas, Vavanas, 
Sakas, and Pahlavas (in X. 43-44)+ 
reduces the liighcr limit of the age of 
Manu to the 3rd Century 13 . C. He 
concludes that our Manu “certainly 
existed in the 2nd Century A. D., and 
seems to have been composed between 
that date and the 2nd Century 13 . C. 
Prof. Max Muller considers our Manu 
to be later than the 4th Century, 
apparently because a passage quoted 
from Vriddha Manu, which he takes 

‘lilt I 

W F ( 8« : 

f«i«TFFifr: ttir: ( 1? ) 


to be a predecessor of our Manu Samhita, 
mentions the 12 signs of the* Zodiac. 
Hut Vriddha or Hrihat Manu has been 
proved to be later than Bhrigu’s 
Samhita. The rudimentary state of the 
legal the >ries in our Samhita, as com- 
pared with Yajnavalkya and Narada 
(fourth or fifth Century A. D) the fact 
that the Brihaspati Smriti of the sixth 
or seventh ('entury A. J). was a Varttika 
on our Text, and the a.ssertion of 
Medhatithi, tiiat he knew in the 9th 
Century, commentaries belonging to 
remote antiquity, force us to place it 
considerably before the term mentioned 
by Prof. Max Muller.” 

Mamahopadhaya Haraprasad Sastri 
accepts Buhler’s estimate of the age of 
Mjinu (2nd Century 13 . C. to 2nd 
Century A. D.) as valid, but limits 
the period to the first Century B. C., 
“ as the pretensions advanced in favour 
of Brahmanas to possess all escheats 
and minerals could only be tolerated 
when they held, the impel iai sway ; and 
this the Brahmans did during the 
greater part of the first Century B. C.”* 

Ramlal Kanjilal, m. a., 

Vedantatirtha, 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
July, 1910. 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE 

(FROM THE MAHABHARATA.) 

By Beatrice Hastings. 

There was a banian tree within a wood, 

Which cast delightful shade ov*r many a rood ; 

And ’round its trunk and on its branches wide, 

Eloquent birds and animals did reside. 

Here dwelled a Mouse, most learned of his race — 

Acquainted with the Rules of Time and Place j 
His hole was planned with hundred outlets free. 

For an accomplished Cat lodged on that tree. 

Hither, some time, a 6erce Chandala came. 

Each sundown spreading leathern nets for game ; 

And numerous victims fast those thongs did keep. 

While lumpish Parigha lay in dreamless sleep. 

Whom fate hath marked ’tis vain to bid “ Beware ! ” 

That Cat of Instinct fell into the snare. 

His foe entrapped, the Mouse was free to rove. 

Pick or reject the dainties of th^ grove — 

Yea ! when he smelled the wily hunter’s fat. 

With mental mirth he climbed upon the Cat. 

On feeding all intent, too late he spied, 

Close by a restless Mongoose, coppery-eyed. 

With body dark like autumn water-reed, 

Who, led by scent, came there at hunger-speed, 

And on his haunches stood and licked his mouth : 

Poor Palita was loath to quench that drouth ! 

With eyes like points he stared for hope — to see 
Another foe, an Owl upon the tree ! 

That Mouse of Judgment ’gain to meditate 
Which way to act with caution adequate. 

“ ’Twere most improper now to lose my wits 
When trebled need to use them round me sits. 

There is the Owl and there the Mongoose fat— 
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In truth I see no refuge save the Cat. 

How may I lead this dolt to comprehend 
That even foes each other aid may lend ? 

Tis said by them that Polic\' profess : 

Prefer wise foes to friendly fools in stress. 

Let me address the Cat with discourse kind, 
And trust that danger hath improved his mind. 

“I address thee in friendship, () Cat ! 

Hear me in friendly wise. 

To regain thee thy habitat, 

Expedients I devise. 

‘‘Let war between us cease — 

Reason enjoins our troth : 

Thus each shall find release ! 

1 intend the good of us both. 

“This Mongoose and that Owl 
Meanly desire my life : 

Thee, too, death threatens foul, 

Beneath the hunter’s knife. 

“Occasion tests the wise : 

Wisdom is opportune : 

Wits with the season rise : 

May thine and mine commune 1 

“He in whom none puts trust. 

He that dependence shuns, 

Are chid — since hatred’s lust 
The Sense of Profit stuns. 

“My best friend, as thou art — 

If 1 should cut this net, 

Wouldst thou, with equal heart. 
Tolerance of me beget ? 
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“Seven paces of a walk 

Makes friends of honest men — 
Methinks our matchless talk 
Should count as paces ten ! ” 

Hearing well-chosen words with grace endued 
The Cat all hate of Palita subdued. 

Each whilom foe the other gently eyed — 

And thus the Cat spake ; thus the Mouse replied 

“O Mouse, blessed be thou 
That wishest me to live ! 

Disciple-like I bow. 

My former lusts — forgive ! 

“Peril declares us kin. 

Welfare enjoin* a pact. 

O puissant one begin ; 

And tell me how to act. 

“Counsel me, high-souled Mouse I 
Our liberation won — 

Thou shalt control my house. 

I shall became thy son “ 

“Magnanimous Cat ! I hear — 

Wit dwells with one like thee ! — 

Kut while I quake in fear, 

My energy is not free. 

“Lest these, by claws and teeth. 

Seize me without demur — 

Suppose I crouched beneath 
Thy amiable fur ? 

“Be good, and kill me not. 

Remember— we are friends ! 

Fast-bound upon this spot. 

Thy life on me depends !” 
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“Come, Mouse, of mercy sweet ! 

Crawl ’tween my honoured feet. 

Thy kindness makes me burn 

To proffer due return. 

All Cats shall meek adore 

All mice for ever more ! 

Nj gift can ever exceed 

His gift who gives at need !” 

Down lay the Mouse as in his mother’s lap : 

And seeing those foes thus friendly in the trap, 
The Owl and Mongoose shuddered with alarm, 
And fled like persons hunted by a charm. 

The Mouse, who knew the rules of time and place, 
Began to cut the net at leisured pace, 

Till witless Lomaca, frantic grown with fear, 

Cried oft and wild, “The hunter draweth near I” 

“Wait thou in silence, friend I 
No need for foolish haste ? 

‘Too late — too soon’ offend 
The laws of sense and taste. 

“Drive all thy fears away I 
I know the needs of time. 

When profit bids delay, 

Then haste were worse than crime. 

“Thou, over-soon set free, 

Mightst envy poor life— 

Thyself wilt seek the tree 
When gleams the whetted knife. 

‘O Lomaca, when thou 
Wilt fly away in fear, 

I having kept my vow, 

Safely will disappear.” 
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“O Mouse, with expedition 
I rescued thee from death. 

A person of condition 

Should use no lying breath ! 

Do not for former wrongs, 

Widow my faultless wife. 

Remember — truth prolongs, 

But falsehood shortens, life ! 

“If ever my witless race 

Worked thine unconscious ill. 

Thou, lord of every gface. 

Should be superior still ! 

“Be led by thia reflection— - 
Wisdom applauds the mild I 

In seeking thy protection, 

1 have become thy child/* 

*'! hear with mind restrained 
This that thou sayat to further dc;sirc. 

Yet am I unconstrained ; 

Friendship with fear myself wilj not acquire, 

For such must be maintained 
Like charmed snake with fangs of venomed fire. 
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Charles Stuart Calverley, the greatest 
modem English writer of light verse, 
was born in 1831. His father’s family 
name having been changed to Blayds 
early in the century, he was known at 
Harrow and Oxford as Blayds. In 1852 
he was sent down from Oxford for some 
boyish offences against discipline, and 
the name Calverley was resumed. He 
had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
where he entered at Christ’s College in 
October of the same year. He carried 
off several University prize.s, and was 
placed second in the Classical Tripos 
of 1856. A fellowship at Christ’s 
followed in 1858. Here he continued to 
reside for some years, lecturing and 
taking pupils. His talents and 
accomplishments as a caricaturist, as a 
singer, and as a society poet, made him 
widely popular. He was tlie recognised 
wit of Cambridge, and shared the fate 
of Sheridan, Sydney Smith, and other 
jesters of their own day, in having many 
foundling jokes fathered upon him in 
addition to his own. 

Among his intimate friends were 
Seeley, Skeat, Hales, Sendall, and 
Besant, to whom he was endeared rather 
by his personal qualities. In 1865 he 
was called to the Bar, having married 
his cousin. Miss Ellen Calverley of 
Oulton Hall, Yorkshire, and thereby 


vacated his fellowship. He was begin- 
ning to do well in his new profession, 
when his whole career was marred by an 
unfortunate skating accident, which 
caused concussion of the brain. For 
the rest of his life, which lingered on till 
1884 he suffered much from depression, 
resulting from the accident and from 
Bright’s disease, although his intellectual 
powers were not seriously injured. He 
was buried in the cemetery at Folkestone. 

It has been said of Gray, that no poet 
ever booked for Parnassus with so little 
luggage. If Gray was over-fastidious, 
Calverley’s indolence and lack of 
ambition were equally fatal to his 
poetical achievement. The promise was 
great, but the performance dispropor- 
tionately small. His works consist only 
of five small volumes, Verses and 
Translations (1862), Tran.slations into 
English and Latin (1866), Theocritus 
Translated into English verse (1869), 
Fly Leaves (1872), and Literary 
Remains (1885). 

In cliaracter he was di.stinguislied by 
his .sunny-heartedness. his spirit of 
reckless daring, his singlemindcd 
fidelity in affection, and his reverence 
for purity and religion. His faults were 
extreme indolence, and a certain 
predisposition to rebel against con- 
stituted authority, which set him in 
per[)etiial, if good-humoured, conflict 
with masters at school and with Dons 
at Oxford. The sketch of the youth 
“called Tommy,” who ’’was what 
nurses call a *limb,* 
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One of those smalt it^isguided creati^s, powerful as well as a versatile intellect. 
Who, tho* their intellects are dim, A ripe scholar, and a poet of no mean 

Are one too many for their teachers’ powers, he attained consummate 
is no obscure index to the Puck-like excellence as a parodist, as a writer of 
spirit of mischief in the poet himself. Latin verse, ‘ and as a translator. His 
He was a good all-round athlete both parody of Robert Browning, his render- 
at school and college, his favourite game ing of Milton’s Lycidas into Latin* 
being racquets. But his jumping feats hexameters, and his translations into 
were the wonder of his contemporaries. English verse of the great soliloquy in the 
His schoolfellow and life-long friend, Ajax of Sophocles and of the Seventh 
Dr. Butler, in his interesting memoir and Fifteenth Idylls of Theocritus, may 
gives .several instances of the combined be selected as examples of a mastery in 
coolness, precision, and daring of his each department which has rarely been 
leaps. Professor Seeley, after speaking approached, never excelled, 
of the “ mixture of joyousness and His English verse is remarkable for 
sweetness ’* in his disposition, thus its delightful qualities of playful humour 
describes his appearance : “His face and' simplicity, transparent clearness, and 
figure were not those of a poet or perfection of cadence. Calverley had 

arti.st He looked rather like the not merely the feeling for music in 

typical English hero— -a solid muscular words ; he had what is much rarer, an 
body, a face full of animal spirits, absolutely unfailing accuracy of ear so 
careless good-humour, and frolicsome that a false rhyme was to him anathema! 
daring. But there was no ambition in What Seeley calls his “ elvishness, ” his 
it, there was the misfortune ! He was good-humoured malice, if the parodox 
a hero asleep. ” may be permitted, is always peeping 

Calverley was gifted with an original out in his light verse. Thus he travels 
vein of humour, a keen wit, and a by train across Belgium,’ 

“ Flanked by stout girls with steeple hats 
And waists that paralyse a Briton : — 

By many a tidy little town 

Where tidy little Fraus sit knitting ; 

(The men’s pursuits are, lying down. 

Smoking perennial [lipes, and spitting.) 

In Gemini and Virgo the calf-love of the school-boy for his elderly 
sweetheart— 
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“ She was approaching thirty-two ; 

And I was then eleven, nearly — is thus described : 

“ Oh sweet as to the toilworn man 
The far off sound of rippling river ; 

As to cadets in Hindustan 

The fleeting remnant of their liver — 

“To me was Anna ; dear as gold 
That fills the miser’s sunless coffers ; 

As to the spinster, growing old, 

The thought — the dream — that she had offers.” 

His love of bathos springs from the same spirit of elvish mischief. Thus in 
‘ Dover to Munich ’ he paints the gorgeous hues of a sunset on the Rhine, and 
the coming on of evening, and continues— 

“ And we gazed, I ill slowly disappearing 
Like a day-dream, passed the pageant by, 

And I saw but those lone hills uprearing 
Dull dark shapes against a hueless sky. 

“ Then I turned, and on those bright hopes pondered 
Whereof yon gay fancies were the type : 

And my hand mechanically wandered 
Towards my left-hand pocket for a pipe. 

“ Ah ! Why starts each eyeball from its socket, 

As, in Hamlet, start the guilty Queen’s y 
There, deep-hid in its accustomed pocket, 

Lay my sole pipe, smashed to smithereens.” 


“ On the silent river 
The floating starbeams quiver 
And now, the saints deliver 
Us from fleas/’ 
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Or, again, in Evening : 

“ When the shapes that shrink from garish 
Noon are peopling cairn and lea, 

And thy sire is almost bearish 
If kept waiting for his tea : 

“ And the screech-owl scares the peasant 
As he skirts some churchyard drear ; 

And the goblins whisper pleasant 
Tales in Miss Rossetti’s ear ; 

“ Importuning her in strangest. 

Sweetest tones to buy their fruits — 

O. be careful, that thou changest, 

On returning home, thy boots.” 

Or in Waitings where the weary mother prays : 

“ Let me behold 

Once more thy stately form array’d 
Like autumn woods in green and gold. 

« « « a « 

“ Hush ! hark ! 1 see a towering form \ 

From the dim distance slowly roll’d 
It rocks like lilies in a storm, 

And O ! its hues are green and gold : 

It comes, it comes, Ah ! rest is sweet, 

And there is rest, my babe, for us ! ” 

She ceased, as at her very feet 
Stopp’d the St. John’s Wood omnibus. ” 

The Odes To Beer and To Tobacco are, or should be, known to all English 
readers. Here are a few gems from the former : 

“The heart which Grief hath cankered 

Hath one unfailing remedy — the Tankard. ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 


f 
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He that would shine, and petrify his tutor, 

Should drink draught Allsop in its “ native pewter.’ 


“ Oil ! I have gazed into the foaming glass 

And wished that lyre could yet again be strung * 

Which once rang prophet-likc through Greece, and taught her 
Misguided sons that the best drink was water.*' 

is a charmingly humorous allusion to Pindar’s “ Water is 
The Ode To deserves to be quoted in full : 


The last stanza 
the best of things.*’ 

“ Thou who, when fears attack, 
Bidst them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 
Perching, unseatest ; 

Sweet when the morn is gray ; 
Sweet when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch ; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest : 

“ I have a liking old 
For thee, though manifold 
Stories, 1 know, are told. 

Not to thy credit ; 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost — 
Useles.s, except to roast — 
Doctors have said it. 

“ How they who use fusees 
All grow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees. 

Meagre as lizzards ; „ 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 
Plunge (after shocking lives) 
Razors and carving-knives 
(nto their gizzards. 


“ Confound such knavish tricks | 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 
Still with their neighbours ; 
Jones— (who. I’m glad to say 
Asked leave of Mrs, J. — ) 

Daily absorbs a clay 
After his labours. 

“ Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked b)' tobacco-juice ; 

Still, why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken ? 

We’re not as tabbies are : 

Smith, take a fresh cigar ! 

Jones, the tobacco-jar ! 

Here’s to thee. Bacon !” 

“ Black care at the horseman’s back ” 
is an allusion to Horace’s ‘Post equitem 
sedet atra Cura,’ and Bacon was the 
name of the principal Cambridge 
tobacconist. The latter’s name appears 
again in the Carmen Sa^culare, that 
witty cento of classical parodies, in the 
lines : “O fum(».sc puer, nimium ne crede 
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Bacon i ! Manillas Vocat, hoc praetexit 
nomine caules/’ in which two well-known 
lines of Virgil are wittily parodied : 
‘O forrnose puer, nimiuin ne crede colon I 
and ‘ Conjugiiiin vocat, hoc praetexit 
nomine culpam/ 

One of his most famous ‘jeux d’esprit* 
was his Pickivick Examination Paper ^ 
composed at Christ in.'is, 1857. The paper 
contained thirty questions, of the appro- 
ved University pattern, and a competi- 
tive examination in it was held with all 
due solemnity at Christ’s, the successful 
candidates being Mr. Walter Besant, 
the novelist, and Mr. (the late Professor) 
Skeat. Several of the questions are very 
clever imitations of the type set in 
Mathematical and Classical papers, and 
all arc amusing, A few selections are 
appended •, 

Question I. — Mention aii)’ occasions on 
which it is specified that the 
Fat Boy was not asleep, and 
that(i) Mr. Pickwick and (2) 
Mr. Weller, senior, ran. 
Deduce from expressions 


used on one occasion Mr. 
Pickwick’s maximun of speed. 

X. — State the component parts 
of dog’s nose ; and simplify 
the expression “ taking a 
grinder.” 

XI. — On finding his principal in 
the pound, Mr. Weller and 
the town-beadle varied 
directly. Show that the latter 
was ultimately eliminated, 
and state the number of 
rounds in the .square which 
is not described. 

XXV.— “a good 

judge of cattle ; hence a good 
judge of character.” Note on 
^])schylus’ Agamemnon. — 

Illustrate the theory involved 
by a remark of the parent 
Weller. 

Ilis travesty of Martin Tupper’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy is also excellent in its 
way. The chapter ‘Of Propriety, after 
some ironical illustrations of the supe- 
riority of Art to Nature, concludes thus; 


“ For verily, O my daughter, the world is a masquerade, 

And God made thee one thing, that thou mightest 
make thyself another. 

A Maiden’s heart is as champagne, ever aspiring and 
struggling upward. 

And it needed that its motions be checked by the 
silvered cork of Propriety ; 

He that can afford the price, his be the precious treasure, 

Let him drink deeply of its sweetness, nor grumble 
if it tasteth of the cork.” 
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Of Calverley’s wonderfully successful we have already spoken. The 

parody of Browning’s “ The Ring and opening lines will give an idea of the 
The Book,” entitled “ 'fkc Cock and the style : 

“ You see this pebble-stone ? It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day — 

I like to dock the smaller parts-o’-specch, 

As we curtail the already cur-tailcd cur 
(You catch the paronomasia, play ‘bo’ words ?) 

Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 

Well, to my muttons. 

But his parodies of Tennyson’s “The Brook” in ‘ Wanderers', of Jean Ingclow’s 
‘Divided* in "^Lovers and a Rcflectionl' and of Macaulay’s Lays in his Charades 
are almost equally admirable fooling. 

The ‘ sincere flattery” of ‘Lars Porsena of Clusium’ is in the form of a charade 
on the word ‘coal-scuttle’ : 


“Sikes, housebreaker, of Houndsditch, 
Habitually swore ; 

But so surpassingly profane 
He never was before. 

As on a night in winter. 

When, softly as he stole 
In the dim light from stair to stair, 
Noiseless as boys who in her lair 
Seek to surprise a fat old hare — 

He barked his shinbones, unaware 
Encountering my wholes 

After narrating the fate of the 
burglar, baffled by the upsetting of a 
coal-scuttle on the stairs — an incident 
familiar to his readers from a recent 
sketch of Leech’s in Punch — the 
charade concludes : 

“ When round the fire the elders 
Are gathered in a bunch, 


And the girls arc doing crochet, 

And the boys are reading Punch : — 
Go thou and look in Leech’s book : 

There haply shalt thou spy 
A stout man on a staircase stand. 
With aspect anything but bland, 
And rub his right shin with his hand. 
To witress if I lie. ” 

Very rarely did Calverley allow 
himself to show what he could do, if he 
chose, in serious poetry. Perhaps the 
only published example is to be found 
in the latter half of 'Dover to MunidC 
where the artist soul within him is fired 
by the works of the Old Masters in the 
Munich gallery. Here the felicity with 
which he hits the characteristic in each 
painter’s art is remarkable, and the perfect 
music of the verse makes us regret that 
he gave us nothing el.se in this strain. 
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‘‘There the Amazons of Rubens 
Lift the failing arm to strike, 

And the pale light falls in masses 
On the horsemen of Vandyke \ 

“And in Berghem’s pools reflected 
Hang the cattle's graceful shapes, 

And Murillo's soft boy-faces 
Laugh amid the Seville grapes ; 

“And all purest, loveliest fancies 
That in poets' souls may dwell 

Started into shape and substance 
At the touch of Raphael. 

Lo 1 her wan arms folded meekly. 
And glory of her hair 
Falling as a robe around her, 

Kneels the Magdalen in prayer ; 

And the white-robed Virgin Mother 
Smiles, as centuries back she smiled, 
Half in gladness, half in wonder. 

On the calm face of her child : — 

And that mighty Judgment-Vision 
Tells how man essayed to climb 
Up the ladder of the ages, 

Past the frontier walls of Time j 

Heard the trumpet-echoes rolling 
Through the phantom-peopled sky 
And the still voice bid this mortal 
Put on immortality." 

In translation Calverley aimed at a 
very high ideal. He both preached and 
and practised the maxim, that a faithful 


rendering of the thoughts and expres- 
sion of the original is insufficient ; the 
form — not necessarily the metre— must 
be reproduced as well. In his rendering 
into Greek Anacreontics of Burnses 
“John Anderson, my Jo, John* the metre 
employed is almost identical. But, as a 
general principle, he always maintained 
that to attempt to force translations 
into the mould of an alien metre was to 
mistake the true aim of translation. In 
an article ‘On Metrical Translation,* 
contributed to the London Student in 
October 1868, he argued with force and 
vivacit)' against the theory that it is 
possible to reproduce classical metres in 
the English language, and illustrated 
his contention with trenchant criticisms 
of the experiments in this kind of 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Kingsley, and 
Longfellow Two lines of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline are cited : 

“Silenced, but not convinced, when the 
story was ended, the blacksmith," 
and 

“ Clasped each other’s hand, and inter- 
changed pledges of friendship. " 

He points out how utterly the music 
of the Homeric hexameter is destroyed 
by the effort to pronounce as short 
syllables such combinations as ‘enedb,' 
of *ngdpl,' and observes : “I have a strong 
belief that any line which obeys the 
same laws of euphony as the Greeks 
and Romans observed — such a line as 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms**- 
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resembles and reminds us of their 
poetry far more than these concatena- 
tions of so-callcd dactyls and spondees, 
which seem to me, even when they 
scan perfectly, to be not so much 
verses as skeletons of verses. Metre 
is, in my veiw, a sort of frame- 
work whose ofhee it is to support 
the verse. It is possible to train a 
rose or a vine upon a trellis so that, 
while it adheres firmly, it is still left 
to follow its own devices and form its 
own patterns over the laths, which are 
only here and there seen among the 
leaves and tendrils. It would also be 
possible to force ever)* branch and 
every spray into strict conformity with 
the lines of the frame, so tint the 
outline of its squares should be the 
only outline visible The former seems 


to me to be the way in which Homer 
and Virgil, and all poets, ancient or 
modern, whose works 1 am linguist 
enough to read, have dealt with metre ; 
and the latter the way it is dealt with 
by metrical translators.” This luminous 
simile sums up very neatly the difier- 
ence between the hexameters of Homer 
or Virgil and those of Longfellow, 
Clough, or Kingsley, and indicates 
clearly why such experiments have 
always been, and must necessarily 
continue to be, failures. 

Of verbal felicities and harmonies 
of sound his translations afford as 
abundant examples as his light verse. 
Those who are actpiainted with classical 
literature will find further delight in 
such perfect correspondences as these 
from Trench’s poem ” The Sirens ” : 


“Combing the hoary tresses of the main 
With sharp swift keel anew. ” 

Pexis.se pernices acuta 
Canitiem pelagi carina. 


And “Or seeing, feared not — warning taking none 
From the plain doom of all who went before.” 
Vidisee seu non poenitet — ominis 
Incuriosos tot pr.xeuntinm. 

Or in these English versions of the speech of Ajax 
“All strangest things the multitudinous years 
Bring forth, and shadow from us all we know. ” 

***** 

“So true that byword in the mouths of men, 

The gifts of foes are no gifts, but a curse ” 
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“ Haply ye may hear 
Though now is my dark hour, that I have peace. 

His translation of Theocritus is in- or in lyrical metres according to the 
comparably the best that has been made subject and treatment of the original, 
in English. The hexameters of the The following specimen, taken from the 
Idylls are rendered, sometimes in blank close of Idyll VII, will give an idea of 
verse, sometimes in rhyming heroics, his work : 


“There we lay 

Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 

And fresh* cut vine-leaves, who so glad as we ? 

A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead ; 

Hard b\\ a sacred stream flowed gurgling on 
From the Nymphs* grot, and tii the sombre boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped laboriously. 

Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away 
The tree frog’s note was heard ; the crested lark 
Sang with the goldfinch ; turtles made their moan. 

And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee : 

All of rich summer smacked, of autumn all : 

Tears at our feet, and apples at our side 
Rolled in luxuriance ; branches on the ground 

Sprawled, overweighed with damsons, while we brushed 
From the ‘cask’s head the crust of four long years. ” 


At the conclusion of his brief survey 
of Calverley’s many gifts, the strongest 
impression that must remain with us 
is one of unavailing regret that so little 
of solid result has been achieved in his 
published works. The generation of 
those who knew him intimately, and 
were able to supplement the estimate 
which posterity will make of his genius 
with their personal knowledge of the 
man, is fast passing away ; and it is 
to be feared that “the reputation of 


the reputation that one might have 
made ” does not go far towards affecting 
the verdict of aftertimes, however much 
it may influence the judgment of a man’s 
contemporaries. That in Calverley we 
lost a potential lyrist of no ordinary 
strength and sweetness, is a conviction 
that few critics will fail to derive from 
a study of his literary remains. 

N. L. H. 

(Reprinted by kind pet mission from the C. U. Magazine, 
March, zpoi.) 
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THE GLORIES OF THE 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
III. 


Wonderful arc . the systems o( 
Indian philosophy, their bold specula- 
tions and high flight into the intricate 
mechanism of the universe, wonderful 
their revelations of truth, the inspired 
genius of the immortal bards and sages 
who handed them tlown to posterity 
with undiminished glory and unabated 
freshness.* In the congenial and fertile 
soil of India, undisturbed and unchecked 
by any blight of intolerance, such as 
hemlock-poisoning. Crucifixion, Inquisi- 
torial murders, maiming or burning, were 
sown the seeds of various systems of 
religion and philosophy, some of them 
having a mushroom growth and decay, 
some silently absorbed by Mother 
Earth, while others sprang up with the 
rapidity of lightning and with their 
overhanging boughs, spreading branches, 
covering the holy land of Hindustan 
affording shade and fruit to their 
numerous faithful and sincere votaries. 
By the last, we mean the national 

ct*: I 
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religion of the Hindus as^revealed in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads and the six 
systems of philosophy which are but 
later developments and rationalistic 
expositions of the spirit and scope of the 
national religion of Aryan India — whose 
imperishable doctrines, and inspired 
eloquence — deej) as the fathonile.ss ocean, 
intense as the fire burning within the 
womb of the earth, placid and far- 
reaching as the life-giving sun — have 
reiounded through successive genera- 
tions, fixing the attention of the 
civili.sed community till the present time 
and bidding fair to transmit their echoes 
to the last syllable of recorded time. 
The sublime sjririt of the inspire<l bards 
and the noble genius of the immortal 
sage-philosophers of India alike sprang 
up from a loftier, purer region which, 
invigorating and unfolding the latent 
powers and faculties of the mind 
awakened them to a communion with 
worlds of a sufKirior ortler and created 
that enthusiasm for enquiry which 
despised the commonplace pursuits of 
this life unles.s hallowed by the glory 
reflected from the life to come. 

Of the vast literature connected with 
the Vedas .some lost, .some published, 
some awaiting discovery and publication, 
we need .say no more than this that they 
are the very foundations upon which 
have been laid the entire superstructure 
of the national ideal of Aryan India, 
and are, as it were, the web and woof of 
the texture of national thinking and 
doing. The scope of our discourse 
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will not allow us to give even a brief 
synoptical account of their contents, 
beyond the fact that they arc not a 
group of mystic uncertainties but 
are embodiments of correct and definite 
solutions of those lofty and mysterious 
problems of life and death that have 
agitated mankind from the dawn of 
civilisation till the present time ; that 
they are the interdependent parts of a 
consistent and continuous theory of the 
evolution and involution of the universe 
with all that it includes ; that they are 
the faithful records of the most genuine, 
earnest and successful efforts of the 
sage-philosophers of India for an 
introspection of the ultimate Reality, 
lying behind all the fleeting phenomena 
of the world — sages, who untrammelled 
by the cares and anxieties of the 
common world and nursed and cherished 
with the purest and sweetest milk of 
nature have passed their spotless lives 
wholly absorbed in the contemplation 
of the majesty of the creation and the 
eternal, immutable laws which govern it 
and that lastly, it is possible with their 
help to construct a theory of the universe 
with its internal mechanism and 
external manifestation the truth of 
which will not be very far from that 
of any that may be discovered, weighed 
and verified in the strict and impartial 
balance of a less materialistic science 
in its advance towards a real and 
luminous synthesis of the complicated 
phenomena of the world. Nor would 
it allow us briefly to review the atomic 


theories of Kanada and Goutama with 
their later developments in the writings 
of Udayanacharya and Gangeshopadhay 
nor the dualistic system of Kapila, 
admitting only two entities, the 
primordial matter and an Infinite 
plurality of Individual souls, both 
without beginning and end, but essen- 
tially different ; nor the Yoga system of 
Patanjal, which although an echo in all 
respects of the dualistic system of Kapila 
is entirely unique and unparalleled in 
the literaturfe of any other nation in the 
methodical inculcation of the means 
— physical and mental whereby the 
mind may be prepared for the reception 
of the highest knowledge possible and 
and die living body continued incorrupt 
and indissoluble till the end of time ; 
nor the entirely original and characteris- 
tically national system of Jaimini 
teaching the eternity of the “Word” as 
revealed in the Vedas, beyond a few 
explanatory remarks to remove the 
erroneous views and misconceptions that 
arc entertained regarding it as a system 
of philosophy ; nor that highest achieve- 
ment of the Aryan brain in metaphysical 
knowledge, the standing monument 
of the illimitable mental expansibility of 
the sages of India in her days of glory and 
pre-eminence— the Vedanta, promulga- 
ting with clarion voice the sole reality 
of an^Impersonal self, which is neither 
matter, spirit, neither cause nor effect, 
neither good nor bad, neither whole nor 
part, neither conscious nor unconscious, 
neither knowledge nor ignorance, neither 
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subtle nor gross but the only Reality 
without a second.* There is nothing 
before it, nor after it, nor within it, nor 
without it. It is ungenerable, immu- 
table, incorruptible and everlasting. It 
is no object of the understanding and 
cannot be expressed in language, for 
says the Sruti ‘ from it words turn back 
with the thinking faculty not reaching 
it.’f These sage-philosophers of India, 
these earnest seekers after truth had 
only one object in view and that was 
to find out and prove that behind all 
these fleeting appearances, behind all 
machines and machineries, behind all 
political forecast and diplomatic fore- 
sight, all regal pomps and military 
tournaments, all ballot boxes and 
electoral suffrages, behind all pheno- 
mena and noumena there is something 
which is mightier than the mightiest 
force of nature or art, swifter than 
all the steam-engines, electric motors 
or the waves of ether and the 
mind, higher than all the sky-scrapers, 
Eiflel towers or the highest heavens 
cognisable by the senses, brighter and 
more effulgent than all the lights arti- 
ficial and natural, more subtle, more 

* “n armni wfviwvr- 
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intellectual and more moral than the 
subtlest, most intellectual and the most 
moral things of the universe, — the all- 
pervading and the only governing 
essence of the universe, in whom Time 
and space alike merge as tiny drops of 
water in the fathomless bosom of the 
ocean — the only Reality by knowing 
which ever)' other knowledge becomes 
useless and superfluous* and that it is 
possible for th"; individual human soul 
with its infinite potentiality of energy 
and expansion to reach up to and be 
atone with it.+ It is in laying out in 
a systematic and cogent manner the 
methods and means, the ways and 
paths by following which the human soul 
may attain its ultimate goal, may be 
at one with the universal soul which 
is its salvation and in laying out a 
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consistent theory of the creation and 
the creator that the glory and the 
speciality of the metaphysical and the 
theological writings of the Rishis of 
ancient India consists. Hence science 
disjoined from the loftiest truths 
of religion did not sincerely engage 
their attention, nor had any prominent 
place in their literature. The Sanskrit 
equivalent of * Metaphysics * is ‘ 1 )arsan* 
/. e, sight or introspection of the immu- 
table and eternal essence of the 
universe, the ultimate reality without 
beginning, without end, the first and 
the last.* Hence tlic highest cencep- 
tions of Theology and the subtlest 
inductions of Science are found inter- 
mingled with each other in the theolo- 
gical and the metaphysical writings of 
the most celebrated sages of Ancient 
India. For, be it said, that the entire 
superstructure of the Vedic religion of 
ancient India is laid on a foundation 
of the ultimate realities of material 
science, pure and simple — those subtle, 
far-reaching and wonderful realities, 
which as Sir William Crookes says,+ lie 
on the shadowy realm hstiveen the 


I H 

uplift 

WC’T \ II 

(♦) ^ I 

\ The following is a quotation />i exten'io of 
what the eminent scientist Sir William Crookes 
said thef other day in an interesting popular 


known and the unknown, in which and 
even beyond which he expects the 
greatest scientific problems of the future 
to find their i}roper solution. As a 
matter of fact, the preliminary induc- 
tions of the sage-philosophcrs of ancient 
India are mainly concerned with those 
ultimate realities of science which lie 
on the borderland between the known 
and the unknown and are but the 
stepping-stones to something higher, 
sometlu'ng beyond the cognisance of 
our dull senses, bearing the same 
relation to the gross, palpable pheno- 
mena of the material world which the 
seeds bear to the fruits, the kernel to 
the shell, the essence to the refuse* 

address on ‘ \e\v Klements in Chemistry 
*\Ve have aciiially uniched the borderland 
where mailer ;incl energy seem to merge into 
one another the shadowy realm betvv(?(‘n the 
known and the unknown ; I venture to think 
that the greatest scienlilic problems of the 
future will find their solution in this borderland 
and e\cn beyond. Here it seems to me lie lliose 
ultimate realities, subtle, far-reaching and 
wonderful." 

*'ro properly iinilersland the spirit of the 
theological and the metaphysical writings of 
the inspired bards and the sages of India loo 
much Stress cannot be laid upon this most vital 
point. It must always be borne in mind that 
the Kishis of Ancient India never regarded 
spii it (^chit) and matter (Achit) as two entirely 
"distinct entities having little or no connection 
with each other. In the l.'panishads and the 
Mimansas these are regarded as different ]ihases 
of one and the s.iine substance. But whatever 
discrepancies may exist amoog$t them regard- 
ing the ultimate nature of matter and spirit, 
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Indeed, the sage-philosophers of ancient 
India begin with those fundamental 
truths of material science, those myste- 
rious secrets of nature so zealously 

all agree in holding the view that investigation 
upwards must proceed syntlieiically as in 
modern times from the known m the unknown, 
from the gross to the subtle or in other words 
any enquiry into the nature, form, quality ele. 
tif the ultimate reality must be based upon a 
foundation of material sc ience, fhe following 
({notations arc a few amongst the numerous 
texts having a direct relation to the matter in 
hand, found scattered all through the most 
important of the theological and the metaphy- 
sical writings of ancient India. 

(>) Ufarwsj; *f«i ^<1 1 

*1^: 11 

11 

II 

«rtnn^t r^c«gic5 iftuicn 

c *rt5K^, ^ 

c^rr^: i 

cw ^ c^i 11 

II 

(«) «tcnj ♦ic* 3i9sfi ntr<^ 1 

I 

(8) w c*i>^tar^ 

«cwntcnt\iii«f^55rr«: enU] 

vi: «rHc«wft c«w: 8 i»r«: 1 


guarded in some of her darkest ciiam- 
bers, against the doors of which the 
scienti.sts of the pre.sent day have been 
battering for so long a time and have 
only been recently rewarded with a 
glimpse of a few of them. 

Jlut lest our as.sertion may ap|:>car to, 
an unkind eye to smack of hyperbole 
wc think it well worth corroborating our . 
statement by a few e.>:ain|>lcs that are in 
complete accord with some of the 
highest inductions of modern science. 
lk^sides in doing it, we think, we are 
dischaiging a sacred function in 
preventing some at least of the 
s{>eculalions of in«»tlcrn science from- 
drifting into chaos and pseudo-scientific 
mysticism, which can easily be corrected 
and brought to order if placed under the 
guidance and leadership of the superior 
wisdom and knowledge embodied in the 
|.ihiloso|)hical writings of the ancient 
sages of India. 

Now, let us consider the nature 
of those complex, variable and elusive 
mysteries that science has been accusto- 
med to call ‘elements.’ When modern 
conceptions of chemistry first dawncd> 
on the scientific mind, a ninnber of 
simple substances resisting analysis by 
any known chemical means were being 
regarderl as elements and the atomic 
theory of Dalton promulgated a century 
agej had been based upon the assump- 
tion that the.se elementary substances 
were but aggregates of atoms —the 
smallest and the ultimate indivisible 
particles of matter and of as many kinds 
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as the number of elements — and that 
by a combination and amalgamation of 
these atoms in definite proportions, 
whether of the same or of diderent kinds 
brought about by forces of nature, have 
resulted the various material substances 
found in nature or art. In short, these 
heterogeneous atoms and physical forces 
were held as units of matter and force 
distinct in nature, kind and function. 
All these crude conceptions of matter 
and force have undergone considerable 
changes by the recent discoveries of 
science brought about through the 
efforts of world-renowned scientists like 
Rontgen, Becquerel, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
prof. Thomson, Johnstone Stoney, Prof. 
Sir William Crookes, Rutherford, Sir 
William Ramsay and the late lamented 
M. Curie and his illustrious wife Mine 
Curie, the discoverers of radium and 
polonium, two of the most powerfully 
radio-active substances that we are 
acquainted with. We can do no better 
than quote a few extracts from the 
writings and addresses of some of these 
scientists and chemists having a direct 
bearing upon the subject treated of here. 
Says Sir William Crookes in his recent 
address on “The New elements in 
Chemistry” at the Author’s Club of 
Great Britain ‘For nearly a century men 
of science had been dreaming of atoms, 
molecules, ultra-mundane particles and 
speculating as to the origin of matter. 
This dream had been an essentially 
British dream, and toward the end of the 
19th century, the notion of impenetrable 


mysteries was dismissed. Today we 
were confronted by problems and 
speculations concerning the ultimate 
constitution of the bodies we named 
‘elements.’ 

“In 1879, I advanced a theory which 
has now been accepted, that in the pheno- 
mena of electric cathode-stream we were 
dealing neither with solid, liquid nor 
gaseous particles, but with matter in a 
fourth state —‘radiant matter’ I called 
it tlien — which Sir Oliver Lodge 
described as something much smaller 
than the atom, fragments of matter, 
III tra-atomic corpuscles, minute things, 
very much lighter, very much smaller 
than atoms — things which appeared to 
be the foundation of which atoms are 
composed. Johnstone Stoney, nearly 
t^venty years later, showed that a de- 
finite charge of electricity was associated 
with the ‘ions’ of matter and this charge 
he called an ‘electron.’ It was later 
still that electrons were found to be the 
same as radiant matter capable of 
existing independently. The identity of 
matter with electrons threw all our 
notions of what constitutes a chemical 
element into temporary confusion. 
Chemists began to ask themselves, 
‘What is the actual ultimate element ? 
The very idea of an element as some- 
thing absolutely primary and ultimate 
was growing less and less distinct, until 
^to-day we admit the possibility of resolv- 
ing the chemical elements into simpler 
forms of matter or even of refining them 
away altogether. Opinions differ as to 
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the constitution of the electron. Some 
consider it to be an electrical charge on 
a material substratum, others saw no 
necessity for the material nucleus and 
consider the electron to be pure disem- 
bodied electricity.” 

In a certain number of the ‘Saturday 
Review’ of the year before last an 
anonymous contributor writes : — “We 
must now look on matter with new eyes. 
The old phrases as to inert matter 
played on by force, and so forth and 
the old ideas of permanent, indestruc- 
tible elements have disappeared to be 
replaced by conceptions of matter as 
undergoing ceaseless change and as 
being inseparable from the conception 
of energy. On the other hand, the new. 
knowledge of electricity set forth in 
plain language by Sir Joseph Thomson, 
further breaks down the distinction 
between matter and energy. For now 
the structure of electricity can bo spoken 
of and described. Negative electricity 
is particulate, consistir.g of innumerable 
units all of the same kind and exceed- 
ingly small compared with the smallest 
atoms ; and the evidence is at least 
pointing towards a conception of positive 
electricity as also particulate, although 
the particles must be different and 
probably much larger. Then again 
the ether formerly regarded as not 
much more than a useful hypothesis, Is 
now to be accepted as a definite ponder- 
able substance capable of acquiring and 
losing momentum. Molecules, atoms 
^nd corpuscles — the various forms of 


energy and the various forms of matter — 
are gradually appearing simply as differ- 
ent phases or conditions of a continuous 
whole.” 

In the ‘Popular Astronomy* recently 
published by John Condee Dean the 
following passages appear : “The fun- 
damental mystery of chemistry was 
formerly the atom. The fundamental 
mystery of physics was the ether. 
Now the central mystery of chemistry, 
physics and electricity is the corpu.scle. 
The chemists had dreamt of a single 
substance from which all the elements 
are compounded and namerl it 
‘Pantogen.’ This dream was realised 
by the disco ver> of ratlio-activity, 
which disclosed the fact that atoms 
instead of being indivisible are 
composite bodies made up of particles 
1,700 times lighter than the smallest 
atom known. It requires 95,000 
corpuscles in fixed combination to form 
a single atom of iron.” Sir William 
Ramsay in the course of a lecture on 
the possible substitutes of coal inciden- 
tally gives an excellent summary of the 
history of the so-called chemical ele- 
ment— a word which he defines as mean- 
ing ‘the constituent of a coiniiound*-— from 
ancient times until now and shows how 
the classical view of the essential unity 
of matter or that atomic weights of all 
e\emenls are mu\t\p\es of some primaf 
substance is borne out as substantially 
true by the recent discoveries of science. 
Further on he says that electrons have 
weight and that they may be lost or 
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gained during the time when one kind of 
matter is changed into a different one. 

The upshot of all this is that accord- 
ing to the most recent scientific view 
‘electrons* are apparentty derivable from 
all kinds of matter and are bclived to 
be components at any rate of the 
chemical atom and always associated 
with the unit charge of electricity and 
that its inertia is wholly electrical, that 
atoms are congeries of electrons in rapid 
orbital motion. The size of an electron 
is to that of an atom roughly in the 
ratio of a pin's head to the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Matter an<l force 
are to be regarded as different manifes- 
tations of the same thing and that the 
diversity of material substances but 
diversity of the arrangement of tlifc 
electrons. 

The great .Solomon, one of the wisest 
monarchs that ever ruled in the east 
remarks — “ What profit hath a man of 
all his labour which he taketh under 
the sun ? One generation passeth away 
and another generation cometh. The 
thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be ; and that which is done is that 
which shall be done : and there is no 
new thing under the sun. Is there 
anything where of it may be said, see 
this is new ; it hath been already of 
old time, which was before us. There 
is no remembrance of former things, 
neither shall there be any remembrance 
of things that are to come with those 
that shall come after.” The same might 
be equally said of the recent discoveries 


of modern science regarding the true 
nature of the so-called elements of 
Chemistry, for these have been antici- 
pated many centuries ago by the bold 
speculations of the Rishis of ancient 
India, who advanced much further into 
the mysterious region of the unknown 
than as yet traversed by any of the 
scientists of the present day. Not only 
were these electrons known to them, 
but they had a better knowledge of 
their nature and properties founding 
on them .those immutable theories of 
m/mi and matter which admit of a 
harmonious correlation of all kinds of 
facts seen or unseen into a system of 
rational speculation. These electrons 
that are regarded by the eminent 
scientists of the present day as the 
ultimate uncompounded constituents of 
matter and the indivisible component 
particles of an atom were known to the 
Rishis of ancient India under the 
generic name of ‘Tanmatram’ ( 
and specifically divided by them into 
five kinds, as will appear from the 
following texts citecl from .Sruti and 
Smriti : 

'sftw I ^finriw 
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t«atf*i 1 ^*1: 1 

'®air;stiij«.’i«t« I ana'll **t4- 

c«au faclat: c®c«j1 

^5[H, '"twta:, csskI'I -£ t?8a: 
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^atH. 
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Which may be translated thus : — 

(a) ‘ The originating- cause of all 

substances, itself witlnuiL an\' cause, 
endowed with the three attributes of 
Satwa, Rajas and Tamas and eii^ht 
forms is Avyakta or Primordial matter, 
the subtlest scid of the universe. As 
tlie ocean is the i^reat reservoir of all 
kinds of water— be they river-water, 
stream-water, or rain-water —so Avyakta 
is the pfreat stay of numerous indivi- 
dual souls called k shot raj n as. From 
Avyakta originated its repre.sentative 
Mahan and from Mahan its represen- 
tative Ahankara or Individuality. 
Ahankara is of three kinds viz, Vaikarik 
or Satvvic, Taijas or Rajashik and 
Bhutadi or Tamasik. Vaikarik Ahan- 
kara is the .same as scIf-con.sciousness, 
Taijas is identical with self-thinking, 
while Bhutadi 13 but another name for 
self-willing or desiring. Prom VaikArik 
Ahanka'ra in conjunction with Taijas 
originated the organs of hearing, of 
touch, of .sight, of taste, of smell, of 
speech, of seizure, of generation, of 


evacuation, of locomotion and the mind. 
The first five are collectively known as 
the organs of j^^.crception or knowledge 
and the last five as the organs of actit^n, 
Mind partakes of the nature of both, 
being an organ of knowledge as well 
as of action. From Bhutadi- Ahankara 
in conjunction with 'faijas originated 
the five ranma'tra's or subtle elements 
such as Sabda-Tanma'tra', Sparsa- 
Tanma'tra, Kupa-Tanma'tra, Rasa- 
Tanma'tra and (iandha-Tanma'tra. 
Theur sp.cial characteristics being 
Sabda (sound), Sparsa (touch), Rupa 
(form and colour). Rasa (taste) and 
Gaiulha (smell), h'rom the ranma'tra'.s 
originated the five gross elements called 
the ether, the air, the light, the water 
and the earth. Avyakta, Mahan, 
Ahankara, and the five Tanma'tras arc 
km)wn as the eight (forms of) Prakriti 
or Primordial matter ; while the remain- 
ing sixteen are to be regarded as the 
various moflificalions of it 

SnsruM- SanhiUu 
(b) " In the beginning was the 

Brahma without a second. From Him 
originated unmanifesl Aksnara endowed 
with the potentiality of manifestation ; 
from Akshara sprang up Mahan, from 
Maha»j came forth Ahanka'ra and from 
Ahanka'ra, the five Tanma'tras, or 
.subtle elements and from the Tanma'- 
tras the five gross elements such as 
ether, air, light, water and earth. The 
soul lie.s hidden underneath the covering 
of these gross element.s.” — Sru//. 

The text quoted first and marked 
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is from ‘ Susruta-Sanhita* and is in 
complete accord with the system of 
Hindu Philosophy known as the 
‘Sankhya/ which exerted such a vast 
influence upon almost every branch of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

The second quotation marked «) is 
from a Smti-Text called ‘Sreegopalopa- 
nishad ; being in complete accordance 
with the teachings of the Vedantic 
system of Indian philosophy, now 
generally accepted by almost every 
section of the great Hindu community 
of India. 

Gobinda Chandra MuKiiKRjiiA. 


THE FAILURE. 

A Short Story. 

(From the Bengali of Sreejat Rabindra 
Nath Tagore.) 

The head and the tail — Rahu and 
Ketu — the twain shall never meet ; such 
and no better were the two branches of 
the time-honoured Haidar family with 
the never-to-be-scaled barrier of a 
partition wall between. 

Nalin, the son of Navagopal, and 
Nanda, the son of Nanigopal, were 
of the same family, of the same age, 
of the same school and, not to be 
behindhand in any particular, complete- 
ly at one — in domestic feuds and 
squabbles too. 


Nalin’s father Navagopal was a 
strict disciplinarian. He allowed the 
young urchin no breathing-time and 
pinned him close to his books. He 
crushed all youthful buoyancy and 
mirth out of his son’s head, in the matter 
of games, amusements and costumes, 
beneath the intolerable load and acute 
pressure of school-books and examina- 
tion papers. 

Nanda’s father Nanigopal was, on the 
other hand, if anything, a little too 
remiss in matters of discipline. His 
mother used to send him to school tidily 
dressed, and also put into his pocket 
a few coppers to buy r.freshment with. 
Nanda made quite a name for himself 
by the free use and lavish distribution of 
ice«cream, tops anti marbles, among his 
school-mates. 

Crest-fallen and feeling himself 
beaten in the race Nalin often mused 
thus “Had Nanda’s father been mine, and 
mine Nanda’s, I could have taught 
Nanda a wholesome lessv)n.” 

However, while that piece of good 
luck was yet far off, Nanda was winning 
prizes and golden opinions year after 
year, but Nalin came home with empty 
hands and muttered anathemas against 
the oflendin j school-authorities who had 
failed to appreciate his undoubted merits. 
His father got him transferred to 
another school, engaged another private 
tutor for him, and shortened his sleeping* 
time by one hour and tagged it on to his 
hours of study ; but all was of no avail. 
Nanda came off with flying colours 
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through the great University ordeals, 
until in the fulness of time he took his 
degree, whereas Nalin after repeated 
failure in the Matriculation-tcst. lost 
heart and became gradually merged 
among the ne’er-do-weels of life 

Hut at this moment his father took 
pity on iiim, — and died. h'recd from 
a three years’ thraldom in the Entrance 
class, the now-independent Nalin was 
anxious to eclipse and confound his 
rival by the vainglorious display ^)f 
external pomp and show. The carriage 
and four of a plucked student easily 
out-distanced tlie ‘one-hor<c sImv’ of 
a graduate. The Waler was first and 
the University degree nowhere ! 

Now there ensued a mighty hunt after 
brides for Nalin and Nanda. It was 
Nalin’s firm resolve not to marry any 
but a paragon of beauty, so that the 
beauty of his consort and the splendour 
of his equijiage might efface Nanda 
altogether. 

He that longs for the best of things 
must needs lose much that is good. 
‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view ; and Nalin did not venture to 
choose a bride from near at hand, 
lest a bonnier one from far away should 
elude his vigilant eyes and fall to the 
lot of another. 

At length it. transpired that a certain 
gentleman residing in far-(jff Rawalpindi 
had a daughter of almost ideal beauty — 
“divinely tall and divinely fair/* 
Generally, things unseen have a greater 
fascination for us than things seen. 


Nalin was naturally carried i^ff liis feet ; 
the bride was brought down lo Calcutta 
at a consider.iblc outlay. The g.irl 
was truly beautiful— a phantom ol 
del ight and full)' realised expectations. 
Nalin said, “ Let my rival tr\' his best, 
but it wt)uld be difficult for him to 
light upon a lovelier girl than mine.” 

rhe marriage negotiations were 
almost completed, and one fine morning 
a long arr.iy of servants and underlings, 
both male and fiunale, issued out of 
Nanigopal’s house hearing valuable 
offerings ou tra\'s of variegated hue 
and shape. 

Nalin said, “just see, Ila/.ra, what’s 
the matter uj) there* ? ’ News came that 
these were the wedding gifts for Nanda*s 
bride-eloct. Nalin not a little taken 
aback, dro|)ped the pipe from his mouth 
and started tip sa\ ing — “ Let’s s(.:<* !” 

Forth with cabs were chartered and 
couriers were sent out to inve.-tigate. 
.'\t length Jiepin Ila/.ra came back and 
reported, The girl hails from (Calcutta, 
and is winsome and charming to 
a degree.” 

Nalin’s heart sank within him at the 
news, (jircatly depressed at heart, he 
could only exclaim What ?” Ha/.ra 
only repeated the two magic words - 
“ W'insoine, chari]iing !” Nalin said 
again, “This matter must be attended 
to.” The sycophant (IJa/ra) rejoined, 

“ Nothing easier, sir V’ and twirled an 
imaginary rupee b-'tween the fore- finger 
and the thumb, mutely suggesting that 
this was simply a question of money. 
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Nalin availed himself of a con- 
venient opportunity, and inspected the 
girl. The more he associated the girl 
with his rival Nanda, the more firmly 
he became convinced that she was 
lovelier far than his own Rawalpindi 
bride-elcct. Bewildered and non- 
plussed Nalin asked tlie parasite 
Hazia for his opinion. Hazra replied 
— “Sir, to our uninstructed eyes 
she appears radiantly beautiful.” 
“ Tell me plainly who carries off the 
palm, — queried Nalin. “This one, de- 
cidedly,” was the reply. 

It appeared to the morbid fancy of 
Nalin that the eyelashes of this girl 
were more closely woven than the 
others, but the comple.xioii of the 
other was, perhaps, a shade paler than 
that of t^ie radiant vision of loveliness 
now before him. No, she could not be 
dismissed fn)m his thoughts and 
calculations so lightly ! 

Stretched at full length on the sofa 
and puffing at his pipe, Nalin said in a 
tone of glum despondency — “Well, 
Hazra, just tell me what’s to be done ! ” 
“Nothing very difficult, Maharaj !” replied 
Hazra and repealed the eloquent jii'.gling 
of imaginary coin. 

While the glittering silver was actually 
poured out in liberal measure in this 
unholy cause, the results quite surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations. The 
bride^s father picked a desperate quarrel 
with the father of the bride-groom on a 
very flimsy pretext. The bride-groom’s 
father swore emphatically that if he 


ever married his son to his daughter, 
then etc. The bride’s father went one 
better and vehemently retorted that 
if he ever married his daughter to his 
son, then etc,^ etc. We mercifully draw a 
veil over the amenities that followed. 

Hereafter Nanda did not allow the 
grass to grow beneath his feet ; and 
without loss of time, at an auspicious 
moment celebrated his nuptials with 
the would-be bride of Nalin. He 
remarked to Hazra with a bland smile 
and 'perpetrating a miserable pun — 
“Truly, this is passing the B. A. What 
do you say Hazra ? This time at last 
the Bara Babu of the other house — the 
B. A. diploma holder, has been floored !” 

Not long after this, one day Nava- 
gopal’s house rang with the “jocund din” 
of drums, tabors and fifes. If was the 
ceremony of anointing Nanda’s body 
with turmeric.* Nalin said — “Well 
Hazra, just enquire who the bride is.” 
Me brought word that Nanda’s fiancee 
was none other than the Rawalpindi 
girl. 

“ The Rawalpindi girl ! Ha, ha, ha,” — 
roared. Nalin in a fit of laughter, — “the 
Bara Babu of the other house is after 
all going to be wedded to our di.scarded 
bride.” Hazra sympathetically echoed 
the laughter. 

Gradually Nalin’s fit wore off. A 
solitary misgiving crept into his mind 
and seemed to whisper into his ears 
insistently — " Ah, she has slipped off 

* preliminary to the marriage ceremony. 
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at last and fallen to the lot of Nanda ! ” 
The small doubt gradually waxed big 
like a bloated leech and the still small 
voice became harsher and more 
piercing than before. It seemed to 
say, “Lost to you for ever ! No gold 
can buy her back again, but she was, 
in fact, the brighter of the two. Duped, 
—alas I Duped for ever I “ 

When Nalin retired to the inner 
apartments to take his meal, all the 
minor blemishes of his wife loomed 
large for a while, mocking him with the 
view ; and he fanciccl that he had been 
duped beyond all hope of reprieve. 

Persistently did Nalin gaze on the 
photograph of the Rawalpindi girl 
which he h«ad obtained when the 
marriage ne jotiations were in progres.s. 
He mused within himself, “Here's a 
priceless gem ! Thoughtlessly did I 
slight and lose to another a pearl of rare 


beauty whom 1 might, under happier 
conditions, have claimed for my own. 
Write me down an ass ! ’’ 

On the eve of the nuptials, the bridal 
procession came out in great eclat with 
music and superb pyrotechnic exhibi- 
tions. Nalin, reclining at full lengthk 
was just trying to snatch some solace 
from the hookah^ when Hazra entered 
the room with a broad smile on his 
countenance and attemi)teil to cut Jokes 
at his own expense. 

“ Darwan ! ” called Nalin. Some- 
what taken aback, Ila/ra too repeated 
the cry. l^)inting to Ha/ra, Nalin, with 
suppressed fury, ordered the porter — 
“ C'atch him by the nape of the neck 
and thrust him out ! ’ And out he went. 

KKSIfAlJ CliANbk.V Rankkjkk. 
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EASTERN BENGAL 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

ly. 

Ki)1Ti:i) Jiv II. \i. Stapleton. 


Ski' Ski' ClIAlTANVA-CllAklTA'MklTA.^ 

Amonj^ tlic! multitude* nf religious 
books written in SaiLskrit and Bengali 
by authors resident in this part of India 
during the i6th and first half of the 
17th centuries the following are regard- 
ed as the chief authorities for the life 
of Chaitan\a Deva, the founder c)f 
Vaisnavisni in Bengal. 

I. Murari (lupta’s K/urZ/fi {ov Notes), 
otherwise called Chaittviya Charitu, 
This i‘: a Sanskrit work composed in 
5^7/771435 ( a . 1). 1513) when (.diaitanya 
Deva was about twenty-seven years 
old. Muniri’s notes are most reliable, 
the writer having been a .staunch 
follower of the Master and having 
actually witnessed most of the events 
of Chaitanya’s life with his own eye.s. 
The .Sanskrit sloka in the book giving 
tlie date of composition runs thus : — 

’T'S! I 

(1) Kditoil by llabii .Na^t iulra Kiim;ir Kay, 
Eaiiililb.ul, Dacca. PiiiUod at llu' .\suio^h 
Press, Dacca. Publislu’cl by the Kditor. 
( 3 volumes. Paper cover Rs. 5 ; bound, Ks. 6). 


‘ In Sa/ca 1435 in the month of Astir 
on the /th day of the waxing moon this 
book has been completed.’ 

I (a). Chaitanya Mangal by Lochan 
Das, who lived from A. l). 1523 to 1589, 
and composed his Bengali hymns on 
the basis of the Karchd just mentioned. 

2. Chaitanya Bhagabat by Brindaban 
Das (who was born in A. D. 1507). This 
book was composed in • SdZea 1470, 
35 years after Murari Gupta’s Karchd, 
and 14 years after the death of Chaita- 
nya Deva. 

5. Chaitanya Chandroday, a Sanskrit 
drama dealing with ('haitanya’s life, 
by Kavi Kama pur. Phe date of its 
composition is A D. 1573 'ySd{\a 1495), 
and hcMice it was written 25 years after 
the Chaitanya Z^hagabat. There is 
am^hcM’ .Sanskrit w^ork by the same 
author, named Chaitanya Cha/ita 
AZaZftifedbya. 

4 Chaitanya Chandra nirita, a .Sans- 
krit work by Prakacananda S.iiasvali', 
the well-know’n Advaital)adi^ .Sannyasi 
leader of Bv:nan.s, He was a contem- 
porary of Chaitanya and after his 
conversi(^n was called Prabodhananda 
.Sarasvati'. 

( 1 ) Advaitabdiii (preacher of unity ; a 
panl heist) indicates that the person is a follower 
of Sankara'charyya who preached in the 8th 
o ntury that man’s soul ('oiikl .u’hieve oneness 
with ('.od b\ means of Votca. 'Fhe Vaisnava 
Yo”is on the other hand aie<'allc‘d Dviiitaba'dis 
(preachers of dualism ; deists * /. c., they believe 
their souls afe different from God, tow.'irds 
whom they desire to act as servants. 
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5. Stabamdla — Hymns m Sanskrit 
by Raghunath Das (Jcrsvami, (if*alin«( 
with the latter part of C’haitanya’s life. 

6. Karchti by Svarup Dainodar. 
Some slokas arc quoted from this work 
in the Chaitanya Clinntnmrita, but the 
manuscript is probably now lost. 

7. Chaitanya J\ I (Ui gal \^y Jayananda, 
who was hm\ in A. I). 1513. It contains 
a biographical account of Chaitanya’s 
life. 

8. Karchii (in Heng.di) by (ioviiula 
Karmakar (Das), Chaitanxa’s scrv.int 
from A. 1). 150S till the Master’s d('atli 

*534- I Chaitany / J/anyffl is 
referred to in this work.* 

9. Chaitanya Charitanirita b\' 
Krishna Das Kabiraj, written at 
Jirindaban in H,Migali in Sd ka 1537 
(A. D. 1615) wIf.ii tiui author was aged 
97. The latest and most complete 
edition of this work is the subject of our 
review. 

The Chaitanya Charitanirita is the 
principal religious ’book of the (jauria 
Vaisnavas,- and gives the most faithful 
description of the life and teachings 

(1) Balm R.idliarainaii (ihosL jlie authority 
referred to later) is itu lined to doubt whether 
this Korilui i> re.illy written Ijy Chaitany.i’s 
servant. Kd. 

(j) the Madhy.leharyya Vaisnavas of 

Itengal, which was apparently still known as 
(jaura in the lime of Chaitanya. riiis si iacs 
to distinguish them from the other 3 \’aisnava 
sects of India, the followers of Kainaiuija, those 
of Vallabhacliaryya, and those of Nimbvailiiya. 


of Sn Ch.iitan)'a. It was composed 
in the year .\. D. 1615 (Sa'ka 1 5 3;; 
b\ Sn Krishna Das Kavir.ij tjosv;mii 
of Jhamatj.)ur (a village near Naihati), 
when he w is leading the life of a 
V'aishava Sannyasi near the tank <)f 
kadhakmula at Ihindaban in the district 
of Mathura. 

At the beginning of the i6lh century 
it had become a custom at Brindaban 
to read and discuss each evening 
Brindaban I ):'is rhakur s Chaitanya 
Thdyahat. This however only dealt 
e.xhauslividy with tlu* first [)art of 
( h lilany.i’.s life and is more biographical 
than philos- )plii(:al, referring more with 
uh.it Chait.inva ilid than what he 
pv.Mched. Ileiu:.: the criticism began 
to i)e heard tint the book was imperfect, 
and es[)ecially that it omitted all proper 
d ;scriplion of the latter part of the 
master’s life. In order t*) correct this 
imperfection, Krishna D.is was deputed 
to C‘unj)ose a work dealing with the 
life and teachings of C'haitan)'a Deva, 
aud thus Chaitanya Charitd nirita came 
into being after nine \ ears of careful 
thought, and collation of all the existing 
authorities. It describes the various 
|)hase.s of Chaitaiiya’s life, especially 
his religious ecstacies, and the true 
doctrines of the Vaisnava religion, which 
is based bhakti (loving faith in (iod). 
If a universal rcligioii ever ari.ses it 
will undcjubtedly bo ba.sed on bhakti, 
Sri (,'hai.tain'a appeared as a person!- 
ficatio!i f)f that bhakti. In fact all who 
truly love God are Vai.snavas. 
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Krishna Das was an old man of 97, 
yet he completed the work as siicccss- 
fully as if he had been a yciunir man 
working under divine inspiration. From 
the following few lines we get a 
glimpse of the ;uith(jr’s old age and 
infirmities : 

ff I 

5tc»f r?5 I 

*11 ’(tfa i 

« ♦ » « • 

* I am old, decrepit, deaf and blind. 
My hand trembles, my mind and 
intellect are no longer Sf)und. 1 an) 
suffering from various diseases, and I 
can neither walk nor sit.’ 

The bf)ok is divided into 3 parts, 
Aiiilila\ Madhyalild, and An/ya///a\ 
dealing respectively with the early, 
middle, and the latter parts of 
Chaitanya s life. Chaitanya lived about 
48 years. The first half of his life he 
followed the ordinary domestic life of a 
Hrahmin, and this is described in tlie 
Adilild, His last 24 \ ears he sjient as 
a Vaisnava Sannyasi. Of these the 
first six years were spent in travelling 
over almost the whole of India. This 
is the subject matter <^f Madhyalild , 
The remaining 18 years of his life he 
passed at Puri. The accounts of this 
portion of his life are given in Antyalih\ 
which chiefly deals with the religious 
ecstasie.s of Chaitanya, who was 
entirely absorbed in the love of 
Sri Krishna during the last 12 years of 
his life. Many songs of Vaisnava saints 
Hrc quoted in describing the various 


phases of Chaitanya’s outbursts of 
emotion. 

'Phe most important of the three 
parts is the Adilild. The first 13 
chapters serve the purpose of introduc- 
tion, dwelling on the origin of the 
Vaisnava religion, the perverted 
religious condition of Bengal before the 
birth of Chaitanya, and the consequent 
necessity of his aj^pearance to reform it 
and give shape to its religious beliefs. 
A s!i )rt account is also given of 
Nit) a i.inda and Advaita, the chief 
disci pit's of Chaitanya ; and lastly the 
profounil Vaisnava philosophy is dealt 
with. The 4th. the 5lh, the 6th and 
the 71 h chapters, entitled respectively 
Balyalild, ‘ PogandaliUC^ Koisorlild'^ 
and Jovanlild^ deal especially with the 
early jieriods of the life of Chaitanya. 
There are 17 chapters in all in the 
Adilila\ 25 chapters in the Madhyallld, 
and 20 ill llic Antyalild. 

Turning now to Nagendra Babu’s 
edition, it is first Ux be remarked that 
only those manuscripts which have been 
preserved from generation to generation 
in the families of Gosvamis and other 
respected Vaisnavas can be relied om 
Nagendra Babu has followed a 
manuscript 130 years old, belonging to 
the Gosvamis of Faridabad,* Dacca. 

(i)Agc 1*5. (2) 5-10. (3; 10-15. (4) 1 5 upwards. 
(5) These arc descendants of Nityanandaf 
one of the two principal followers of Chaitanya. 
The family is an olfshoot of the main sUark 
residing at Khardaha on the Hughli, and their 
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The readings of this manuscript are 
almost the same as those of Ram 
Na'ra'yan Vidyaratna’s editi(ui. In the 
preface Nagendra Habu quotes the 
remarks of Babu RacihaVaman Chose, 
late Private Secretary to Raja Srfrna'n 
Bir Chandra Varman Ma'nikya Bahadur 
of Independent Hill Tippeiah, and one 
of the best authorities on the Vaisnava 
Shastras in Bengal, supporting his 
opinion that Ra'm Narayan Vi(l)’a- 
ralna’s edition is the most faithful in 
strictly following the manuscript in the 
hand-writing of Krishna Da's Kavira'j. 

The original manuscript of Krishna 
Da's Kavira'j (which is now 298 years old) 
is to be found in the temple of Radha' 
Damodar Vigraha at Brindaban. The 
late Ra'm Na'ra'yan Vidyaratna of 
Baharampur, Murshida'ba'd, lived for a 
long time at Brindaban and appointed 
some local Pandits to make a copy of 
of the original manuscript in order to 
produce a faithful edition. Before this, 
the work chiefly circulated through the 
medium of editions published at the 
Battala Press, Calcutta, that were full of 
mistakes and incorrect readings. The 
late Babu Jagadish (diandra Gupta of 
the Calcutta Brahma .Samaj, it is true, 
had also previously brought out a fair 
edition of the book, but he followed the 
Battala editions too closely. The 
Vidyaratna’s edition was produced 
about 28 years ago, with the help of the 

ancestor, Hansi Hadan Gosva'mi, came to Dacca 
about 1 50 years ago. Ed. 


Tipperah State, and in consultation with 
Radha'raman Babu, who is now an ()ld 
man of about 66, living at Kagajitola, 
Dacca. Radha'raman Babu is our 
authority for the statements here made 
abmit the Vidyaratna’s edition. 

The C//ir//(inyii Charitdmrita is 
written in a dialect of Bengali which is 
far from classical, and in former editions 
porti«)ns of the book have been moder- 
nised, while »)thers have been left as 
they were in the original. Thus great 
confusion has been cau.scd. Many 
slokas and verses which arc to be found 
in other editions, but have very properly 
been omitted from the text we are 
reviewing, will be found quoted in the 
foot-notes, e ,<,>*. on pp. 5, 16, 17, 18, 36, 
42. 46, 55. 5«. 64, 65, 75, 82, 85, etc. 
of AdililA, It must also be added in 
justice to the Kavira'j that occasionally, 
as the following passage will show, very 
fine Bengali verses are found : — 

w II 

w ^r»Bii wfe H 

’tfl I 

I 

9 ^ 11 


(i) The passage is from a dialogue between 
Chaitanya and Rai Ka'ma'nanda, the Prime 
Minister of King Prota'pa Rudra of Orissa. 
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“ riio Master asked. ‘ What know- 
lecl^^e is the best of all ? ’ Rai 
(Ra’.minaiida) replied ‘ There is no 
knowledge save loviiv^ faith (h/takti) in 
Krishna.’ 

Master. ‘ Ainonfj vari(3us kinds of 
fame which is the best ?’ 

R. R. ‘One who is noted as a devotee 
of Krishna has the hii^hest fame.’ 

Master. ‘ Amon^ the various kinds 
«»f |)roperty which is the most desirable ? ’ 
K. K. ‘ One who has love (pran) for 
Radha' and Krishna can only be called 
wealthy. ’ 

Master. * Amon >st sorrows which 
is the most severe ? ’ 

R. R. “ There is no sorrow so "reat 
as se[)aration from Krishna. ” 

'I'he other editors of this book, 
namely Kabu Jagadish Chandra Gupta, 
Uabu Kvdar Nath Dult bhaktibenode. 
retired Deputy Mai^^istratc, Puri, and 
others, have made very little attempt 
to pKH’ide a clear and literal version of 
the book, so that much fanciful 
interpretation has arisen amon^ 
uneducated people, most of whom 
embrace Vaisnavism only to give free 
scope to their desires. As an example 
of this misinterpretation, the trarjslation 
of HI Htfl fHHH as ‘ the secret 

thing cannot be written’ may be 
instanced. Prom this it is concluded 
that the essence of Vaisnavism is the 
iiatsoN of Radha with Krishna, and 
that all men should follow them in this, 
rhe word means however f 

(natural), and the meaning of the line 


is merely that no biased writer can 
fully describe anything. 

The technical and difficult words of 
each chapter have been fully cx()lained 
in notes. Many notes of different 
commentators have been quoted to help 
learned readers to a clear understanding 
of the whole, as well as many sfokas 
by ]) 'Cts who h ive composed lyrical 
songs following the .sen.se of a sloka of 
the ChayittV)i>'ita. 'riie.sc songs them- 
.selves have , been quoted in full in 
.some cases in order to illustrate the 
real nie'a ning of such slokas. It may 
also Ije remarked that Xagendra Habu’s 
edition is unique in giving vuriiC Icctiones 
I)p. i6, 26. 75, 78, 8 i -3, 91, 92 and 
106 of Adili/ii). 

The chi(if, and, in fact, almf)St the 
only, criticism that can made on the 
Bengali translation is that the author 
has ;i tendencN' lo be so literal I hat 
occasion. illy the .scii.se cannot readily 
be understood .Some revision of the 
translation should be made before the 
is.sue of a iVesh edition. In the notes 
on the work it'^elf it is also desirable 
in the interests of San-^krit scholars that 
that the comments of Sanskrit writers 
on the S.inskrit slokas should bf.* quoted. 

Xagendra Babii has on the whole 
admirably succeeiled in giving in clear 
Bengali prose the real meaning of the 
author kj"! Clianfti mriia. Krishna Da's 
was a true Vaisnava and could not 
have been guided by any other motive 
than a heart-felt religious fervour. This 
book, we hope, will save many of the 
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people of our country who Ahirst after recommended to the notice of other 
true religion from being misguided by students of the life ami teachings of 
vagabonds, who roam about from place Sri Chaitanya Deva. 
to place to get free board and lodging 

at the expense of simple men of true NlTAl Ciia'nd (jOSVa'mi. 

faith who might be saved from moral ( Farida ha d, Dacca ). 

and religious wreck by the counsel of 
honest Gunn, It sliould be read by all 
Vaisnavas ; and may also be cordially 








Wf 

I 

fsiwaa “et^i-Pif®^” »H 5 ( “<W 3 

if^w ^•^atw’lt*ta tf's^f’T 
^t5T« I fVuNsi ^tVS »ff6I«I 
^•law afssiwi ^t«n '»f^n^*«flc^ ■«? 5 tf«5t»!- 
ft<«*c»t «r>(i*i ’jt'ssT? «t^^-c»i^«« 551 
*W9 I «ta- 

it5S»?»| ’fTrtH 'St’ltsi ’Wt9?K*r aj^i 

•t^>-tf«5T’i-c»i<v ^5« 5»j’tars(t'it <§!«!?! 

jd’»f"i 5?fiurtgsi c^, f«f% f^fw# 

fqain !(t5»i fn«t5 *ii’» 

c>i5, ^\^ farf^as^, c»ii ir«f? *115 

^iiT#)'— 4? >f«5tF5» ^<rni '•jtatn 
( ^CT? at«iw« ^5 "eff «» 

'» *ia ) I 4 t ' 55 t’?f'W ^aiw? 


9f’j»t^’Jfi I 4l[ '9i»i»i^’5fc>if c»i'»» c«tw^nfwwa 

'Bta^t’ijsitv c’lW «t'5^’^Ta 'jar 5t’T»r- 

^>519 »if?« 49* ca'f'iaTCfsr i 
^Mt9 '«9l 4t,— faf^B 
4Jr*r fjp, f9f®a*rt^i (atwa'if) ajfvcai c»i5v 
Hf =v%i t9f«a f5^r*t«t55 faf^BSTW ( 9t5»r' 

9*#) 9lf%*B nft« 49F9(f99l 1 »|t9»r 

C9 ?lt9C»ra ^'991919, 4 f^BIfW f«f5 <S ^55 
iB^na fi'sfnart’iCBa faFsir *rt9 Yd'S c^sr 
C 9 ^ 94^9 9 ^ 199 , 'Bt 9 l f 4 Wt 9 t 9 f 999 9 « fV ? 
C999 ^t9t9 4f9W, 4t 49^1 ^99^9 r«IWt9l C9 
9TC9, '®f?fa ^19t« 9199 9tt 499 C9f9 9B 
'e9f» C9t9t9'8 f9| ?9t9 fet«9« ^C99 9T^ I 4 
9«9fa C9t9 ®ifT99 91 9f99tt «l<t'«. '*f9W9 fvfa 
ff9 91 9f99tt f'5f9 ^t9T9 ®9t9 49 9t«»99*I 
9f?9rt59 1 ^*1919 4? iStaw C*I99 f»tal9- 

9f«r9 C999r9959«9 «t9999ff{9 99f9r^9 9^1 
ftlfa 9f99l C9fil9«f9 I 499 «« f^WCf, C»l9¥ 
f9 959319C9 f99t9 9199 91 T 9E9aJC99’ "9|| ’9tlf , 


^ CT1t<r, I t "W. 


*»tr f5jwsc>i«i<pt I • • r’»c»iT»ii5 
’ 3 [<ffw»i>n^if«» I far«u 

)!«'!▼ >ir<r SI1 “Hfl*!, 

’iim arm*i- 

^■<1 ^f«HI1 «’ » 5 <l C’tt*! f«i<Bsi 

} a»»*t f*lf« fC<fl5 ^ttV’ pflttfl 

»I^Jl1ftf ?S 511 I 

^*t ’llWfl ®stl 5 itf ?«1 fifjl amfsif'i® ^>< 1 - 

®<tT9 s*!?® ^t5»T5 flat'll 

^tW I 1U»®C51W? JlTlTl c«iitr®- 

f®fsi (:®t«tt9 ? f®?Fi*it$ 

f»if*ti® ®iwarc5tt*n %®5 '3 irf«M mp «riit^ 

®«itp *ift® ■«’* ctNc® ♦it'ail 5in I 

•is» I • ®tpta *ia, a’t*! cpci? *ttp, 

^'a*! CP’M ’iiif, c’fffa’<fpcara fsiai^ 

^favta ®n*li <3^>ITai l (Archaeological Survey 
of India. South Indian Inscriptions. Tamil 
and Sanskrit, Vol. 1 . p. 97. Madras 1890). 

®tPta *ta ®<ii i *!C’iar alia tat'ffa- 

?f®® fraa*#tataa 'stapit’resia 
vtufta ffa cp'sai *11^, mar *t»6t'(«ti’ia i 
JUMw ati *ltciiaita^CT ’I’^.W^a cia 

fwiiiS5( ®tali® CP^tai- 

«*i, ’»ftat«tfaatar cwitf^aHft pfa.a'^waa f^i i 
<*lf® ^apif%<va(a ^ptt® ^'tata 
>iw I 4taai-c»i«®a 'Sfa® ff»i, 'itata •staii 
^*1 itf’iai ca«ai i ^*1 ^ii cafaai c®a*i 
aifaai aftca ca, c«mr®a>«r) afaa*<ta f^i i 
^a ^ai, ^ ca afaaafwiaa 

aa a«.aa atwi^twa, ®iatalai «aia ? f® 
fwf*if*ia ifa, ai 'stata *ticita:ta, c^tata® 
«tata %wa art i 


®iata *ia, ca aa «rcaa a® a'fai, caaa— 
afaaafta ^ataaf ija fa?at®j *irtat '3 ^faa faa 
artai cBta atfaai *tica sirt, ataa, aaf- 
a<^a aaraafta cn^ai ®i®aafta ija 9ta»i (?) (ata*i) 
aah artata faafe ate® ®Taia fa^twi ^tfpai 
•rcaa « 9wt ®ttipa afaaaf^c^aa ata ®a- 
caa ^tata facaaa-aafsc® ®caa atl— tai 
^fna caiaiati®? 

awaf^afeas ajfeac sata 
ai»u a a^fa®ff afaaaftaa: i 
®aarca aaf® aw a a®4)f«- 
a®"i?ai aaa aaiac®a a'Ds i 
41 ca ®acaa-«raf%fl aia-af® at%, ?atc« afa- 
aaiwa-<itaJ atl.?a-«ttaf®i ^aia a®® ®’ 
fa<® alc®ia ai i ^ai ®acacaa 4iawHa i 
CJtii® af»ic®i®, «acaa laaa aaataf^faa rtcaa 
ca, ^tata atfkaj afaaaliaa apfaa faf’^atia 
ataa afaatrtcapf 4a< ^fata a«^r« aca afaaaf- 
caraa fawaitfl^ tjs® 'a®jfa® at®lla"aa a^ai- 
ffwai 4?® 4^ cstttaa ®tarti afiwa 
afaai aai c®tata ? aa^ csttca* ‘aaf®’ 4t ®aife 
at®ta afaaaf-rpi ca aatapaat^ faiaa, ®tw 
rtiaa a', ®iatt "al “^aww 

aaf®* afaaaf'xcar aaaf® af®— aaat^t alai 
tatl ®(«aa a< i ®®an <5tata feaa 
ca attwaatcata, ®tai fa®i®t ®<catai®iiaa 
®ai aia 4® aai, afaaafta ®t^®a alia 
®aiaiaa -aa^ai a^ai ®fa® f®ai ®aiaiaa fiaa 
at5’af®- afa att®a-a<ai^ -aa^ai ?(f^ 
alaia ®ca aawa artai ®iaTa Sena a^®® 
®fac®a ai i ®tata *icaa ata ai at®ia caa® 
ca fawa «®ia afaatiaa, tart fawawa i catiaa 
feiaw— ®flwa-«ia<a, ®tai afa®ti atcat ®fa 
awaaiataa i ®tai tati® altatw , ®ta atiat- 
ewaa ®Ta®®®i f® i tat®* at®«wf® aia ca, 



^tw^'51 ^IMil 

f^srinSSTtm 9^ ^«H?t- 

^AVAA 9l^a 4llf%, 

<tfr9»I I '«1f3, 9f?1 

«*Itlfl HI CTHIC9I 4m-CHH9? 

HtCH? ^WWCHt f*IHS HfBui I 

9Ht9rH« «tHH^Hf| 4 5ll^<s, C9Hn '«9 
^HSlWfll HW I «II1tHCHa '9 CHU^H? 

■$«ltf^H 9<ri 49 IJH'SlW? ^tll HfHUl 
Hfia Hf«tS-tf9WH C<rfHl9 *IT9«1 I ^t9f<l9, 
H’I’fHtC® tf9HtlH5 5*61 9f4C^, 'BTHtal 
f9 ^ HtHI lfH5 HtHtHSHH 4^ 
f^HlH HfilJl 9|H*I><1IC9 «ip9 <if9Htr>l9 
>1^51 fmsHi nHit® Htca t stHH^ifta 9is- 
Hf>IH 9| ? <^T«IC« «f?f3 ®CflH HUS, f9 

HirrHCHfl Hilts 'StHn? ®t8 HfH HtHI? H9H 
'I (HC9 Hlf9«, 9tSl H1CH9 'BtSI 4951 9tfHHt? 
fHHJ I HtnCH 9 9IS1 HIH, 9CH C9H ^Ht? 
§Hl? HHH CHt? 9f«l 49 HH 9««ll— “fsfH IHH 
^HHCH ?THJ HfH9t? HHnifstHH, fH^StHi HtH 
Hit, 4| WSl 9«g1l>ICH fH9t? HtH CHH Ht%” 
?9nf>r I H'H'StCS? StHH'I’ll Ht9fH9 HfH C9tH 
^rnartPlS ■'IIFH HH, H^H ; «t5U9 1trH9 9f?tS 
4HH9 C9tH HtHHHHI lf9?tJH? 9t9U« $Hf?9 
H? Htl I fHI 9 HH HSHI 9f<?1 IfSHttH? Hllt«f1 
Hi 9?1 H99HJ I 45 CHIH, 99HTJ CHU? 

CHH9 99 f9 9r?«UtH, C9tHHHrt? 9Htf’lf9 
9t9Ht»UH? 99CHtHW1^ 99 ?9H HJtHJI 9f?- 
HtCSH I Sfi? Wtf9H^ 9f?l9H, 

45 911 9tS"ft»UH? H9H C?fU9 HtCS I 913- 
itHlH? 9fH CH5 H1H9 ifHflU * f»l««- 

*1? ( Lion’s den ) ifni 495' 9H9HCH ifil? 
Wtf9HHfc9 fWfHI *Ut!»HHtHt HfHHt? Hf*- 

«ius “^wartHU wfHH" HfuTisn i , chich? 
H1H99, jttst? flaw 9lt9fl9 9f IHHItSn- 


*l9C1i 9f9*ra aw I 9 

rH9t?t 9tHHH’5tC9 C9T9Hrt5 45 9l3Ht»UHl’8' 
HtHH I'll? ’tfi9 filH I 99«U 4 HUH? HU <:95 
HatasH C5Ht5l9 HtflW HUHH H15, 

9?!? f99H5 fSCHH, 4 911 Hf»H'«5 55C1, 9t? 
f9tH, HUH CStC9« H< 1t1t5 1®9, C>lfll9 

^®<it« HI 9faai afiisi cnfiCHH, “HtcH'lt fJlWHLi 
atCH? Htf«? 91H fiSUIH, 911f? C9tH aiM 
Htl r CH19 i;i 49*^ 9i 1^91? 9fa?1 9t3- 
HtHlH? 191 CainSl HC?H, 9111 l5W f9fH 
ClflC9 Ht^CHH, 119 iHl C9HH ?tl1 fiCHH I 9fl 
ifimsH— 

“ist39? ?‘t8ai^'?l ejtlll 19 HIIKHI; i" 
111 itil? 38 fii, ?«i ^iita apl'^1 fiH, Ht? 1IH 
'Sjita HcitMi fsH I 41H 45 anft fi in- 
i'll imifliil 111515 9fiU9H, Hit? IlFitl 
Htfll9H 11 1 Hlilll, Ht»IHt1l5 flllSHl 99H, 
4 1«U9 CitHH 9f551HtHHt1 C9t5 lit? 
Ilfllt? «C5t1H f9 ? 

CIlH, Ht?9 dllH, mi’ll 1119 ifl Ht?9 
fl ifntCSH 8— 

tiHi’JtFiii? Hfiiii 91% itafa« 

C11 [^] C1?,ailf« 58 *115918 HU 9111111351 1 
fHHi.fir^j’^ifaa^ rmiH cilitiH few 

c^traaitf*^?? fi99<it5( iu »il^c«'^if35S( « 

5ll5 H'f 9f5l9 rial Hla in Hi 9fai hi 1 

»o>» 1UH1 9t3iui5 ‘iir»9)’ itri9*u3 5ii 

«9tri9 i55ui I 5ii Him ^f9 iftm 
Sns -*115911 9115 f99C5 lfl51 1lf9- 

(>) 4 181® 91115 *lt4 I 9fa C9t1t« 4 1U1 

151 H^ll 15 lit I 11 mtfifiSCH "Cll’l If 

99555 1*5115 I 119tc '8111111 « 9tH5 Hf9- 

f9fn ClfXfl C1I t5]W1. Hi* 9115 ir»151 111 151 
4191915 Cl "liar 115,5 C*l1c«^i: Hi fiftw", 9111 
9919 lf951 1H 15 11 1 flSlf 995 *€9* 41911155 
111 I 411 9915 ®9tf ^#11155 15 11 I C919 1 
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tlv^'tfl 4 ^ 4 'B«f»t ’l'fintr?t»| 5 ? ^f»ul 

>114 T 

♦tSl C»l<lt»5 I ««|5« 

VWt*JW« 5)^^ CJltl^ 

»lt^»l^>«fc?^: 

filRjII C»rfi|t»I«, “S'!? st^sj 

otti^ f»if<i« ^u«, ?rt>i»i^’<rtl «t«t»i ?t«n ?^5i- 
flCT*l I 1^1 «i1«^ ^t»1 

ftCTI*» l” 4»1^ C^t^fl ? 

^fir f»if«ir5 5H, '®i?i ^lt»i 'st^t^ 

f»l<f» I 4»I^ »«ll C’fSJ ? ^1 is»ian“^<l 

tf^^t»l1*lir’^'5?t«II, 3t«H 4^ J1T»|9I 

I *Jt^sr sii 4^»5i 

S»1 tr*? 4’i|f«isi « >I1^^9I^’^^, 

111 fl*it|w Iflil, 5^ *111551 l.r'a ’iraif? ?5- 
5>t5 T ’ll* «Itf»Il«! >151 'Sfisl’l 

lln *tf?W I ^t?, 4| S155t?ttt» 4|!( Pf *lt'85t 
ftl»l Cl, 15 5ft«lt5l1’11 ^ITlsl 

finii 'Sfitcv 5141 ifin 41 ifmi iii»i5>iric4 

( WW '*tl»l5'lll4 ) 4| llfllrt 4t«l| 51«1 
ffl vfim C4*t1 ill ! “•’!«. «1ll I44 I1IC55S" 
4| lltfel Pf 4'8 ^*H<5 ? ^I4i1, Irt5 '4< 

ft? Ill 'B 44i5r5im Cf fit's 

nt'en lllwn 4H t|T5 4<f 41 I[|t1 llll'SlI Cl, 
*ltl»ll'<CII el'll ll-flt»5 ’llfi IIIII^TPJ I 
4ltltl f«fll 4 l«»f 4111 9141 llsifllll, 111 
141 '4C*l4l, f«f4 4444 4141(1141 flCH f|'5- 
4tit fltll ifim «tltl 4451 4M?>lt<H f^lW 
iflll 15111 4’ 414 I 4t4fi4, ♦tlllVI lip CWfl, 
111 44 I 1 1^14141 f4 41 T 4f|t4, 4444 ll4- 
ficmil II CllfiWlll t4t4 44W5 4114144 
llll C4I4 4fll11 44 ?, ^flCSCI f4 1411, 
'Btim mil fifiB I 4541,111 Ill'S 4f5fltll 
Cl 44 II 4t4lfl4 Il.l4t4lf«tll4il ifWI, '511154 


ItHfl 4r5l1l '5 CKII 4151 CIU Hi 411 4fi 
f4C44 410 451'Ji Sllim 41414 4f5l1 

iflUflwl iftlUtll Cl— 

f44« llllfll 'f^|'«C‘t144rt1 ' 
cntl IHllfl 4?t 4 41^14 I 

4^'5. 'ill1l4 Cl 444.-4IIII44 |[4411, 4ll1l 
419*1 C9pf 4l9 f4 9f49, 41119 41^ Cll 114 
91441*1 f4C44 'AAK 44^ 541114 #tll9 

cm fil 41 I 4114 "m -al "f4” 4t4, f^fll Cl 
C494 '^4 f|C44 ifiSl 141 llllll, '5141 411 I 
'f C*l9 1111 1111 4*11111 41144, *51 'Sim ff4, 
'51| ifillei «4 941 lllltl I 

al4 nilslI'Cltl, a«if|91 ill 4ir«»!a ll4 
941 919 f44^ Cl, C«1«(9lfia lOfll® '515*111149 
4114941^43119 '91149111 Ill'S 41194 411 
^5911 41 '515414549 lf|4 filllll C4I4 

'Sfll9 9114 9*111 4159 9111 9111 9f49TC5[4, 4I9| 
f«r«ll4 1 al '5151114 Iil4 9W 9*^ 914IU49 
4f99 if%04r494 4r9l'S |SC4 9f4C5 |9, (>) 
pRi’19 ili4 tftte’li 95911 41X1.'® I'lll^l iw- 
9*91 «1I4 >114 9141 91lfr 5441 llll 5414 4119 
44 419(949-91151 4594 1 fill'll Ill'S 4'S 
111 541119 r49lf|l44, '5111 ^4 I4l 111 41 •, 'll! 
^tm *139 4l49*Kl U) 4l'f9 44114 fl9tl 4194 
iflll fifl'S 11419 f'Sfl l91'Bt94 «*tl|l4 (491 
flC44 9(491 941 lilt's 4119 I 'Blltl 49, 'Sim 
Cll ^4^4 r941-9lfl4l 4t9l 441151 '414419 
iflll fl419 4f991 (o) ^49'8irir 4'|4 414 

Itltfimfia (48 in'! 4114 I'll 914(491 
41*54 <411 Sfll 41l9ri4« 'Sim 9lf»^54 |fet|91 
4194 I ‘^Cltltl 51 ( 4(4 9l»1 1144 4(991(1144, 

(4) 111 C'llin f94 941 919 91. 459 *I»U9 « «9H1C» 
•* 41199 .*4 91C»9 ’»«t1 441 919 1 ( 9 ) lICI CTfllH 
9f45« 9|l9. 4f|CTf9l9)9 4fl« 444!4ft441 4154 411 
(•) 4111145414 4i4 C5t41|4l59 941 9l|545l I 





^t?1 '8t5"fl’IW? ^®I1 

(»H ?fW « f*l*l*>. C*! ' ?«ta 

n« »if’»»i^'<fl « c«t«»^'<ii <*t *«R *il'9iii 

^ts I '^w I 

f(f<< raif^aiR-C»tW t’^«l 9 W^-'TL '5 fflR»l^rt 4 »!» 
c^t«> *n *t1'8Sl Jll^WCH, '5'8f»f5I 
c<»t5i ^»ii ’itlw *1109 I 

(fljjiis ’IK9 R, 'll'? 

W’ft *119 9>lf9=?9<l«l 'SRIC'IS 

9t>l»l9’«h ‘»f<Hl '^Pl?llC^s{ 'a W19 H'®! f'9®RW9 
5?R f*R1 ®«l-{ai9 9U1 

’H$9tC^*», «RR 9>Itt?l1 tifStCS:? I 'iRH CifCa, 
f«|4lW9 Mac® 9®19 9 iNi« fMSI 5f«%R- 
f9«« (•ir'l« ^<19 ®a^l ®9I R5I« 'ejjfis® I 
491, 9r99*5l *1591 I '|9W’!lC99 ®9C«f9- 
it'll'iC® 4® 9[f49'^19 MR MtaSI Mt9 I ®19, 
®t«i9 9MICM <a® <f99’9l9 ®tCa I 

at's; c^T^MMffa ®ia«(RCM« ®r9i ®r®u>i 

ai® 9f99Mil9 MfM I ®R»t1MCM9 '5®'t« CSfC® 
“9l9'il*6 9f9»6’’ ,9t»l9l 9^9U"I CM? «IR® MRW 
Mf9 9I9l« ®t9« Mr« RIMM, xi®<tl 9M1 a^9U5 
aiMC Cnt MRt9C*l®9 «cf9C®® (>) CStt® ®t>l*f 
®C"fl9®I9 9r»I9l 9W« M5M CMMR aj|9tC5 I ®t9t9 

(>) JllftWI ®<nfl® 99 t 9 ^ 1 <S Mfw '^;f»I ■« •mi 
flfll® 1tfi««f* «1 I '8«!t9 -<? CWt^lB flfl®5 «f®? 
®|® lf»rai ®«f ®*1 Oltw I attl &¥ 9l9lc« 

9fi«1 iti 91 91 1 aiUM illtja ®<lti®ti 9«9, 
fifi it®ti, ®rt r«f9 ® wti 9M9i miti ^ i«fi I 111* 
«f» ®1, i Cl ifii ®^i elicit® ®ni ifii 'Stint 
*fi»iMi I 4t t«ti ®n «®< citiR ®titi ifaifn 

cit%i«c®f»iiti! i«t»ti« 4®,® 'ffi®ni: ilj; 

!(ifi f®: ( 41 ) ti ®PiM 9 «i ®<li®inti: ( 11 ) 
®<iicitn® ®mfi« i®e®«c®8( 1*. 
®C1 fl 11, cit Clt^SClfilltit Ht»tl® «l#fl®1 

’^11 vi •f®t ®titi«t«»ci it i«i I 

CMl® I 


*t9t ( catc® ) ictl nt feittfi 

?l[9t9 >fl®fe| ®T9«| ctlTM Itstca I ^talRCMl <«t 

11 cm® mm igufti 4 i«i iffli-m iRsi 

CIM 4®®! c®t faWM, JRM 111 19 41? 'Sllt9 
imi9it fiwiw mf®i®M, Cl® 'sti- 

1T1CM9 ®ri 9 ®(f®«l9 (>) I ®R91 f®M 

atCM ifll'Sll® lit I lit f®M 4®, f® f®M f®®, 
®11t IttW 4tl®tl®9 ®t»l flail ®f9l® 

19 I ®1C1C19 lf91*filC® ®ia?t9 f®Hlt,’f 
1H1C19 ®C® ®®9t9(^SR-®® mini ^Il9«lt9 

mil i®i®t 9 cat® ifii® 19 1 •i®f 9 -ii®mcn 
ifiiiftc® ®tc»it 6 i 4 tcii-c®i® ( i: ) 41111 
i^imi C11 ®tci 9 c*it® ifimii® ® fi^mii 
If C® lf »!91 41 iflltic® 4 ® ®r 99 lClM } 

f®® ^!C 19 f<ll 9 , t®lM “DRillfi iflllftl ®T 1.®1 
*U 49 f®®fe lie® 91 ®J ®lf'l ?91 »ll 9 tfll»R, 

®icii ®T1 «tii9 MTi ®C9M ml" t«Jtf<r ®tafM® 
®m It'S! 4 4®1®9ci9 c®R mmi emt ml } 
’i®9i?, ifamci lii9 111 "ait®®- 

«tij I c®tii®t9 atJfltiiM ®l®iiflt« ifi- 
llfl caRimi atflcRl Ijllfll® f®ii'C *tiFi 
fe^ 5 ®, mm "iciiiiiit:” ®mj 5 c®i «f®ti 
IlMlCa I C®!®!*!!! ®t«®®®mf®9 Cl f®f*t, 
®tl1l® lltl® f 1CM19 ICalMl fimflfll ifl® 
4®1 iflll ific® llci ; 'a®9t? r®^!^!^ mi® 
®tm9 ®1»H®1 1119® ®T*I iRj® llci I r®«1191 
®tm mi11«1®^9 fifl lf»l9klM X •‘-P- Jnd. 
Vol VI. Pafje 20S ) | ®®41 lit® Itll 

lap^ii I cat^im mil i®i ^4 iiwl ®tm 9 
ri®1®l at®!*!! 4®tl1 1®t^9 llRttmi ®< 
fllltfll IllRftr® 1191 ® ®ia1t1l19 H CSffC®! 

(>; ®f« ®f'in In M» ®fs«i ®ipi w 4»ii 
®flic®fii itl®ii 111 ®- atcitom ®fini 4»«ft®K® 
till® itcii I tf«iti lii ®ii ®tfli ®r«4H ici, 
®f® itii tfiiitii ®titt tf®iti Wl lf»® I c®i® I 



^ I f -feir 


^<*11 ftfw I 4i«w -afn«w<[ w- 

^Hh 

««»« ^*1 I *15 «t?til 

^ta« «’ ^tritCT »irtc^R I ^«4^, lf'55tt’i? 
’Hh ^fliw ^t^C»I 4<JSI ^^] ^fB®, ^fil- 

^t«'8 C’fT^ f-lCI^ »tfllB« *11^ 5>tt I 
(%»»«!*» *«rt *ttl?tftE litai I ^WtBT 

«*i^i«« c»i*J’»'9 

«t«1^a Cinf«*tfl '9tt>»l»H »lp?5 fsimJtS 

I'l's: wn ^f»ni 

^t«tw ft’l'ta I 4 f^fsi ; 

c^^»i 4^ ^li»it« 's '8’it^«*< 

4t'8tvlf««(U>n »'^»i ’twi fl’1‘1 
fw ^ll««1 ^f3«1 C’ff'IStlfsi ) 4^^H 

^tf?F *1^ ’tft'BIT’t ^f«5l »5*« I’f « 

««,»it»ifii» WWK sit^— 4B 5(^15 ^tai am ^faJi 
4? <et31T»IC*H nM f^9|tlt'S 'BtBI 

Hc»l *lf9m »\W '9 

4 ’J«f ‘iftf®tt<f C4<r>f 

4t«W ’tl? ^f«51 CVfiHT«*l I “?»t>l*I- 

CT^ nm irfiji <ma f^'sn ^r? 5 i 

*lt*» «1»t5 ’ift® r^MSt I 4t 

^VtWI WB fsiiw 

t^?iir«w*i r '{iiw ^iitsi «*« ^tc«j 

itc*i CBtw^Hh f»ic4« 

C^IW ^ftltffWSf r’ 4l»*t ^tS'9 f» 1 4 
nwi ff, 'Bto *<W T 

«Cf w” ^r»t«l *l«f filfirw 

«BCT^^ fe*f5 cw*t ^tap^i ^finttf««, 

»tiiw ^CT w, ^ ^<rCT 4C¥- 


^tw fts« C^ s? 1 ; 'StBTB >«*IW«’ 'ffHt'l 
C^*«, «R{^rw? CT 

%?t5f? CTftcB ’tf'ssi I c’tUatwJTMfa C9i«» 
^ttn "ifintl?*!, «t5TC« i'?1- 

i?!? Httf, 

»ir?« «^WC^5 ( I’alisical life ) 

4^fei cHt^i ^t«*i cmt^i 5![5tc« I 
C’tH^t^m*!! furl's BS, •t'Btlt- 

^r««C»H ’iStI If«?t1 I C8f«»^’<T4 

4 '5<(S I 

4t 'Bta^w '»itftf5 ^«gt9 nsra 

4«ts< <(191 ’Phrattf I 4 ^f«8 Sl«, 

atwf*!®! mfKl 4«|i^ 9’^flt8f9«"f^ 
fire® flcn, ^i^rtCTa c'T'SSI ®f 5 ®:- 

4. 


n^tfis 

I 

7 

( 'snfZH ) 

Bfiiiflfil (f) 

®seci 

•TB’I'Jfsj 

I ^ 

tBtl 9 t«f«lt*I 1 « atff I 



iH I ] 


I 


I 

( <«vTric»? *1? ) 
f^»uia cii ^??r-w«f- 

«r5ll« ^T'lt'8'5; •TS C^t^f 

«i ’np®-*i’»icw?r >i!ri»i9 •sii 

«»sf5 5i5ir-«^«r *i<^(5<s 5|c^, 

ii?! >a^tw «9 ? ^tisiMC's cnta 

>i<ati»( «ii^ m9'9 

fi«Tx *iil I »tJT9rsita « insist, 'sm*!? >a’9f« 
»if'9S’ici? ^5 McWi 'Jtai r?« »i«j Mtr?a 
955ttl C^, ’IfMil ®?i 

»lt3 'SWW?? ^Wff« 

« ^^«I, '8l?f?l1 f5nt?"f >8 I 

’fSlT ^«3f< ’I9t3ri wi'fl cnif I 
fi»« »t??» iftic’j'lHw »i’tf«i-'}*fctc»i ^tn's ««3i 
>13C3S celm ^f33i^3 *l'^«1 »It® 

»f3C3CW I 3f?t31 WW«3i 5(C?, ^T^31 

»ir?® «t3*i-»i?anc3 f s^i^j »tfca 
*11 1 HJS^I Survival of the fittest ^<t«, 

“Wl’frsc^ «jt3*1 3131 « WC3(C1I3 ^|il” >1^W3 
C6il “ To make the unfit fit for survival by 
the combined effort of a number of 
individuals.” *<?C»ItW3 lid's <5lt3 

«?t35i utaiia citii ^31 I” wci 
'9 *1^3 ?T1 ^CS, 'SHtrim m '93531 
1313 '• 3W1 »3f3 r33H ^C¥, 33fC31S8 

I’tcil IWfWiI 11^ I «?[C33 3131 CT31 

^13 C3, 313131 3'fl-3f33lf33 «13 33331 3^11 
Gregarious animal, 

3lf3H33 "rafS 33131131 3tCS 3*1 3313 
•» 3«3 fifmil -amil tsil ^f331 lie* I 
3<rCT3 W IlfV’t'B 3t<^T3 i»3H 


^«J« 3t3l f331 313lf*^ 33W3 ^31(3 
3F33: •V fit's '« 3ft® 3tr® 311® <331 313lf3® 
33W3 <Slf«^3 ^f®«f3 ^313 « fW® 33 1 
33tl«3 ®tll C3, '«C«Jl®3 3jf»3® t#f® ® 
<I3i3®1C33 13*1113 f33 31 ®t®, ®3S 331C33 
'39'g'®' 3331 13"1t8 13"1133 fnitl 31 
33 I 331C® 33133 *3®1 'gfll 3C3 I ®3®1 
'35113t ®lf31®J f3®13 *I3S3®tC33 

1333 I *1313 r3»f3l3 3tWt fill? I 

3t31CS 331t® <2tC«J® llf'y f3® fl® ®3«1 ®?- 
313^ ®ri®13 *11IC« ’1113, <33® ?3I3?1 51^, 
®35 33"3C33 *3®13 3^133 13313 <333 *131 
StH, 313TC® »13"1C3 *I3"1£33 3f3® « ®l® 

®t®3 f3313 ll'stSQ 33*»1t33 *3®13 ®13«3I 
331® fiSIS ®f331 ®^l* 31C3 I 33® 3®J®31® 
>at ®13£1 ft*l ® ’l3’t*T3 3J331 ®1C3 I *113^ 
331t® 51t®J® Ilf'S*? fi*1 « 33t®13 ^1313 
313 I C3 331C® fl®1 ® *l3t®13 V3I3 31? 
>331 C3 33U« *3®1 ®H3l^f ®r3®13 3t«3T3 
3J331 31%C3 33T® 53331 3't3 « f3I®® 3t31 
f33l ®3£3*1 ®3® 331® 

*9113 3?3It38 f3911 33 31 <331 *391 *?31#1 
*f3®1M3 31331 31 31*18 3l»l®i1l f33l3 ® 
f3?lC3 331®-C33 93 "8 f333® 3?81 3l8 I 33lC®3 
1^3 f9f® ^3f®® *133 I 33®3 C3lt® ®®i31 3?31 
C3<13 *13J ®fili:9 C3C® 91313 ^l® 9®9'«f® 
f333 Sll I 4133®! 3«I®31 (Truth) | ■33"*1C33 
3313 <*lf9 3f3 33"3l33 f3313 31 31t®, 913 <3® 
3t®®1W®31 ®n®3l *11331? t®t3 3f?3l8 

®1C3 313 £3, 3f*£3 31?3, 9131 3l£3 C®3? 
*1313 ®31 tf®£3 31 <«3t <3® 3t® ®1® ®31 
*3*3 3?13 I 13^39! 39) ®13) (Honesty)— 
3f? 31®, *1® * ?13 333 3®£® -<®!3 3?3, *3S 
'®lf3®13 31, 9131 3?£® <«®<3 ®1® ®31 *3®3 I 
'59^39: 9133391 (J ustice)— 3»()3t®'8, ®3"*ll33 



W siftnis*— I [ «? ’W, 

lies ^«(( ^i, *ii 5 «. ntc’n I. ^wc«t« ’(srw? *f» 

•»« '»tC’li*» 1 , ’^•ll I I 

Justice ^r»n»i n’i'wa ^*11 4 «»f w»i? •» ^c?*r i »RaFi 5 «», 

^•11 lt*l, W *<t I ’l^tc* ^t«, ^ 5 'B»— f 5 l’»t«tf 5 j^ I 

CT ^r«|s»t 5 ?'? 5 tCS, *J 5 ^'»K 99 »lf?« cawil ' 5 W 

ent ’t'JiM ’♦ffliii 6*in ilfjf Justice. 

*twa atfi fsnv, >i<i»i ^«11 ^*fs ^tRi^t'ai 
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Chri.st h iviii^ but a few weak (liscii)Ies 
was condemned to death. He died the object 
of the wrath of the Jewish priests, and of the 
contempt of the nation, and abandoned and 
denied by his own disciples, 

“ They are about to take me and to crucify 
me said he “ I shall be abandoned of all 
the world, my chief disciple will deny me 
at the coinjnencement of my punishment. 
I shall be left to the wicked # ♦ * I3iit my 
death will be the life of my disciples when 
they will be more stronj^ without me than 
with me. 1 shall ascend to the skies, and 
I sfiall send to them from heaven a spirit 
who will instruct them. The spirit of the 
Cross will enable them to understand iny 
gospel. In fine they will preach it, an<l they 
will convert the world.” 

And this strange promise, so aptly called 
by Paul the “foolishness of the cross” this 
prediction of one so cruelly crucified is 
literally accomplished and the mode of the 
accomplishment is perhaps more prodigious 
than the promise. 

“It is not a day nor a battle which has 


decided it. Is it the life time of a man f 
No! It is a war, a long combat of three 
hundrcil years, commenced by the apostles, 
continued by their successors and by succeed- 
ing generations of (‘hii-.lians. In this con- 
flict all the kings ami all the fiMCes of the 
earth were arra)’ed on one side. Upon the 
other I sec no army, but a mysterious 
energy, individuals scattered here and there 
in all parts of the globe, having no other 
rallying sign than a common faith in the 
mysteries of the cross.” 

What a m)'sterioii.s symbol ! the instru- 
ment of the punishment of the man God. 
‘The Christ* they said ‘God has died for the 
salvation of men ! What a strife, what a 
bunpest these siinjjle words have raised 
around the humble standard of the suffcriiiTs 
of the man-(iod ! On the one side we see 
rage aiirl all the furies of hatred and violence; 
on the other, theic is a gentleness, moral 
courage, infinite resignation. For three 
hundred years spirit struggled against the 
brutality of sen so, the conscience against 
despotism, the soul aginst the body, Virtue 
against all the vices. The blood of Chri.stians 
flowed in torrents. T'hey died kissing the 
hand which slew them. The soul alone 
protesterl, while the body surrendered itself to 
all tortures. Fver)' where Christians fell, 
and everywhere they triumphed. 

You speak of Caesar, of Alexandtsr, of 
their conquests and of the enthusiasm they 
enkindled in the hearts of their soldiers ; but 
can you conceive of a dead man making 







conquests with an army faithful and entirely 
devoted to his memory ? My armies have 
forgotten me, even while living, as the Carthe- 
ginian army forgot Hannibal. Such is our 
power ! A signal battle lost crushes us and 
adversity scatters our friends. 

In every other existence hut that of Christ 
how many imperfections ! where is the 
character which has not yielded, vaiKpiished by 
obstacles y Where is the individual who has 
never been governed by circumstances or 
places, who has never succumbed to the 
influence of the times, who has never com- 
pounded with any customs or passions ? 
From the first day to the last, he is the same, 
always the same majestic and simple, 
infinitely firm and infinitely gentle. Christ 
speaks and at once generations become 
his by stricter, closer ties than tho.se 
of blood — by the most sacred, the most in- 
di.s.soluble of all union. He lights up the 
flame of a love which consumes self-love 
which prevails over every other love. 

1 have so inspired multitudes that they 
would die for me. God forbid that I should 
form any compari.sons between the enthusiasm 
of the soldier and Christian charity which 
are as unlike as their cause. But after all 
my presence was necessary ; the lightning of 
my eye, my voice, a word from me, then the 
sacred fire was kindled in their hearts. I do 
Indeed possess the secret of this magical 
power which lifts the soul but I could never 
inpart it to any one. None of my generals 
cv'er learned it from me ; nor have I the 


means of perpetuating my name, and love 
for me in the hearts of men and to effect 
these things without physical mean.s. 

“ Now that I am at St. Helena, now that 

I am alone chained upon this rock, who fights 

and wins empires for me? Who are the 

courtiers of my misfortune? Who thinks of 

me ? Who makes efforts for me in Europe ? 

Where are my friends ? Ves two or three 

whom your fidelity immortalises, you share, 

you console my exile. ” Here the voice of 

the Emperor trembled with emotion and for 

a moment he was silent. He then continued 

“ yes, our life once shone with all the 

brilliance of the diadem and the throne and 

yours Bertrand, reflected that splendour as 

the Dome of the Invalides gilt by us reflects 

the rays of the sun. But disasters came; 

the gold gradually became dim. The ruin of 

misfortune and outrage with which 1 am 

daily deluged has effaced all the brightnes.s. 

We are mere lead now, General Bertrand, 

and soon I shall be in iny grave. Such is 

* 

the fate of greatinen. So it was with Caesar 
and Alexander. And I too am forgotten, 
and the name of a Conqueror and an 
Emperor is a College theme. Our exploits 
are tasks given to pupils by their tutor who 
.sit in judgment upon us awarding censure or 
praise, and mark what is soon to become of 

me I die before my time, and my dead 

body too must return to the earth to become 
food for worms. Behold the destiny near at 
hand of him who has been called tne Great 
Napoleon. What an abyss between my deep 
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misery and the eternal reign of Christ, which 
is proclaimed, loved, adored and which is 
extending over all the earth. Is this to die ? 
Is it not rather to live ? The death of Christ, 
it is the Death of God ! ” 
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9VS c^?»ti fetNji 
fv (51 ?if5»?ii 

^’fl^ ’(T»I»I-f»lf I 

C»!t f>lf 5 5l^l’*(fi( . 

^n»i^ c^»it5 frff? ^r*i’ 

>«*wf« ^1*1^ ; 

^'S’lta r>i^5«t»(, 

fjitH cn Jt-i «(^»i, 

'HW? <65^ '««T^t« 555^ 

C^ltf ! 

^tn*lU«F cstfe WJSl, 

CfKi»H f’fisfe « c^fw, 

c»i »i^»i >nii, c»j ifivfi 

C^'Rl •t*ft5 ; 

f51I»t»l 'B^ »I#h5 '<tr*(, 

sitt ^tCI, CB^tsi ’qt«(tr*t 

«rWfl, 

« »(cnitw } 

^'BfiR <9^ C’Pt'l «tf?’ 

*tf?1ttf«E t|i|Tl ^tltf?’ 

c4f£<f *nt I 

WS vfk fiR 

’IWtR BW Rft ?l*r, 

'5^ 

Wtl TO I 


[ «« «fO, 

•fli '95^4? ?— s»|5ltS(’ITO 
C«1i|f8 »Ittns ^?CT, 

9BSTa •H'Bfl CB«sn 

WB 9*t-TO, 

99 flfsi «!?% 

><lt *191 9R»I 9«%, 

fsw 

9£9tf atl I 

99 f?5) «tf9tCi? ^tlll 

Bw «HTO 9tl*n, 

99 flfH 091 «!, 

9I19C5 I 

99 fiir*I Btf^, 

?*l-*t9[*f •ftf’IStR fBC9 
fB9 9t9t« '9?^fn9 firCB 

TOR »ITO irt’l I 

99 fH59 ^tfK ^f»Hl f^?l»l 
CBtTO *I9»t 'fl| 

Wisf 9W« 9im5 

RT«lt9 9WB }, 

99fir9 9n flTO* «11, 
c’nti 9R firw CTO CTO «iti, 
*n*(-^tr‘t9 *1^1 

’iBdi ntBB I 

9ff9 9^ TC^r, 9tf9 
C9t9t9 frow TO 
fir? *IW B9W 

9t« ^f9 15R TO, 



ft* «tt>tjfl <4 *l?11 c^t?, 

iffw c«t?i 

*I9W« C'ajr 

m c^ftca HT'si 


ifrt5J i£(^\ 

'8 I 

*ti*i *ii»5f*i 

I ^^3 

*lT>lft* iintl’r l'!F-'St‘lt»l1C« <4* ^.'*1193 

3f»l91 *H*5t*J 3t«f^f*3i' flf’f®. 4t3l «t3»l 
*lt3 ^rfwtr?* I ^13 ftt» 3l3t 

C'1JT’IF33TC33 ^*^3^ 3(?3tM C3f43l 

>l4t4 ^3CSJ3 5(3 ’JMI '9 SJC315C4 3tr«StC^ I 
>4t 331W3 *1313^313 4ttCe?3 C3>t3 «lf33't3 3T5 
3fini >lf*t«.«tC3 t3tW ^313 C3ls( ?ff3l C3t3 
*r33t3 C*tH 3t33 31 3tftW'9 ?31 C3 «ttC5I3 
^13^33 94t3tft» *f3t«t3E, **?» '^3tr» C3\l 
*113 ?n31 C3t3 3f33t3 3t3i 3t33? ft3nrr3 
*tt3[ I C3l ^ C3t3C33 *tWttf31 *'3313 WSI^ 
3^313 >*I3W3 *3*1331 *31 3t?WI? I 

Tl3Htf33 *tC»lt5sn *ftW r33t3l< * 3[;S1< 
^*3«*fC3T*CTl C3 3t'*t*jf3Cif3 3rt3t3f33 Air- 
ship 43 *3(3113 *1*1333 •«15lf3C33 3T3l« 
3J3** 3?*, *1313 35*13 41313?' •fl*Tf3* *C3 
31*11 3t3 I «43n3 *1331 3[l1l33 3*f31 

*f31C33 *313 C313**13 99 %f* *f3l«ft :-- 
313313 f*33l* Il3l^ 3^31* 3’^f33 I 
f33r*3 *333tn *plf3arn33 ^3^ I 


J33? ♦1t«51«J 311313 * *31313 I ^3 

25l*13fi5<? 33(1 3l3l*r8*33 1 

^lWt3f853l35CW r3f3 *139313313 I 
3313C31 333 If* f3aPC*1 C31 1353* I 
41'*jat3: *3^3 331311*131333 I 
31*3*5 3^t*53 3«.*; *t3l6 3931 I 
1333931313: ^31131313 fiJSp*: II 
g3it3l‘t’l- i3C3l3l3T3Jl8:— 3*31313 fffl* 

1*1* *1*13'^ CS1* I 

6J3133 T[af 3lf3f* 9*39 | ffij Ualt 
*f331 ®3r353 3? 3113 >4* *1*1363 li3 31* 
*133 I >4l li3 ll®3 331 3l3lf9l33 I '4^ 
t3f863 3lte f3r3*l3 31^ 393133 ’^31 ®«.33 
33 I I3U33 3C3J C9)i 3313* 3313 1 ir3 f33Jl* 
333tr33f* ftcn3 I 3313 *1*3 33 4|*J,St3, 9* 
31 3f‘13l33, 31*3, 35, 3«.9 * *t^t3lC3 f3r3*l3 
*13* *313 **5111*13 1” 

451t33 3<3UlC* *1331 •ir3C* 3tf3 C3, 
C*33 “®3r358”l C3 *1*13336131 3lltfft33 
*131 3W, ^11313 33* 5ll.*3 3ll3l *1*13-313 
f353l33 r3t33 3lir« 'Sl3t3 3«3 4l5fil* ft* | 
1(t3^1'3' *1*13-33^ (3313-33 ft* iftsil C313 
33 1 ftC3 *1331 <4*St *t3f3*-3W3 3<*1 

4131* *r3t*ft I 

“at* 9CVm9) ^C«133< 33**1333 • * 

*331 *1**1 r33R f3t3j: 333 3lftf«l I 

3c*i3t3: «t3t3* *i3ji 1 1 

* 0**3331:11* 39^1111133*^13 I 
33lf«3/35lS^931 C33i:i 131*31*1 K ► 

133: C*'t33111* *13^313*3*31 I 
113^39*13* C*^331**C3«31^ I * 

*C3l: ll* 3lc*«3iw: 31«>r**9f I 
•313 131315 *13: 311133^(9 it*?: !>• 
16r33I3C31 3UW1 33C*5r33C«93l I it 
3*:3oa['i '5>cl3 on* **iy3ar3: 1 
931313 i*C3tl3 3t*1 *1^3: s|39 1 i* 







|[«ll I 41 

giswi 4^*f nwnt I 

“«»i5rtj lt« •»« ^tr«- 

ITift ’»!»*(’»» I i ?w 

'»3^< nil ^ iivij crff « ft*I I 
£»l^ 3W31, '»rtir>|f« I CTI 

3Wfl IWtat’H*!! 

•3 ^fintr«l»l*I CT1 « ?t33- 

l|t1? ift®, ^Jt»!fM f»«3« flWHI aFW 

cn^ ’I»l« 3t»t3l ^l«tfs»f, 

ls(Wt«3 

CTl 3if ittlf* ■tfC’I 3fl I ... C»lt 

fifij3«t <5f«r *if^3- 

3*ll^« I tar c>[i nt ?t*i 
1 ^rare «i?i 

<itt« ,ft«^, 3K3 •rst’ii- 

«f»t« I cVt^VHlR Htwv 
fijfi! 31 itviriw 

•furfi i” 

:jrirlt«i!H r^^aci cnt 4rfBl3 ^tW5i«n c^it 

C3 fw, 'stfti 

’nfiiwfi i 

’jfin't u 3»fi«1- 

ffcin, tarf««. ’ 331 ^ 

•» I nt’Jtnw? cw»i 

3w nftwt's f^si, «rn 

c’la’t r«'wt'5 ret»i3 31 1 

•a^ •;«i 3firin tartBi, c3 £3J 

n»- !5 -’r ’i: *>(1 ^ ^ffs: -twiv 

'.Ilf ’"*• « 31, 3t*n«t f«'.I nr? 3W 

3Htf3l33 3t3t3« 313tl3Jt tarf*^ W 
«lf« 3tf3ai C33?t3 lBrC3« 11 ifill 33< 
^ItflWlI 3in— 


•3131 3tirWt37Wft311#ll1« I 
tar? itiHfiifii? fit3«twinii» I" %!• 
ititil, ^iiiti -08 3<, nit^ta <111 1 
‘«3in3 £3^3tlT^t C33313C3I31 l«tW 

Iff ititi Kitim it«w atil taici iM- 
nitri fiire ifi3 1 ” niTi I 

>8t tftitia tar-fiift itii^ fif3 3f¥i 
•^arflV’ 3t3 lt13 lfiltriW3 I ^ltl*C333l3" 
3131 C33 «t<tl C331tw flSlrtlt ^filtn 
<*1511 ifiltllf I 

tarfi^ ’jjrtitv i|i mm itii iftn 
x«3t ttt 3tllfiw3 Cl, Itll IWlll «1"H 
ft! iftll flft lltfl i4r iflltff 133 I <»t 

11^ 3llt35!r 31fril«9 31 itlJttl till 
itintfl awi if«3 113 llftll «fittl ifi- 
3rira ifiti iitii i’titfii33, 113 tarrii- 
fiicii lit iftffii ifii itmti 

flt«3, lit— 

•ifilitl Cl 3il^ 3?«rciiaf3iitim ' 
IIIIJ lUfitil? iilitnilil ifl I 
film 1 mil? iiiciarr3i?iiiii 11 

1 .j» 

iiifj 11 ififw itm iifiii I 

Iv 

ifiRiii I” i« 
^iti 43 3 ^ I 

•itin tarftiii f3i3itfi il3ii3tfi3i 
^it ititi I ifi Hitit C3t tarfii UK’Kat 
313 4rt%it im f«3i itlfi cit tarftrm 

11 ifllTCfl «f311 Itm 1U3 flflB itltff I 
Itltl ItCf Itll-ll flft 3« I C3titliaK3 
ifift C3t iti^-313 tarfi^i iw 11 ifm- 
cf 3 r ifiT^i 3»iti I 
tarfitai i|« 

ifiitt fW3 mi iftil ififti ititcfi I 
Hitiaar fti id tarfiiii c*ft»i, 
ifiwn 1 iiti^i (1 fimi ififti ifiraftHi 



>11 1R«01 1 ] «lt5J 

^Mtw« *lt«5l 

’rffU »i®j *i9TaF^ mi 
ijcwim ’^<Ti*u i 

i«vrBi»i«wfiln<artCT mir 

«9t«l^cw5yBi »ni'W I 

9i¥h't«— b-i 'Hnint I 
^in ’smar ^f»re»ia, w- 
*nit»ni mat? f^wi 

vff^i cat -Jftw, isaftarfa*., aatatst^'s 
aaatat i «»tfa wtra, ca iti a?i 
caaaaca'« fawaa ’ffiiw atta ( c? aatai ^ta \ 
caara caataij Staten atrtia af« awi aa*n, 
catara cat ata aatcatara ^atew faaai a^faca 
cata 'Btata Mf« a»facaf area ai «" 

aaat^a ^ata i 

tarr»wa ^tataaa-aaai ca facaa ^awtfaa 
aitata, atai faiitat® aHai atcat "it -afataata 
atia— 

“ajaaa'atf^ aarffa? aivl^a aat: fia: i 
aatal alacaiaataiafa: v> 

Wfa aaaarrfa aftcaMfaataat* i, 
catfaat^aatanPi af a< aiai'taa^aai ii 
aattai^fa< aai^ aaata: aiatata: i 
itaia aat?a«» aa< waitaataaj «v 
lawta afaaw fa^aw aatfila: i 
a'saatfa faatfa raaa< a^afiia i" > 

aatata— a< t 
“tarfia. cataairtiiTfa atca, ca^aafaatfaai 
acwt^a-atfatl (ataa) atla^ai aatta cat 
ftia ^taaa afaa i cat ai« "W aaat ataaa- 
fa, aaaamia ata <«a< atai aMtaa afaati 
fafaa (afaaat%) fWlaaat*, aa»a<afa 


<iiat *IW5I alfat*» 'a ifW i >» 

?a>Taa faWa ^a aatija atw, tarfa«, cataa 
■aarn aaaaiatai ^fa«tnfaa afaai aa^a a>ai- 
tuaa aaia«t afsai cata afaataTjs cat aa»t?i 
afaa'afir ?aa> atcaa aa? aatataa aa^aa- 
faai afia faaaaaa ft? atatHa ata i” 

aaatala aajata i 
<atft 4iaa awfiaai atca aiatca ataata\ 
afaaf a aat ^afta atfaa— aaftcataaarta <«a- 
asiata 'aaaaa, aaat fafaa ata ai i faa afaa 
^a ata^a, atacaa atia tata afaa cata a?aia 
caai ata at i ataa ^tcatcaatt atar aatia aewa 
atti afacBia i tatca tai ca faiaa cata^a 
atatt "at <aat'aa atwea i cata 'i.aa 
catca atfaca atta aaa 4taia atai ac?, a^aa 
caaa atcatcaat ataiat ^ata alatta afaai 
cata aa i aafa's ^a-awta ■aaaa ataata ata 
afaa atai atataaaa afa< 5 («ftt at® ®t ata 
atatfaa afaai ata aai awata «i®- 
atata ca«a ataaj ar<'5 atatta , astatw aw ata 
at®, faa aw aca taa't ^tataa atiataat '‘tata 
awj afaai ■etalaata aa i 
t®fataa aw ca caaa itaat wttataa, 'stata 
waa 'Stati ®t ca, atatce aw a"aa at aa, ^tatt 
fa'^lacaa ®aat® call atatfaa— wtatcist facial 
afawiaa :— 

“a ®a aa tat»a «ttaf»raa faf faaia i 
aaif^tti. a'acaaf a«tn aa^tt"5 fafaa: i” >« 
aatafa— (r» aif i 
“®wii ca afa fa^feai aw aatai ^faai 
Waal wtta, 'atai atta wtafa fa*5a atfaiaa ca, 
^tatfaataf faa® aPaatu r aaat^a w?ata i 
aara: twfarsa itf® ®ata aaattaa aaf« 
<;(ca^tv waattaat f?«1 a"ataa a^ia aai— 
“Pnfr®ataawtfata»arrfii» catfa*p i 
Ttatwwtfaac a*tfaarai®i aw aa: m« 





flftl®! I" >« 

i'ssivt® y* >5^ I 
“»rtlCTTi«« at'si ^■«ifis(»ti»i «, 

tw-nwi 1 rt *iHC« ^c« «(if%w, 

Pit ’I’in »iw n’ltin Q*f. c'st’iti^ ^taRi 
^f?c*i c«t>ii5 r I 

•afsnw'fl '^t’tiJi Mfnw *fTt (^, 
Pw^ifa^Bta am awf«f«. aw aafia ai ^ftiftt 
fji a^w aia; alsifawa afaart ajai 
Btata faat« ataifan i aai - 

“aaata? Raw mi *iapr«5f^’( i 
Bafaii® a^afajsi^llc'B i is 
Waiantra^ai •i^caFias aaiafa: i 
^tffcata aa< qa^a's’i i” « 

“-afacaf ataa-«aa -fla caataaiaj aapaiar 
»itf«n ^r?'5 « faa« cafaai ai<i cia atw 
aiatwt ®Bcaa>aa< wtaew a^-aaa atw 
atfaa alai %attatf«^ aca ^uataa atfa- 
«ai” aw aiata w?aia I 

•aatia wiaai cafaw auwfa ca, tafaa 
wtaaia ajiaca ^6ai a^«tca «aa atal« af! 
atw *nrawa ai-’fna, ^tatpa icaa a"^< 
wtntaa afaata "aana rt'sai al»i ai i aianu 
anaai iftce ntfawfs ca, Iffata aa ^awtfaat 
'n(aaaiw '«rtamu^ a'«ai ascat 
'klaiw afaai, aja waaiwa afaa >. cat 
wfa-«faMTt 4aua aw afaai aft® atatcai 
4ta*t 4t ^awffaai asftissta aaiaa afaia 
aiatfiiai fafa wia »i?aca %i^a atwaifa- 
Pia ail wfat ca Btata wtaia-Broacaa 
«ataaaia faa, aiai fa^lacaa aatat ^ajv 
atitiai aai- 

aaiaia'ttfa aatwa^wi aaajfst aa« 

^ata|t« I 


fjaaai c«a aataraafai »iaa ^atatafa 
acacaraats^ i 
a« aatvt« vs a^ i 

“cat atwawt cara aataa ^faca caaai aac 
w^aawaa atai atca, wawia ca cataarti 
aatar afaai ^ -sifs atw, caaawa'e «ta 
awa atia r aaatata w?aia i 
4t aa« a<ai atra tarfac^a aw^aftc^ 
wiaitaa taat 4a§t Bts ^awtfaa aftata afaalt 
cata aa i twfac'sa ataata faaaa atw ^laai 
wiataaa ^«faiaa ^a if«aifaa aiwaaiia 
Bata afaca aa«( at i' 4atca wtaai cat faaaaft 
Bfia afitai fawta i— 

“«c aaiaif aiaa: afaaaiia aiaf«: i 
•iaa^«. faBiac a«.a a'$ca aila aa®? « « 
BaaiaatataH awa»a'C a^acai 
atanc atmwtc faawcti aat^ain* 
^aaianfaci«ai«i^iaiia'5H aaiiaa««.i 
a»tw aaitt^a -aiaiiw aaiaatat: « a 
wfaclt{a1aaiaa*5 acwi aa ’?a'('a! i 
ata’^a^ai aiwi cauaiai ^aaiaaiai i v 
acaaca «*iaw'?[ acw i 

aaui9 aaaisiT.® atan a9awfaa i » 
ataac 'j'lfac faajaaalaaac jpasii 
atsta 'sta^ aia aai a*ai«w «aj » >• 

'S'sai laaac^lia aiaai aiwcaia i 
«lj9ai afat aaii afa wi^c 'aataiiac r » 

— B'aaato— o» a<f I 

“aataf« aaiaa faact faai «tatia aia aaa 
atai wtfaaa Vfaai afaa, a«.a ! itfa fat ^titia 
watia afawa, aitai wta faait aa i waa 
aat«ai ^fawt Baal awa"ava^fia a* atwa- 
atf ataaca afaiaa,— ataa i wiaana cat 
aaa faaa afawfi , aaia i wtaata aai aafawta 
ai«faa aaiacwa wajtia afaitcta ( aai ) 



m’W I ] «ltw '9 « •F!9T*l 


^W<r, I 

S»t? rpj 'flt ?tw *l'9*tf«« 

fw ’IS «it« 'qW<- 

f'r’in«t s«tw 

util «t« ^^StCfsj I 

• ftsi «ttcv I simi fj;« ■ant’t ^fiiw 

’ll iir« atNw »ltt5 511 I” 

^<*iti9 c^ Iwwc®? >i9^cwa ®ia«i 
'9tci, '5T<i 'it’itprfl fnvf 

5JtSlt«11 5lfi|?1 c^tn I 

i’WtfJl’f-’lflf tfl ^’IC’IW 51W’<3T5lf^i 
’ist’fta ft4rt twu »iwtr<f« ^5 ^r»nit 
iBTC’f 5lfiui ®al 5^5tCf I 

<fl»iU5i *(5Jf isftw «i9a-«5s ®*ttir^i 

rnf«4 ’IftH'Bl I 

•itrBtsft CT, ^fti5i^ '«it^ti- 

?l«r9 «rf® 'Bt?l5 «t®t"f® I 

^^tcirc^a? »ir^® ca ^®H-ac«fa »it’Bt«. 
»i^9, ®Hi tfiiR® I— ^ai, 

“®1< «fa« «tt91; ’tts’iw: 'tsi i 

«rraca«f i" 

«8 »r< i 

“‘jst’ftw *t’«*tf«a f5i®cfe CT "it® 

®fiiaif9*i, c’^^5^t«t (i\\ utai ®tsn ®b® af®® 

ilai ^»i»sicai 'Sicai ®ta[i ■staf^t® ®rai® 

*itf«t»j I” atatsffa ®?Btir i. 

^•ita ca 5(tata ®*n ®rfB, ®Tai atai 
^Bti ^f9t® *iifii «, tarfiis. ®t®t"tac*l 
cat^t^f* *«® 

mfiii®*! ca, t5«i 'a^)i®ai’ta atai 
*rt< ^wfir® ®ftai f*m ®ai®T» %«.»ttwsi 
®ftw ntfiic®® I 

WfC« aaflf® Ca Airship ® Aeroplane 


*fla ftai >1* ^cia ®iHt®5i atata 

^<«i atn*! 4aa« aa aaa»rtc»t®, fa®caa iaaa 
ca, ajaat^ ^Tiit tffi5j-®ai® 
ataa ilai ®[ai a'^< ®TrtlT*llat^^9 
a^atfaa • 

®»ta <ii®6t 4ifaai ^laiHacaa aia— “Taaaa" 
tai a;ai®l^i « «sttafa-raaTa, ®®a ittarwia? 
aja 9 ® at® I ataa tatc® «iftatai afaai fafaaai- 
f«aTa a"ata5i araatrswa i tai ®Tattca '«»a 
fa's, faa ca, tatc® ^a*aa atacaa aaica^f a?« i 
tata attaowa c"fa^ai at;® «tt« 

a^® I >aatia 'aiaai atia^iaa raf®8 •sicai aacai' 
c»1i!®taa a<ai ta,® ®fac«fa :— 

“at cat®a aag^ «aa®^ a®';aa’( i i 
a«Tr®if9 fa 5 1 ; fa y?af: a^^ltfasi: i 
®® aai ta a?F«. ♦taaaiBa’t n a 
an cai®aata<5? ®iaa nfaaiii® i 
®ia aftfa®! caaifarfaai fa®ja: fa®ls » ® 
^tcaati nfniai at®ji rafaai®<irc®ra®t: i 
®aaai ^®1aa atiai: *iaia a®'an » » 
fa®u aa f^Bi faai'Btaai’® aafna: i 
atna a93?ffa cata^ifau ®taa5 « « 
aijafs^ aai na®»f i 
aaf% aa faaiai af®i'® afaata^^: i «> 

®a nai nta *t«a^ a i 
atnasaaaifa cataatat? 'etaas i a 
aai aa afat*^*! ataita ? ?aiass i 
a5aai®3ir®tfti caa ?|af® \, 

aatc®tt»?^ a^^r® a<r® aa^i: i 
®c®tara®agi? aiiai cnn^»®^ i » 
mm 'jfTK «»r«f® ftaa atf® ataa i 
®t®T®ata ai< a ati»it^ aat^ii® i >• 
cai®atau aaafft atnaBaat®a:i 
a 2 m®a»c?tfa®ja ®»tf® atfa aaf a* i » 



” «wt*tfit I f«a r«B «rwin 

>MttBBH5TC^ BIW fi|®t: « I 

^ iWtB >«artfi Bh’W I IJ13 

WS Wl «f^ei I »« ^arftll'BB BWB »t5 iBtB %’llBtf’WI ff»I ^ I 

irtW’ifl fBBjt^i ^f'T'sm >i<f^ I ’WB'SJ ^arNwB bb 8w«b 'SfTt^'trs 

Btun Brfmt'n »ii BfKBin i >• <«b? ijftB Brf<rw« fBiiwin 

4rt«wtfB Barfl i ilBtfw i 

WB BBtBBlBB ^*l>lWtlB flBtBBW BTbMB 
WWlftkCBB® OTHBicW^IV: I >• SnfB^V *I7t»Bl«r ^llBtBI ^BltB 

Btl*! BtljraWB feB TOB CB>» fitBtrBCTSJ I t«TB nft® fB'#lB% « 

ftBt*IB *«^l«B f»B «PrinB •atffw ^5Bnft«, <<'1 bib ^IIBW BfsBI fBBlflWBI 

Btn ftfiw B*Bt«— Ban’ll BW-BlBtBlB fBBBI B(«Bn ^BtW «rtBBl BIB Bf»Hl1 

^filBt B1W, ^BBt? ^®5BB ftBW '*IBB *ltfBl«f5 ( 

Btl*W B»n BlBtttE, '5<»IB CBBStBJ, «ttBB1 BtfB fBBfBff 4V «BTB BB B)B^5 B^Br, 

CB, Btf'tf'R^ CBCBB fe*tB ^(BfB'® t fBBfirBB ^ 'BIBtB <»’f BtB— <lBtaB I iBtB ^BB 4BF BtB 
5?1 CB CBIBB BB fB«-BJtBn'5 ^0? CBftB “SBB" « ffB 1 ^BB’ BIbR '8iS55B1<4 “(?!" Bt^ 

I H'BBU CBBBtBIl^ fB^B BllBB B*l1 ft'BB I ««t BTtfB BtBI ^B1 TBIBT^ flB Bf»l*1 
i|«r«^ BlBtCB— rBBWUirBlBB BtB ftWB BB®B CBtB BB I ^BBl CBfBrsfB BfVf®! BBCSB 

BtBJBB Btl^BB BfilBl Bf<» B^Btlf, ® fBBtB¥- aeroplane, biplane »I»BtlBB »t5 'BV’IBtB 
fBCBB fBBtB 1[*BB BBW BlBJBB B?< Bll^* BfBBi «ltBlf«BB BIB1« BifBlB fBBtB-BtB BBBif ^BlfB® 
<6fitf«W BlBtlBI BW1 BBtB mtlBBl B^W« BIBI BB»I 'BBfins B^BtfBB I BBt«lBlW ®lltB 
«Bf«BB BB1B OTaftV BUB '«B< CBBfCB ^BtB BTSBI BTB CB, ^B<% B? BtB’B BtBl 
’BrtJWlB ®B BiBl 'BfB'5 BB, 'BBBBSBBB^ CBItBBtCB *It» f^tB BfBCBIB BfBBl "^BfBBB” 
BtfBB B®B BIVBB, CBBIW tBBtW BtW Blt« B^BttfCTB 1 • 

nfv%\ BIB W, WBBB BIBj’BB Bfc BIVBB— CWBla Bf fBBtCBB 'SBtB ^BB BifBStt 

CBBICB BlfBBB 'B’Wfl fBB'8, «BBB«»I BtIJJB %« fijCBB, <<B« BCB, f%l »l9BttBB ^BTB 

BB»BBtl.BB,— «^C<1, BBtB ^tBUBB BfB Btl® B^JW *»tfB® BifBBtfttBB I <BBB f¥. "J^BtCBB 
BftB *SBf« Bll«tB, CB? Bt=BtB-BWtB BBBB ftBl <BtBttB Btlft fB'ftlBB'e ^WB Bt^BI BtB I 
BtlJIB ^iB BtVIB BfBBI I BWB nfWtBC® B'tBl'J.B BtBBt BtBBfBIBB *(rttB«rB 

B«B fBBtfW I TjPBLBtCBl «tfBBUBB "Bi fBBBB Bl'BBl BtB I BBt- 

BtlB«tBB ^tV ItCBBfBBtB B|1« ^TtBlB laTBlB BtCBtBB vfilBI >l?Btl^ %sStB 

BIB fBBtB, CBfBB CB BItBtB TbBI ffB B1, BB« ^BtfWWB BBtB BtBB BCBB I ^BBI CBt 
BWB BW BfBB« BlBtr^B, '8W "BII I/%C« |r|i« ifftBI fifCBft I- 

BtBI Btll^WI CBItBfBBtB iBBfBBW B[«BN'e 
flB BftBtl BfSnW *KKBW|B BIBI Btl5»WB 


• «I»bB1cb1b »Ibi I 



I 


iH *R »01 I ] 

cni c'rwt’iwH ’vr’TSfiTt msinM i ^ 
f«i»tfw^, feet fes.nffe«, 
f*«5r»i«, ^<f5» ^ ’ifiit»r fsm 
Oi« »itfi»i I fe?1 c»i^wwi 

fM fe# <r3t'5l*I f*»*tffe« 5t»l« 

'8 ^5'5 0«i 

vt»itaf?r5» *tjta ^\vs mPt** r ^s»nfe- 
'«?«(n5, f»iw? «t?iT? I 

st’K^a fe«,*tf« 'fl'Iai’t alstiif— 
^fawse, iww '8 sitit ft 4«itaf 
^?fr f?ai ^lita ^finTf«»n 

^»raraiTi»i 75^ ent ^^ftawa «tt<5Tr?{- 
*TTM “cajiatfac^a t3f’i*i « ^aaf?*!- 

•fj’tifc'ta «iaai a^ta" afijai aa ^faw <flae 
astatfa^te^F *i^ai aalaw aal^ a’a, aarfe, *nia, 
■a^a <9 at’Fa’irta ^affeaa^ 
aaa <*iafa afawa i aaii <4^ afeataaafaa, ftw- 
cafactfaaaa aftaeaaacia fafaa^ faferi afaal- 
caa, <4^ ^aaar#« aaa faaaj^ia afaai faajf® r 
aaafe Hiraita at^'*taa ft«aa ^ajata i 
'aatca 5 aii afe a aa-snrta a gaii afea 
^feteaa afaai afita aft® afata*tata 
cata aftiat^ aca afa, «4t afaa cara liaaitfaa 
aJtwna ataa «wta ai'Jta aia 1af|l aa\ 
>4 alia alaai atataaiaa aiialaat^ afaal 
atfaata i <4aM ^ftaai aaaiaa aai afta i 
aatetacaa fa^a aatta fewa atw, 'irata acaa 
atai aca faa^ a^a all aatca ataai ca^ 
fa^J feija afacafa :— 

“aaran fai^ta aftcaa feaa aattataca acaita 
afacaa, faa tiata aaaia afaaataj faaffea 
a^aai i afs aaai aaian firfta ajtia 
'ata atataa fia ai i” citaafe a* 'aarfi, 
^^faa ft«aa anata i 


«4^ a<ata afe ataai tai afaca atfa ca, 
fa^tcaa aaaa 'atifaa a'faarcaat am 
faa I «4t aa aact fafltcaa aaaiatatai aaata 
aatalai fetata? feitfaa afaai aafaa.aai 
ffefa atai afaataa-aaa afaartai ficaa aati, 
^ai ca affeaa amti aiaaafea ata faa, atai 
aca afaata acal ataa^ caata i arwtc ^ai 
cafaca at^cafir ca, ^ffe t.ataftca'e ^ttaifacaa 
aca) c^aa ca a<acata faaata faa— , 
atai ata Fa^^ 'stai aacat® aca® aia^® at® 
<4ac late® ^awtfa®-c®\aa acij? atai lata 
aif«aa atfa® alitfiai «i®1ti 
am®) afeata ^awtfa® aacat® a®caa «^a1®a 
aa *(catl caatm aacat® n®a faarttaa aca 
^aiaa alatfaa, ®tai ^taai "all ^^faic®fa i 

^%5at6a Basa^ fa’Btfafa i 


aa®! c®ta atfa caca 
ataw aafa ata, 
aa apti® c®la aifaw 
faca ®aa atai 
all, c®ta ® atfa® ®ai 
'atfa afaa ara^ 

®tacal atata aaa Itaa 
4taa ftaa atai i 

Sfaarra’Sf caa i 





I* 

’®i»iN<>» »it5i mft'51- 
Cfcaf sf^iwt® ( 'StSTW f%s 

ffjjt «?•! ’»r5t« Stc^si HI, tr^TCH? HW 

^t4*i, f *j- 

ai®f«i5« 5f»i« 

C’ftH HWffl Htt I 4»t^H 

^•laiftfir r^5t3 

a|?«i HI aHiiH, 

■st‘i5(CHa csil HJ< atJi 

• 4^1191 “itfi^’c? *tfti< nTaiaii 

’I'HniH m*t«4 f-t-fS >ic«n iirt ■:»f«a 

«i «t»irH« »■<?■?. ii??in «r<2ps tssi 

H*niira ’ut'if «^iiSt a«i I ^t(s »ii>i *11 
•HiliV’i ii'Hi't >i'*ir«'i' 8f»saf ic-unt'iiii a^aSl 
HrtU^ c’fiH •itii!| 1 ’tiM* '5'<>i«rii *lwi r«ti 

I 

“atfilifii »ifwi >i^ca iCHi ’»fi«c»i i 

a«lt< Ht*llTl '•KlSl cifl^ *ll4t?Htl I ^11 ^r«Ml I 
««JH iifiscH fiwiu ■»ai«r*i mi ftifiii- 
cf*! 1 iflCH C’Kjf'ft ^l^Pl llf^ica 11 ^«HC*l 
mm ffic« •I 1 W 1 , n^iH ifiw "ttiir 

«ii6| «i_f9iii cifmti. f«ii» 111*11 »ittr9ir*imti 
fufm f*ifii' ciiica mu «iii h,«i 
ariwim *fiiiti nriaicicir*iit«i I «ii- 

nH* •«11^'’ ».«*!1111 llllMl fll^CBfll itllflu, 
mi'll lilt iiicmn ifftiti la c«fi'5 ii ii^ i 
Hiirs«»ici ititai laiitfi cm fiiim 

nHcii *fcii i?sic» Htfiiii mi«r»i« 

nm. *11111^. -m 'ai*tr«’t 5 1 itiftaii unn fnim 
lit*'.!! iwiteii .w 's'sw nwHii a^Hi 

•H'l^ irw* I 11V111 fieii Infill ciricii I 

at* ■a'Sl ait I aififii ficm fan, tifiiii n 
5f»iw«, Aiffl t»u call fifia 11 It? I 
itfticins? atwtsii i?ti. lai fiautu *iw 
?(fiii i?{i ifin Htiii iti aft 1 <1 Him n«u 


HftlHl(>) «t««H HfJHH 

?’t%a HtH f9 fefiffi «*ta pirn's 

fan f (1) 'Btic'sti, fiiiH®} mra ^fsiln -an- 
CH? wil 'HlffH HtH Hts« HtStlf I '«t 
^ftratcHi caiti ^Tf?*itti? ntHwa 'aw 
•anti HI »!T«51 CHtH'9, ^Hta "HfiSH HHW 
Hf^HtH Htita fatiafai iffH*! ntti ^ifta 

H^Hiii I'H.ia mwcii tancai lalis «atpt« 
ait? a^ij I jaaiaci aifi aftm atHitl H*fi 
*icai ail st*ti '.i«su C641 aftcH cicii anati itii 
_ an i?ci I iifvi j i®m® Hcnai ays icaii isii 
afia.to latm? an itil a#»i i 

(>) iitCHtsii ,— «t?ti hh aitwi laitiatai 
fisti 11 aftm an aftcH tfaitcii i?ij ifFaci HI i 
ftiju ««i f-cH irsiiH mil tf^iiH It? iftn 

SiatH ?r«iiHiiii ’(I'l® i?cH •mi HI I 

ajiHi I ‘fim ’^t?a* iitl anaa iiiHa i?im i 
S*ialH 4ii?fis«tH cl la i«. atn naHifli ft«« 
Htci I ftiJIi aaw ci«i! aiitia ?ta» i?ta •itti 
aii mica ■*!?« lai fititfta i?ca *lici, «t»U? 
c»ii i?csc« I taitai hh»chi tn ft^i aftit? 
i#iti aica Htri'^ii afti antfia aftiti cill an 
11 Ht?i aata fiitHcmt amiftnn ci hi« i>h 
H lWa l?lt«. fuacn Hia CH? CH? Htl? HtCHtfta 

i?it« I HU hh«cii Cl Htitciiai HiH? ftni, hii- 
CHtia Ill’ll «lli am aft'.a HtciH fa ? Hit* 
am 1U1 HiWa Huawi Htiftwica IftitcHi 
«ntilH»c*i «ui an an ftiiti «4i wan a a an 

HCl I 

(1) HitCH i'i I— nci Cl aiHCHi iti^yfafai ««ici 
llfH* »?iiw aim HCii aa hchi itia l5H*lf*ati 
11 HitMi amii tHi fttiaftit fn « nn 

a#j*i I *itH a cintHicn aianiHHtfi Hiftatcn 
Hcl4« ititcii HicH amr 1 cicl as*!!* fin , 
ifHanficaa tincii ncitcm iisi miiftatcH 
awnHiift itc* 4titcn HRn aim* iiitci i ii* 
afinc* Htfiiicn Hftcn nftma lati fu’fia Htftf* 



»R<m I ] 1 M 

^ffinjn WC1% fw« Hwrn ‘‘fsit^^f*I*|f«^t9" *l«l'3f’IC‘Hl Wf*l’lH 


n"?? '<<l*t'9 W I w 

’c»f<i«rf, a ’ic«n'8 

r¥r«l»«. ^tC»I15H1 ^3) C3t3 ’ffirt'Sf? I 

“c’(t?3f«r^fnr ^fr?iC33 

’IW I ^t?l9 

^?t3 ’ll® ^tf?'13 31^3! «f3« 
3f’®1 "^TS^SS? 3jr«ft3 4t3»I «f5»apf^»l’? Sfw I 
’fsti srft I ^Ta^w 

wgw 3f9I31 «Itf<r*IC 3 fl 

<tJtf« «f3t«3 J15(f«f5ir3I>«, t«f 1 “C’l\?3t«l^t»ll” 
«««! f«a '■[<13 »lft3!f3 ’»f3C33 r»H1 
■Iffsf 31 I «ff3 33W f 3amt ■ftf3’l«3 
41? 'B«,3'$1f *l*l*gt3i‘t ■1131133 3<31 33 I 

331,- 

3TP^1 ?3t5T3j3W3 arttf3C3, 41? “^3113” 
alC3 filfl® ■lt«.— 

<111 331313 ■(If3«l3 4t'513lT3 I 
^l*ft«1t5l f331S[ 33iC3iai 3333^ «” 

t'Bllf? I 

“'B33C3 ^13 >® 8 l CSlltIF 31»3131£33 ^1333 
W3 3^% 3?3TC3 41? «33?3tC3 ^l£3,— 
“Ifg ^tfy*t3 3113 113? 331«?l”t 

3tC» 3113 I «i|;33«C3l 3T3313T3 311 It’S I 
♦till W»3t3C33 It® 361 3li C®13 T3®?33 ^33 ^1 
3f331 “C’flCVJlWtl" 41< •1W3 '3l'#l3 3r«11?3” 43tr3« 
33 1 >ilwii3t3 33 lUiW 4 111® TWl® rtBlW 
C1133 33 3ft 1 433 f® IJl <813313^33 4f®3 33W’3 
fiMl 3C®3ff3| 3(3131 CUft* flPl f53 4*13 
f33l3 4t3» 31, f^Rfll TtcH *13131 llBlR'Ill '■fftit 
3f4»l3 (ll*P»| f4f3®tr« 4lfl1f« tfl^lp ®mt31 
43< C3lI11«11>tl33 33 w 31331*13 3f33 

«3lfl3 3^13 I 

1 31W3131” I *1 11*11 


3*C3i filfirB 3ttS,— 

f^fucm ^3ilii: ^ilf^fin 
cJitari: *i«(ii>3t3ii c*Hi«w «” * 

jpiHwfl "c^^^iiiiiiit” «« 3ir3ii 
11»3It3i*l 3T31I31 fin 3<31 3I(« 1 331113 

mfwli ijcaffisi ®niiii nf^ntci cn®* 3<> 
3tfi|<l> al3i1 «(1*31 3l9?3f3r^ itlf3?W1 

f3®ft can 3C13I 33C3li 333 3flC3 
afaa 3^13, 4$ 311«l3(1 313(1 C'Slfi'® 3t3 31, 
41? alfsta ^ 3lf3»|C<1 3'813 33« 4lf33t 
/l?® Gilt'S 3^51 33ir3l1 illf3?C31 3f3'B 
I.* C3l3i1 ®rH33 I 

153? aPII 3ir3*ICi1 lllint I 
ifl11f?<*lf« «1313?331? f[3( «911 I” 
^ifillll C3313fl1 ifHt? 4t 3lta 
41? f33'S 33 I 311, ■llf3lC11 C3'53- 

113 3l3iri1 B'5[S'5l '31333 3fil1 ^£3 31313 
3(13, 41? iflfi;? (3't£? 333131 (^11 3fl£3 
111J 13 I 

ii5"*tr'« i'3a93 “i[3ii3” a£f« 3113*11 
333131 3131£31 fim<3l 31£f, 41? 3lfir- 
1£11 1<311 513311 ^r35l£f3,— 

•cnt£?3£11 3i1£1ft3nTfin[i: 313lfi£f'1?1t«- 

(331 13llff33tl1rif3: 11'^t3: 31311313^- 

3131 11*?* » 

331^ 13(S[ 3f»I3l51 firi1^3l1l3t?£3'3lH 

fl£3ll5^ I 

3<1^? 311«3^t3lfi3? 3133*11, » 

C3^1l|? 313313? ^33r3 r333isj 3131? 31313 I 

^aiinfiai 3331 3ir i3«ir33iif «• 

“lUiwiSiait’' at£f8 Brifinjii 4i? 333i|3 
C3fl? 334131 3131(31 1<31 3l£f I ^31£3 


ciiniwimi 1 « 1 :, mltii 1 









f»iR« ^tC5CT, <>tB »rtJf f,^^^c^irf<i>(H s^rsps 

fiw^t<t1 »Ilfifl<iJT 'ill? C’l'fW 3W*I 

c^?r^<(H-^r'i>'5^c'ri ftssfs f<irw) 

6tfl 6^3*6t9fe91 51^^*: 

■itC’F ci(ri»»nf>)&^fir>(t'5 ■atBftf'f*!?: 5 o” 

?l^5i sjcBa ^Kfi’ia **8 

C’ttC'S ’i«i'ait««*i «iHssi Tt'iiH I 

“c^'r-iMf!f*fU’P 1 c'»i\c'§ r^'StiJ ^Ni^ sc i” 

“<fC9S^9I'lf9’»tf” lff^?tf>lis 

^JWl” 'lt£>l I '«t?tC5« »|SP3W 

“‘BtfP'iji WCMtca *t«P4t’«‘i 
^f4cns« 'lift ’(’pc^tias »i<P3tiiti 
’pftsi ^tftta ’it«rn ’i^ft’i(?‘i 11” * 
liw ^5 %?5 ’pfni 

■eitinl C^*l(?5tft, CM, ■«(« 

'■tM '8 »l«P3rf’liM 

ftis ^ M m («) “cmI®- 

(*) B’lRsilS^I I t8 '59!5JCX« 818 B**! 8l8lw 

Wtltl <*»8lf8« «liflK «f9I51 81 8Hl C'ftil 

8tr88 T;f8| ^•* in »IC*I'»1 «tB't8 8C81 118 3I«1 

nwtn 883iM’ti 18'H 3i«s'i « 8t8fni 'intfifcnn 
fH;* 8*118 •!« n^sfr* 8'?w cn 

«r»l8fs« « 81¥, 'SUI* «8\«1 [8 J 

wifi's*! ninirf^iiini ;n nnntnfii^ ni?*, 

istil HI'S! 8l8tMt I 'Ititcin Sntm 'Sn^tn 

aiti 41^ n^tii ii!i8!>: i '?s8ti 'stil 

c8 >*C8it;a rsf3^H 48*1 11 r^a'.n fTii? 

W, %’^t 181 8t«R*. Cl «1C81 488111 

8lf»Tl 1C8 I f83i;tl C8 8<*t 8519 fl8t>|CTt8l «lt1 
8111 llfl'® 8t»fW, -Sll^ «T?t? 8tC81fS'5 8^1I1C8I IJSltl 
C»18 ^8atV Sni ftlll -ll’tl 8fi|81 ^8 'if^'S fltltft, 
8»*t Cll8 8f8 81 1 


•<ilf8Mf«ir '2tC‘t«1 ftlftntc^si,— “CM CM fsiWMCM? 
lift's ansiin 'fl? iI4«I MSIMM 

( M55^ Mb'si MIMJ f«M§lM,— 

'5T»t9 ipsiCMi? ’ftMSlM'tM “CM\®at»Mt»!1 

^?C'$ t?«” ftfl'S aitC? ) ft85t ailMMI 
5|£*1M I ^®MU, Hi MSH '2tM»l 
Mftm ^MtfM MtM m l” |:CM? fMMS '^tMMI 
'HIMi’I MTMM'Sl ^fttC'B, HM? HlMi»l 

M£8 8(fftl£M'!I M^£Mil M£8fM Msftsi MrM£n5 
*I’MM I CM CM 4t^ MIcs MbMift 

=?>2lfMMi ^9151? I CM'IH ^8|® 
Mft MlyMtHsCM CM«f»I. fMMM ^MMMI Ml ltt£3fS|, 
«£M '$l8t£« fM'SIC^M 5tM MM M1, MIlM* fM- 
C®M '8®ssit tjutn MtM I (8) “CMVMl«fMt»ll” 
‘SICM«1 aitftlCMM aiftCMM ftlFCMI ^tM'S i*ft*lM 
era'll ilM'St'ilMt ^fM5t£«M, fl « CM 'flft'S fMCMM 
MMM MfMMi CMTM MM Ml I M^tMM MM"M£MM 

M£M1 H^MMSl ^4 ?lr5 Mt£M, ■HM? lf«MlMtMf'8W, 
^fMt£Mf^M fMfStljMM M'^9 iMtftl£MM 15 81*1 
MC5 f*lft® a|?tft£^ mft'lCMM 8|lfM^tMMit9| 
M^CMi »I^M=8I M'SMl M’^'T ’MTStflMi I ^iSf9 

'^tfM’*J£MM aiftM MM|£Mi Mf'MMtM M'SMl illMMi 
MlflftM CMTM i»f<l M'l 1 


(») nitcmsiii 81? *tc8 111 «8ii 8»cvtf- 
Cl 1C<? %Mf« 18W M’Til? «81C1? 91? CMIcM M181 
8ti?ci? 'slfii atM?#! 8 8 aiM M«8 

J|® 8f<lt? CbSi 8r««R88 I 59«U 818 88«f8| 

Vii^i I 

«519? I 8*1t8l68 8811? 9l81 faHlM 8lf8£88 1 
4r»f? 8^118 81,8? -aitl”, 81? 8lC?? 81^118 81*1 
I l«8t8 'MltM MtllMC? 81881 «81f?lf«, C8, 

fifa*c8ci8 fif's? MIC? riri® fiiiiifi ijafiMMiiaM 
( nc?s58ifa8i, M^ai-fi, 4ii i8?t8 ) 8tr8'pni itfti 
M8C8 488 5 1 M818181 UMflCMM 8Uft8 M8)»1 M8CMi 
8C8 81 ft f 



.^«»r^ ’^if? ’’t’* 

>rf^< c’tfuflj, ^t?ta ’if^i 
rfC »| 5 ?, ' Bt ?! ”^ 2 »( C 5 | tfuf ^ o " ® itJ :^ I “ cmV ?- 
at«i^t»ir ■SJC151 r>if^sti5'f, w*? »iii< 
c^ttals ^ip^a Mtw aw sita? ^liffla 
caan^ai 'iai"fa a<i'i%a faai «ric^^, 
'sratf ( ^ifala »(* i » 3 r | 5 s«i 
at ^ l ) ' 2 i 6 f » i « « ttr * FC 9 r , ai 5 "» tr « cata aa faa 
'*ti%c® ^taia Scaa ^iac® fa^s aicsji 
*11 r ^taai ^ 9 t » 2 i » fr ^ 41 ? ' sniiti *! 
«(fi»it5*ii ’Ffaal cafi^iiv : fi®^, ^tiTi «(riistu«fi 
cifi*! ^iti'5^ ’Pca’F t^cii *ita >4i? otia 
Sfefi ® 5 ^ atC 5 5 ' fl’f 11*111 1 J 1 I 8 ^itfi 
Wii ® c «<( ii 1^*1 *’11 ( « ) '»ilfffwii 
mcafcsi Cl ’*i»(fa?t^jiit<t 'sffiiii*, ififu 
\riic«9 >flai»i m 51 *11 1 ficii^s, ca 'srtfi't^i 
■siia f«*i»i« I's.aa ci'lc'? '«ttw isriiin%*i 
^1511 *ltiatCfl1 *11 *51111 «t5fC« '«tl‘'5C^J1 fill 
fl'l? *lt? I ®t5*l 19 tlPWII 


( » ) aittcitsii I iKHi^: ^taiw laci %f>i 
ri 5 i , rw . n « ■ ariBtic^a 5 ( 1*1 ’ it«iii *111 1 riTj 
119 iipTfcn nflsre iss td'cii 'lie’ll ^ca*! 

lie* I 5j®jii< ?iifi ijraii 'SI? •til itrica «ilfifii*ci!i 
111 C1«l!l 181 f«*1 I 1’.t«1tir 1111 if'S' iw I 

C111\1WC811 WtlB W118 C811« ■«1lll»Upei1 w 

ii 11811 8» nw «iM iici nin ci it’iuN uj ii* i 

I 41*1 IJt? “iiilinji ’ Il8, Cl cm Cllfl 5 
furic® •fit^llTI all ai I'flCI, 8151 «l»I8f ifnil flllfl® 
»?« I aiStii fiifnitsii iific® ntrun 
IS'CI nir<8l lltCSllIT *1l"tC1W 1811181 ri^UCII 

“test* If C8 «11 f fid ff ? ^tflUlsdl all 11 Itffcai^ 

ifi citfi«fiirn naiw li. ici ffii u«t c«rtri8f«f’il 
irsitwi Sntmuacn I'ln n*? i ficf <«cf ifi 
118^ 81111) 11 , 8C1 88:*I1 Clin 11 cacti If811t 
fcfictiir ' iittiidi *ni twtit 1111 fi ^ tri 8 itci I 


aiijiuta fa * ia ‘ i , ait^ttaa fi ' ii ' i , - til's f 8 aiti 
*ici ? fictiss, tii< ctrah i»iu®t ^ifiicaa 
tcitif^Ra ■staiR® itc®tfe', ^lat. 
ancict ca a«t»t aiaia fsic»!*i, tiitwi atii 
aia'T ctiaia cait*i gtaittijcta *ii i alat 

ctiata awaa ca taas1*i'ic»i («tifaiiaa tail) 
awcact aitat •t-ii-iticiia, ®iiii® ac*ai alt i 
"caHaiaaltli’’ ^ita *ii8?ita ftfa® itati?, 
“aistf® ca ®ica -sttf'aa i^Mia faai»t aiaat^ 
ata< cttiafa aitittcaa 8iaifa 'sti^iati 8fair- 
C5a, ®iiu« aca ii, cat mati®!® ^it ate® 
aia< cawa ctlfiacan 8aii ala ^fawfsecaai" 
3^ail”ta ilg'iS' Bif aittcaa aca c^^a -aat ata*li 
ata, '«iiaai «tii i,fait® tifaala ai i ’"iiaai fan 
•2ttf®c®caai c*5ia aif 1 tiiaiaaii 'atf^a 
cf l*f tif iiaai "(ifiaafa f®fa la^ *tra4ii 
*5faiilci5a, ®tii 8tfac« tifaca "^taii ®raaca 
'®i1iai6aia ilc® ttfa®ia i » ifaa’tiacaa 
aat ®^8acacai a9a ^^®a ’Xifa 'saiaa caV 
lit® if^saffsl ata*» alia 4119 itai ®aia 
ata afic® aicaa, iii 'aiaai 'g^aiata 4i>if9 
lie ® 4 iiy 15 1 ifK ^ if ®^ fail’ll iiit '8 >at act 

fanaatial ahai aitfiyt® aW« iiaic^ i i?®?!? 
faiitaifal ten caias factaii '«iiC5, ®iii 
wt'aiiaia iic«C5 I '^aanclfa tnSi »iiaai laat® 
i5 ca, aia'f ctiala caati^a >aaiat nai auaa 
89 4 fiat tifa f®s i®a alia 4it9 ia, «aac >«t 
aaa aiicaa aia lie® faf®a aita i caa- 
ac»a at IfS aft? luaa a® faaaaiia <919 aa, 


( o ) wcatsiii fiat ii 5 li aiatficai 41 ® « ti , 
tii itc ! fia ® tit m fit itv.ui tilt uMiii 
1111 tf^l 181811 mil 1 

«' 5 i 8 i I «i8 111 ' f i)ifi8 tut 4*11 481 attf I 
1(81t1 IlfCBI fiwilltll 




ait 4 > f»iw 

I f»n»taipfl ’rhi*! *<’«fsTc>i^ 

c>Jt ^f»ni 

^iNw *ltW, '«^ "fit «^CT«l 

SE'SSI ’IW'9 

f?wn >aif«c« f't«»tat^«it>i't ’ir»i«T? 

I 

’irei >iti!rt«n 

fiK»i»», «"rf«c« '»t?T'« I ^’<ri- 

*i«i ’ftt *itl I 

>*Mf«c« 4l ftf«a ^t*a 
•rtf tCB ^'•laiftrtra ^ ••»«•« »if ift 
■statrff alwif I '«rf <•», «rnfai 

>a»(st sti, 

awcf fifaiwa Wf cft*iii’t 

tlw *ttcfl, m *!if«j ■f*i’t<*it<i »iFw fn- 

atwa f »itf« c^r*ni afts’tir 

aft’Ff ’tfw f5tJ»itHfa a«ai •ifa I •awai 
flwfcaa •5aw'<taa atifft •ftffl.tfl? 

f «.f •ttfatf'i fftac**? 
fw f fa I «Mf%£« ftf'flfl -flat sitf 

r»w*t atwat>it aif«r<!i 

f tw^” lal w *n ; •it»ti ^t*iv 

«ta «!;«• »t£rf « ftw Nr»if , tatt ffsi 

f fti I 

•s^sactcaa >ats fs^if a^na *(ca^ ftfiria 
ciftif *tf aifn ’atstast f fiiairfw«t i 

wa *ttast9 >«f?t auH ^t»t 

f fiiOT, f Ft a *icf ftatif •ana ^<!ti fat a 
aw, atatcsaia atw •«« ca cal afiiata aaai- 
•Jtf f la alcf -I atw ata f fawn i aavs 
flat atata'tfjl at'sa a aaa i aarat- 

a|Ti |l ffft Facial cafiatl 

fa ntHi <af^ faafaf alcaa cf a i^ffca 


iifa at I (a) "wa® ajaa arfaai acT* flat 
ifcSt •aaiaa aica atatw iw iw Fa'^aata 
aa, ftai cata aa aar aatiiaa arfafa® 
att I T»at<. aaii ^f^a aca ^faricaa 
^faa a^fta fFacf ataai Ifaatcaa ^ia ^sta 
'aajiaia fat ara i atatat®, atli asfa “ciH- 
ataatai” atcaai aFaaca fFaat 

cafacaa i ( ir ) 

( i»air ) 

ila'rcasaii a^ i 


( • ) aatcatsai i 

fasf*!® alais ftc»ia ^lai «ik» i mtaala aia,aat‘ 
«aa at aif»c»i « ir«aia cvca aaacaa *aTcia faaia 
aaiaata afatwa I f aaa aaca c®ta a^ai an «atat 
a^ca faataiataj ata i lasBai c»faai faafaa aaai 
ataifaf i 

«?iaa I aatcaiaa aaiia ata aa| awnatl rp^a 
faaSlIii afaji »i^ttaf5«i atrtr aawl afaia ata 
ala ! atcatfta a^cia affa aatcatsa'a cata? aif 
cafaca ntfcafa w i cata >ifaatfaa a^ faatfca 
acata aaa aain faai Ifaatn aca «ai afiica atcaa, 
?ai cata aa at i traan ca ca^ca aat«aia attpa' 
aaa aw alitca, atai 'liata ataj fa at acaa ! cata 
aca afiicaa at ca itata f faca wtaat iff ata i *catf 
ataatat" aaaca 4tata ifra acaaai a afa »faa 
atafaa^ faaiaaa t aca aall xtca *ta\a afaa 
atatcaa aacaa ^a ata i 
( ► ) aaicatm i 

laftcaaai aftca af?<p «ff?w ata ataata ?f%ali 
a?ca ata flea a?ca i 

«?taai •atfa^w fftai I aati ijia fai aftca? 
cacn cata atai ftWstta aaa afliai a?ca, catataiaia; 
cam cafaa at? i 





(> ) 

^\ &<F, *»i fMff cntm :iTfe ’ion stJfH ftfi 
^fn^ta ^ijc*iftfl« «)i ’Jtf’i'w ^n»iT3 ^?t«tii 
snfi^ »fravi '•r*! ^fstlw ai'ti^ <rn i c^ife 
ira? «f» C»tst« *tt^t*fTf’? 

«ri’»tc« 'B^'stJi ^Ha “s(a««i” fti 
alai «[r»ic«f«»i I 'Sf.aTfeia ca ^<"fi»i aa afscs 
ca^^^fTa, '*f9ii«a «rfc»ii '®i cac? ca^ 

»ia ! «T$ “s^a'Jtvta" 4^ aaa ^:’iaca f at#r 

aac*it«.^i «ta a(»ir»i'5. 'stata fa*if'sta f««ca 
'Btiaa ^^a'tai’5 c»n««tcaa acai 

wa’i^a C 5 ti> cft» acsra ai'ff^St ate® •iJai 
«a®taa af^a atftwja a«fr»!ti caai ra»i i 
“aast'sra ^ta jj®*! aaiaa aia? atc^ caife ait- 
■sfeia cps cafsii® iitfa*! i anai caita caT» an 
caia niia'-aar* ca '«ra gicas r«i:caa ’ffaai 
faai 'attai caa ^fa« alai i at<ai aTf«®ja 
at® aaaata caatai-aatcaa ’f cv ^ca 

aacan«,ata aia;cfew afa afeatlai facaa— at»ii«a 
cataafai aacafjT«,afa cat& aiara ata tsfac® 
1^1 afa ! >flaa wa®taa at^c^Jca ataa wtattai 
fa^sataai, etfafava?w c«i& atata ^tfaa 
^tfaai aac«f)t«>aic*a ^fia ^afaai fa’a i atai 
vwa a"ataawa ’aaata^ cafat^i® faai «ta 
^fata fasn >«araafa aa alai caa ! ■aaa 
a^ataa* aifaa anrta af?ai aaiaji^ara Pf?c5« 
ca^ aitaia at.a ®a®taa atv® \ a\w 
aawmata caata ^aa “aaa'afa 'aasm^ 
^faarfa ftaata aata atc^, ca a» c’ta's v«affri 
^f*? ai < dSca ^a ata at i aia afaai 
ai^fira »a®tai aft aaw]t«,atc^ caatia 
atwtfaian alat afaai affat afacaa,— “^aata 
«T^ aewa atat "aaatat'a ca «tca acaw, atf ; 


f*i >flaaiai atatatfa^ a^caa at ^aataai 
^tfaia <iiaa ata attata ntii' atliti 

faacaF atfata atai atw at \ aacatt«.ai fa«a 
'saa 'atafa afaa, fail caa^iaa atatafaa 
faaaa ^f«-ataji>i aca afaai ata “ai’' a alia 
‘ti’a tfarat a?ai, «a«iai att fa|i®t 
caa itfti® atfa a^iaa at i ca aitt caiaa 
act aftai aacajt's.atca aaan ata atfar® aia ' 
acaa aatat^i, ti at, faai’^a aa fta ata, 
aacan«.ai ‘a«-at’ ata faai, atfea « ac«a 
fafttai t®** tain aaatai at ®a»tn ^tfaca i 
ca ^aica tat« fta atai caa ca, ana ana 
“aa4t8t"a ‘aai a^ atatatfaa aaia sfaia <«ai 
>«aa 'Btea afaca, caa afa® aaiat aatft caa ai 
atai a?iaa attaa ^laa alalia's aca i 
^t^^faiafa afaai acaatfai® aa, ca 
aa ata aaa atai fta aca afaai aaaiaa atta 
aca aca >9ati aaaa® aacaa aratta faa i 
•aaa, fa *8 aiiatca fafa facaca aa aati “aifPi" 
afaatt aca afacaa i aacaitiata afaaSaatcaa 
acataati *itai afaai fafaata aaa '#ta ta 
cafaca ca ca cana aca afacaf arfaa, t^ t^a 
4t alcj >aftatcafaa aa afaai aifacaa i 
atfaia fafaai 'aifaai ai-ata aaatcai aata 
‘as-a^’a aaati fawtaca fawtaca sifafaca 
at| afaai faiaa i 'stca “aa0«t”a aitaa-aiaji 
cafatcaa «fcaa aa aaai ^rfcai aiftai caa i 
a«icajt<iata caata acai atiati •at faa ca, 
ca 'ana ttfaat ttfaat fat fafa® at » ca 'ena 
fafaaarta f'B'sa faai ataifa ^taai ^tafa 
fat faa atata a® tffaai atata f®®a faai 
pfaiaaifa ca ®tca acaattai ffer ®1i® •aai 
afacaa ^f®a]%c® ®tcaa ^»f^ta caaa afaai 
caaitai ca ®naa afaaa c®afa atfaai 
fa®, c®ta« aaa .ati»l ffti afa® ai i ®tt ®ta 





’?t«tr^’|s'et9 ^ICO fu? 

cw I 5?tr>i3 catr® 

*J5» jft« ?|51 c^ii r(i«i 5<i, «[jfpa 

’»t«ij ^ac<»a M*! *tr3«5a «tc<i cffii 
c^t’tT'a f'irnfets’t ?i j?«tt"ra ’«i'§t=itr? 

«lir»'5S))l P»« 4**1 ^5*lla 4*fel CTt>(« 

'Sfs 9t« 4l?ttC'5 *ltw 
?£*f c’\ fsic*? 511, Mwfei c*t«ffa f’la) 

£9*151 'BtC’l Cla 9l5l I *15 a*! '*1^ 

*!W ^(fnai '*^9 i 

>lHtf«a f?C9 *t»if<9«ia «It£»l1- 

iiai? cav!! *i5^a ’iJiii’i*! 3it* 5ii Ji^a > 1*15 
*i5'«f*i £9*1 '*5rat5i £ir9'« ! 

’i«ti >inM‘5i94i«l’a ‘5i®-’i^’ 5iif4a *?9i I '«itl^ 
afcifl siw ’itc’i *£«* >i?stiiii 

Bfiiai ^ir»i9i ?i|«, 9lf£5ia ’iiajia £*t»i 1 

wtil's.*!? «itf5i«i aifsiii ! 9ii«. 

‘)(s-ii5> ,i|ii«( stc«a i|i9«iic*i <!ttNai £*i»i 

£95|, ^ic® 5ic«ii f^siwa Mi»i ffii 

« -19191 Hi £»1 9lt&l 15(c«fjt«,^fI<F ffWlll 
9i9t»I51 I Cl Hfim ir*!*! 5 -'‘l9iC*l« siiflfCS 
91519 £blHB51 HU 511, *tC5 £991^1^ 

99 49§1 i9H9 9£9 £*fC* l" 9i 

4951 »nll"ll8 9914 ’If'J'O 919111 Hi 5i).|^4t 
£9W1 99 '«lC5ii? 1U15H 9fl£n51 •, (9* 49 '»119tl9 
9r4lV<3 t9f51 '»lie( 15(c«]^«>fl<l \\(,s 49 

£9lfel 1® 9i(5lC?19C9 Hr4t»|51 91 I 19C9JK9I 
91 9{9»I, 914 914 9*^ C91§1ij5 4? ;— '91914 
£*lS flflSlCS 9lC9a 9® 49 '^ 9^ £91 *14 j 4 ® 
9?*IC54 a'lf994 91C9t 919 99^15 

4(911 4199114 £H9 1 419 «1C94 f99fel 

4C991tJ 9t49 9£4 ICiClj. f99 9119 f9H9 9’C4 
£9t Hill ! 919 f9| 991 £919, 914 14 £911 

9U9 49J1 1 "— $91119 1 £91*1 919 9f49t4 $<*1 


91 Hf9£»l '8f9ll94 H9l9 94 91 I 

4414 ®i 9|lC44 £9tC? 999141 Hi flCSll^ 
3l5r4ai9 Hin9 $95f9>9 9f4C9 1tf4t9I9 911 
4 r99t4 £k9 £1114 999141 9li4 

9?(9£9 4$ 4119 I £9194 9iail6l Hl4'8 49^ 
5?1$H4 9819 f®1, r9* £9l4-Hf9f8J9C94 1W 
4 19 911114 »I$S1 9l'§l9lf^ 94lfel £ll8l *I14 
91 ! ^84U £1 9l!I1 ^tt9 f99l®$ H4 9lf94l 

f9r441 91'891 9$ Ht4 ®*tl4 f?® 9) I ®98l4l 
9li 9t4 f9r4£19 9li>— f9® ‘99*t9l’C9 »l$41 
9ir4 ^f*6«t4 9tH ir®41 £1:»19 I 4iri4r«9 

i£94 9®$ 9)1919 9$t9 llfll I 91411 9fW£44 
9J9H 99 9149 £91® iC94 ^99 1t9 $41'8 f9£l9 
£919 91 9tl 91 I 

£1 91 £9l9 ‘994r8l’4 9tlC94 1C1I1 ‘9®-9?C4 
^91411 4199 9$91$ «l9lf»f9 9$1 1 “191J 

£91891 9tr9”--f91 9fC9 ^5144 9iH:i ‘9»-9i’ 
Ht9l4 ‘994l8l’C9 ’?9l94 9f441 £9tC1, 9l4 9r’9 
^rl69l4 1® I'HUr® ^#19914 9ll11*t£4 9ft11$4l 
nffC19 ! 9fll9 ir'il'® »I114'8 94 94 49? 
9lf9t9 9fr9C9 if^n-silHC94 £54tC*t4 Ht£11 
IIN 4 I 1911 H 9f441 4961^99 91^ 949141 
Hi4 9IH4 f994 £lfl4l £11 1 949141 9li 
919 919 ilt 9$H 9riC19, gfif «11l4f519 41^414 
H® 4|'^f59 994'C14 £1^49 rifles 11^9 9r44t 
4111 1H9 94 , 9C4 4 9(HC9 ‘4®-9i^ Ht4 91 
^4l$41 914 91 1 llBl ^l5f4iaS4 Hl4 49^1 49®- 
914 ^>191159 9$1 9C9 9r441 949141 4li 11191 
111^ Hri41 ®1^19 I '*14 ®t8 9lfil9 9*491914 
91154 Il19lff«l11 5® B? 9f49l ®lll I 
( 5 ) 

f49l1 £411 949141 Hi ‘944|91’4 Itfici 
9fi41 99991*1 ’4|'9 Jflfe £9f9l9r9£19, 499 194 
991 9f9 9fl9f491'n £9rit9 ?(ri£9 HfliW 
C19U9 1lfl41 ^ir$9 9$41 4^119 J— 



'm I ] 




-Si 


• “Jl? 

(»s( C'fr"» ! ^fsi 8 «i'stw 5 i »ica 

!" Vf»i 8 i 

C*T91&1 ?»lttl '5 : -“ 

«JtW1 «1®, *ir<n5^ 8tf! 8r»l, ?ff8-C9|t^ ?’C9! 

c^snlwfl '«f«'®s ’itc’J ’iK’i ’itwfl ?;c»tl&i sti>i&i 
fiTC® ?8 ««! !" 

'58»tai s[TCn'«8ffl 4istW1 ’I’lT- 

8fa ^vsH silt I ’»rai9|5i, 

*IC3 C8, 

*ifssic« «(is« 8K«ii »iti?i'SJ3 c’lfei 

«tfa afeiiJi !’ '®T^ t5 af»ic»i5i s— 

‘‘*,t«f xnasfei 8^CTa <<'9-’fTai f^ca 
C’lc?, 81 ^ ! 'stt a'? c 8 K« 

cfejt® 'ItHi 511 ! iSas ^Fiafg, >4aTiaa a’i«®f9|fei 
C851 5(Tti 5ital 511 !” 

a;^^c««i5ii »i^!ftia af»i«i ^^C9i5(: - 
"a^ '^>i?at» ! ^t’i 5 ifai ’iffawia «fai 4851 aika*! 
ijsiw ’sitau'fa ai? '»iT*ii aa i ^faai® c®i ^ 1 * 1 - 
5 iKafa *itc»i '«(tc^ ! 'flfa acar a^iai- 

^1*15118 «irs»Ta al^i »1C? CMC? I 
cii 6 ?fa®ta Mt'stMi^ TMca ^t^r® fMcar^Mt?, 
cast ^(511 ?t8i? r? f 

5ir»i5i at^ Mc?5 ?lt« »f?‘fca >«®8t 
a*at»i-5taFi Mt®i atfta ?fa8i c&facMa 

aifam af^w*! i— 

“^5it^ sil I ;^csiJi f> j ^ata a®'«f»i 'stcaa 
fM« 4 *t^i9 «iaiat8i ?Kca, 5ia'«f»i at«l 
aif5ic®r’ «a«taa ati^afawa :— “cac'? acac®, 
’staa fl(c« ’la* ?fMCM ?tMi caa^ estate? 
cataia «»c«i sera c»iai CMtauasa ac^ata's ^ctfa 
afca fafe, afa «8t*iR aai ?’ca ^tata ?» 

’Ttcara wta C5ca"— “cn atai ^fa asic®, 'Mtifa 
aiLM 5C1, faf a«ai« aca i” 


“^ciaata a® asfaa ac’f cafei «aaa fasi?? 
al^a asia aa, a«fa fsaSt ^’ca ^tata acaS 
faca fac® aca i” 

“sa's.asia, ®ta «« ^tafa 4® ®fa®i aesaa 
c®a ? f® ®fcaa afa®i sta 'MiMfa f 

“ca ®tcaa '^fa®! a'»c»ia 6t^c« caai caiati. 
— c«tca 9 ®fa®t I” 

"caci^ ifaafa fa? ! ataifaia ®tca ai f'acat- 
Mi«a ®Tca Nac® ?ca ?” 

“aasir® ’j^^aiM&l? Ptaicaa i ®ia aca aca 
aia-a<ar8 fac® facaa c^ta atca caa \ faac® 
aca >aatt ^»a«lca aa>j a’ca !” 

“^a§t ?^a1ca aa^j a-’ca ! - ca>aa atai 
?” ®astaa ata, "afaa caata <aVf faaa? 
^?8il aata facaa;— “4^ ac8 la^ai aata, 
?aaal . catena i feaai&ta ca»i8 ai> 5 iatf? 
®acaa at i ” 

afaa at^ aa\a ^f^tcaa atca ®ala®ica 
®t®tt8i ilea ?tca afacaa :— 

“«; icair?, ?aca8 caV-a^i ^fa atstaa caW- 
c<ia M^c® caa ca^ i” 

®a®taa ata. atfafeu® a^’icl 5 iai faai afa- 
caa:-“ 1 ^a 5 i aacsa aita \ a* atat^at ^taata | 
?caa fac® ca% ai fires ?ac 8 a fac® c^afel 
cacaa ca% i” afaa af^ ®fcaa caifa ^ttai 
«a®| Mtaaai a?ai afacaa :— 

“icasf?, aa ®a®iaa ai\\ aif?a ®\a 
ata, ®tt ^asaifa ®fat 8 ®tat 8 cat®iaa i" 
®a®taa at^ 'aata >«capatca a^ai 

afataa j— “® tara, ®Tara afaafaftat ata, ®ta 
®at 8 ®i* r® ! lSa 5 i fac® atet®, ®tra 5 a' 5 .®ia 
c®i caafu ®Taata a?at-afa? i >«5 aacaa aca^ 
eata i” afaafaarat ar^ ®C 8 ® atfe ana atfaai 
atfa® ■*f?f®? atai afacaa :— “at®, faaafei 
«fl®a®a ^t 5 ®ai cMa \ atfa <<i®&i ®ai atata 





’ll*! fir«» ??i»i cv*R «rt^l »ifj 

»I**J W'PTI*I1”— 

•<<f»IC9 ?tifi n^it^ 

»ltftl»I*» I 

’(f»ll»l*» I— 

cn^i "B® wt*f I c^fw 

^t»i ^t’tsiti'* f»iM I sir»i*ir«ntir 

“'51 B»IW '•’1H I n»i; 

c’it'Ti^i ^f*r cMff ! 

t'«rfeun*1 r«5? 

«^5t«1 Ssjjn ’ife'B 

'Rvi <KAn cB?tTi 

»i%i ’ifiit*!*? :— “51 ?i»i cir«\ 
*11, ^*f*t1 «flVC5 '«t5l'5 C5«f1 'S^ 

5WOT« 5tc»l1! C^*1 ><^^1 ‘’iwfe’ 

Cni'B’ltfil!” 5<R'5tW5 *j|;5!1*ICT5 

CH’IH 6f*H1 *ltt^t1t »1^ 

5^5T?1 MV5 «<5fel siWtS *Ff?5l 

'gr»Hl Cll^t I 

5f»Hl C’tl*! 5^'5f11 

*ffirt»I*I, *1 »(? ! »1«U^ f55lSl 

*itH jmsmui ▼ft'5i ^si-c5jt«.mt*> ’ttiti'5 

*lt5W, ^1*11 4^*1 »IW5 « 'li ^it’l CT 
— 5l^f^, ^’fel *fr5C<S<f 

’«tn5« »it<tc^ *11 !" 

^*I »1"^1W55 

Wf’l^ ^«.’»il ^tl^ll C^l*! I 5f«(5 

^tci, ««^ 55^ ^’5t?i?i '5r»ra 

*11*11 ftai'*® i^t«n 'Bftirwi ’rtwi 

*»Y^-fiif*i '<’1*1 f«ii5'»i *<Rni iTf<C5 

*ttfint«*1 I 5H1, 1t?tn 5fil5 Cirf^ll^ ft’itw 
fW5T*1 'H’F 1|?1 ^tll '•IT^Wn I 
(«) 

*lfiHrm€t Itl 1T»ltI f^filll ^T1 1*1 *11^11 


*it*ii %v ▼fm fti’i’i I ^f^- 

f£«re ’it'^fei fttii I 

'Btl ®«rt, *lfi|*lfi<tlt 

^ fii*I, 51 *15 I *lf»I5ft5t9t 4581 
’nf*I5Tt5 5t»15ff»IC5Sf I 5tC5 *15 5«n ^fiRI 
*11 5%*I5 5t5 5f55t5 f%5? <(£*15 f?*( 

iftStl I £>1 1*1*1 £»lfT*1 ^11 

•rtfl'H ft'ftS WiftiK*! lit«. 5151 

5f55l fl51 *ltlft£5 Sf^ll 195 51'^ sflSl £1*1 I 
ifllflltft 51*1 5rf5 f1?tt5| ri5tf9£»I*1, 

*1tf551 5f*I51 £1<| 5£fe, fll 5jfl5 

BtHtltfel 5t5 «nr£55 5t?if'r£5 £5*1 ^5 5^51 
IlHsi 5tf55 ! £5 (j:W5 £555lf5 5l5 ^ <(9t*l1 
1*55^5 5£55 <rt£51 nf?5l £5t5tf5 5^51 ^5 I 
£5 5tfa£5 5t5 ^5£55 ^:5 5f55 5f55l 55*1 

5£5fe5£5 <1^9 ^*5^(5 Tt!»t5 <(1)-5551 55T« 5^5, 
555 f5#f5 5f^ 51 W 5f551 f55^ 5lf551 £5£5 ! 

55f55 55 tW 515*1515 551 lltl V’l 
£Bl£5 5l*lfc £551 515*1115 5l£5 5f55l 
ifllflllft 555151 5115 5l£f ^f551 5ir*5 ! 
555151 511 ^ 515 ^tf55 5£5 gfnitll* 515 I 
5f55 5ll£5 £5f551 f551£5 lf55l ^55 :— 
“5f5 5£5I C551 5£5£5, 5£i> I* 

“5ni» I 51 t*lNl55Sl 5£5 ^15 55*1 I 
«<t f55 51 i” 5fit5f55lft *15*5151 555151 
5115 51£5 f5£5 51^t5fi[£55, 5(5151 511 '5H^ 
5111 r55l 5ft£55— “51 51, 515(5 5'5^5, *1(5’ 
9(5,— *r55 (5£*5 1J5 51 91£5 *(5*1 5(5 *15 
£11*1 515 51 1” 

5f5*i 511^51£55 ®55 5t£5 £*t**l5 ^1 
£5151 5l 515 (551 551^51 f551 5(*£5 5lf5C55 :— 
*5£5 nC'P *£5 £55 £*15 •5n*£5, 

£5151£5 *151£5 £551 5£5(im («t51, 

£5£5 £51, 1£* £515, *1(55 51*tt5, 

5(V5 51.5 515 t5l5l£55 1151 r 
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^tl ’»r«lCT»J :— *l'pw sn I 
• «ii>i) ^c«f , fwfti c’ttmcns %w i jr^c’ia 
»|Wl^ '»'*% *l «1 ^ 1*15 '•tC’V, CTI"?! 

ca^ wfft ?c»ia r<ft» atiasi n\ i C 5 *)i, c^fta aufi 
ftti «fi*(ca!T *11 ( ” 

str»|S|%T^f ■af»!»t ;— “^faei af 5 i«tt« 5 a «rt«f- 
. feta ^«tl I '(’la faaca »("»rt?i'aai 

aiB 5 i «tifetcap^ wat*? i CJifeti^ atatn 
aia ata i” 

«a' 5 ta‘i 5 ta>r atal ar«ii»isr s— “ca 

asai «tt*iaTai a»it« »itcast ^fafs i aiwa biw 
•J tataii at?i« cMC*t aifaat aissi Bife ata i ""ttfa 
^fa c^staraatt asacaisil! tj^^cBfcaa a<atfei 
a® ca^ ^*1 asi’.'s ♦itiasi, ’aacaa i ca faaca 
feaata fa's at'§Tatf? aw« ’af® ata ai t ®Tai 
•ac® «i?ijf^fei Jiafei «aa®ta aca aTra®i-a’fca 
ajtan aiaiBa f 

CBttaa ®ai ^fetc® awraatfla aa faa;-^lfea 
cataa au«ii ^f^at caa \ ®aBlaa at^a ®ata 
^ta ®fa aa fsa at i af«® cafaat ®a®raa ai?^ 
afawa s~“«it^, '«aa ^atafa ^taia ®ca \ 
atata ^na aai ®ta ^ asaai®!? a®ta caai ®taa 
atfaa atai ®w ®taiafe ®t»rt fa« ®fa®t 5 t 
faia caca ata i caataa, caa ^ib ^taata 
ata at atr® r 

aNafaatat caa afaai araat at’aa caffe catfe 
^®ca ®t®®iaa atfaa ^aa ®fa®tft a^ia a® 
atatfeai atfaai ®a®taa atic® aaata ®faai faaia 
afeai caa i ca afaat caca aa ®a®Taa atj ®fa®i 
caai If 'Bt®®taa atfa ata a?a at atatiai >«® 
atai atia »^faai facatatatc® aacajtaata ata 
ftfataa I ®ta aa, catatiaa ®tfei-wai, at®i ®ai, 
l^aai «ta atfaai ®ta ^aa atfa atfaai, 
®ta ^aa ^tata catata ^aa Bt*n faai 4 ®?! 
cilfe atat*ft cawa atfa atatfeiaa i ata aa, 


>a®fei 5cfe atr®ai caft aacajKaia atfti® 

atitfeai r?caa i ^cfei® r®ra ata ata a®# ®faai 
faai afacaa :— “ aaata, atata ata, f® >a 
atf®iaa aaa fan afaafa i gfa jfa Bt®caa 
®tc¥ atf»ffe caca atafa, ^aca atfaa c®i, ®ta 
aca atata tatf® ! tfacaa fesic’afea, ata c®^ 
aa r caBtft a®a® atfeai tfcaa catail afea 
'Sf?fa ®raa i 

'SfeStl ®a«taa at^a a®aa i r®fa «traai 
fBfaai fa*»1« ®faaifftaa, «iiaa catatcaa atfat® 
a«i« «c'5'a c<sta « ^caa afa® aaa-facaaa 
atfeat aacatttata ^acaa ®ai ®aata catatai 
fa"Ba atafa t^faat attcai ®ta aa ata® 
afa®) ata® aa, facaa aa faa afa®®a ®fa®i, 
a 5a ®a aia— 

>aaa ®tca aatal ®cva >aaa fa®} atcaaaa 
’t'a « :i}caa asfa atfeat® r® aacsjttaia ®ta 
« ®taafai afeat ®6ca at ! ®ife afa ?a, 
®ca ‘a9-a5|a at®t ®fel afac^a caa ®fac« ata 
®® aa ! '^®an a®ra ®fca aast ?;a ® 
caata^ c«ia ®fa®i ala ®faai ®a®taa a^ ’^(at- 
aca a5»cajt«.ata ^aa aaa-^c^a ^aa cat®i®^a^ 
Btatfec® atfacaa i 

(«) 

faata ctai aacajtaai ®ta atfta ataa c?tfe 
atataatfac® ^aal ataBtfa ®faai ^faai ca?t?c«- 
f«a 1 ®ta ?jaa ®aa ®ta atai ttai|^ faatlai 
faaic% 1 \w caica aaa a®fei ^a ^a^st® 
®ta, ®tfa ataaatfa at® c«a atai ataia faaa 
®faai faatfsa i ®ticaa ataai af®ata aiatcaa 
atf atai ®faa an® ataata 5a af^at cac? 1 
«ta-atc®ta acar aacaittai aaa a®ai 
^faal ca?tfec®f«a, aaa aaa faaa fa® afec® 
®a®tai af^a aaai ^taaa^B® ®ifa«Hfa ®faai 
«aaca ca 'ai®atca saf®ai ^aifta 1 ®ta*', ca 





C^CI Cn 'Btst C^'5t^C'Sff»I, C’J CHC1 C’llfel 
»l*lt« ^9»l •«% f«»l *11 I C*I '(tisi 

Jirfljt ^t'STlfc^t f?c^ 

5 tii :-- 

»ir?C!r «t^c« cifw ^ff>i 

’9--?>I fsifig? 5^5 ! v«fnw '^CSI^Sl viifitCKSsi 

c^t*( ’»r4 r 

a't^stC’1 c«!l^ ■a’»^ 

' 5 fim 7 t 9 ^r»i»i ; --“* 11 , ’iti. 51 * 1^1 

C’l*! ^t=P1 ^1^1 Ci’FIf , 5|irii:i Cftcnt 

^U8f ?t'« *11% ^Ifl >4'^ 

*if?w«f'9 fsi*n'® *iifii f*i r 

HBfftT’f 5^111 =ir»iiii S 1 ^c»| 5 i :— 

“cTW't «ii*i*(ta ! «if*itc*ra *ii c^hp, 

a|t%C1I >6^1 ^T»l*1tC’F ’flu ftl'5 

91 S 5 — ” «| 51 WIt^,^f 1 '«(t 4 t? CTrf^ 1 lt '8 

C4t*19 31*1 ^'S.’lt? *11 *ltr«5?l'^ 

3»H>rfl Jl^iiJl f^atfJI C»I!r»l31 3f«I»I J -"4n3 3It*ltC3 

c«1 «ft3 C«*t< *111^ *11 ! % ’*113 

f’ 

’I^M 3 r*i«t« ^'Sll 'SH 3 3 f^l»I*l;— 
“«t3 '39I-H5|3 % S*tts 5C3 f" 

3*nt)t«,!ri 3f»i»i : — ‘‘C3 %||r?t*ia 

iic» C3t*1 r^f*1 *lV'— 

“«U* c^l *11^1 »llfe»1W3 «1lf3t3 3131 
31i:3 *11 ! <5131 C3 »«t353tC3 ‘3*11-3^; ‘3*11-3^’ 

3l»| can*! ®tiCf l’’ 3*iC«Ht«,^1 3f»I»I :— “3lt 

3«^*1, ^tfH C3 '*(13 31W *113131, C»1 ^3*11 

*itf5p *11 r 

“C*r^3, '^131W3 3U»I1 »1lftW13 % ^1*1*113 
%33 C3i1*('9 313^ *11? ?” 

3*(WJt«.ai1 3tf351 3r»I»I :— “'513 (fl^ C3t3 
'*C3 3FC3^C'el '333 *11133113 f^M3 3C3 f r3l3 

? 3 fi 


“'8-33 C31W1 31133 331 33 I '31313 3t3 33, 
'313313 C3138 333 ^?3 '3311% 313131.” 

33C3I1'^31 f3 ft 3ir33l ^1^3 I '51333 <33^ 

513131 3ft8l 3^3: -“313 ^13 f3, ««3ft ft 
( K" ) f3C3 ftc3 C<2ft%33*1 313 <13^— ^3^1 
^313 313’t C3C3 313 C53 ?” 

“*3 C3U33 -^33 «1 3t3iWft 333«'8 33, 31 
51^133131 313315U3 f33(3 31 1 43 C3135 

33;3« r33fC3 C3C3 31 I 3I1813&1 3"t< 3l3f35 j" 
535133 31^3 313 333 433 3133tf55 5H3 
1^5 C53 5f331 6r331 (;'n3,533 33C3J1'«.3l3 

3:3 4t53H3 31^3 3l3 5'?31 fttSU? ! 5U5 3133 
^3?lfe',3 ^t353ir3 331 3fs31 '.33 I 53[ fl^lft- 
^35 ^3ft5-^ft9 3131(31 3(33 5l3 453131 

514 3ir33 ^C6 *M1 ftSI 3f»l;.1 ^li53 :— 

“'ait3l3 531 33(5*^ ? «1l3r3 ft W3W*l ?” 

3»3135 45^ 33T3 5ft31 3fiH33 S— 

“51 ^5; 33C5 3lfe5 3' I ftl 3lft 311^5131 
C5ftC3 '5(3(5, 45^*3 5'53 5(W 31 I 

33C3I1«,3I 45| 331335 51(3 3f33 1— “51?(51 
(33f5, 433 ft 531 313 45313 (5(3 (33(31 433 I 
^’fel 1^15 31W3 535133 31'3[ !” 

535133 31? 51315 ,.315 I 4? “(5(3 (331* 5 
“5(3 (33r3 3(31 (3 55'^^ 313313, 51 f5r3 
\ftC33\ 3ft -.3313 «151(33 3(31 (3 '*13 531 
453131 ?3^3 *3% 6W 4131133 3l5,?3|1 4J5ni 
ft3, (351 ^16 5f8(5 (3% (3f1 3?3 31 ! fsft 
51'5l5lfl5 3f33l %1^(33 I— “5l? (51, ^’fel (3(5 
(3(5C33f5, 5lft5 5(15 5(3 5tft 433 ! 5(3 
'513 45^1 3553 r3(3 4(3ft3l3, 315(5—” 
33(5J1«.31 3r5n 1— “ft 353, 333 (?f3 f 
“3l3f3 51(33 ft31 33(5 3tft 31, 45St 5ft 
'513313 ‘35-3i; 3(?, 4(531(3 ^ 3(3 3(?(33 I 

515 5r33 3(51 5l3l(33 5lft(3 4(3 ftfft 
513513 313 5 ^5131 ftd (3(331 5t5 5t3ft 
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»IW ’(tl'5 Cif«l1 

c’fisio s?i «rtt’F r 

mw H i®! « 

•rtfif 'St? ?t*t ’lf??1 W I ?5t»I'5l?l? Sts iis^ 

'»(tcftr»is ?tsi ’fd ftwtni ?>f?»r !— 

“^if?— c?f fsfstT” f^®f>i1 ?*rilI1 cn 

^l<lt? ^Ct? S?ST?‘t ?t^? ^C«t? 

‘Itt’t Stfw I 

s?st?*i Tt'i ?r»ic«t5t s— “stt? 'if? !tf»istr??t9i, 
qs5t sf?, ‘sf?si 'Q ?»(’ mw 'St? ^r?st«t»ii 
C-Stisi «t'11 ?W !" ?sr?S1 >8 ^C9|? site?, 
«if9 sf?? *ttw ?Jtj9jt«.^f? C'Sstfnf 
@?f«i?t ®1^«i I c’[ 'flsSt ^tres? sf9t ?^cs »tt«t 
fff^is ftgf^js ?f^9t s— "St c?>i c^st, 'Sf? >ic«r 
C??1 ?«?tcst aitfst c»|\-gfi|[ stest I 
>nrc« St? S 1 W 8 >iis?t? ^fc?’ c'f^ts »iff? I” 
«?st?1 ?tl, ?f»H®I!t !— “SI ?’c»l 'effsics "fN- 
?t? 'ife?' ftc? ^t?{?i ?" ?'Rierit«.?(l *tt»i 
?lsi ;— “si c?*f csi i" s^st?*i ?ti 

^t?t? ‘?9-sr5^’ Jisitg ?tc? -si '»lt«ft? 99 C^fftes 
C?Rcs ?t'§t fsftw't I stf^t^st, >asf^si 9c? 
C? ?<S?3&1 991*1195 cn-s Slt*<f? St»I ! 

(« ' 

lf9?t? f?*t stissstw s?st?9 ?t5,? «t??*ts 
sth^nt^t?! ^sc^of^^t? ?Ws c??1 sfilts 
9tr*ic*ist I ?>H9? 9t991 ?ts?tfel 9tC9? *ltst? 
f«s? f5?l c?«f ><9^ . C9tt? *1^11^1 9r??1 

?f?isf5»t I 6tf?f9I9? ?9?I*T ?S st^M? >fl9fel 

sa*l-??f*t, 9119 *ItC9 9tC9? C?fC»l? f*l^1- 
99, 9?cst1 ?1 C9tf9l»l? f 5 St*t, ?tstin? C5®C? 

CS%I? StfH?! 9tf9CSf99 I St? ?f5t?t? 9C? 

*tf»l*tf??t?t? •» C?^? C5?t??tr*t fetftsi f9?t? 

99? 99C9Jt^9t? elf'll sIcB 9l?9ffel C9t*lt»t 9 
99^ C9sttft 9t9fe 9f9?1 sft? *ltC?? 9tt9 9? 


9? 9f??1 sjfeti?) “tf^n I C9 9r<l?1 C99^ 
l®tiSl 95*1 I 9h9f??t?1 CSStt? ?f9CS |S- 
9S; 9f«ISl99 C?r9?l 99jatjt<^9) ?f9»l :— 

“??9 •9t»tr9 !" >8^ ?r«l?1 9f? <*9<!tt9l CsVtt?? 

■t 

^9? ?ts ?tN?1 ?9C??t? 95 C9t99C?C*f ffl'^t'?*! I 
5?^t? C99 « fW? '2199 S 9t9tC*r, gfs? 9*I9r 
9^? '»rr«?tc», c§f?9r?s ^w^tes ?f«ii vs? 
csrst? t«t9 9^? 9?tt9 ?9C9iJt«-9l? 99t*I 
C?9ttS 9?f (*19119? f9^9 921«ltf9 ^9,9 sSst 
?®51 ^l^9 ! 9f9*tf??f^t 9tl§? 99t? SllS? 

C?tSl9&1 '«tf9?'«1C9 '•J?1'?tS ^itiC® 9f9l99— 
“91, «lt'lf9 999 ■•»tC9 ” 

?9CeHt«.9l 911:1? C5at?§l fetf9S1 iflt®* 
9f99r??t?t C?tS? C65t? 1tr9CS 99^ ®f?9l iflSt 
9r'§«l 91?'®' 9S lei C919? 9U9 StfsSI ?r?9, 
>i|?< ?9C9i)te.9t8 C? f?* 911 9lf$C?, St?C9t9'9 
fill 91 91^91 1tf99^f1 g9 9r?91 ifl?! 11(99 I 
S19 9tCl? Iti^'t 9'?C® ?tc9tf99t9? 9W '?? 
f9l1t?1 'fl9§l C9I9 ItfitCSf^l— 

“9t9t? ?*8-9:5l?-59tt? 9fsrl -ilCICSi 9t9 !* 
?r9 ?(9 9r'?’I1 9t’i IlCSfJtV^t??! C99 ?1 
f®CS 5t(9CSf(i!9 «! I 9C? 91? f9| 

91 91$?1 ?9C«Jt‘!.9! ?i?SCi 91 ^*®CS 5*®CS 
?f99 ! — 61 9’C? f9C? 9tf9 l” 

9(9 9t(99W 99(S “^69 9t'§ 9tf'in99 t 61 
C1?t9t? 9? ^(981 r?81 9f99(?11?T 8 ?9C»)t«.9l 
C99 til telfS8l 1lf69 I 91f99C9 99- 
l9tt'S.9l 61 9i?l 91(99 I 61? C9?t9l® 9r99r?5ll(? 
lies '3^1991 f9?1? C?91 St? ?tS1lf9 ?9-C?S9t? 
1111? 9S 5f9?1 ^^9 I 9??t? 99? 9(9? 9lSltf9S 
?91C9? ^jflS mtSt? 95 #1i9?l %(^9— 919 
C1?191., C991? 619161S f9f9?l j,9^9 9r5?1 9*5 
95? 91«?t9 (99 I 9t9Sl?1C9 ®W9? ^l?? 
9lSt9St 9191t81 'i^r99, SUS f99t9?l6j? 9l9ft' 
C?? 9^C9 919191? 9t9tt1? 991 919 lf?9l'9l? I 



»!5Jf5 C*Ht»n f'SUI’l ^JT*lt3fel C^^il «H ^t’lfl’II?! ^f»W 

c^hc»i*J, W? f«t«i»i ’ll I cifvc® *iTNn i c>i ■’ftwt’i ^f»i»i s— "*^t*t*il^ 

5»’ic9fii<.?fi ■ 1 ‘f’iij ln*iini cifNsi 5— etfs sv«.^n i” 

cw*ii 51 ^’ca «ifN ?" 5 if»isi '«ii«i t— 

^(‘a^'S 5591 *fll®9U9 %«l j «ij9Wtl®l Itll C>l'«l»ll, «ll*tf^ 

^l91 9t»l»l :— *C59 «9:5, «119 *11 l" C’f'lll’l 4’H 99*1 Cl|f»t l” 

an^^iwi 9f«>»i ;— “ tsfJi t9 «% ’i’ic«ijt«.9n >flW9ti9 mm cw i <19 

fiiftrs T” »--“fc*i9 mfaw ®C9 fn ® 

^1919 mf’l 9 nf*l»r:— “fsfsn ^»19 99199 ^f '59 C 9 C 9 (imlf 9 

'•11919 CI9C»lt9»ll C9C9i c9t9«9 mt9fV »” '8l9j6 C9«191 ’•9t»t9lf9 19199 919 l” 9l99 f9l’99! 

99C«ljn91 'H’f *19»11 919 mf»19 91919® 91991 9^91 9l»l»\ S — ^“^919 9l9 I '^ll^ W '»99l9l 
9r»l9 :— “®l 9’t»l «ltC9® C»l9t»Il f mt99tC® £9*19® 9>f9®J ® 9^9 91^1^ ft I o)® 

9f»l9f99l9T £91? 91® 9f991 9f»l»I :- “9l’f ®l9fel 9191 •9W19 £9911® 91199 f® ?" 9ftl6l 
9»9 1 51 91«91 *11919 ^»I19 £99 !" £^f9C»l9 59l9 ^1(991 9(9f9 ®19£Sf 9ft9r99lfl9 

99I9)l«>sfl <fl9*fel ffa9 '9S£"I15919 ®19 19169 91tC £*191 ®f9®l«f»t 9lf99 9r991 

9f991 9f9*l :--“®:”, ®£9^1’19lt® 51 ftC9 £®1 99WII'5,9l £98ft cfer9(»l9 ®99 9ftC99 m9C9 
«lf9 «I«19 9st9ffi i” 9lf991 ft«I ! 9r»I9 £9r9*l ®lf9 m9fe®f»l ! 

9 ft 9 f 99 l 9 "t f 9 C«f 9 9 IC? 99 £919 51*11991 £9 91 ® ®lft ftfl 9 ft 91 ® 1^9 !— “< 9®£91 £9 9 r 9 
9 ft 91 ; ~“91 91 , 9 C 99 ft, *Ilf 9 £9 ftc«t 9 '•11919 91 C ®9 £991 ! 9591 ® ^ftlft ! ft® ' 9 ®W 1 

^ 1*1919 ®U 9 £519 r 9 £ 9 f«, ®l*l 9 t 9 £919 *Ilf 9 £®1 *llil 9 ft *rt*| 91 C® ] ^tft ® 9®199 

aptt 99 f 9 I” 9199 ’f 99 t 9 9 ® 4 ®l»I 1 ^(9 ®lt® ftl 9 £ 9 C 9 

51199 « 9 W ^61999 9 C 99 f 4 l ®l 99 fel ’®llf 5 f 
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a 6 !)i ^caft, ^tfa 'Sta 
■aitrs ^talc^ sii^r 

▼ai atai 5 , cn ^tnN ! ""ifaTa ^Fa«ta 

«Jti ! fc»ia »itr»c« =»ca ♦tt^fata c»i\«taiSi 
«(iara jii caT» ! «aa«*ii '•rtata? «t«caa faca- 
1 ( 5 ) ^flfaa a« «Jt«tata at^i nrcaa ^aa «acn atca 
at?w, *«iaw f*f 'Btcaa aiaa ^ataa 5»i ?— ra?[a 
sfca fffata cacaa ?” 

aac»it«i?Ti 4^1 ^tfaai ar»i*i :— “®i« a^taa 
atia aw ’ft'tfei 'stfa atais \" 
“afaafaatH afw ^fea,’«wwana \ 
aw« ac«i fa* sfi aw? i ?caa f*? ?a 
a«st^ at?taa ^fac’aa atf aiai aa ? ca>tcaca 
c^aa ^ta ami caa 'sTw wi ^ta 51a « 
caf®ta at^^f® asar« ?a ai ?” 

aac»Jta.ai 'aat| aifaai afaa :— “«a'«iaa 
at^a aw ai ®t^c® ata ^fa ^tatcaa 
caai aata ajcata ac&c®, ®i 'afaw atfa 1" 
afaafaatft ^fcai ®t«Fa® aiai afaa s— 
“ca caaai ®tacaa < 9 ^ "^ciaa f%®a fata 
'atattaa aw «(ta <iiaa®a aaaaa afaata at? 
’ 5 [ataa,a ?fa ata f® ®i «(faai cata catai ai ?”— 
fataa aiata afaa arvita ajs alai afaafiiafat 
aatajt«.ata wa-fa^a cata ??ta atia atraa,— 
atfaai cafaa ta wi ^ta cata aa ca caa ^a 
caa «ai aa®ta ’atfa aafa 1 ata caa 
afttaa a??ttaa ?^a"« a?tatf^ afaai ®ta 
^ttf 'atafa atfaai aai faw ^faatw ! ^aa 
' 5 ta fawa ata ^faata awi aa ^a f)*, 
a® 1 


atfa 5 f»a faaa ata \ atfata ataai at'sai 
atatta fa a?ttai aaai Saia ^atjca afaai caa 1 
®aa cataa a? caa®i aitaa aft fa atw 
fcaa aa* aa ^taata ata^ atfa a? ta a f? ata 
^rttafTa® ffaai atfnw atfaw caff fafaa 
Saa facaa f faiaa— ffc^ caa ftSl ata 1 aaa 
4 ® atai caa 1 

«*«♦«« 

iflt a^ata aaft? ata «a®taa atf aa- 
ta attiaa 1 ®tw a«f ta •at a ?t 
atta caat ha t— 
fefawf— 

®a®t?a atf, 

‘as afa ata cata atii att 1 ‘aaiaf’a ca 
^f ®ti at»f cat® gattt® atfaatfiata, ®i 
‘aa'2t«t'cf faatff 1 ata faata a® ait 1 
"ata ata cftaiaa atf?®J asata fat* a fj? afv 
faf’ 5 ' fatal ata a lafs 1 ®ta f ai, afat® 
ffaatff, art® aft? fta ata ‘ffa®l ® f®’ 
attcffa at 1 at® 1 ^ta ®tifa aaata att 1 
a®f ai afaafaata’t atfa atf atata ®® faata 
fafalta a^ta atat faatta 1 ^tafa ^tatfaft® 
faWa ®tta at^#ff ®fataa 1 

«a®taa atfa a®a a?as ai< atai can 1 
f®fa faata c®faai afataa, atai ata 
‘aa«t«i’, ata “waf”, ftata— 

“cat f taa ataa ®®tta— 

•«aa ’ftata cacaa atca attc® aa— 

f fa® at®t®a a® 1" 
at®fa®t aft afw ca a®ta® fan ®ta i 


^fwasarfiRa 1 
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At- I 


I* 

O’! '«iw^ fsrwa I 

at^’i’ita JI5P ?t«n «t«i'? I ^r?ta 

rs«i ^'«ta ?ti I 'St?t9 ^wTlCinT I 

^t9« ’f’S '<t«H «t«f'» ^f?'8lftl»|Sl I 
C»lll» «|S«I1 ff«I3l f^STCfg I >flt 9t«H 

1lt%9 C»lfC*F ft? 4«»*»'8 ft»l 5>t^ I 

?t»l 5rf? »ltc»t« WC-fSI -ilt ?lt9f1 

?t^a %ft ’itrwi ’itt? I t’li ic?a 'i«ti ^!»i, 
'Sf^ fft >fl ili’ifl? 'qr??I I 

ft? Sf?, C'«?ft f?? ««! I 
ft? C?*!?? I ^:c? 

?«rtt 'Stti ^ifts i c?fti? 

C5H ?? ^t? «til g? ?&I?3I ?ft« j 

C5t? f%? CSU?? 

^'S, ?\?\ 

sTtsa I— 5a ?ata ii?« af%a arena asKs 
5ta ?tft« I astifta arn cnftai ifnaia St? ?te? 
cnena ftai q;'»t9'» i 

> 11 ^ ft? nalncna aw atl at?fa aJwft- 
ca^ftw ott?? I at?u?a Mfa niin 
atfa atfa etni, atniarna, ^rcitat, as??. ai[?, 
anatatcai ?t?’'®1, aft’H, feaa, ca^t^, 'stra's 
ai'B^caaai?! ^isruas ?t?i ae-aa ??,— ^c?a 
a^4 aiat? '«(ic?i, 5 c?a ^atca aiat? ’«ttcatft? i 
ntwa "Itaia ?i?t»i^a mat i ft a^a 'st^i- 
caa ?i? ! ca an? t^fcaa «ia a^faai caa i 
erst®!, Hat??, m^ai, -srta «t?) a®c? ca? ft? 
ft? “SI® «?ftai arfe? ?®isft) ?fae« ai? i 
aT% at?n?a citsta facatft® 5 ?ai cnca? i 
ft? ?tc® ?? 'S[ftai castle® atfirc?? i ®Ta*ia 
ftift ®tfa iFt? ?lai aftw? i at% ??-^aita 


'?ftai alw? I alai 4tti ift ata aia i 

ft®c^ Cota'S ??taa ft? ?1 1 ca'tat's 
?? ntaiai cn? ?i i ai% ^ta ft a^ia? -, at?- 
atitc® ftfaai ^tfai?? i i;fan?? ft®t^ %®? 
nt?ta ?? ?i at®ta at?n?a caHli ’?a- 
f?aii '« ^ata i 

atanaa cat-alJ ata^ta fta*? ?T? aft? i 
at?ta 'aft «ttataa atata, >*^11 ®t? 
atfti? lata cataf^j iota's a® ajfSai \ ?ta 
'«?tac‘ta ?at« atata ac? i ncata aata 
«iafai ^atc? atftc® af?fa ^r^aft ma i ?c?a 
«(«tca ®tattaa'Q at ?tft a*® aa i ??att? 
aanjai i «tl at^ fta ®fat??, -ai?n® aftai 
atanaa ftatfe j!?si ftat aaa ®aT?i«l alia i 
at?ia aw caai atw na ftfa aiatca 
ca<?t5afa ?ai aftcaa, «tfa aftcaa, aacaa 
?a\ i at«t ai^ a?a\t® ta ®\a ft? i a^^a 
■st^Ua at?i ®tfa '^at ale?? i aftc??, ca? 
asm, mfa ®t? af?n®tc® ><1 faaca a^tcataai 
asfaa i nafta at?) n»ta ??t?ca3 ?ai 'j^ftc? 
a?c? >«?aTc?j aT 5 , at?^ aftai at?ta ?ata ata 
fac?a I gftwai aiat aacaa ?« ft? fta 
?racaa i ailSataftcaa ft?l awft nftta al? i 
«® ®tt|j ?® atai I al?ta <<ia§t cail®ft^ 
ft? I at'ft aacaa ®ai ®t 5 Ta catcll ®1? 
?tfta at I ftfa ®tftc?a, mfa at?ta caca 
at?ia atat® c®ta faacaa ?* mft 
aftc?, at?i ®aa wcaa ?aa at c?tcaa at i ?tta 
at% 5 fta «tataac? cat? aa? ft? at, 
48 acait 'sta 4® «®Tn, acaa ®ai aa^c®! 
4® a? 4®fei atat aaa aata '?naa ftai 
c?ftc?a ! 5 fta aca aft ^tatca ^a ®raai ftc® 
ac?a, '51’ ale? ?iaia ®aia aea ft ? ai?i aa® 
'elate®® "Hata ®ea c®?eaa i atea firaata 
’jc’^tl ntaeaa #ifei ca®ai «t? i 
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I ^llSutsifwC^S 

Jf?ift? •I^^l I ?t^t« 

'5t’t*i' c’ff’iw ®fr*P5i I 

Tf^\ sf?*! C^t^t CA^} ^tsrfwlts 
c^ <S\ *11 

>ft*ftc'5 r^lJIs^s? r<rcfl*t «I3 ^(t5?4 

»tf<( ^<T?« I 

^9 »ictt c’fti t*r*it^ ’Hc«i 'a<*iw^ 

»i?«ftii ’pfw I ^t?i ''It? ’itiBstsi 

’Hftc«f?t? f’i’fB <tiii *if5? t'®iir«f >it*i’i 
<|J|5| »Ilf’1*l I 

-ll?s ?? I[f s ?if?51 t? TO 'Q #1^ 

«i5|it ?>?i ^*91 *11 ^«rT? *11 1 >ii^r?*i 

«»*i *11 : «t»i9 ''ti’tt? 2tr«r«r5i w? *itCT 

*IR>I TO StTO, C3?l ?f9|?f*l 6f»I®r I 3t^ 

?t«n *f^»i, c’FtBi 8f»i c’tst sii I 

3fw *«iS?tw?'\ iPt^ ’tM 1 '•f'li:’* ?t«i 
«l?fl «f5«l *11 1 «i»i? 

■sisrt? r*i’i‘B Ai'9 ^»i c'f'ssi ft*!, 

CT?, *lf« ?h CTO?1 5t*I, 

*11 ; c’flBlS «f»I *11 I 

?1^ TO1 '8t?*lt? ’if^l*!*! I ^%®C? 

^'1?t’I ’ff?51 ’I’Pt? 'TtW I '8C’3'5 

'ft^rc*! TOlW’tt f?Bf«»5l?lt»l*l I f*l«fIC*tl^ 

^»ic*i c*r«ii f^si *ir*it»i*i— *^t*l*! ‘l?1 

c’F*! t ’Tfil ? 

c'simc^ ^t*in ««t’i £*»tn CT'8 ?i i 

'?r*r ft^i® f*i»t’B 51 f?t»T «»i 

Slit? ?i I w*!*!? ’?ttt?, «rt? 

C?>tt5 C'Bt??! *l?*f C'Bt’t ’?ftt? 1 
C?tt»I« c?t*| « ^l^fft*? C’I'filSi ?ttl'5 ?5»It? 

?*1 Bf»l»I ^] I 9t%? ^f?1 *ftlB£« CT?ta ?TI 

?^*II sn W ?%•!?,— “5,f? 

sn flfCT, ir»i Jill *i'tn 

tw? 5tf^C5? 5lt? I ^5tt1 *15 


'?t?t f*l91 S»tt? '«ttf’l?l 5tf?l'5 ^*llf?t? I 

'll? tflf® 5^?t3 C?*IT? £*11*11? £’lt?‘U 

n?c*i? ^?ii ?f55i era S*(t9 'ilf??! 

*ft^? ?(lB £^1C*H £5t«1l? ?t«Sll?1 ?1lt«« 
’ilftc? I ??!£« f?*6aii £«1?1? ?!cl« 

®!1?? ??l? I r*ff *lt??H £?f?« £? ??C? £?? 
£?151'8 <33*? £«1?1C?i "54 ?1 ?it? I 4l 'BI1C?1 
?1 ?lf?S1 w ?f*f £*F5 £«1?l£?s "54 ?t?, «1 
?lt5 4 5151H ’?l4t <3tai? ^f??! «lt? f?9|s| 
?f£? 51 I” «?$ ?!5I ?r51l1 £??’1 'left's ?tt55 I 
?1%3 ^5 SlfsrSl £55 I 

?1% ?1»lC?i *t51t?1 55t5? ?>51 ?f5t5? I 
-51? ?f5t55,£? f®f? 551? ^1551? ?!f«£?? | 

f?5l?p5 ?1sl 515t5? ai? ?tc5?l 

?1»I ?1? Kirn'S r?« «5ir5 ?1^g filalt? 
f«f? ?tf5 ?$C5? S11 I at% ajciit? f(fcsii(, 5ft? 
C51t5 515 5l'» ^?«5t? 5 cB I '5V? ?1 

551 m 515 5C?1%S 1555 55f5 il f?t?5 I i1?U^ 
^4?® ?t?1? £515 S ?S1?5 51$ I ?«?» £?5 551, 
'a«1? 555, £??®1? 4$ 5i'5 551 «Tf?C5 >11$ 

■vfna f?l*g5 5r<51C5 5t?? ®1?5$ ?$C? I ?1%? 
51^51? ?151 5C55B1 ^I$? ?$155I ?1%t5 

'll? ?1?1 r5£55 51 I 

5?f?5 ?18PJ 5t?J -ilt r?5!tC5? 551 tlBlf?® 
5$5 I £515? S5? f5?1 £55 -il^Bl £51C^? 515 
?r?5l ?15J5? v«5Bi ?1?t?1?5?r5 '951?f$r» 
5ir55 I 

®t5 f5f^i f55 5ir55 I '51* 5551 'iH- 
f?5#5 5f?t?5 I ?lfai 5ir5l®l 5t?t? Blf? ?1t? 
£5lt5 £5W?f1< I ajsC5?1% ^«5 ?5 « 'f55lt? 
5lf5?1, 551t5 f553 r5?l’ W’l^t? 5tC? S5f^« 
5$t55 I alat^l 4lf5?1 Sfe5 I 5151? ?1® f5?1 
£5?5 ?1? ?1? 5f?t® 5lf55 1 51?1?1 ?1^1t5 
5tl?? 55 5l5?tf55 1 5t?1?1 ?f55, ?1%t?* 

^5?1 f?51? f5? 51 1 St5t? ?5t5 ^?1 55t5 





I '®T9 ^ww« 

m ^tftnl ^fs» I ^t%fl 'Bt^tfl 

CW^tf'T’tl^ s^fjwst I 'Bictfl *1? 

*itt« ^r»r, >*t*ifirt’t’i ^apt^ Writ 

tafc<w w|«i ^fiiw ^fflw ?fc« 

. ftta mf>ii»i*>i f«f*» 

^f»ic»i*«, ^fs» »i«’il'®i*! c«>f ^fasi «»i 
«rtPi»i I ’ll, wn( 41^ «<i?F wm 'Bfini 
«ltft»I I «l«l ’»!«'« •Itf’t*! I ’I"t< 

c<rt»i*t I 4t*rt’fi 

fsjil C^l*! I 

1W5 Cfre^fl I ^>I»lt^ «(9tw Rsfsi 

•(f'SWH I f?s» cirtw 

c?«H f*tw *ii»>itai 4? «rt*ftf 

cwrn ?tr<fi 

I W«l #tf^5l 

^•» I c>it*iT? C5^>»tn sHm 

?t% 6tw? aru ^*tc^ 'Btfw ^- 

CTs» I Clin I «i»n^ 

I ^C»ISI I 

^ WtW f*»l1 ^^51 CW I C«t»l^ aF’fW 

i 5tfiifir» ^r*ni ^1^*11 

J ,«tf% jn CfWt’lf W*(l flW 

■ ^tn ^ f^«i ’Jtft WflU ^ft»i*i I 

^l»i W ▼finti ’Tib ’(tn ^1^591 fitttti •, 
'^9 ’HWfWH ^Irfj ttfiin «ftrvc»lt 9T«»1 9t%9 
f9»R 9ll9 I ««95J n99 11^919 9t«rt9 !f<Hf 

9t»t I ^91^9 %9 «tfir9l C9»l I 91 99T9 ^C99 
ff*l91 C9»l I <9199 C9H9 'St9t9 99 '9ff9 9^11 


^9 I f«r9 |ft9l 9T%t^ 9'5rt9l 9r9- 

C99 I 1?91 9tai 91% C9t9 9f991 9t9t9 9t? 
Itf?91 C9l^9 ®6«1 9r¥t99 I 9t%t9t 9^91 
C9'|91 f99f9C99 99 ^f991 C99 I 9T9l 
^91 ^9t9 f9f'59 ^*19 ^t999 ’lf^91 9f9C99 I 
9191 r99 f99 991191 91119 9ir9l99 I 9l9l9 
f9W 9119 9f9I1 999C9 f9 91F9C99 I 919 
9I1f9 9^91 9991 9991 9f99l 9tf9l99 I 
9HH JI9f99 C«9 r95l ^^9 9119 '9tr>Hl 
C9? ^919 9ttfe 9f9C99 I ^t9'9 9f99l9, C9t 
5<i9 C991 ! 919 419 9^199 991 'Sl9t9 919 
9lf9t9 9lfW I ^9^991 9991 9f991 f9r9 ♦tf991 
^1^99 I f9«1l9 #1(909 C9f991 C9X99 #lf9C9 
91(99 I 9191 9r99! ^^199 “9191, 9l(9 C9l9t9 
9119 9199 91(9919, (99 9? C9l919 919 
9t(9t99 91 I ^(9 49919 9t(991 C<r9 I Cft99 
#191 9(991 919 99 (^9 9lf9l9 91t9 91 I < 5(9 
9lf9C9 (9 91(9 91^199 91(919 *1C99 .” 
9199 #(«,91C9 991^ 9l% ff 9 9lf9t9 9l(9l99 
91 I #909 •11(9919 99 411991 ffll 9fill9 
9ir9099, (91 91(9099 91 I '?H(9 99 599 9#91 
#1^9 ! 9l9 91%9 C9t1l9 991 91 1199191 ^^0^9 
•1 9099 #99 91(991 #1^ I 9t91 09(901 
9t#099 119|^ #iH09 91%9 f# 9^91 9911 
1#0901 I 4 9111 09(909 91 91(991 9l%9 lt9 
9(991 #it#9l9 91 f9ft 909 999 f99l 9(^099 I 
9191 1*99 9l09fl?tll 9991 9l%9 1?t^ 4999 
9(99101 I 919 ifl^ <^09 1991^ 4119 9lt9 
«(C9t91l9CS19 1(9 9lf9S1 9(19101 I ifll ^lol 
919999 91919 f990i»l 9!99l9l%4 f(?( 19rf9 I 
09109 Ill09f 9199 f(#(9 9(991 9101 1 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS. 


In the short space of a magazine 
article it would be impossible to trace 
the spread of the many varieties of 
education with the growth of civiliza- 
tion. It is sufficient to remind the 
reader that, from the dawn of 
civilization, education of some kind was 
provided for jthe growing generation. 
Wherever there exists accumulated 
knowledge, skill and experience, 
however small, and where there exists 
the necessity to impart this to the 
younger generation, there we get the 
beginnings of education. As civilization 
advances, as knowledge grows and as 
groups of men come to perform specific 
functions, education becomes more and 
more a business which cannot be 
neglected, except at the risk of 
relapsing to ^ pfiore primitive stage. 


With every advance in knowledge and 
in the arts, education advances also, 
and as it grows it takes many forms to 
.suit the needs of the time. 

Yet, in spite of the many forms it has 
taken, there is little heard of schools 
for the masses until the 19th century. 
Mass education though not perhaps a 
modern conception is a modern institu- 
tion. It was no^until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century that the 
provision of education came to be 
considered as a special function of the 
State. The s[)read of education to the 
masses is one of the characteristics 
of western civilization ; it has accom- 
panied the development which has 
taken place there in all directions. 
Formal education, as it is there known, 
is one of the ways in which this 
development expresses itself j educa- 
tion is not the cause of the advance, 
it is the result and the condition of 
further advance. 

The ripening of those ideas and 
habits of thought which are the root 
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of civilization have brought about the 
marvellous development in the methods 
of production and the resulting addition 
to wealth has assisted in the building up 
those very habits and ideas upon which 
the development (lepends. The one 
has reacted upon tlie other ; knowledge 
has grown, habits of thought have 
changed and wealth has increased. The 
addition to wealth has made it possible 
for the State to undertake the education 
of every child up to a fairly advanced 
stage ; and the growing complexity of 
methods of production and the growing 
science of tlie age have made it 
imperatively a national concern that the 
masses of the pcoi)le in western coun- 
tries should be educated. The growth 
of means of education and of its 
importance to national well-being has 
been closely associated with the growth 
of wealth ; its spread to*thc masses had 
gone far before the State made it a 
serious part of its business. In Great 
Hritain, for instance, in the year 1865, 
before the passing of the Public 
Kducation Acts of 1870 and 1876, 77 
per cent of the male population and 69 
per cent of the female were able to read 
and write. In India, there are about 
10 percent males and under one per cent 
females who are literates. The many 
school organisations, even the Sunday 
Schools of the various religious bodies 
had almost expelled illiteracy from the 
land. The task the State or Govern- 
ment had undertaken was great, but not 
as vast as it would have been had the 


pioneers not cleared the way before it. 

Much the .same might be said of other 
forms of Kducation. They have grown 
up as people were prepared to make 
some real sacrifice for them and as the 
demand for them was felt. As 
industries grew and as the leaders in 
those industries felt the need of speci- 
ally trained men and could offer those 
employed suitable positions, 'rechnical 
Schools grew in number and in impor- 
tance. These schools have followed in 
the wake of the industries. 

The economic conditions of a country 
has thus a very important influence 
in determining the extent and the 
character of the education which 
prevails tliere. It remains to be seen 
what effect education may have on 
the economic conditions in a country. 
There arc some fundamental propo- 
sitions which ought to receive attention 
before the subject can be discussed. 
Our modern system of production is 
.so complex that many overlook the 
fact that we produce in ^rder that we 
may consume, and that which is con- 
sumed, is produced. This is really so 
obvious that it would be a waste of 
time to state it, were it not a very 
common thing to see proposals for 
certain changes, political and social, 
which altogether neglect this elemen- 
tary fact. •'"The possibility of obtaining 
better housing accommodation for the 
poorer classes, the possibility of better 
sanitary arrangements and the success 
of the flght with disease are deterinined 
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by our success in the struggle with 
nature for wealth. In some senses 
these are a part of the constant warfare 
which man has to wage with nature 
Hence, there is practical wisdom in 
the policy advocated by some that 
every public proposal which involves 
the consumption of wealth in one way 
or another should have its counterpart 
in increased production. They would 
justify the introduction of sanitary 
measures by pointing out that decreased 
sickness and a longer period of life 
leads to increased p.i()duction. There 
would be no advantage in sanitary 
reforms if they did not lead to those 
conditions which enable man to produce 
more efficiently. Similarly the expen- 
diture on public education would be 
a bad policy if it did not lead to 
increased production. It would be 
bad to compel a [joor people to learn to 
read and to write if these people owing 
to their poverty cannot find time to 
apply their learning to lighten their 
toil. Formal gducation has its sanction 
in that it leads to gi cater welfare, 
perhaps not merely to greater economic 
welfare ; although it is difficult to see, 
when the great masses of the people 
are considered, how greater welfare may 
be achieved except by better methods 
of production, or, by obtaining greater 
wealth. It is true that many a person 
who has wealth, or the command of 
it, might be able to attain to a more 
blissful state by diminishing the amount 
of his possessions. I should advise the 


rich who may be dispcjsed to believe 
this, to experiment ; there are numerous 
friends willing to assist them. Yet, 
wealth is not the only condition condu- 
cive to welfare. Moral ipialities are of 
e<|ual importance. They go together, 
when the well-being of a community 
is considered. A rogue might become 
a wealthy man and J)e happy perhaps, 
but a community of rogues never. 

rile importance of greater anil better 
production in order to make any 
jidvance towards greater welfare docs 
not preclude an iiujirovement in our 
methods of using wealih. In lact, the 
two arc of equal iinjiortance. Wasteful 
and careless use of goods, their use in 
wrong jiroportions and in wrong 
directions reduces the stock whicli 
might be used to make life better. The 
waste *)f goods is like the d is u' pat ion 
of life. Rice, cloth, paper and ink 
which is wasted (/. used to no purpose) 
represents so many hours, days or even 
weeks of labour which have been 
rendered ineffective to the comtnunity as 
a whole. Neither the actual waster nor 
the producer of the gf»ods wasted m;iy 
be any the worse off, they may [lerhaps 
gain. Any one act of wastefulness is 
like a drop of water to a bucketful, no 
one is .sensibly the poorer, except the 
one who suffers the direct loss ; but, 
wa.steful living, day by day, by many 
persons, will be large enough in total 
amount to make us sensibly the poorer. 

There arc then two sides to the ques- 
tion, the proper use of wealth and its 
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production, and we have to consider the 
influence of Education on both. 

Each form of life appears to require 
a certain quantity and quality of food 
and a certain kind of environment in 
order that it may live efficiently. The 
Tiger requires its prey in the form of 
deer and so on. It requires the jungle 
for its home and the climate in which 
it thrives must be warm. The Jackal 
requires less food and it will be content 
with the leavings of higher animals. 
The spider leads a happy existence on 
the flics it entangles in its net. The 
quantity and the quality of the food 
and the environment which a kind of 
animal requires in order that it may 
discharge its functions in life with 
success may be called its standard of 
living. It must be observed that the 
standard applies to the kind ; it is the 
standard of the species. It is difficult 
to give the standard any particular 
measure or to express it in any set of 
units ; but we might say, for example, 
that the standard of the tiger is higher 
than that of the Jackal, although it 
would be difficult to say how much 
higher it is. A shepherd might be able 
to tell whether a flock of sheep can get 
sufficient w'ater, grass and shelter to live 
efficiently, on a certain plot of land ; 
for, he will have formed for himself a 
standard by which he estimates the 
requirements of a sheep. 

Human society may be considered as 
broken up into a number of social 
groups each having its own standard 


of living. In any one of these groups, 
each member lives in a manner similar 
to the rest. He wears clothes of about 
the same kind and quality ; he eats food 
which, taking a twelvemonth at a 
stretch, is very much the same in quality 
and quantity ; the house in which he 
lives is also much the same in size and 
.style to that in which the others of his 
class live. The amount of wealth which 
each uses up, measured in money, is 
about the same for each. Should any 
member fail to get the amount of wealth 
necessary to maintain the standard, he 
would consider himself badly off and 
the other members of that group would 
also think him badly off. To a group 
of people who are accustomed to 
spend about Rs. 20 per month, the man 
who gets Rs. 25 is in very good circum- 
stances and he is able to indulge him- 
.self in mmny luxuries, while the poor 
fellow who can only earn Rs. 15 per 
month is an object of pity. 

T1)C standard of living of a group 
of people arises from Jhe many influ- 
ences which have acted in the past 
upon that group, and we must look to 
history to find an explanation of its 
present value. The traditions, the 
customs, the religion and the moral 
code of the group have been factors in 
evolving the standard ; so, also, the 
physical features, the climate and the 
fertility of the soil, of the country in 
which they now live and, perhaps, of 
the country from which they migrated 
at some earlier period in their history. 
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Take the fact that many of the inhabi- 
tants of Dacca wear shawls and not 
overcoats during the cold season and 
give its explanation ; if it can be done 
and every other custom also explained 
we shall have gone far in giving an 
account of the standard of living of 
some of the people of this town. 

On the side of production is the 
efficiency of the units composing the 
community and of the group as a whole. 
The efficiency refers to the ability to 
produce wealth and those things which 
minister to the welfare of man. It is 
necessary to distinguish two senses in 
which the term may be applied. There 
is the efficiency of the individual •, this 
involves the idea of health, strength, 
vital and nervous energy, intelligence 
and ability to learn. Then, there is the 
efficiency of the community as an 
organisation for production ; this 
involves the idea of the suitability of 
the methods used in commerce and 
industry, of the kind of organisations 
which exist for the production of goods 
and of the stage in social and industrial 
evolution reached by the group. 
Industrial efficiency resembles the 
efficiency of any army. There is the 
individual soldier, his efficiency depends 
upon his health, .strength, courage and 
his skill in the use of his weapons. 
Then there is the efficiency which is due 
to the organisation of the army, the 
kinds of weapons they use, and to the 
ability of its leaders. Anyone interest- 
ed in the present war can see how 


important both are. The Turks, though 
brave „and warlike, individually, are 
unable to match the superior organi- 
sation and leadership of the armie.s of 
the Balkan States. 

It is extremely difficult to measure 
the efficiency of the individual or of 
the society to which he belongs. The 
amount of wealth which each produces 
might be taken as the measure, but the 
amount which a man can produce does 
not depend upon himself alone, but 
upon the place and society in which 
he happens to be. A farmer in Canada 
would be able to produce much more 
than in Great Britain, and if he was 
compelled to use the same amount of 
capital as the Indian Ryot, his ability 
to produce in some parts of Canada 
would be very much greater than in 
India. Before we may use the amount 
of wealth which a [)erson produces as a 
measure of his efficiency, many tjuali- 
fications would have to be made. VVe 
might, again, take the amount of wealth 
produced in a town to give a measure of 
the productive efficiency of the town as 
a whole, yet, this would need many 
qualifications. Any person knowing 
the two towns, Dacca and Huddersfield 
might be able to form some notion of 
their relative cfficiencie.s. lk)th towns 
have about the same population, but 
are very different in other respects. 
Huddersfield is the centre of a well 
organised woollen industry. Larger 
mills are numerous and there are very 
few independent workers. The town 
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has its street cars which carry one 
rapidly from one part of the town to the 
other. There are electricity, gas and 
water supplies ; there is the telephone 
system and there are facilities for 
communication with other centres. 
Dacca has many small and independent 
and semi-independent workers. There 
are no large works of any kind. The 
town has no tramway system ; it has 
no gas works ; it has no telephone 
.system ; it has an electric supply. Its 
roads are bad and few, and cominiinica- 
tion with other places is not well 
developed. As an industrial centre its 
organisation is poor and one would 
conclude that its efticiency as an 
organisation for \)roduction is consider- 
ab\y less than that of Huddersfield. 
The average income per head of the 
inhabitants is also coiisiderably lower. 

Con.sidcr now a .social group of a 
certain efficiency and of a certain 
standard of living in which e.ach 
member is practically equal to another. 
If this group grows in number, each 
additional unit will be able to add to the 
total wealth ; but, the addition will not 
be proportionate to the increase in 
numbers. Generally, supposing no 
great change to take place in the 
methods of production, there will be a 
decrease in the wealth per head. Similar- 
ly, a decrease in number would bring 
about a decrease in the total wealth but 
an increa.se in the wealth per head. This 
group has a certain standard of living 
and each member must earn .sufficient 


to maintain that standard or drop out 
of it. If there i.s an increase in numbers 
and there is always a potent tendency 
for numbers to increase, there will come 
a time when each addition will compel 
a few or many to live below their 
customary standard. This will check 
the further increase. We need not 
discuss how this check will be brought 
about. The number in any particular 
group adjusts itself so that each in the 
group is just able to earn sufiicicut to 
maintain the standard to which they 
are accustoiiied. 'fhis may be express- 
ed by saying that the marginal 
f)ro(luctivity of the labour o^ the group 
tends tf) be equal to the standard of 
living. 

To make* this clearer, we might con- 
sider the effect of an improvement in 
the means of production on the popu- 
lation of a country, Let us assume that 
there is in) change in their standard of 
living. The improvement makes it at 
first easier to live. The death-rate will 
and possibly, the birth-rate will rise. 
The number of the population will 
steadily increase and owing to the law' 
of diminishing returns the accession of 
new wealth, due to the improvement 
will tend to be u.sed up, and it will again 
become as difficult as before to live. 
The net result will be a larger popula- 
tion, but mtf one which has a larger 
share of wealth per head. This result 
partly accounts for the great expansion 
of the peoples of Northern Kurope du- 
ring the last century. Their number 
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doubled, but many observers think that 
the amount wealth per head has not 
increased. Some think it has actually 
diminished. From statistical investij^a- 
tion into the wa^es of working classes, 
it has been concluded that they are 
better off now than formerly but the 
amount of improvement has not been 
as great as one would expect consider- 
ing the advances made in methods of 
production. A similar effect may be 
observed at hand. The great prosperity 
of the people of Fast Bengal during 
recent years, due probably to the expan- 
sion of the Jute trade, has brought 
about a very rapid increase in the popu- 
lation of this part of the province. 
In the Dacca Division, numbers 
increased by 45/ from 1881 to 1901 
while the increase for British India was 
only 24^ and for Fngland and Wales 
22%. The diminished prosperity of 
Jessorc, due probably to a change in 
the volume of water in some of its 
rivers, is shown by the prevalence of 
malaria and by a decreasifig population. 

Consider again the effect of a rise in 
the efficiency of a people without a 
corresponding change in their standard 
of living. The number would increase; 
they would not be necessarily better 
off, but they would be a harder working 
people, perhaps, a more strenuous and 
skilful race. The Chinese might be a 
race of that type ; they are individually 
extremely industrious and they are found 
to be very efficient workers, yet, in 
their own country, they have to live a 


very hard life, for their standard of 
living is low. 

Suppose again the standard to rise 
so that the amount of wealth which 
each thinks it necessary to get becomes 
greater. I he effect of this would be a 
decrease in the number in the conntry, 
unless there was also a change in effici- 
ency. If, by some magic, the people of 
Bc'.igal rapidly changed their standard 
for one much higher there would be a 
reduction in their numbers during the 
next few years, unless came about an 
improvement in the methods of produc- 
tion so as to sustain this higher 
standard and maintain the number. 
These examples are given to illustrate 
these laws regarding the number, effici- 
ency and the standard of living. We do 
not find that \\\\y one of these alters 
without being accompanied by an 
alternation in the other factors. The 
increased efficiency of the production 
in Iturope has been accompanied by a 
rising standard of living. 

There are advantages in belonging 
to a large nation. Number gives variety 
and strength. It gives opportunities 
for many and varied Activities, and 
it enables one to find the sphere in 
which one can profit oneself most 
and be of most profit to others. 
As numbers increase the extra advant-' 
age becomes smaller and smaller and 
finally disapears. There are also certain 
disadvantages which come from large 
numbers. The opportunities for sport, 
and of seeing nature in her wilder aspects 
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tend to disappear. The problems of 
government increase and, the density 
of population increases, they increase 
in a much greater proportion. In a 
sparsely populated region the question 
of public sanitation barely presents itself, 
while in thickly populated centres it 
becomes important and expensive. It is 
true that certain duties of government 
become lighter per head, the police 
duties for example, but even here the 
varieties of work they are expected 
to perform increases. At what number, 
or density, of population the balance 
of advantage over disadvantage ceases, 

I should not like to hazard a guess, yet 
it seems to me that the density of 
population, in Europe and in India, is 
quite great enough to give all the ad- 
vantages of number. The mere im- 
provements in production, as the growth 
of iron works, the extension in the culti- 
vation of crops, the spread of railways, 
is in itself of doubtful advantage to a 
country or to the world if changes are 
not brought about in the type of man. 
The net results of such improvements 
would be a mere addition to numbers. 
The improvements, however, are benefi- 
cial, because they make it possible to 
obtain the wealth needed to raise the 
standard of Wving and to obtain a 
better type of man. 

It is in this that the work of the 
teacher finds its importance. His teach- 
ing should be directed so that a rise 
in the. standard of living is made 
possible, and so that a higher efficiency 


is attained. This is no narrow limit 
to his work ; it includes all that is 
worth including. At first sight, it may 
appear to exclude religion from its 
scope. It certainly does so, if the 
religion does not tend to make a 
better man, of its adherent. Morality 
is essential to social efficiency, and to 
to the attainment by the masses of the 
people of a better standard. Nor is 
culture excluded. Acuteness of mind 
well .stocked with knowledge, fineness 
and intensity of feeling, instinctive 
repugnance to what is bad, honesty of 
purpose and self-control whose acquisi- 
tion is culture, become a part of the 
man himself and where acquired, 
enable him to produce more efficiently 
and use wealth more intelligently. 

The raising of the standard of 
living is not accomplished by giving a 
group of people more wealth. There is 
the art of spending which is slowly 
acquired. It is easy to squander wealth, 
any fool can do it, but to use wealth 
judiciously and to advantage requires 
some training. The follies of the 
noDcati riche are proverbial. The on- 
looker is amused at the incongruities 
of his extravagance. A negro, after 
a good harvest, buys himself a silk 
hat and a red waistcoat In imitation of 
some sporting gent he has seen at the 
races ; he sticks an ostrich feather in 
his hat and goes away feeling that he 
has on ‘the correct thing*. Newly ac- 
quired wealth does much the same 
thing and feels pleased with itself in 
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doing so. The reason and the fitness 
of the expenditure does not occur to it. 
It has been observed that when a 
group of workmen get a much bigger 
pay than usual, most of the increase 
goes in extravagance, say in a drinking 
bout. The result is that they arc not 
better for the increase, but worse men. 
On the other hand, wages which 
increase by small amounts at a time 
are judiciously spent, and when a rise 
in wages continues for a long time 
there results a distinct rise in the 
standard of living. There are no rules 
to guide one in the correct, or the best, 
way of using wealth. Each person 
must be a law to himself. He must 
be guided by circumstances and by his 
own intelligence. Most men tend to 
conform to fashion set for them by their 
associates. Education by developing 
the intelligence ought to enable one 
to use wealth to the best advantage. 

The man as we find him in any 
social group is the product of many 
diverse factors. These may be classed 
under two heads (i) Heredity, (2) 
Nurture. Heredity deals with the laws 
which determine the transmission, 
through the germ-plasm, of the charac- 
ters of one generation to the .succeed- 
ing ; and nurture deals with influences 
which, acting upon the organism after 
it starts life, modify its inherited charac- 
ters. Of the former, a large amount of 
knowledge has been accumulated by 
biologists and by those who are trying 
to create the science of Eugenics. 


The influence of heredity is great and, 
undoubtedly, the hereditary conditions 
are of primary importance in the 
formation of the physical characters 
of the individual. Nurture, or the set 
of factors which act upon the individual 
after birth, is of great importance, if 
not of primary importance, in deter- 
mining the moral and the intellectual 
characters. .As a child grows up those 
everyday influences which come from 
his environment are most powerful. 
The social grou[>, into which he is born 
and in which he is brought up, mould 
him into their own likeness. He learns 
their language, he acquires their modes 
of thought and their common lore, he 
adopts their customs, their moral code 
and their religion. The standard of 
living which they think it right to have 
becomes his also. I^argely, as a result 
of this, his efficiency as a producer of 
wcaltli tends to be similar to that of 
those with whom he has been brought 
up. The individual is moulded by his 
social group into a unit of that group. 

Economic conditions and many other 
conditions of .society tend to perpetuate 
themselves, becau.se of this moulding 
action. A person brought up where 
things are badly made will .sec nothing 
wrong with them, but, a person brought 
up where things arc well made will feel 
annoyed at the sight ot Inferior articles. 
He will do his best to get things as 
good, at least, as the goods he has 
become accustomed to. The tastes of a 
people accustomed to crude productions 
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will be for the crude things and the 
capacity to produce better things will 
be lacking. The consumer and the 
producer react upon one another. The 
consumer continues to use the class of 
goods which he gets supi)lied him and 
the producer prefers making the custo- 
mary thing, for he knows that he can 
sell it without much difficulty. There 
existed at one time two curious trades 
at Singapore ; the one was to buy old 
Knglish-built ships, cut them down and 
fit them as junks for the Chinese 
market ; the other was to buy old 
percussion muskets and change them 
to flintlocks. In both trades a superior 
article was deliberately converted to 
one of more primitive kind in order to 
suit the more primitive demands of the 
Chinese. 

Any attempt to alter the pevailing 
conditions will be met by the resistance, 
or the inertia, of either the consumers 
or the producers or of both. Progress 
to a better condition of production is 
like that of a pair of tired bullocks 
yoked to a heavy cart. One pulls, then 
the other ; then, sometimes, the pair pull 
together. There is a tendency for the 
conditions of production to fit into the 
conditions of demand in a country and 
vice versa. People produce what they 
want and they want what they can 
produce. In Bengal, rice is easily pro- 
duced and rice is the common food of 
the people. A Bengali who goes into 
the Punjab will still want his rice and 
will prefer it to the food of the Punjabi. 


The Punjabi produces wheat and 
prefers it to rice. Recent investigations 
into the cost of living in towns in 
England, Germany and France has 
revealed the fact that it is dearer for a 
German to live in England and for an 
English workman to live in Germany. 
The German wants his sausage, his 
sauerkraut and his cheap and light 
beer which he gets with difficulty in 
England. The British workman re- 
quires his special brand of tobacco, 
his beef and his white bread which he 
gets with difficulty in Germany. 

This is sufficient to show that exist- 
ing social and economic conditions 
tend to be carried on from generation 
to generation by the moulding effects 
they have on the growing units. This is 
the effect of nurture. Education is a part 
of this, aiul it is feeble in comparison 
with the many other forces which go 
to the forming of the individual ; but it 
is the influence which is under conscious 
control. The inherent tendency of social 
and economic conditions to persist from 
generation to generation is extremely 
well marked in the more primitive 
ages. The rapid changes, which we are 
in the habit of considering normal, are of 
recent date ; of the last century in the 
western world and of still more recent 
date in the East. The rapid development 
of the means of communication has 
brought into every small community the 
forces which compel change. The old 
self-sufficing village has disappeared 
and its disappearance has the effect of 
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stimulating changes elsewhere. An 
alteration in the economic conditions in 
one place imposes modifications in the 
conditions prevailing in other places, 
and so the ball is set rolling and change 
becomes normal. 

Education is an important factor in 
the development of a people, because it 
is under conscious control. It must be 
recognised, that it is feeble in compari- 
son with the other factors which go to 
make up nurture. From chiklhood, a 
manner of living and a mode of thought 
are imbibed from the society in which a 
person lives, and these tend to slick in 
spite of education. After each batch 
of boys passes out of the school and as 
they advance in years, the formal 
education they have received becomes a 
smaller and smaller part of their mak:: 
up. The world in which they live rubs 
off the polish and, as time goes on, it 
tends to remove every trace of it. The 
information they have gained at school 
tends to be forgotten, and, where reading 
and writing are not utilized or practised 
in after-life the ability to read might 
even pass away. Of course the longer 
the pupil is kept at school the greater 
the chance that the effect of education 
will be permanent, and this is important 
when considering how available resources 
should be applied. It is probable, 
that it would be more effective to give 
education up to a rather high standard 
to a small number than to spread it 
thinly over a large number. A relatively 
small number of well-educated people 


might contribute more to social and 
economic advance than a large number 
who had forgotten the elements they 
were once taught. This is no reason 
against primary education, but it is a 
very important reason for thorough 
education as far as possible, and perhaps, 
for better education of the higher tyiie. 

Although the influence of education 
is feeble as compared with the influence 
of the whole environment, yet it is 
cumulative. J^ach batch as it passes 
out into the world exerts its small 
influence upon society, and as one lot 
follows the other the effect is deepened. 

A rise in the standard of living of a 
group of people may be brought about 
by the combined action of two (Victors ; 
the one, which enables the worker to 
produce more by increasing the social 
efficiency and the efficiency of the 
individual worker ; the other, which 
gives the worker the knowledge and the 
intelligence to use wealth rightly, and 
which raises the social or public opinion 
regarding the amount of wealth needed 
to live a decent life. There is not much 
to be said of the direct iiifluence of 
education on the latter. Lessons on 
such subjects as Hygiene are of value 
and might be expected to have some 
effect in stimulating a desire for better 
sanitary conditions, and in enabling 
the person to avoid habits which are 
prejudicial to health. Good school -build- 
ings, tastefully decorated with pictures, 
flowers and fitted witli well-made 
furniture will have a good effect. Yet 
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it is from the spread of knowledge and 
example that the mtjre ample results 
will come. 

Education has a direct effect upon 
efficiency and it may be directed with 
that end in view. A great deal of the 
work done by mankind requires very 
little knowledge to do it, and the small 
amount acquired in a primary school 
would :idd very little to the efficiency 
of the individual worker. I do not 
think that a man can plough better 
because he can read and write. Much 
of tile work of the skilled artisans, the 
silversmith or the weaver, can be done 
and is done by people who c.innot read 
or write, as efficie»itly, as by those who 
can ; perhaps, indeed more efficiently, 
because they have not wasted time in 
learning other things. Dexterity is 
acquired by practice, and, often, the 
best time for practising is during that 
period of life when children attend 
school. Were we to expect that the 
knowledge acquired in school tends to 
make a person more efficient we should 
be disappointed, in much the same 
way as those who expect to find the 
schoolboy when he leaves school, to be 
able to earn for himself a living are 
disappointed and arc ceaseless in their 
complaint against the modern teacher. 
The manual dexterity needed at a craft 
must be learned at the craft and must 
be taught by those who earn their living 
at the trade and by experience. Modern 
industry requires less manual dexterity 
and more general ability. Intelligence 


is becoming more important and the 
manual work is often relegated to a 
less intelligent class. Machines do 
increasingly more of the work which 
formerly required a long period of 
training to obtain the necessary skill, 
and they now demand of the workers 
other important qualities of character. 
One of these is the ability to continue 
long at a piece of work, or of that 
ability of long-continued application to 
any task and of working at definite 
intervals. The common watchman 
ought to possess this character and one 
would be inclined to think that it is 
a very common possession, but it is 
the experience of mmuifacturers who 
start mills in countries, where the 
inhabitants are not habituated to regular 
and continuous effort, to find a very 
large number of their employes ineffi- 
cient in this respect. They find it 
necessary to train them to work con- 
tinuously and regularly. The modern 
factory must be kept going without 
many stoppages. When a mill stands 
idle, there is a constant loss due to the 
expenses of upkeep and to the interest 
which must be paid on the large amount 
of capital used. In primitive industry 
and in many of the small hand-indus- 
tries, this factor is negligible. When the 
handloom weaver stops work, the only 
loss will ^e the amount he could 
weave in the time ; his loom costs him 
comparatively little and if it is idle for a 
day now and again it will not matter 
much. But it matters in a modern 
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factory, it may make the difference 
between a loss on the year’s work or a 
profit The ability to maintain long 
and sustained attention at any task is. 
developed by the effort to learn while 
at school. 

Similarly, discipline, regularity and 
and punctuality, capacity to continue at 
work when supervision is relaxed are 
essential to modern methods of produc- 
tion in industrialised centres. These 
may be developed b\’ school training. 
The)* should be acquired by the artisan 
and by the employer. There is a 
common impression that the emplo)er 
has no need for such character. He is 
imagined to be having a good time 
doing only what is f)leasant, but it 
vyould be difficult to find a .sot of men 
wlio work more regularly and for longer 
hours than those who organise and 
run business concerns. The man who 
sits down and gives a few orders and 
then returns to his pleasures would cut 
a very poor figure at the head of a 
London or Chicago business. 

Closely connected with the develop- 
ment of the above characters is moral 
training. Morality is .so essential to 
business that it is impossible to con- 
ceive how it could be conducted without 
it. The bulk of trade is carried on 
with borrowed capital. Endless oppor- 
tunities for dishone.sty arc presented 
to employe and employers. Were it 
not for tTie somewhat wide diffusion of 
honesty, modern business would be im- 
p6ss\b\e. \Jpr\ghtness of c\ea\\v\gs may 


be developed not by any system of 
direct precept but by bringing the 
influence of honesty in the work of the 
scliool to bear upon the forming of 
character. Morality must be a habit not 
a theory of ethics to be of any use in 
business. 

Although the training of character is 
so essential for the establishing better 
economic conditions, yet the subjects 
taught are also important. I doubt 
whether in Primary schools, they are 
the more important, for it .seems to me 
that a group of people having a high 
standard of living and a healthy moral 
tone would soon pick up the scraps of 
of knowledge usually given as education. 
Beyond the three R\s the actual know- 
ledge a boy gets in school is of little 
economic importance to him. It is not 
the matter taught that is of importance 
but the training the boy gets in habits 
of thought. Elementary .science and 
mathematics is useful, because it gives 
a training in a rational way of thinking. 
It must not be supposed that the bits 
of information gleaned will be of much 
practical value to any one. Reading 
and writing stand on a different footing. 
Their acquisition is of great importance 
to social efficiency. Advanced organisa- 
tion for production and exchange i.s 
possible only where there are many 
who can read and write. I'he postal, 
telegraph and railway .system.s, advert- 
ising, regulations of many kind.s, the 
newspaper arc useless without the 
abWity to read. 
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In the higher fields of employment, 
formal education is becoming more and 
more important. The old apprentice 
system has broken down and its place 
is being taken by the technical school, 
or the vocational shcool, as it is often 
called. The training of the surgeon 
and the medical man has long been 
the work of the educational institution. 
The engineer also has his school. This 
type of instruction is spreading to the 
artisan. The mechanic, the plumber, 
the weaver and the farmer often get a 
large part of their training in schools. 
These vocational schools become the 
repositories of the knowledge of the 
craft and they carry it forwird from 
generation to generation, augmenting 
it as it goes. The schools grow up to 
meet the requirements of trade. They 
do not make the trade and its industrial 
conditions, trade makes them. The 
warehouse does not bring into existence 
the goods it contains, although it may 
be of assistance in preserving these 
goods. These vocational schools give 
to their students information which is 


of direct use to them in their daily work, 
and these are of the greatest utility 
to those who have already profited by 
the more general training of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

‘The best, nay the only good educa- 
tion of a child comes, as Pythogoras 
said, by making him the cibV.en of a 
people with good institutions. He can 
rise but little above his surroundings ; 
the educative power of a community 
towards its children is thus rrteasured by 
the amount of virtue and wisdom which 
it shows in its customary conduct. It 
cannot improve them except by improv- 
ing itself ; and the building of a moral 
cosmos is a slow process.* The man 
can rise but little above his economic 
surrounding.s, and the education which 
fits him for industrial pursuits is the 
existing pursuits of his own people ; 
the building of a better economic 
organisation is a slow process. 

T. Taliksin Williams. 
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MUSINGS OF AN OLD SCHOLAR. 

(Aktkr Miss M. C.) 


The twilight falleth : let me muse awhile. 

Ah ! tempus fugit irreparabile ! 

Mine eyes have lost the fire of long ago, 

Once so attractive to the lissome Cliloc. 

My limbs, alas ! would prove but sorry jades 
To run with Dryads or to swim with Naids. 

Yet once I bloomed in youthful pride serene, 

A mate for Venus Anadyomenc ; 

13ut all my love was given to the Nine 
I'air daughters of the goddess Mnemosyne ; 

I shunned the camp, the forum, the arena, 

And turned in.stead to Wolff’s ‘Prolegomena,’ 
Not thou more rapt in needlework and hope, 
Proverbially thrifty Penelope ! 

P'or the true scholar’s ardour nought abates ; 
Learning to him becomes — l.ares et Penates ; 
For him a lifetime’s undivided care 
Is all too short : ‘humanum est errare’ ! 

Now beardless boys, with orchids and monocles, 
Sneer at Pericles and emend Sophocles : 

Impugn old Herodotus’ ‘bona fides,’ 

Find no ‘ historic sense ’ in Thucydides I 
Enough I these crude empirics over-try me ; 

My patience oozes ; hinc ill;e lacrimte. 


N. L. H. 
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IDIOPATHIC NIOHT BLINDNESS. 

By Takak Nath Deb, l. m. s. 

lk*sides the three classess of night- 
blindness, viz., (i) those due to retinitis 
pigmentosa, (ii) those associated with 
cachectic conditions and (iii) those occa- 
sionally seen in commencing cataract 
where distinct pathological changes are 
present to account for the symptom — 
there still remains a group, where the 
media present no discoverable change 
and yet night-blindness forms the chief 
and the sole complaint. Such cases have 
been called Idiopathic and we must call 
them so, until a better knowledge of the 
pathology of the condition comes forth. 
It is said to be found in Italy and other 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe 
after the Lent and hcTs been attributed 
to mal-nutrition. 

Medical men, who work in Bengal, 
have not much of Idiopathic Night- 
Blindness to come across, but the workers 
in Northern India from Behar westwards, 
see a lot of such cases. At this moment, 

I have notes of 55 cases, collected in one 
hot season at Madhubani in Durbhanga. 
Of these, two were cases of commencing 
cataract and three were cases of malarial 
cachexia ; these five cases I have there- 
fore omitted and have limited my consi- 
deration to the remaining 50, which were 
distributed as follows : — 


Age : — 1st. decade, 2 ; 2nd. decade, 
14 ; 3rd. decade, 10 ; 4th. decade, 10 ; 
5th decade, 8 ; beyond that, 6. 

No age, therefore, was exempt. 

Caste : — Brahmins, 5 ; Kayasthas, 2 ; 
Milkmen, 5 ; Rajputs, 2 j Servants, 3 ; 
low castes, 33. 

The chief castes were all represented. 
The iow castes’ include the Chamars 
( cobblers ) Musahars ( mouse-eaters ), 
Dushads &c., amongst whom the disease 
was mostly found.. 

Sex : — All the cases were limited to 
males. 

Duration (according to their own state- 
ments) : — I week, 7; 2 weeks, 6; i month, 
17; 2 months, 12; 3 months, 2; 4 months, 
2; 6 monthi, 3; 2 years, i. 

Time of the year : — These notes were 
taken in A|)ril, May, June and early 
part of July. 

Occupation : — All came from the class 
of hardworking labourers and cultivators, 
with full exposure to the sun, wind and 
rain. 

Diet : — 26 persons profe.ssed them- 
selves to be pure vegetarians ; the rest, 
mixed -eaters. I had good reasons to 
disbelieve 5 of them as I knew well the 
practice of their caste ; and the nature 
of the mixed diet of the rest will be 
evident from what follows. Though the 
Beharees are not as strict vegetarians as 
the up-cofintry Hindus, still animal food 
is not a favourite diet with them. A 
Behari Hindu will prefer a vegetable dish 
to a mixed or animal dish, when offered 
both. Vegetable food is considered (o 
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be the food for pious men, and like 
vegetarians all over the world, the 
Beharis attribute all diseases that flesh 
is heir to, to animal food. A Behari, 
how low ill caste he may be, will not cat 
food cooked by the highest Bengali 
Brahmin, because the liengalis eat fish. 
Bearing these points in mind, I began 
to cross-examine the alleged mixed- 
eaters during my enquiry but it was 
revealed that out of the 7 mixed-eaters 
so examined, one had not tasted animal 
food for the previous six months, one 
could afford to have fish once in a month; 
one, in six weeks ; one, in 2 months ; 
one, in 8 months and the rest once in 
five or six months. All this is due to 
the extreme poverty of the low-class 
Beharis, but the fact remains that the 
sufferers from Idiopathic Night-Blindness 
are mostly vegetarians. In my list, there 
remain 12 cases who, since they had 
not been cross-examined, must be taken 
at their word and called inixed-eater.s, but 
the general tendency of their dietary 
should not be lost sight of. 

Thus it is seen that Idiopathic Night- 
Blindness is most 'prevalent among the 
poorer classes and that most of the 
sufferers are vegetarians. But no caste 
among the Hindus is exempt. No case 
has occurred among the female sex and 
I have seen no . case among the 
Mahomedans. 

This much is from the notes kept by 
me. During my stay in Behar, I have, 
however, seen no less than 200 cases 
more and I may add the following 


supplementary information based on 
my personal e.xpcriences in Behar, and 
.subsequently, in Bengal, 

I. Up to now, I have neither seen 
nor heard of a case of Idiopathic 
Night-blintlness in woman. 

II. It is rare among Mahomedans in 
whom I have not seen a single case. 

III. It is unknown amc^ngst the 
Sanyasis (ascetics), Sadhus (mendicants), 
though they are all vegi*tarians. 

IV. It is unknown amongst the 
well-fed classes. 

V. It is rare among the Bengalis. 
In Bengal, it is is seen only in the 
‘Behari’ emigrants. It is seen in 
Northern India, from Behar westwards. 
The aetiology of Idiopathic Night-blind- 
ness is not yet clear but many authorities 
hold that it is due to want of nourish- 
ment. Kxpericnce, everywhere, confirms 
this view but no one has yet shown 
what particular class of food must be 
absent from the diet to cause night- 
blindnes.s. Some have held it tn be 
proteids, but the facts that I have 
noted lead me to think that it is the 
want of fat which is at the root of 
Idiopathic night-blindnes.«. 

The diet of the Bengalis invariably 
contains some fish ; such of them as do 
not take fish, vi.:;., the widows and the 
Bairagis use a fair amount of ghee 
instead, whereas, as I have described 
above, fish is not a fiivourite food with 
the Beharis. The diet of an ordinary 
Behari or up-<^ountry men (Hindustanis 
as they are collectively called in Bengal) 
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is, in liehar, rice dal and vegetables and 
in the North-western IVovincs the same, 
only Roti (bread) takes the place of 
rice in all well-to-do houses. The diet 
of the classes which supply the cases 
of Idiopathic nij^ht-blindness consists ot 
rice, dal and vej^etables. Rice may be 
a poor article of diet so far as Nitrogen 
is concerned ; the Mania and the 
Indian corn, which the poorer classes 
often substitute for rice, may he still 
poorer, but dal is a hi^dily nitfogenous 
food, even richer than fish and meat. It 
is the same rice and dal which the well- 
to-do people of Rehar, the widows and 
Bairajjis of Bengal and the Sanyanis 
are habitually taking without getting 
the disease. I therefore think that the 
nitrogen-supply of their food is not 
deficient, or moie correctly, “not 
seriously deficient” 

The food of Hindustani Mahomedans 
is a highly animalised one. Ik’cf is so 
cheap that in Behar a Musahn ui finds 
it more economical to live on beef and 
rice than on anything else. Close to 
the town of Madhub.ini in Diirbhanga 
is a village called Bhowara, where 20 to 
30 cows are daily killed to supply the 
merchants w\th hide and the Mahome- 
dan villagers with meat. Beef sells at 
3 pice per seer and I personally knew 
of several Mahomedans who used to 
take nothing but meat and rice. 
Butchers meat can not be had in a 
Bengal village but in Behar Mahome- 
dan butchers arc to be found in all 
villages. 


Animal foods are as a rule richer in 
fat than vegetables. Rice itself is very 
poor in fat (in salts also) and the fact 
that rice becomes more palatable on 
the addition of ghee and salt and the 
Indian practice of serving out ghee 
and salt with rice in all but very poor 
feasts, are all based on physiological 
grounds. The dais are very rich ii; 
nitrogen but poor in fat. Hence it is 
that dais become unpalatable without the 
addition of ghee or oil. Amongst them- 
selves, they vary iii their poverty of fat 
and it has been found that Ghana (gram) 
dal is the richest and Masur is is the 
poorest in fat and Arahr stands just 
above Masur. This supports the popular 
belief that Arahar reejuircs the largest 
amount of ghee. Now, ghee is a costly 
thing and so is oil, and the poor people 
in Bengal, Behar and in everyplace, who 
must eat dal and yet cannot afford to 
buy oil or ghee, resort to a artifice. They 
cook the dal with onions or chillis in 
lanj^e quantities, so that the tongue may be 
deceived for a moment into passing an 
article of food which it would otherwise 
refuse ; or they use- largely Chutnis 
(pickles) and acid fruits to bribe their 
palate. The Bengali widows ate the 
greatest consumers of chillis and tamarind, 
and the Marwaris are great eaters of 
Chutnis. Poverty compelled people to 
take to a suicidal self-deception long ago, 
which their richer descendants have not, 
even as yet, been able to get over. 

The dal, that is most commonly 
used, varies with different localities. 
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Thus Khcsari dal is largely eaten by 
the people of Chittagong, Sylhet, 
Tippcra, and Mymcnsingh ; Moog dal, 
in Nadia and its vicinity ; Kalai in 
Calcutta and its vicinity and in Hur- 
dwan ; Masur in liarisal and Arahar 
from west Bengal westwards to Ikhar 
and N. W. V. It is not that a man of 
Tippera takes no other dal except 
Khesari or a Calcutta man takes 
nothing but Kalai ; but Khcsari is 
most popular in Tippera and Kalai in 
Calcutta. The Bengalis are not verv 
fond of Arahar. Kven in 'Tippera which 
grows the best Arahar in Indi«a, it 
is not popular. The reason is probably 
in its poverty of fat and in peoples, 
poverty of money to buy oil or ghee 
to make it palatable. The aversion 
has run to such a length in some quart- 
ers that the constant use of Arahar 
has been considered by some [people 
to be a cause of blindness. Whatever 
it be, it is not popular in Bengal. In 
Bchar and westwards, Arahar is the most 
popular dal. I met a person of high 
caste in Durbhanga who informed me 
that (his age was 45) he had not tasted 
any other da\ except Arahar and that 
his case is the rule and not the excep- 
tion in his district. I cannot better 
describe the fondness of the Hindustani 
for Arahr than by remarking that 
when a Hindustani says ‘dal bhat khaya’ 
(eaten dal and rice), he means Arahr 
dal ; if he had taken any other dal, 
he would mention it by its name. 

The low class Hindustanis are very 


poor. They can hardly afford to buy 
oil and ghee. Kven in Bengal where 
the lower clases are better off oil does 
not form a regular article of their diet. 
The diet of the poor Hindustani then 
comes to this. His regular food is 
rice and Arahar dal with tamarind 
which he is so fond of. Both of these 
articles arc |>o:>r in fat, and when 
taken for mouths autl years, are sure 
to cause a chronic malnutrition. 

The eye is the most delicate of our 
sense-organs (retina being fitrvy 
prolongation of cerebral matter) and 
is the earli(.*st to suffer from change of 
nutrition. Tin* ill-nourished retina 
never secs well ; but when the hot 
months of the year come with their 
tropical glare, the retina becomes 
parcsthetised. It can respond to the 
bright light of the day but the diffuse 
light of the night can not rouse it to 
activity. 

That fat had some connection with 
Night-blindness had been known in 
olden times. It is mentioned in the 
ancient Sanskrit medical works that 
the ingestion of goat’s liver cures night- 
blindness. The Beharis know it well 
and such of them as are not vegetarians 
do take goal’s liver and get cured. 
Major Buchanan I. M, S., acting U[)f>n 
this idea, used Cod’s liver (oil; instead 
of goat’s liver in the Bhagalpur (!entral 
Jail, with success. Any easily assimila- 
ble fat will do as well. In Behar, Dahi 
has some reputation as a cure for night- 
blindne.ss. There may be some truth 
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in this. Huffak/s milk, out of which 
Dahi is chiefly made in Hehar, not only 
contains more f)roteid as compared 
with cow’s milk but nearly twice as 
much fat. A cup of Dahi represents a 
beautiful combination of fat and protcid 
both in an easily assimilable form and 
also lighter, beinj^ of animal origin, 
than vegetable oil and legumin, together 
with a large amount of disgestive lactic 
acid and swarming with myriads of 
friendly bacili to fight nut the pathogen- 
ic flora in our intestines. 


I am told that workmen at the iron 
works at Sheffield suffer from Nyctalo- 
pia. They are exposed to the intense 
glare of the molten metal, no dout ; but 
it will be interesting to know what their 
diet is. 

It will not be out of place here to 
give the folhnving table showing the the 
analyses of the food stuffs commonly 
used by the people of Bengal and Hehar, 
to which frequent references have been 
made in this paper : — 



Water 

Proteicls 

Starch 

I-'atl 

Fibre 1 

Ash 

C i cer A r ieten u m • (J han a 

II.S 

21.7 

59.0 

4. 2 1 

'■0 ! 

2. 6 

C ' a j a n u s i n (1 i c u s - A r a h a r 

« 3-3 

17. 1 

55-7 

2.6 

7-5 i 

5.8 

Pha.seolus radiatu.s-Moong 

114 

23.8 

54.8 

2. 7 

4. 2 

3- 6 

Lathy rus sativus-Khesari 

lO.l 

31-9 

53 9 

3 * 2 

T 

? 

Lens Ksculans-Masur 

11.8 

1 25. I 

58. 4 

!.. 3 ^ 

i 1 . 2 

1 

2. 2 

Rice 

13 * 

1 7-9 

i 

; 76. 5 

1 

1 

1 0. 6 

I. 0 

Wheat 

13.6 

! 12.4 

i 

1 ^ 

1 67. 9 

i 

i 

I J. 4 

1 

2. 5 

I. 8 


(diurch’s h'ootl-grains of India quoted in Dymock and Warden’s Pharmacogra- 
phia Idica. 
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THE MUGHAL CONaUEST 
OF COOCH BIHAR* 


Diiring the clisorclers consequent upon 
the illness of the lunpcror Shahjahan 
and the fratricidal war between his sons, 
Hliim Narayan, the Rajah of Cooch 
Bihar, overran the country up to Ghora- 
ghat and took away a large number of 
men and women as captives. He also sent 
Ills Minister Bhavanath*-' with a large 
army to invade the imperial dominions 
in Kamrup known as Majoand Gauhati. 

On hearing of this the Rajah of 
Assam, Jay Dhaj Singh, sent an army 
to Kamrup. Mir Lutf Ullah Shirazi, 
the Foujdar of Kamrup, finding these 
two armies advancing against him from 
two sides and not considering himself 
sufficiently strong to oppose both, fell 
back upon Jahangirnagar (Dacca). 

Bhavanath, on hearing of the advance 
of the Rajah of Assam, ran away, and 
the Assamese, without any opposition, 
occupied the imperial (!(UTiiiiion of 

1. The materials for this have i^cen taken 
chiefly from the “Tarikh-i miilk-i-Ashanv’ hy 
Shihabuddin Talish, the Mir Miinshi, (private 
secretary) of the Navvab Mir Jiiinla who had 
accompanied the Nauab throughout the 
expedition and wrote as an eyewitness. 'I*hc 
A. S. of B. possesses a Mss. copy of this 
valuable work. 

2. The Alam^iniamah calls him Bholanadv, 
which seems more likely 


Kamrup, ravaged the country and laid 
it in ruins. They also built a Thana at 
Karibari — five (la)’s’ journey from 
Jahangirnagar. 

For three years the Assamese re- 
mained in undisputed possession of this 
part of tile country — when in 1071 11 
(A. I). 1660) Mir Jumla’*, then Governor 
of Bengal, .sent an expedition under 
Rashid Khan and a number of other 
commanders to recover possession of 
Kamrup from the Assamese, and sent 
Rajah Sobhan Singh with a part of the 
imj)crial army to punish the Rajah of 
Cooch Bihar. Sobhan Singh was 

Hi nanu* was Mir Muhammad Said 
.Ardaslani and his titles were 1. Mua//am Khan 
1 r. Khan-i Khanan, 1 1 1. Sipah Salar, 
IV. Aniir-i'jumlah, and ho had the imi()uc honor 
ofbein^ always addressed by the Kmperor 
(Aiirunyzebc) as Yar-i llfadar (faithful friend}. 
He was ( iovernor of Bengal fron 165910 1663. 
He t'on(|uercd Cooli-Behar in i66r and invaded 
Asam in 1662 and penetrated up to (Biargaon, 
the capital of the kingdom, which he took 
and plundered : but the rainy season having 
set in soon after and inundating the greater 
part of the country, and his trocjps having 
become sickly, he hail to retreat towards 
Jahang imager (Daci a), but died on bo;ird the 
state barge iwo Karoh (4 miles) above Khizrpur 
(Narayangunj . on Wednesday the 2nd Ram/an, 
1073 H. ( 30th March, 1663). 

The forts on the two sides of the mouth of 
the liuriganga and the Idrakpur (.Munshiganj) 
and Khizrpur (Narayanganj) forts were built by 
him. 'I'o him also is ascribed the building of 
the 'fungi and the Bagla Bridges and the 
making of the Dacca Mynensingh road 
together with its contiimation up to (iauhati. 
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followed by Mirza Heg Shujai with a 
thousand horse. 

About this time Hhim Narayan, the 
Raja of Conch Hihar, sent an embassy 
with a letter of recommendation from 
one of the grandees of the court, asking 
forgiveness for his rebellion and 
misdeeds. 

The \awab without even reading the 
letters ordered the Ambassador to be 
taken to the Hall of audience and there 
given the option either of receiving 
1000 strokes of the bastinado or of 
literally swallowing the letters in 
(luestiun. The Ambassador wisely 
chose the latter alternative. lie was 
afterwards imprisoned. Rashid Khan 
advanced up to Rangamati — which 
formed part of the Kamrup territories — 
driving the A.ssamesc before him. Find- 
ing that the enemy far outnumbered 
his own forces, he thought it prudent 
to halt and encamp there. 

Raja Sobhan Singh in the meantime 
advanced up to Fkdwar — a gateway 
made of brick and mortar, in the shape 
of a fort with a deep moat all round 
and jungle beyond and through which 
lay the way to Cooch Bihar and which 
was protected by batteries. Finding it 
difficult to pass beyond this, especially 
as the rainy sea.son was approaching 
and as the Nawab hirn.self intended 
taking the field in person, Sobhan Singh 
encamped there. 

On the 18th of Rabi 1st 1072. II. 
(1st November, 1661 .\. D.) in the 4th 
year of the reign of Aurangzebc, the 


Nawab started on his memorable 
expedition to Cooch Bihar, leaving 
Ihtisham Khan at Kbizrpur, in executive 
charge of the affairs of Government. 
The financial matters were left in 
charge of Rai Bhagabati Das, the 
Dewan of the Khalsa and Khajah 
Bhagwan Das Shujai. Mir Ghazi was 
appointed Bakhshi and Waqiya navis 
and Muhammad Muqim was placed in 
charge of the Nawara (fleet of boats). 

On arrival at Baritalah the Nawab 
sent the harem and the excess baggage 
to Ghoraghat. Here he came to learn 
that there were three roads leading to 
Cooch Bihar— two from the imperial 
dominions and the third through 
Morang. Of the first two, one passed 
.straight through this very Ekdwara and 
which, if won, would lead direct to 
Cooch Bihar. I 1 ie other was known 
as the Khotnaghat road and adjoined 
Rangamati. It was intersected by 
many streams and watercourses and 
had den.se jungle on both sides of it. 
The third road which started from the 
imperial dominions was, however, not 
so elevated as the other two, but pa.ssed 
through jungle of reeds so dense that 
a snake could not penetrate it, nor the 
winds pass through, in consideration of 
which the Rajah had left it unguarded. 

The Nawab decided upon taking 
this last route and ordered the troops 
to start by this road and the fleet to 
anchor in the Nullah flowing from 
Ghoraghat into the Brahmaputra. On 
the last day of Rabi 1 1 Rajah Sobban 
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Si'nj^h with the troops under him joined 
the Nawab as ordered. On the first 
jauiadi I the Nawab arrived at the 
foot of the road. A number of the 
Captives taken ran away from this 
place. On the second the Nawab 
entered the kin >,dom of Cooch Ihhar. 
The march was difficult, but the eai^er- 
ness to win fame in this world and in 
the next, kept the Nawab on horse back 
from morning till evening. Fhe in- 
fantry had to cut a road thnmgh the 
dense jungle and the ele[)hants had to 
level it with their feet. When the 
force arrived at three stages from ('noch 
lh*har it was reported that the Rajah had 
fled to Bhotant (Bhutan). On the way 
the army had to cross a river said to be 
un fordable, but which was forded safely. 
On the sixth Jamadi I the outskirts 
of the city of Cooch Bihar were 
reached, and on the seventh the 
Victorious troops of the Nawab with the 
banners flying entered the city. Mir 
Muhammad Sadiq the Sadr* was 
ordered to Chant the A.zan (call to 
prayer) from the top of the Rajah’s 
palace. Thus for the first time since 
the days of the ih'ojjhet the sacred 
call was heard here. 

Cooch Bihar is a country, to the 
North-north-west of Bengal. Its length 
from Parganah Bhetarbund which 
belongs to the imperial dominions to 
Patganwan on the confines of Morang 
is 55 statute Karoh (K(xs). Its breadth 
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from Pargannah Tajhat, which belongs 
to the Kinpire, to Pushkarpur, which 
adjoins Khotnaghat is fifty Karoh, 
The mountains of lihotant which are 
inhabited by the l^hots are situated to 
the South of Cooch lh‘h:ir and piJ^duce 
Tangan (hill ponies), the cloth Pari 
and Musk. In the mildness of its 
climate, e.vccllence of its water and 
freshness of its vegetation, sw<‘et 
scented herbs and beauty of its land 
and buildings, it excels other parts of 
India. Oranges arc plentiful and 
other fruits of India and Bengal grow 
well here, as also a particular kind of 
Chillies, If the whole of this country 
came under the imperial dominion, its 
revenue would amount to about eight 
lakhs of Rupees. The inhabitants 
are the Mech and the Koch. The 
R-ijah himself was of th(^ former and 
coined gold mohurs and Naraini rupees. 
He was held in esteem by the other 
Rajah’s of India as being * descended 
from the ancient Rajahs. 

l^him Narayan was a mighty king 
but fond of pleasure. He never took 
his lips off the edge of the bowl, nor 
his hand from the neck of the flagon. 
He was surrounded by songstres.ses 
and favourite beauties and neglected 
the affairs of his kingdom, lihim 
Narayan had regal palaces— both am 
and Khas, besides Darshan, ghusul 
khan a, ® harem, servant.s’ quarters, bath.s, 

5. Ghusul Khana now-a-days means a 
bath room, or a closet or both. At the Delhi 
court it had a particular meaning. It is said 
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fountains and beautiful j:fardens. The 
town was laid out with shady streets 
and trees such as the Na^^eswar and 
the Khocknar on both sides of them. 
The arms used by the people were the 
sword, the match lock, the bow and the 
arrow. I'he arrows were poisoned, 
their touch being fatal. .Some of the 
people were magicians ; they read 
certain formulas and breathed upon 
water, on drinking whicn the wounded 
recovered. The seed of good looks 
had .seldom been sown in the field of 
the appearance of the men and women 
of this country. 

The day previous to the entry into 
the city, an order was i.ssued that none 
was to interfere with the properties 
of the people, present or ab.sent. A 
few soldiers having been caught 
marauding and in the act of bringing 
home a goat, a cow, or a bunch of 
plantains, vyere under the orders of the 
Nawab marched through the camp and 
the town with an arrow stuck through 

thin ^her Shah, when emperor of India, 
appointed a room in the palace, adjoining the 
bath room, where he used to sit after his bath 
t9 have his curls dried. Here he used to 
receive reports and transact business during the 
time taken in drying the curls. As this room 
adjoined the bath room, it came to be known^s 
the WhHsul Khana, -In course of time the bath 
room was abolished, but the name of the room 
where the emperors recieved the grandees and 
transacted b\i^incss in the mornings remained 
C,husu\ Khana. U is said that Shahjahan once 
wished to change the name to “Dau\at Khana-V- 
Khas” but the old name remained, 


the iio.se of each and the filundered 
things suspended from their neck.s. 
Though this surprised the people, it 
encouraged them and induced tho.se 
who had to return to their home.s. 

riie son of the Rajah, Hishn Narayan, 
who had fled from his father, waited 
iipc'ii the Nawab and became a Musal- 
man inotu propria. It is said that his 
father had always distrusted him and 
kept him under surveillance. 

Isfindyar Heg, ^ son of the late 
Allahyar Khan was sent towards the 
Morang Hills to capture Hhavanath, 
the Rajah’s Vizier. Farhad Khan, too, 
was sent by another route. Riza Quli 
Beg Abaka.sh, a companion of Isfindyar 
Beg captured ajid brought in Bhavanath. 
He was put in irons and impri.soned. 
Under the orders of the Nawab, the 
Kkdowar building was razed to the 
ground and the jungle was cleared for 
a hundred yards all round. One 
hundred and six canon, three hundred and 
forty five Zamburaky eleven Ramchangi, 
one hundred and twenty three guns 
and other materials and goods belong- 
ing to the Rajah which he could not 
carry away, were recovered and confi.sca- 
ted to the imperial Government. 
The artillery , stores were .sent to 
Jahangirnagar ; the other articles 
were placed in charge of Muhammad 
Abid, the Barrack master. 

A party was then sent to Kathal- 
bari, at the foot of the Bhutan Hills 
to capture t\\e Rajah who had concea\ed 
himself there, but who withdrew himself 
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to the summit. An elephant, some 
horses and bullock carts and a Bhutiah 
were captured and brought in. The 
Bhutiah prayed for his life and under 
took to carry a letter to the Rajah of 
Bhutant and to bring his answer. 
His prayer was granted. 

It appeared from his conversation 
that the name of the Rajah of that 
mountainous country was Dharamraj 
who was one hundred and twenty years 
old and lived the life of an ascetic. 
Me lived on plantains and milk, and 
indulged in no sensual pleasures. Me 
treated his subjects with justice and 
affection and ruled over a vast popu- 
lation. A river ran through the middle 
of his kingdom, not broad, but very 
deep and rapid. A chain was stretched 
over the water of this river, the ends 
of which were fastened to rocks on 
the opposite banks. Above this there 
was another but a similar chain at 
the distance of the height of a man. 
People crossed the river by walking 
over the lower chain supporting 
themselves by holding the upper one. 
Even horses with burdens were made 
to cross in this manner. “The truth 
is with the narrator.” « 

The Bhutiah had a pink and white 
complexion and was .strongly built. He 
had long yellowish hair hanging about 
the face and neck and was dressed in a 


piece of white cloth which covered his 
private parts only. It was said that 
both men and women of his country 
dressed thus. His language resembled 
that of the people of Cooch Bihar. A 
paiiiuinnah was sent by this man to 
Dharamraj asking him to seize and send 
Bhiin Narayan or to drive him from the 
hills. The man brought an answer 
after .sometime. In this Dharamraj 
excused himself .saying that Biiim 
Narayan had come to the hills unasked 
and was an uninvited guest. He could 
not well drive him out, adding that his 
cxi.stence or non-existence was a matter 
of supreme indifference to him. As 
the Nawab had the invasion of Assam 
in his mind, he overlooked the Rhutiah's 
impertinence. 

The city of Cooch Bihar was named 
Alamgirnagar and the kingdom was 
annexed. By imperial command 
Isfindyar Beg received the title of Khan 
and was appointed to act as Faujdar 
till the arrival of Askar Khan, the man 
appointed permanently to the post, 
l^eaving him at Cooch Behar with four 
hundred hor.se of his own contingent 
and one thoysand imperial matchlock- 
men and appointing Qazi Samu .Shujai, 
Dewan and Mir Abdur Rizzaq and 
Khwaja Kishor Das Mansabdar, amins, 
the Nawab .started for Assam. 

Sayid aulad Hasan. 


6. An old Arabic saying. 
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SOME NOTABLE POINTS IN 
BHASKABA’S SIDDHANTA 
SIBOHANI. 

II. 

firft i 

'BW *|»5tJ 

wti ’fffw « 

>r^ai 

f*IW 'B’BK 

The above passage from the Siddhanta 
Siromani is also remarkable on account 
of its paradoxical nature. According 
to the Hindu astronomers, there are 
four cities built by the Devas on the 
Equator, each at a distance of the 
earth’s quadrant from the next : ♦ 
Ltmka in Bhamtavarsha (India) ; 
Yamakoti which is to the east of Lanka, 
in Bhadraswavarsha\ Romakapattan to 
the west, in Ketumalavarsha and 
Siddhapura, t.V\e antepoAes oi Lanfca, 
in Kurnavarsha, Any two consecutive 

* It is not possible to indentify any of 
these cities. According to Abul Fazl, 
Vanuikoti is a city in China, see Ayeen Akborii 
description of Jummudwip, But the Equator 
does not pass through China. Romakapatfana 
cannot be Rome, nor can it be Constantinople. 
Siddhapura, according to the description 
given above, may be supposed to have been 
in America. Probably the cities named were 
hypothetical points on the Equator. 


cities being at an interval of six hours 
of longitude, when it is sunrise at 
Lanka, it is noon at Yamakoti, sunset 
at Siddhapura and midnight at Romaka, 
The passage we have quoted above 
is Bhaskara’s observation on the direc- 
tions, East and West, in places north 
or south from the Equator. “ The city 
of Yamakoti is to east of Ojein and 
at the distance of a quarter of the 
earth’s circumference from it ; but from 
Yamakoti AvantL (Ojein) does not 
lie to the west : Lanka alone is directly 
to its west. In the same way if a 
place Q lies to the east of another 
place V (both F and Q being not on 
the Itquator), P does not lie to the 
west of Q. Hence at places not on 
the Equator East and West are peculiar- 
ly placed.” 

This is an assertion apparently very 
strange! Yamakoti (on the Equator) 
is to the east of Avanti which has a 
north latitude between 22° and 23” ! 
Further if we start eastward from a place 
P and arrive at Q, and then if from Q 
we move weslwaxA we cavmoX. attwe 
at Q \ Let us try to understand what 
Bhaskara meant to say by the above 
lines. 

The ordinary method of finding the 
cardinal points at any place on the 
earth according to the ancient astrono- 
mers waif as follows : — ♦ We are to 
erect a straight pole vertically on level 

* The Surya Siddhanta, Chapter III, 
Sis. 1—4. 
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ground. If the day is fair the pole will 
cast a shadow. We should begin our 
work at an hour or so before noon. 
We are to describe a circle on the 
ground with the base of the pole as the 
centre and the shadow as the radius 
after carefully marking the point from 
which we begin. We should then wait 
for about two hours watching the 
movement of the tip of the shadow 
which will at first be inside the circle, 
and then will pass out intersecting the 
circumference at another point, which 
should also be carefully marked. The 
line joining this point with the point 
of the shadow at the time of drawing 
die circle, will give the directions East 
and West, and any perpendicular to 
it, the North and South or the meridian 
line. 

The method of the ancients is thus 
practically the same as ours, but with 
us the east and west line on the surface 
of the earth is a parallel of latitude, 
while with them it was a continuation 
of the lire thus found. It cuts the 
meuAian ot a p\ace aX. xi^VvX. 

Now a meridian is a great circle, 
•and all lines on the surface of the 
earth at right angles to it, will be great 
circles passing through the poles of 
that meridian which . lie on the Equator 
at 90'’ east and west. Ojein and Lanka 
are on the same meridian whose poles 

* As an illustration all meridians (great 
circles) cutting the equator (great circle) at 
rightangles pass through the Poles. 


are Yamakoti and Kovtaka, Hence a 
person proceeding eastward from Ojein, 
must eventually reach Yamakoti if he 
does not change his direction. 

Again let us consider how far it is 
possible for a person to move along 
a parallel of latitude. Let us .•suppose, 
he wants to proceed eastward from a 
station P. He finds his East from his 
station, and observes on looking in 
that direction the top of a monument 
at another station Q, which he uses 
as his guiding mark. Does he move 
along the parallel of latitude . by 
proceeding towards the monument ? 
He does not. The direction East and 
West at any place is really the tangent 
line which is the intersection of the 
plane of the great circle perpendicular 
to the medirian, and that of the parallel 
of latitude. , All trees, natural and 
artificial objects stinding on the great 
circle alone, will be vertically below the 
tangent line, /.<?., will be in the plane 
of the man and the tangent line, and 
will serve as tangible guides as to 
AueeX-vou X.O awY X.xa.\e\\e,^ ox swxno^ox. 
But such things on the parallel of 
latitude, though at right angles to the 
surface of the earth, will not be vertically 
below the tangent line. Here the 
traveller in moving eastward actually 
moves along the great circle and slowly 
approaches the Equator. If on arriving 
at a new station in his eastward 
journey, he chooses to go westward, 
the line of his way will lie considerably 
to the south of his first station, or as 
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Bhaskara puts it fi[ 

&C.** 

VVe thus see that it is not possible 
for any one to travel along a parallel of 
latitude without applying mathematical 
corrections at every step. It will be 
interesting to know how the boundary 
between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada was demarcated. 

PKOnODlI CllANDUA SEN. 


LORD STRATHCONA’S LIFE 
STORY, 


If your way of life carries you in 
these days to the great public dinners 
and functions of the London season 
there is one figure (writes “A. G, G.” in 
the Daify Chronicle) that will be more 
memorable to you than any other. It 
stands out from the background of 
conventional figures like a solitary snow 
peak from the browns and greens of 
the valley. It seems divided from all 
the rest by an immeasurable gulf of 
years. VVe are of to-day and yesterday, 
but from what remote past does this 
veuerab\e guest come into our midst ? 
What ta\c does he bring of far times 
and far lands y The figure is bowed, 


but still agile ; the head, a splendour of 
white, hair white as the driven snow, 
heavy white brows overhanging the 
keen and searching eyes, white beard, 
complexion white. It is like an allegory 
of the Great White North. And the 
suggestion is not wholly fanciful. For 
this is Lord Strathcona, and it is from 
the frozen shores of Labrador that he 
brings the snows of winters of long ago. 

Sydney Smith said of Macaulay that 
he was “ like a book in breeches.” One 
may say of Lord Strathcona that he is 
like Canada in swallow tails. He is not 
so much a man as a legend — the legend 
of half a continent. You .shake hands 
with him and it is as if you shake hands 
with a .section of the British Empire. 
You talk witli him and it is as if Canada 
is before you telling her astonishing 
story. And if the accent still betrays 
some hint of the Highlands that only 
makes the impression more complete, 
for the eminent Canadian usually has 
his roots in Scottish soil. There have 
been two great currents westward from 
the Briti.sh islands acro.ss the Atlantic. 
One has flowed from Ireland to the 
United States ; one from Scotland to 
Canada. Both have had their source 
in the same tragedy — the tragedy of 
the land. The Highlanders fled from 
their burning homesteads to find ulti- 
mately a fefuge in the solitudes north 
of the great lakes, and to lay there the 
louudatvons ol a mighty nation. The 
straths are desolate, and the deer 
wander over the ruins of the crofters* 
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homes ; but across the Atlantic the seed 
blown from those straths has made the 
plains to stand thick with corn and the 
desert to blossom as the rose. 

Canada of Long A(;o. 

And in the track of the exiles of the 
eighteenth century followed the adven- 
turers of the nineteenth. One day, 
seventy-five years ago, about the time 
when the girl Queen Victoria, was 
being crowned in the Abbey, there 
reached Labrador, to take up duties 
under the Hudson Bay ("ompany, a lad 
from Forres, in Morayshire — his name 
Donald Alexander Smith. When you 
find an indisputable Highlander claim- 
ing kinship with the great family of 
Smith you may suspect that there is a 
tale “ of old, unhappy, far-off things 
behind the disguise. Many a High- 
lander who had been “ out ” in the lost 
cause of the Stuarts in the ’15 and the 
’45 re-emerged under some homely 
patronymic that spelt safety ; and the 
ancestor of young Donald was probably 
among the number. 

The lad reached the solitudes of 
Labrador alone, unfriended and poor, 
having travelled hundreds of miles on 
snow-shoes. It was the loneliest out- 
post of a lonely land. Canada, three- 
quarters of a century ago, was still an 
undiscovered country, far more remote 
than Australia is to-day. The sailing 
vessel that carried young Donald thither 
had occupied six weeks over the 
journey, and it was not until later in 


the year that the first passenger steamer 
from England, the O/va/ 
arrived in New York harbour. West 
of the settlements on the St Lawrence 
there stretched a solitude to the far 
Pacific shores. Over the vast territory, 
afterwards known as the province of 
Rupertland — the Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatche-wan of to-day — the 
Hudson Bay Company held dominion. 
Mere and there, but at incredible 
intervals, a little fort of the company 
was planted in the trackless wilderness — 
one, as it were, in Kent, another in 
Lancashire, a third in Sc()tland. Outside 
these tiny shelters, the primeval forest 
and the wandering Indian. One of 
the chief of these cases was Fort Garry, 
with a white population numbering a 
few score. To-day Fort Garry is the 
great city of Winnipeg, the centre of 
the chief agricultural industry in the 
world. 

A Motiiku’s Training. 

In this mighty transformation no 
single influence has played so great 
a part as Lord Strathcona. ('anada 
would have developed without him, of 
course. But it would not have deve- 
loped so rapidly or in the saine 
direction. He brought to it at a 
critical time a constancy of purpo.se 
and a steady faith that were of incalcu- 
lable service. His very limitations 
were largely the secret ot his power. 
Romantic though his career has been, 
there is no touch of romance in his 
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temperament. He is neither a man 
of genius, nor an idealist. He is just 
an ordinary man in an extraodinary 
degree — simple, honest, clear-sighted, 
practical as a plumber, stable as the 
hills. He himself would be the last to 
claim any kinship with the superman. 
What he has done has been done with 
weapons within the reach of all 
— “honesty, frugality, and perseverance,** 
the lessons of that frugal home where 
eighty years ago he sat reading his 
Horace by rushlight. “A mother’s 
early training” he will tell you “has 
evrything to do with me. She taught 
me to work wlien 1 was \ oung and 
to save money — two very important 
things in a man’s life.” 

There are other important things, 
which were not forgotten in that humble 
school. He learned the lesson of gene- 
rosity. It is not difficult for a man 
whose riches are beyond calculation 
to be a public benefactor. In this 
country one might think it was, for our 
rich men have lost the fine tradition 
of public munificence. With all their 
faults the American millionaires have 
that trait and Lord Strathcona shares 
it. But it is not his great benefactions 
— Uie gift and endowment of the 
Victoria Hospital at Montreal, the 
equipment of Strathcona’s Horse for 
the Boer war, the millions he has 
spent on the McGill, University 
and other institutions — that are the 
true witness to his generosity ; 
but the habits of a life time. 


“When he was a poor man,” said one 
who knows him well to me, “he had the 
same generous instincts. If he had only 
two rooms there was always one room 
for a guest.” And there is an incident 
on record from his childhood which 
shows that though his mother taught 
him to save money, she taught him also 
something even better. When he was 
a boy of nine the Findhorn and the 
Spey broke their boundaries and 
flooded the country. Many of the 
peasants, witli their families, came into 
Forres to seek relief, and amongst 
them the parents of one of Donald’s 
playmates had been drowned in 
the floods. j|fter school Donald called 
upon them, and with gravity far beyond 
his years condoled with them, and on 
leaving handed to them his riches, 

amounting to one shilling and some odd 
coppers. 

Duty Under Difficulties. 

And in addition to work and thrift 
his career has been founded on two 
other homely virtues — duty and 
constancy. He is never tired of 
inculcating duty. “Don’t go to Canada 
to have an easy time,” he says. “You 
will not find any of its streets paved 
with gold. But work hard and do your 
duty and you must succeed.” He 
himself woujd put his success on no 
higher plane than that, and if he is 
proud of anything it is of telling how 
he did bis duty under dfficulties. There 
is one typical story he tells of those 
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grim, hard years h 2 spent on the coast 
of Labrador, where he laid the founda- 
tion of his fatne as one of the best fur . 
dealers in the company’s service and 
acquired that intimacy with the Indians 
which served him so well when he 
became the chief administrator of the 
company in Ruportsland. Being 
threatened with snow-blindness, Donald 
Smith, with three Indians, made a 
journey of 500 miles by dog-sledge to 
Montreal, where an operation on his 
eyes was successfully performed. It 
was the depth of a winter of exceptional 
severity even for those latitudes, and 
his friends tried to dissuade him from 
returning to his post, for the journey 
almost certainly meant death. But 
young Smith had a guiding principle 
which admitted of no exceptions. 

“I had my duty to perform’* he says 
in teliing the story, “Everything must 
give place to one’s duty you know. 
The Indians insisted that they could 
never reach the post ' alive, the snow 
was so deep. They were right, » poor 
fellows — two died from the cold and 
the hard-ships we were forced to endure 
before we had gone half-way j the 
other succumbed when we were over 
one hundred miles from the post. « * 

I went on — alone. I don’t like to think 
of that time : it was too horrible. 
However, my rise in the Hudson Bay 
Company was very rapid after that. 

I am g\ad I took the trip.” There is a 
naiyete in that frank confession which 
is very illuminating. Perhaps another 


sense of duty would have suggested a 
doubt as to the right of risking the 
lives of others in one’s own affairs, but 
the incident shows the unflinching 
loyalty of the man to an unalterable 
though narrow code of duty. 

Tiik Canadian Pacific Railway. 

But after all it is his steadfastness that 
has been his chief contribution to Canada. 
And the supreme memorial of that 
steadfastness is the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The late Sir Charles Tupper 
once public!)' declared that but for Lord 
Strathcona that railway would not have 
been constructed. It is true that it 
would not have been constructed then 
and perhaps, ultimately, it would have 
been well for Canada if it had not been 
constructed then. The surrender of vast 
tracts of the richest land in Canada as a 
bait to the financial interests to carry 
out the work was a concession which 
the future will deplore and the political 
influence which this great corporation 
has brought to bear upon the life of 
Canada is a fact of great and sinister 
import. The truth is that the railway 
should have been made by the State and 
that I believe was the view of Lord 
Strathcona himself. But, conceding the 
necessity of the undertaking, his claim 
to gratitude cannot be overstated. The 
idea of driving a railway through 
thousands of miles of pathless forests 
aud mounla\n ranges to a descAate sVvote 
— for where Vancouver with, its noble 
streets and bustling life .stands to-day, 
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there was then not even a lo^ cabin — 
was one before which the most courage- 
ous adventurer might quail. It was a 
more daring idea than the ("ape to Cairo 
railway which united two great centres 
of world activity. The Canadian Pacific 
was a plunge through nothing to nothing. 
It was a stupendous guess at the future. 

“ Stand Fast.” 

But Donald Smith never faltered for 
a moment. He had reached middle life 
and an affluence that would have turned 
most men’s thoughts to repose. Thirty 
years of work and thrift had brought 
him out of the wilderness and made him 
the financial King of Canada. He was 
supreme in the great company that had 
held half Canada in fee but had now 
surrendered its .sovereignty to the State 
and through the Bank of Montreal he 
controlled with Lord Mount Stephen 
the only re.sources at all adequate to the 
enterprise. He staked everything upon 
the venture with a quiet fortitude that 
has few parallels. At every crisis, as was 
said of a greater man in a greater connec- 
tion, “hope shone in him like a pillar of 
fire when it had gone out of all the 
others.” There was one such occasion 
when it seemed that the difficulties were 
finally insurmountable. Donald Smith, 
then in England engaged in communica- 
ting his own confidence to financiers, 
received a long letter from the company 
couched in terms of despair. He cabled 
back one word. U was a Highland clan 
cry, “Craigel-lachie,” its meaning “Stand 


Fast.” And when finally the victory was 
won and the two .sets of constructors met 
in the Eagle Valley in the Heart of the 
.second of the great ranges which had 
made construction so difficult the place 
was named “Craigel-lachie,” and it was 
here that Stand Fast Smith drove in the 
last spike that bridged a continent. 

Const ANCV" and Courage. 

This constancy extends to his personal 
associations. When John J. Hill, who 
is now one oCthc great railroad kings of 
America, made his coup of the St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad, it was Donald 
Smith’s financial backing and loyalty 
that saved liim. He wanted a railway 
to Winnipeg to open up the Hud.son 
Bay country, and he believed in HilPs 
schemes as well as his honesty. No 
temptation would induce him to desert 
him. The American magnates deter- 
mined to capture the undertaking at 
all cost. Up bounded the shares higher 
and higher. Hill’s fate hung on Donald 
Smith. A huge fortune was in his 
grasp if he chose to .sell, but he had 
placed his confidence in Hill, and 
would see him through, and not a share 
could be wrung from him, no matter 
what monstrous price was offered. 
Indeed, no share ever is wrung from 
him. He is one of the men who “never 
sell,” however black the sky. In the 
days when Canadian Pacific shares 
slumped to 50, and there was an almost 
umversa\ sauveqtii pent. Stand Fast 
Donald was immovable as ever. 
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From this security springs a courage 
not less admirable because it is entirely 
matter-of- fact and undemonstrative. 
The story of his intervention in the 
first Louis Riel rebellion — how he 
journeyed, mostly by dog-sledge, two 
thousand miles away from Montreal 
to Fort Garry which Riel with his 
half-breeds had captured, how lie was 
held prisoner for two months, how he 
refused to yield his papers and finally, 
through the well-affected French forced 
the holding of a meeting of the people, 
how in the open-air, with the thermo- 
meter twenty degrees below zero, 
and in circumstances where one rash 
word would have set the country in a 
flame, he won the people from the 
rebel leader so that when later Sir 
Garnet Wolseley appeared at the 
head of a military expedition the 
first Riel rebellion was at end — all this 
stands as a witness not only to his 
practical wisdom, but also to his 
personal and unaffected courage. 

It will be seen that his character 
is one of rare simplicity of thought 
and motive. If you do not like the 
Smiles idea, which certainly has its 
limitations and has fallen into some 
disrepute in these days, your admira- 
tion for this Grand Old Man of 
Canada will be qualified. For he is 
the sublimation of the industrious 
apprentice, and he remains to-day, 
with his vast wealth, his palaces on 
both sides of the Atlantic, his pictures 
and b\s great reputation, unchanged In 


intellect and moral outlook from the 
honest lad who sailed westward to 
make his fortune long before you and 
I were born. His moral philosophy 
is still that of the frugal home and 
the frugal mother. “Every mother 
should teach her children to be honest 
and work and save their money,’* he 
says. “When I was earning only fifty 
cents a day I saved half of it.” And 
his respect for men is governed by 
these considerations—Carnegie work- 
ing and saving as a telegraph operator, 
J. J. Hill, as a mud clerk in the levee 
at St. Paul, with fifty cents a day, 
saving on his clothes in order to buy 
books and “prepare himself,” these 
are the heroes of his simple creed. And 
with these admonitions to be industri- 
ous and frugal, he mingles warnings 
against the pursuit of wealth for itseP. 
“Great wealth cannot bring happiness,” 
he says. “Real happiness must come 
from a contented mind and hard work. 
Great wealth is a burden, for one has to 
think very hard how to make the best 
use of his money. I would not advise 
any man to strive after great wealth. 
I would rather be a very good man than 
a very rich man.” 

It is all in the style of Benjamin 
Franklin and the hagiology of Smiles. 
And after all, a philosophy that produces 
a life like this, though it may be 
inadequate, cannot be wrong. When I 
see Lord Strathcona, with his burden 
of nearly a hundred years, leaving his 
ofRce \u Victoria Street after V\ls 
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industrious day, and when 1 think of 
the vast span of his activities, of 
the kindliness of his bearing, of the 
splendour of his munificence, and of 
his indomitable loyalty to his early 
faith, I feel that though the fashion of 
his life is old, it can never become 
outworn. 


TH£ RAIN BIRD. 


The rain- bird whistles long and loud. 
Till rain falls from the summer-cloud. 
Thro’ many a summer have I been, 

But thee, O bird, I’ve never seen. 

I’ve look’d for thee into the bowers, 

And search’d for thee amongst the 

flowers. 

Say, dost thou come across the Seas 
From the land of the flowers and bees ? 
Dost thou love the fugitive cloud. 

And sing thy grief in whistles loud ? 


A Sonnet. 


• B. A. 


While dreadful looks the brazen sky. 
All Nature’s still, except the cry 
‘ Oh let me have a drop of rain ’ 
Piped by a bird, now and again. 




I IFl^, 

wir ^<t«rsr 

’I’fCS ’1<t3!t’( 

fk*l ^1, '«?S’1 fn«tC9 ?l9ttm I «fliS»t 

f>Wit« C?^ f» *ttft»It’T *t1, ^?t9 

«tf«l[c»t '«rf«ff% ’I*?! 

wist wtfii I twfw^ »iwi«r cw »i«i'5t3 ^irt< 
«ltft« f«»I, '5t?T^ w? <*twti *lt«wi wtw I wiwiww 
^5 wwttii iittr^r wwtwm fwTt"t i »t5 

^*it*isitfl ws cw nwtw «®Trt'5 ®t5tf«»r, 
cn wwtw cw ^wsati wfatu 'sfwi »iiwrw 

c^tw« cwf'T wi I wiw w«i»i 
wifti wt^aiff «if^9 *tti w>firai 

w^c« Wfl I cw wwttw? at-««fii 5wiwi«.- 

*iT« ▼fim wtww *rr?tt fwt stifw« sKfiniTust, 
cn nntniv fstiw^ti »int« nfnwta 
'ntntm *it]lt i »ttt w«^ wtst-ncwnsfi 

cw nwtwn wpnific^ nwTw fawm wntawfit- 
wt5 cwtn n» ntl i nftntff® 


J'«5^o I I 7T^<in I 

'9 nTf« ntfafin? -Sr*** wnis( 

si'Bj 4t5ftfn« ntcw I ««i>i fstinw? cw, 

twffws Jinta Sji' 5 fsn I Jiwa ^fwwt 

(Iwfw® nwfia w<T4w fwwtn fen f® ai. 
at?fnwita I wnw w«t»i itw-’^iv 

•fftw Sewn ctfwi wt5 I 

“■stwtcsft^ ?nwt^nflf ^1a»: 9^: i 
wtwss 1151 It" 

( ^. w, 1 ) 

t?t? ( fwn1& 1»IW5 ) ^fWfl, 
ntlf? ^SF? tw® 9 1? n?l« 15 

w^Ttftn I 

iiiren at?wt5® swtati awn'll wc*ia, 

nwutn 5?n®ti»i 9f5® i 

fwsf^iwti wtww ani,- 

f*i^5, «liwti i;«a5 a’tf®? st^jw fl tut i 

at®4W 4tt^a-^ aw > ciw naor i” 
■diwiwrwa anru ^Hs aatnn «^tii 

iftjtcfi, “nwir ?5ai®tcn ^av *tw 
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sfw «rt«i, «mwfl fe'B? -atw^ 

'BtfH *irin srtl I cvfs»8 

3 tai, ■*&>. ^^ 9 , vtf? •tf^? ^iw 

I «tf«r^9ta'a<n «iiww? 

w <a5fii9 f®»i s?i I idwcf vfl'i ^a<ta 
■a^iti 9® •» <fll «»t*f ??5tni” I 

? w ’Tt? a*? r^a <ii?s'f ft«fC9a fa^iw ^fatwa 
-ill ’(ta a'8'ai ca, •Sjai'i atfaw 
alJi »(»a 'StNa aat cata aa catataa i 
aitirai «r«fa- w at? f?ai af? ^ata af^aafst 
awr» a«OT att.'sca at aj’8'— ai at «iia>jl8t’f 
<afw« afaaia cata aa ’ata9^'«l atca 

^\ I iRsatfaaiai a '8tat'8afa<('*M 'siai cafaai 
ca'Wf’rti fta ^ataa i 'ttatai 'sti ^9t» a«wa 
afii9 '^ata ?ia-a«»tt=a ’«tta;fa^ afai9 ^fa- 
atna I atai at a, ^9t» aaw ai<a twa 
artu I aaa-a«wa ^tta a^St aia^a atairta 
twa aa i 

“tia ca ata1?faa»6a(9a3taiatc’n a a(i« ^ata* i 
asaw ataar«aw ataatfaa^^a? "eaca 

Tarawa: ii" 

( i. a, fl. ai, >?, ) 

ca ^^t^aaa at catca attasaacaa « ’la- 
catca caaacaa afaa faaaa ai aca, cat gtaaaa 
caat< atafawta a aiw afafaatat aa i cat 
^faaisiai ca^faa atcai a«.aa atai ataatat 
aa a faitfaatctt aitl'® atfaai ca?tc< aa i 
at a=fl58 aaa-awta^a afaai ^•stta a*c® 
aica I fa« ^ia-aaa «a aait? «ta ’^cv 
fwSt aca ataatfa aTfaa ^c«a ^ica i 

a«? aanft caaa aft at: i 
acata al^ai artia a cata< ’^acai i" 
ca ^ftaa ! cataai atartaac^ Sla aa a 
9Wcaa aa( Sta ai a^rt ata i tajtfa— 


a»ufa caaa ashat: i 
awia atfaai ^ctia a caia: 9a«i i” 
ca ^faaa ! cataai afataaaaca Sia aa a 
catvaac^ aai aa i t'sjtF?— 

5^5:- aaufa caa's aft at» I 
a cata atfaai ’adia a cala? atacai ^taaii” 
ca ^ftaa i caajaaca aai aa a ^a9aaca 
ft® aa I tajtfa— 

faaft awa f«a ac<a tma a ataliaa 
aiafaa tciia att i %\aaa?ftata »va aaiua 
artaatfa atfaa ataifaa aiara faata atca i 
“aiataaaa: cats: aifaat^ataaa i 
. wfat fawmatfaata aaaafaataa? T 
( >*a a:, n c?ti, ) 

ataa aafta aca gtaaacaa aat aai afaca 
■sttfai aai atatOf i a tea tar^tfirfaa gaaif 
caiaaj fa ai atai atiaaiaa f<c«5) i fafta 
aca afajaaaca 3t® afacs « atatcaa ^cata- 
aaaaaa cataaaca aai afac® ■sttfai aai 
atcaca i ilaaata liaaaaf aaca afacacaa— 
*ffa cataar atfaajc aataas^i 

^fta aca att cataat a ^aaatfaca ft® 
afac® >0tfai aai atcaca, afaa at caa «aa 
a=ff “faa:" •tea ^«ta ‘ga tap ?ata ai <a®a 
atafa tataa acaa, atai atca aa«: “faa:" 
"tea aatfa atti afaa aa i 

4t faaft^aca aaa aacaa <*tfa9 cwtaai 
atifaa cata at», g? faaftca gtai ■aifaa 
a< a aat f<ata "ifaafa® atcaca i fai"laa: 
4t faaSt acaa aetta >aag a aatlca i 
aia aacaa '^fta aartcaa saa aev caf^ 
att, “atai ataac ^ai entaat^aar catfa®: i 
atjjtacataataca"— ca ^ar, ^taai aitaiaa ^fa?® 
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1 1 


S'!) 


ftfl C9tCl C«t?ttv 

I 1'H’wn f>i wf# 5-« v.'v ?*6l 
i I 

“c^ ^ti’t aii’«‘t<ii c^«*f 

«tti ’IC3, «5s*r ■A% '^<t«(itc»i 
£®T^51 «f^ ’ffiisl >1^4 5'9 ^<t«. 

%?ii ^4 r • 

»T5 I’T ^fsc® r t 

4? »r^»r «iit^ aWijMii 

4l«I^ 5|'0l*l? «»«(I15 45»Sl 

nm I 

“q 47 6^%sfl! ^q^sitfsTJ •Jf® I 

tar: »!*)>r'7'9t5ii»( 

« tarcifii ’i?7’fi‘t5 « •(t*(9 ^4?, 

•itr •if«^ 1 

4t ^4iri5Kj »it8») fsiRstc^sr, 

"»I«l' f*I8l*r»t«lmt'It8 f7^5lls[ rH8t>I1^‘lt! 8<T*rt! T 
4tSt 7^ I t?t8 ^’I'rtet’^i »it8c«ia 

8rt8ji 7ftw 'I77tf%8, Ml«. at7i, ffat^ 

^89, la 9 a«t»i «ttf98 Sw<r »itt» 

>1^8188 ^'Sfliffecva 8<«: ^5 9 : iri'S'a 

7C8f *l7«tf98 «l||8 CW 818 I 
“8 ^8^C88^f89 C8 8t8I89Jt8t’l I 
C88t7Wl *l8»8r I” 

C8C8t8 ^t«57 C8£"f, W8l*T >8 8918187 
988W7 f88l8 «t'ff9 8771^58 8181 9r78;7 

* 81711181 7f7 81C88 C8l88IHt8 %<f 8plW1«7; I 
8W888J788:lflh88'88l: 

«1jili: ^78 1 

1 817118: CTtftCH 816877 8771 7 : 

Ifil888tll8l 

778 JI 8 I 8 W 8 : Plft 8181 7l(898f7 

7818 C7f61 1 


71188, f7f8 7181W8 888 778 I C818 85888 
'0?f®5S ^(H8 8 II— 

“78! 8818 7l8f8 8^1 71*18 971 I ■ 

78J 781 8879: «“ 

■^an £888 7litfi 8f«f9 718, C8t7*t 7f8 
7l8lf88C7 8!? 5 778 <98! at 7f8a 4tWlt8 
71881 lift 8t8 I 

'£8f87 8818 88irn 8)881? 8t8tC7 I 

988 '781C9181, ?8^ « »l8lf97 ^87 ?8i 7f8«, 
47*l 8£8l 71C7 I 88 f8’^11 77 Ifai? 

71897, S8781 ?t8il*178l 79118 81^81 7f?9, 
>678 « 88 ! at 71tlf8 f8lll1 77 £8^711:88 

>SH8178 I 988 8<8at8 >21588 8t8ll7, 8fl- 

59*18 7l8? 7183 ?t8lC8 I 788tC8l88 >£8 7l«, 
7781C7? it it??, 88718 « 7't7l£88 
®W8 ft 88 1 

“C8 8^81181 887181: 7817181 £88^188: 
^89151 8<8«J! 8! 87|f 7«r«C91 78lf T 
Ct 8<, Ijf? 71818 r87tt 7<18 71818 
788£88 ^7tt ^88, 88718, 781718 7 ^f?) 

r8l88 ®87lf88C88 81918 7f8?1 I 

8171 'H?18 817J8C1) 1^88 -217^8 7?9t8 

■2I1<81 7r8C9tfe8 I 8871188 ®88l9 89t9 788- 
C7H? fqll® 7118— 

“887189 8lf?8Il^ 78lJli 89819?:” 

7fa8 >9 t?91 ?tl9 ^188 8lf«9, 
i?'9 ?tl9 ««.88 78% I t?lt9 >Slf«8a 85, 7tf78 
f?9t8 9 %?r?9l8 ^?f87 88£5 >2t5l89 ?t8l{9 I 
at 7^?l8 88?6t 7C7 99 7lf98 %«I8 CTflW 

*llt— 

“£8 8171181 81779: 9«1 ai8lJ7 I 

®89°1si 8*r871 91 8^*1 8Wlf9C9l78l5l I 
7717 817788, 9981 9 311188 £8^81 71818 
7^l8 8%7, t9Ilf8 I 

at 7^fN f8l7 fftnt9 7f8W 8«9t 7^f89 
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#i<t9 ^Ri'5 I 

‘alt’ll’ aifwa »fi»tflC8« *tr?5rt*» 

I H’<f aiK«i? cs««1 ^ 

W8tMfec» I *t<i»rsc«4 Jsrsfci 
<tl^, '5W C4 4t9T- 

ff«l, I «r'»4^t4W4 

*H I ^?tw? 4^ 

4^’itaf 4*11 ^t5, §«tr«wcT, 

'9 mwic® 4?n c*r«ii i 

’IV 9 ’Tl’Hl’IMa ^r«*tti A9CM ’It’re^W'Q ’lf«55 
*lt'8f1 ^4— 

“itwti*ti *« iWRsrw cit’dc’ii c^tr«asic« i 
4iwt s» »j«<(t?r«: " 

««n I 

JiiLW m t«itf«r i 

9 I >il!S 

tdv® umir* •* '»*( o«i 

ff’tWl I f^fl fW« ^91 v\iv »itr9 

CT, ^^fir9FW9 "!:« '9 4t9|»9C^9 «f« 

nti vfiiw I »i4tc»9 r9Ci9 Sa«r4fi 4i 
4W*t fHW viv 41 jrc»«r9 1 ^I'sjarati 
itft f99t4 »I41C« ■94|»|'5l 

»i«i«t9 r^^ti ?^wl, 4af*t f««»4 4t5r«i9 
»J«T9S11 I 9{C«9 at’jt 9 f fas stta I 

Isift9l SIS fsSKSa ’9*l^**t H*9 

atf«S S^StCl I ^S9^CS?T9 «a 

9iwts s**f TW ‘^«V 1W9 ^tnt’t \i S9 I 
asislitfss «»5»isi ^t4« states i n*»j cscsl 
wiit *!CT9 «tt9tn CTfst« *ttt I s^c9^fr9 
»Rft9t9 “asi5rtj*l 9lfSl«J1 sw 
CTWW stmv\ r’i'5«iJ" ( ?«: »!» *, o, »., « ) 
CTS4I1, Slftsil 9 *lfi[CitS SfftRH fssta 

afui fTwnc, »iatc«f s«rsf9 fsfij* •• 
JS^atif, tfi aftwi >« esfw 


•tfl, “>1 si as atsissi ^sstsHisi s sw: i 'b^si 
a«? stsW9»( tBTt?? r (^5* an ">, «. s, «,) a^ 
stai*is sw atsii 9 ^fas ^^si, ^si 

« *tfs^t9a5S ^sSTCB atsis 

atffa sc<a sw fs^M ^f9St«, “srsi at^ssi 
s 91 ^ st*9a, ^tfs’Fi ^sa^* ( t«: ^f:- 
V, i, ) I sta'sa ai^f® s® a^sta stats^ 
a9%9 1 arsstss Tfia csfsi® *it5,*‘stata^atisi 
sta^HS seas i” ata »,»,>> ) aasaafa 
^sfsa saws ass^ sfssi fsta's aw 9 amsia 
^sfsa ft’is aaf as i, ittatar feafasw 9 
fst9tBis9 aas^i '« ssstsiia tafssw stwscais 
salts ^fiifsa an? i sss afssi fsat^si 
cs fsatfsai afsa. fTcarsi ^sfsscs 
S9 1 asstasra ®sfsss^s?c9^ft9 sbss atac*i4 
easkS I ^ tsfssw asastassis aiwscsa 
aafsatfaata cffscs stasi sis i al ^sfsswa 
asjtw atas sf®9aj stafs asaca aafsai 
®sws fswcBS I sas asms asa arsastfs 
lf?sia stsats “'i[ssis s4a ss” ^as sssj 
Sstss fscaiaa i anatsj ^sfssts 'Jasfaatstss 
stsa aa stats sts «tia s«ft sts i fafs fsaa 
9 wt^aj stsa ^tas gtaiia sfaiaiss, “afs- 
stsi Sacs 3ias, atssisi atsi sgs, atfs aisn 
afs i” atasss S'T.'f’ flu’ll SwiN afsca ai 
atsts atstss Sfstfircas fsaS sssi «af5a 
afsca s I acs^s ca^flaat Safssesa a^sc^s 
stats fsaS esfas-aas caaca^ca atess sts- 
caV'aa sfa •'saca «ts afsca csfs i ssstssia 
Safasc? stai aatasaps faaS cssftatfastat 
^0 statfas-astas ?ata csfsca at^ \ aataa<a 
statfas Saesa >asca sfacacaa, “atai afros 
faaS aa»tcas aa Safsa s^sa— tsi fsasfa 
sjtats I stsi sSa.atastia sfacafs »" ca^^at 
SaNsesa 4l aataaaF-statfa fssss Bttsr aS i 
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8ft 


at«il CT ^l5tC5, 

vft'S^ ^31 '*r5rtf«r« ?s I 5ttHfti|i %»ffs(w »l*«r 
«t«(JTC9 Swift «TTl¥ I 

ft tft ftft^ftPftftl ftft^ft? 

cfttfftfttfti«ftft*i 3tftiftcfttfft? fti '»faj5Cfttfft< fti 2ft9 

Cftffft? fti \ft ft tft ^‘j;55ftH ^«JtCftf^ftfS fti*(5t? 
Cfttf^ftTftlirift’l '"ftfttftt^? ftTIJ’fftCftlfft? fti 5«T»l- 
Cfttfft? fti I” 

^ffttftl ’ifti’f't sfCft, Sffttfti aitftift, 

ftft%S CftlfftC® ftlftlfttftft ^tft I «Ttft ftiftifti 
fftftsi ftfftfnft®! 'sfftfft! i.ft'ft. 

4l6ifttffti'5 S«.«ig ftft I ^ftfttftftift' Sftfftftcftft 
5'5^< '•Iftltraft ^#[9 gfftitft 5«t»I 4t^r«9 StHft 
•ttftfti fttft— 

5teft»i1^ fti siaift: c-ilft: 

Cftl^ CftHftS 'ftft9T9 fw 

B’otft ^5'etft ftft IB « 

ftlw S^fta ft«tft eftitsi 4fti IE >8 wraisl fttc's 
S«,fta <i^ft I ftsfft cftffttft ftcft ftft, 

^ftfft^ ftftW «ftf'8ft fft'Stft '9 S'lfft'BTft fftHist’^ 
415{»l'B fw I fftfti'l ftiftf ftl591tf'«l'5 ftlftl 

ftttft 4a?f cvffftcji «ftft cft aiftift, 

^ft» 4f^rs «ftf« ftftfftftf ft^ltftt »lt8 ft^fftC®*!, 
^fftftcft vfftfttft cft'tft's fttftft cftfftc^ ml 
fti I fttstfttftt ft^Cl StCftftftJ SftfftftWft «tftft 

^ftlTCTft ftftft ftl« El^Uft ftirift fftftftft fftfftftfti 

I fftftftftSt fttft ftfsi 

'i^ft"ftft fftfti fttift 'BCftift, cftfft'ftft ftifti 

fift I cit ftftft etaptftft fttftft* ftifft fftfta fttai lift 
ftf^ 'scftft ftfftftitft fftfftfti cftcftft ftfftftft 
ft^w wrffttii «*tftft firftift fttftv ftfvfti^ft 
^ ftFftW ( ft^fftCIft ) 1 fftfttfeftft I f’ftft 

fttft ’fiftft fttt I ftfSft^ ftt% 

ftfirBjtcftft ftfUft fftftHft) ftfftcft, fSfft ftfftiificftft, 
r^pfft ostftift Sf«54 ft* fti fttltft 9 


fti ftt^lft ^tft'Stft fti, Cft^ tfti fttifttft I 

^fttft Cft««tftftj I •»! ftftftt 9VS 
ftt^ft, Ii|ft9 CfttftTft *ft fttft fttfilftlft fti l" Eti*t?1 
ftf%ftift? Sfi?! ^afttftt 'Sttftft'fti ftifatn fft>ftft?ft 
ft'Uft •» ft^ftl fftfttfStftft I fft'® ft^t 
<*ttftftfttft Sftiftr?it ’ft* ^8 ftt?9tfiicftft I cftt 
*191*1 fftfft fttfftst fftStffCftft I ftl'ft ’^ft^fftft 
ft<,fttftt* ’fttfttft ftfftfttfigtftft, Cftt ft* ft9 
firft Ittt® 'ftl9'8 'ftfl* ’fftfft *t®9 88919 ftlt- 

ftf'ggfV® cfti fftcei9 ■« ftC99 Sff^i ftyfft® fta 

®ft*i ftfaatfscftft I ®<ftC9 fftfft fftfftfttatft 
«iftt*9 ftfttf ftftft ftfaui ftfttWtftl ftt9t9tfft 41191 

8|9fftftft8 91«fft ftftli ttatc* ftlfwftftcftfl CJft* 

^iftft 4tifift ftfaaifsiftft I aUFlaft ftiffta Sfti*ijift6t 
ftii ftfatft fttft as, ftltft f«fft afftftifts 
'«ia4l8*i *f4sif8tftft, f»ft fttft^s 4ta*i fttaft 
ftlt I ftftll® ®ftft liSta 418*1 Cft C8lfttft8 f8ft, 
®18) l81 alt® 4l®laftlft 89 I ft5fttf8®lS8 411*l 
ftft^ftfllft #1aftlf®9 siaifft 4181*19 ftjftll cftfftt® 

11891 fti9 1 ««.a>tift ftifti*! ft? fttftiftft ftiffta 

^fft ftUft Scuft *t99Ul8ft I ftftttft 

Cft a^aiaiifts fiitft aaaic?, ®t8i fttfa^teitft gn- 

arlt 8 ftiftft* fttftii ft8ft acfticft >i®®l fttft 89, 
glftii 8 ftia*tjc*fl ‘ftaiftlft’ it’s ^8?i* i.fttl9 1 
“aftiaiftl 1^91 ^81 ®C9<^, ^8t ^1 ftft^ fttftft, ftftt 
'ffti 4fat»«. i" Sftlftftwa Sf® apf®fBa aiai fttaift 
5^19 ffttlftSlft 4|f®ftlf8® 89 I 98819*11* Sl- 
fftftlft ftlWftWJa 4t3ftll ft<l«. ftailft4I8C*l9 *ft1 f4 
89 1 ‘ftH'ti*' ftftSt® ftftiacfta fti ftajiftiaiftft 
Cftt®* I *191*11 ftfft91 Cftt89 Cft ’ftllfftllft ftwil 
ftifftll Siftf® *r99lf8C»lft, ®181l ftT9lIftf,^ftf8* 
ftftis ftftiiftft Sa®tftf 1 ftaifti Mtft'® 89, ft*riaift 
fftWtftft fftfllSKI «f®ia 89 I ftftts 

ftlf«fft®1ft filft fti, '«*ft fftlt* ftftsi fttft 
89 I fti^ 8 fttftlfttft ftift ft? 8 'gftt? 41^1* 



8'i» I [ 


stwdfl •» -affsit ’i(ftc«cf5«, ^‘f^c^W'Q 
npttfit'B ?t«n '8 «!• >«tt<On 

I <iiww "ifa, 

*!15<1, 'g^si «»^r« fJ 

i[i : atwt«i, »i^i, fwr»r, 

^f«.n, «if«rnv, w, fea, 

awi, Tt, *1?^, C8»i ®wi8 

^tw } ^i, ^^"f, 

sitsi c'rf^t'® *itt I 
^^tn, firi^twt»i « ¥1^- 
ni^fCff 1??: sriiiRw «»fc8 I *iic^c«rfl 

«>«t^ vaw? ^fnwc^s c«tw 

^f*iwi[*», “A^ 

<6 ^aw«sii ’ff? } «iffl, 5ifiia « 

?CT«r « al ffw 8?PH r 

at fl>iirt6tti »it5<» 

I '^«f45 atw 

«itw— atfi ^?r»i ’I’la nf^ril «n ^f«ii- 

ftC»l«» I *llWC<r Wl’l^ *lfs5» *tt8I1 

«it« I ^?iic*n ’^<■*11 «(iiaw5 n«^R«i»ia 
«faw ’it'sui I »t« 

^tf?'® ?t«ftfl fl’R‘1 C^W ^1C«-C^R'8 

?»«r« a at c^Ra 

*«»tf'B iw H»»t« ^finaCtH, C8R« >(«.S|s1f- 
««1R ataft ^taii «tt« atrew*?, c^t*!’® 
at«i atatitiCT aUW5> •If a ’ffin'aifjf i 

afi* « faaiftwa •^•fw ?t»i ^atwa 

fsiafe sifsfiaRtca §'».>iR «ft« I ah* 


at«i '«‘t^(«rr« ^faatcasf, •Kfiwi 

■^«»it at»t '9 'atata '«*tf9^’1^8ta't 
faaai rRic« *rTt i aiwwa ' 5 €ta-a«i»ia «8*t 
h-affHa 8 fa ahwc^a— "aata^R « afftn 
a'f? •aiaO «iar^t? ataatsrti aitaia ’afa- 
aft^a— “ca tar, «rRh a^jftcaa aa ataa atfaai 
^itia< ^<f«. ataii, ••faa, ^a« irfhcaf 
afi afpa i” a aa*! faaa afatca c^aa 
^faai^a^v ?ya athraata faa ai aaa faata 
’•ai ata, ifatw ai i "Raa aiaia 

«*ff#fa I aaa ataicaa atart '«t^»a i afah 
aatata ataiaa at® »mai a^aa ataici aasSl 

S’liajia jl w I «tatc« aRi ata.-ct'aiaf, 

'aiipfa, cata, ajaa), a^jifa >aa< aiwaa:j aifa 
-fl^faa aiaft aatata asfa aa i a'Bfa 

afatafar-aiwf f^aa ^iiaffs® atw atcai i cat 
•ftcataata at*h aiaiaaciaa ^a '^a^a aiaa •, 
«tata atffli'51 aacaa ?a aa i ^la, cat atw 
aaa gfaiia af® ®caa i •?« atha ajma af« 
aau» a<c®a-*iata afapta*? i <aaia aaa fita 
atfaw A9 aaia aHtaia ra®ia ^?ttai ca'sai 
1^® fa ai ifati® atfa ai i caa c®a aa ® 
'Sahafa® ^ca affst^a ha, a?fa®fa ^ca 
faa ai, aara afacaa i tafa 'afaataaara aifa®!- 
»ta aU« aa faai >*tawa acaaa •aataa 
^h afaaih, aatca afhwcaa aaatafiaa 
fac® fPat® ai ®r«ai caaaaia ^faaifa^ faa 
all's <4 tffawa aa®iaai i 

c^afea. qaistftni i 



s? 1 ] K^fnt«otli I 8^ 


^Pi’PTs 5cjt»rt«nta i • 

f«w5i I 'St^ti’F ’ffl’f dta '3 

fsj statu ^tati aaft ^r»n»t ^'srf^- ^ti i 
'5«.^t^Sl 4tT5 >1^»l »(?94rt5l9 IlSf «wt?i 

ff»I I ’HrfSf >1WS, fsst?Ttst, 

acat«(?t*IW ’tSta S)5 »fSC«'8 fsfjt iits 
ffiast *ti ^t?tfl f«r<i ??i 4>f«'is 

^finn^st I ^ifg's «fts*t 

«ttl»lf55tlMf’tI ’It'lf? 5<T| I 

swiwg ^8t stssi csnits 'si9t{^ 

fsaf^H asM'ita *tf"5*inT'§i atw l^tsi «t« ?5i 
fn«i !»' 5t5f»tT«fjf? 5t^ts ^rfi^ 
§f^9i %»i!t I f^gsjjicgs aw fststnt 
f<«iit'5 c<r3ST*t ?t*nrtts?i 

?t»nrta? a^sttits «iif*ta^«i ■*FC5*t i t 
It j 4li assist CTs^s '2r«fv >i9f5t I 

^I%T« 5l§f»tfsit5 mcateWT? 

^r’FC’l sriiJifI 'il'ffe ’Stdl r*I^,'8' i?*! I 

*tt5 ^tc»l’f5fs4 >wtt^w ?Fl'lf C^«*t MW few 
1 4? *ft? ?*r ata a«.na atw ^tsa i a'sj- 
fafei, a'jat ♦rsTj‘t®i, 4a? 3a%a«i a4ta ^afaf 
a’<5tfaa*i Utaa '■ist^n f5wa i 

«aa ’»t5fatc« 15 a'sata 4rai tafe f«»t i fai 
4^ at^ttaa ^am alt^ a^at ya atfataa i 
* 45 4aar 4af« 4«i «t: fa. ca, snr aatataa 

5aatca 4la ai5 aaas itai fiifw n, iiiw aasar an, 
'^aatatw caa ft, 4, 3la» a^aw ecttataiti, 
^13» aafatata aah, 'aia’asa caa, awaaaa 
S» ««« a^aaca a?ta»l aftai aaata ataa alattaa i 
«: c*i: I 

t 45 ataaia a«taa v aaaiata ataata aataa Wata 
atattaa ftartt atwj afta caaattaa artj 

aHw asia aaaa ual aaiata aaa aftitwa 


«ttatetaa ataj ^at»a, ^tati atis ai^cat* 
a?a5 afaai r«fa «t«j« atafaa aiaa afatta 
faatff caa i 

45 aaa afatfe aalafi attsi aa i atfetataita 
aataa ^tfea aal^ta afeat Sala aa i 
««.aa iir I IS a«,aa 45 aiaata afsai filga 
Sai«^a ana 1 Ptata fafv's aatia *tata ajtFs 
5?tfeai at? I ^arwta ataa, 4s? aar 
^tp?! aa®tn s^pi ^fsii ftsFa atatacaa faiaa 
aiaii »caa 1 catca iSfatta aaa asafa® 
fafetati ft'iafaai atfasi caaa rafa ^ata 
faatiaa fa^fe ^tife raiaa, c®afa ®ata 4tf«*fa 
aaja Stwfft feaa 1 45 aaa ataiaatwa 

«®ta att^ a5c« «tta« a*atca 1 f«fa 
aia afai«a, aiaiaat^atai caiaa aisfa® a'fe 
falttaa 'afafe a5t«t5, 4waj ataaafiwa itf«- 
aatsca a«taafa a5atf?iaa>!^®ta afni fai^ 
a'5ait^ liaawa a"afas Saatwbta afa« aftat 
faatfttaa 1 45 aaa atvta «rfa« aii a^aata 
caa, ^ta^taaa cata, aaatnra fa®, ^«afata 
aa, sma[ata a^, waaawata, ataflata caa, 
asfa WBW aa^aata, 'aataaat c^fa’a, catfaaf 
itata ata 4tf f® atfaa aiftyai ataaattaa airtj- 
c»c® «ra% ffcaa 1 stfetataita aataa fatiaa 
cafei ata" ^faata atata '»t'8atiaa afaata ati 
iftaata ^^a aaatfaaa ata, at«fla aawa 
a^ -aa^tat*?! ajfvataa afa« afttfa'B 
a?ai "Fa'ia'fe a fat a'sf’a aiaa 1 atai- 
aatcaa laa® “efai ■laatiaa" ^fajcatfa^ ®ca 
45 a»t a5w fa>i:fai®fa5l af®ata «ata a5w 
atta 1 afa afa'aw fa® ^ata ataa a"ataa 
atataVa aa 1 

wata aaa fH's af** afiaata aigtt afaiaw 
«tta wfetatajta aataa ^ata 4a acaa caai, aaa 
'fetatat t(ia ataa aaata afaafaa afecafaiaa 1 




'Sitw «» 

fSf<H WSf I '8<.*HI Jlt« ’jun r*f8rt »ICT 

Bt’I'U ’^fNlI ’inf’l, « f’KS ^tw»l1 

'1'Pl '9*11 »W*1 I *15 5«.>H 55C»1 
KW5 *19*1 CSI^ItC’S 98 9f55l C5«l 55 I 
5tPB ’lt'8 5«.*!t5 *t5t9t5 ^’^‘f 55 I 

'«'^»t5 5191 s«*IC<» «tC51 915*1 I 1>t9l ^lf[l9 
««9, til *(1l5 *lMl 'Sf5t5 ’t'§1 59 55 I 9t9 
^515 5t55f^t5 9915 ff»l I t««?j *f5t'5t5 

5?W 5ti:55 5ti I *t919C5 tll55 9'S9'«r*I 
5fe*n 5f5f£9 '#15119 515J 5551 

9l5t95 *191 «tf^1 9»r5t9 55 5t»I I 

<#1515 h'BI f5it515 (5*9^ f9l»l5 I 5®rl 5t55) 
5515 5159 5591194 %54l9 f551- 
flCT5 I 59155 5S.55 5515 ^55^9 3151 9r551 
5159 319115 M59 994iU 5 <5919 5t5lfft55 I 
r59l4 f5«1 559 r4’515 595? 6f4ia 41^9 

9^9 5?5lf55 I 955 '*15119 455 f5*l r55 C5 
£915 f55 55155£5 *(51 5lf99 9f4£9 51 5tf4£5 
5t5£95 5£5 55lft £515 5?9 I f95 1?? 

r95 5«s55 5£51 *^1515 4? f55f£55 5r55^5 

5C*I 

tf9 5t1I 55919 51^5 £51* 5191 9151919 
511 f55195191 £ilir556ar 5£5rl5f5n5 

5^5 595 f 515 5£95 1991(5 5rf5l 5911191 « 
Cll9r59 59*U5 9l9tCl5 5?5lf«55 I 5159 
55919 f5r£55 5£5£< *trf«l f5t£54 f jl9 9 
t5l5£5 f5£54 ?ir49 f591t5 9Itl1#t5 5t£9 
'5159 9t55 I 5£|l*ll5Il5 55155 515£95 4?5i5 
*ff55'*£5 5919 ljf59 5l£55 I *W5 f5515 
5t5 ^££5^1 (591? 9? lf95lf9aK55 9l51 I 
459 (9(5 919191(9 9 ( 5 * 195£55 ??C55ft 591 
59 9(551 (*rt55 I a|H5 5119 91*51^9 'Sl51£55 
(591 »{5£9 5t(55 I tl9l5 4? 9^ 13> 9 

591915 .15(5(^ 9l5ir«55l t9l5 4955 


[ tSK 

511915 (5^f5^ 5135 '1915J 5"51'r9 %95l9l9 
B£St5l5Jl5, 555 55 59«l5ir5'!. 919*15 (5r59t9 
5111515115 I t4l51 59£5? 455 55l5t£9 I 

4? 555 ?£C5«t (591 45£ 595 T9 5515155 
315 159T£55 5£5 49 £519 5(55'*5 ®5f99 

9(551195 I f5ftf9 159T155 5C5 <*(1615 5«l5 
5f5911£55 914 15 9l3t«, 5?5l(55 I <51919 
55£99 159T5 591 5(5(95 ^^51£5lfl59 5^91 
a5£S ^'5,5tr59 44£ 195 f691 9 9l4 5tl51 9T1- 
95 •155 5k5 5(951^ 5?5ir5£55 I CT555 49 
^<^5515 £319 5f?51 5t?C9fB5 I 

55919 5115 555 955 I ><l 55,55 513 I 
f9(5« 4? £31£9 5(9155 I 995 5115 55(51(9 
‘519 595 5f59 5155 <aff95 559’ 5'?(9 199 
5('?51 '*15159 515r59 9tI5? 5r45'*5 5?5 I 

49(jf5£5 595 91*15 *15119 5tf9 f5I9rg5 
455 914 ^51 *1515 5ir95 5515 5?5 51 I 55£ 
*51 35 151915 5f551 515 5519 5lf55 1 (9f5 

995 511C9 95* 515 9(551 9<5,2l5tr59 5lf9 9 
55f1t5l65f5 4155 5?t55 I 5151159 1555 535**, 
951515, 4j(9Bl5 5151(5415, 56f55l5 ?9J1 (t £5 
559 5515 £5155 91955 £5? 55919 55l51l(5 
5(551 f5’5l5 5?5, 915 4? 51lf55 C5155 551 
511*15 (5T15 515 5«5l5 ®51 ^5 9(4515 4llf9 
913«, 5? 5 I 

4? 555 591515 319551195 *5*19191 6'1- 
f<ifC9 r59551'*l 41515 9r519 9l59 9(55l19 I 
919 95fl 9161?) £995681 £55 '99(^(59 3911919 
5915919 5f9l?51 '5ftl9 9159 9(551195 I 55^3 
3195519, 451 319551195 9(461995155 515 
£5tf59 5*1919 I 159 55919 5ll 6191 5515 
(*11 915155 lt?5 5151 95115 9(551 4? (595t 
3t955T1»5 5151T 9(9 99? 9559 fft55 I 

f9ft 995 5115 3W(t 5?19 £5 915 4119 T?t»|5 
®5l5 ^55 £5 3195519 9559 (9f5 9151 919 



>RaTl I ] 

jftfimi •ifai'5 *ittaa atl i fn«ta 'sa 
aan sta sfarsta a'si fa^i fe?ic« 

«ifa 'Sfata fa'sfta at! i feai 4)1*1 ata '«i;?4t£^ 
afan® alatia ; ataca apta aajta as afa's 
fafa ^faai faatfaiaa, faa ata ’atsata aai 
a'ata a» «tana taata ®ai aaa afaai ali« 
aiatfaa i •ataa ^ttaiaaai afaai ataa aafaa 
faf^a atfai's *iTca? 'aa^ra afaca aaat 
faa^ia atai ata i 

a^aa aiTtaa t?, aaa f«sca atfaca a?s)fa 
csta af<i«iaa «aa «<afaa afs^iaca at«- 
ataiaa aa[ aatataa iicaitataai ataa 

ajatfaatatfa <Stata att« ac^i ^au« gta- 
aiafa ^is, aa*i, ^ataai aaif%, c^tai 
ar?ai ■f.afa a® 'sfa atf^ i f^fa cafataa 
«?tc^ «fafa ataa ^ai afaatca i acaa 
a^ ^pai 9faca aat«^ aca atfaai ata i f^fa 
ca ^ai’aa faatfe 't^fajasi atiwa '*tauat 
^ata fafaaca fei<Pi ^taia >«afafra «)&» 
faai c^facaa i >flfafa fafaaca S-^ca^ faaca» 
»lt«a1*^ aca ^fac® aifacaa i fsfa afaatcia 

fwa aataa?- 
atfaa I <«ac aj^taa aaa '«? *if®asi 

af^a) « 3a)a«ft® affaai f®fa ^ara Xafav aarn 
affip® a"a# ^fac® atfacaa i 

«faai 5^t»\laita aawwa '•lawwa aafa 
afaa ai i fafa ®(»tac® ^taiaatcara a® stai 
afac® cafaca aatagi® a; '®raai faa^ atc«a 
ai,f®fa ca *iraa >«?afa aiaatca ^®j« aifa® 
« a^atfawa, ®tai aacal ■«nafa ®ai ata i 
f®fa oi^faa *iatCT 'stfacaa ; ^iffai ^c^fa® 
atai fwwtai afiicaa “?[faaan aaai 
caa ?" fa<?taF ^a® %«a ®facaa “featc® aitata 
fVata art, feai *lti ®faai «rtata ^cwa c®ta 
aaa aa ai i ®att® c®^a a a « car 


sc^rmajta a ft 

^faTaaia ^pai r fa®i -"«ca 'sfa aaitatca 
f® »a ?” tsa— “atfa > aaa garc^tat ati 
« aaiaift® ®raai 4fica •a\p atf« art i” ra®i— 
“ffa 'ata aaii ^fflca an” ®®a— "aia ’ffaa 
ai i“ a?fc« f*f5i faaa sa capica ataiaaaa 
®fac® aaa<^ alai asm *taTa afacaa i 
aa? ^a a?c® atfaa afaai rtcaa afaai ®a 
caat^caa i 

fai'aa aia i ac^iataiia aaiaa atai Saica 
'icaa ac=?a afai'Scaa csii aifac®C 5 a i f®ra 
^aa'Q giaiaatc*a fa’att'T 'Pta* t^atai a'^rtai 
«caa, ®aa« cata ®caa, ®aa« ai faa- 
^ta >»raai Tic^a af« f>paf?c® atai ata f® ai 
*iCta>i ®caa i ^rtta af'S'c® a«^^a asa f®fa 
®t?ta r®|^ at?ft aifacaa al i f>Pi a®at 
aj< ata i tc'aa af® af® apcat ataiaatcaa 
fac® at®^ ate® atfaa i 

catica a® atai cnatca ®® caa i «®a ac« 
atai 4tiaf atai aa -.51® ®ta® caaitH aa i 
c®a'a atacaa aa ® t^i atai 4tiaf atca aa 
S'^aa a ’ar«aFa« aca aaa ®fac® aic® i 
CFcttItaita aataa aatcaa atai ®® aac® 
aat*gi® ®rac®f«caa, ®® •caa fasttca atai 
a®ftc®f 5 caa i ^tata >ii®ata® aca aa att "at 
afa®aa fafa 'Stall® -siaa ®rac5 atca i f®ra 
fa’aa Faaj aia aa® ®tfawa ataia ®tai{®atia 
afat® aa i faat®! ^af^n® atf®ai >at afatc®a 
aat ®caa, 'Stata t^ai atai ®tatt *:(< 
aai ®iata« ataj att Dtata fafaa faatia 
atfa I 

tf« acai >!■'*'« ’?fitc®a ctawica aft®a® 
4)5ta® fa®a®a* caiaiat aartia 5t®ta «rtfnai 
<s)®tt» ®ca®i5 a'?'®! ®caa i ®tati® faf®® 
cate® a aca at^atafa ®ta «caa ®ca i f®fa 
cat®uaa aaca 4t ®ta fafa® ®fac» csii ®caa 





do 




ajfiiniifa >it« atw af^na ’ll, 

fattw? ■srisai aifai^ a'tca i n»»i 4»ta 
"ttfism, c’tVsf'iaista 'ejt’f 

’♦fan w^aii ^acaa Jiasi alta atia i 
a««la *traaritai?, «fra"^4^ ^»fi?l, 

^faatff*!, «ira 

l^a’nai grtarta ^raatfie*! i 

tata *ta '.(r«>4 aiR^f aaiaii c^iae® c»»*» 
sf^ta ana^ i ttata sta^ta ta 

aaftt*at»i*J ^ta^s ?a i ^^aattfa ^^attaa 
lira's ^tata a^sta cat%i<? aftasi i fa^ 
at^'ii^ awa I fa>^ fa'sta 
«ia «r’»R« ataiaatisf cata fat® »ittaa jiiI i 
fasfaa *ica 'Stata r*t?-facata alM fsfa 
ataiaatc® cat't fat® ^siaa aa i 4iata fa’i.ataf 
raaft^ nt®i ®ta at® i^fatat^ cata aa 
^?i*i >t| i4aH =t'aaifat«i5i ca fa’?,a’a®)T’fl 
*1® a'n^a 'orfaata an® af«p« aica i 
siaat«afi fa '4a "51® ftlfaat® aaa*a aataa 
^if^ts-.H •!’ i n’t taatRa aTf?®i-a« 4iaa 
'Stata ' 5 S(i aw a^a i aiaja acaa *« ai 
atf®t® atfaw la® ®t'aan faata ^aiaiJ^ aw 
atfat® ®fca ai i ^lata f4«[a a'*(f®a ^aj 
a® %i'»ia ’»a aa i t®N %ava ^fa’Haf 

fftaa 1 ant faatwa nta 5f®t® 
a®ata lianas ®tai ait® afa*® ait® at® i 
®)uaa %®ta*t .a«ai >.aa i f^i fit® staa 
aai a® ?f^a i wfaw atatai >a| ®jtaais at®l 
ataa aia ®iaTta« a?laa caVawa '*twi«at® •a 
®ta I aattaa «^® 

®®jia aa i 

H^-facattaa ®a 'tiati® at^i aftaw fnaa®®i 
aiaa ®fai® aa i tiata c*]* 9t®i «Tati® 

fat® ®ata*f faatfitaa i fa® f®fa fnva- 
®ti® ci^aa®®® aw ®fawa i .a^ ®n^ ca^ 


»t< faf®ta ai f®® ®9 4»®tca8 ®ti^j ^i<a at® 
at® ta a®a '«ritf« ®ffaia ®tai a?c« ® faff® 
at®al attca ? ?ai 4ftata ai®®a® aw alatfta i 
f®ra r®| f®a ataart « tiaaa fia fi®®®i 
®taa I aca 5f®!a catWT® ^ aa®tff H®t®a 
at® awt^® aa i 3'®aatt®a ^«.at^f ® anf- 
%a a 81 a®6Bf ata 'fl'l aaa cattat® ?taa 
fa®® fstaa i aa®t® ai^ tata ata^ at^ai 
anf «?taa akaa ^faai a^a aw ®fataa i aat 
'Stata at® «tttat®a) ®raai ^itat faataa aWa 
ait® aL'^ aiai f®aT®a gi®art fa®l «tt® 
a?c® aifawa i 

iata aa awa ®t®a atta 3i®ta=® c®aa 
ea 'X- ata 5t®la ®ttaa i «aat «tta <a®ata 
®ta 5t®ta awi ®tta a' 9 ®tf® ®iaa i aata 

atal^taa ®tata a^aw mission of the Brahmii- 

samaj at® aaii«a ®tii a®i® ^tata a'?'®' ^a 
S'^aai atatfaa i ta x^a®®a at^acta 
®ta «tt® aiatfataa ’®t5tt<ia a' 9 ®ta ^laic^a 
aw ^'s.atatfB «^fa® aiai i 

_aa®i® ail *'’*5 gat^ata fag aatniaa 
4if®l® ai®f4®taiaa •ta® fa®t®a fa®fe gt®- 
c®a af®^ a®®a®ia cataatwa ®f«sita 
> 2 t>»ia ®taa I 'Siaia ai a® a®i® atit® 
is^® aiw^nai, f®® ttatt® atXi® afawai 
f®fa g®t®t faai a®t® fafa® aataa i 
a®6ar ata, li®* '^aatataa ca®, %«* 
®ta®ai 6^a4?f it^r® ®«.®ii»ia a®t«a ^‘tata’t 
a®j r®wa I ata Sii*? ^I'S'ta ^taafata ata, 
li®' a®^®t® cata, %®' ®t^tafna‘i ata 
®f®®tBai caa, ^iv wtatfaar '•« 
•t'ff® aaa#f aataa a®t®wa faait® ai%aa 
gi a®i® cataata ®iaa i afaiaa ^flf®ataa 
'Q faattaa ®«®n ®l^)®ai ai a®ta laa* 
fia I ati.^iataata mat, ®®' faaa®® catat'fla 



«T5 «l’^^*^ ^jf^a »i’»t’li»r «at >iar« 4^ j^vca »iw4 ^antai ’nc>i ’j.w aisr»ii gt«RWw 

^5^’ft‘ta «flaf ?fs? ?tai i Jifiifiiig i*ff«ii i ar’st'JHf 

^11, Mfta C3»»fa55 ntt'f'i’i? stasta '®rtf»tai ’iftra 
ailw 'itsti’f c'ff'aai *(">19 ’Jtasi i ’laiia 

c«iu^a a’Ssta «»t'Sl«. i st+tc^ f«W5« i aan^n^ira >1^ oliaf? f^f»i'8 

faiafa* c-sfca 'sa’jra fesiH i 'Swa^ca seta's, ittai arstlai 'Stsuaa 

apsfl a*? a^a sitN® i Satca c»iti^a litta af^a^ffsita faca ^9*9 faat& a^ia 

^fa* I ^laiaata *9a< ata^l^taa tf»i aaca atfVa ??»i i ^t9ta tsaa 

af^aaisj uf^ta atainif'® 'saa catn-^rgsa faatw aa'saaat a^ai i “c'Btai 
??ai ^lXatf5»i I ^fata ®iF, >9«fvfcw ^Jiaa faf«f a’»i ’«taats( 

waa a^iwa f5ias& gf^atfii asa^ siMca gaiata” ana a«aa *ia«aj c»if^ aw 
’faa 'itauaa 'a^aifa ’ftffiai at?®, anaiafaai aw ajtfaai caiafac® atfaa i af^ta attata m 
^faai faai aaftwtsai ?nfac®a •, aaa 5»aa «a®i a?«i ca "ata ata »i« afaa ai i 

^tatcaa ataftfaa ?afaT faf^f afac® afac's awf«.acaa asl 'attataca aai®w ■aa<5i‘f 
ig^tafwa cata ^6®, B^a aw <j[«zafa at®! a?a i >«? ac®a af9tai aifg^ 'ata 'itatiaa 
f®faai at?® I 4? asia^aa acai ^®ig ^staa ^®a ^tawfl jfini j^t? i atsitta aat a?ai 
aasa >aa* ’ta’Ma ’la’Mcaa «(®ig aata ^1* ^tatat aaat®tJ ataa a^fataa i atc^a 
fstwa I af a, ^caa "^ai, a'^icaa ■stiBta a?atcaa 

a«fc® '9i>faa ®ai Sl3ta “«tfaai atala '«twi' «ff® ^?ata ’tra®tta ^ftai 'ttatai ^a® 
®ai afa 's 'sfa, fas« ®a?atca as«s^a 9?t®cf at^fia aw, ®jtwa ai ataca, a?<; awcaa Mtaw 
®tai wai ^i'b® I 'Bt®>iia Paatas aata atfaai 'll?® 9*t® ^aa^.aa’tta, aaaatc^a a^ca, 
atai aac® aitijan sif^wtaa a?wfa ca ca^^fa®®! «taitcw a® ®?a ®facaa i istatwa siaa 
« atf®c®wa aw cata a'a^ atfa^aii” 'atat'a faafa 5 ^a®ta aat aat aafaaTa 

flfa a®j •«? 'Stf®wtaca awa afacaa I aa^t® aTacaa, i*tcai®aa?5ifta fagwataf® aaa»f 
ati ^atwa «iiaiaa i >«? «r«aii aca ^(“aa faatfa® afaai ^"laifa® afacaa, >«? fattw 
®faai f®fa caiaw ^tata ^a^t s caifaat fawa t ^tatwa ®® ataa \ \aaawa 

ca? aaa Saft® ca'faat aiat a®ai a® aa«f ®a ■«ii6t?i c^aascafa fa®? -staa ®fawa i 
aitaia at i ^aat® ®it^ gm® ®^a cgia ca fwca ^ta <a fwia ®® 'ac®a fegi ®raca fa’aa 
a? ®fai® a?® l taCt® c®faai f®fa a'afga aw i 

^Hi ><t®atca afa®ita ®facaa i fsfa ?r® afipi^ataa a®w? a«?t®a a®j i fatal fa®i 
fa®ta ajf^stta faata ®faatriwa i at®ta catai®a a®ta, aattaa ast® afaatiaa 
atatcga®tF®a atfag®ta #tata a®i® af?atfsa i cat®, ra®ta ®facg, a*aca aitataa atatuaa 
a"af9 ^ac ^a a*c® ®tf?® a?w 'ttata at'?t?ata ataitaatati slaa ®faai ^t® ati® fatal 
?ta at? ?ai aitaat® f®fa ac®g a?i® g? aatagi® a?wa, aataa^aa, fa® a?c® af®® 
a?(«iaaii a?wai •iigfaa ttatai a®tca aataca t*lfa 



<{tc«f«i»isi, 'St^Twa ftwt>n ^fii?T3 >ai*>'<a«itc>r?t *iif <<a< fa^wai 

c*iw afw *n I cati’t, citi^, ?»w, fa»tw «Wa f«f*i i 

Wa '«’» aps I gwa f5)’»fe a»i f®'*! ^pai 'Stata a'y«l "sf^ai ’ia5PTrc»ia aw •h’p aaa 
^tcaa ^la i .at <jt<itca «ias?ta facat'Bant^twa few ■sraaaf^i® ■sttai 

aiafc« aai fav ata) ca»i, ^tatwa afe atraaTfs»i i 

cata ^fa (5 *itfa»t ai i ^^ft^taa- ata aiai^wa «aa^aTfH »icaa faiaaw 'aatw 
^t?ta awi aa’PH ati[ i «ata a"^fa ^f's a^fai^fs ;— 
a^TO^fatai af«p« a^wa 'Statcaa «iiat*a aa#taaaa«t^i 

4 j»(ta I 'sataa, «?1 iai* 

«tatw aim’J 5 )aa « taat® afa^iuaa •«iaaa aaa^ia, ^ta Taataatwa f’pfa»<;«jca^ 
aa^l 9 atia ait'^i^awa '®t«t« afaa ai i c'stata a^tiawa «ttg 

•fatal fatcat a'^fegrs afaata ®»tra cafaca a?ai ^fa® aaw laj'j.a! *it^ ^faata i ^aa 
»ilfacaa i ^f?wa faatw r*i^r<caicaa ’iia faata fafe® ^*9 «a®<B ^sa ®tca afa- 

aff ^aa asfaw a"*lf'sa ^fa^ta wi'i aa ai i fa« ti^'sa^ai faata >i;^, '^fa ca 'a?ai*i ^a«ua ■ 

aaati ati "tai aitfac«a at i f«fa aw afaai- *101 faa ^atc® laa aa 'o fa#\< atatw 1 »itata 

fawa 'at?a ai®l atfa »i"»ff% a^w afa*® ^ *taiatfa tfaai fl^fasata (acaa afac® 

atatfa I late® •fata a' at atfa aT»ta -■a'^ac® Sfeatwa 1 a^ 'g'v wl ataastwa 

t>i*i alat a"af® fafast f<it« afawl f®fa ?ata ca 'a^a Taaat® ®f« 5 tf ®taia faafe alfa 
®tatc® a®® alcaa 1 ^fastfa •tata caii it®i Tfa^a a®a a*»ia^' 8 '« cata ®ra 1 
attlwa fafa aaa® fawa 1 aa® caat- caat"aa ^t«J "aifa ®tata ®ffa tjaai afai® 
aft alatwea aa®t® ai?^ w^^awa a'afac® atfaffa ca ®a 1 a atf^atfa ^afaa c®ta ^fa- 
•fata ■»tfa®ta area 1 ^tlaaa, aif'^aa •tatc® c®aE *ttf>i a®®i ®tai ^ ®fa 1 ^tfa ^awa 
CTtaatat ®raai a"ar® aaa ®fac® aata’^ fawa ’. af® "aiwa ataia ailc®f% ^ataa ^®a- 
r®« f®fa iff® « at®ja atata ; "Iff® ® ai®ja aa ajal® 'ata f®fi®l atf® atl 1 c®taia faafe 
®» <al®a cataafata ata •tata ■attf® aa atl 1 aaiata atta 1 ^fa atata faafe ®aa« 

atia a"ata® ata atafsa ata’t'Staa cata ata ata®tca aat fafaia at 1 ®aa« ata fta- 
aaat® atia <«®»a atj fawa 1 ftattaa •ataa caw aataata alia at 1 ffa f® ffati® ata at 
acai al ^aia caa afatstca a® caai cafa ®f«i® 1 ca late® atata ®aa ®a ® fafK aa 1 caa r 
aaat® at^ cata atattfai® ^a ^scaa ®ai tjaai ^fa faia atw t ®ai atati® cvrif 
fafai«a 1 caia aatai® •tati® a®j® ^f®a '^faai alama ®taTa f® ata afaat afaaa ca®ai 
»i® a 4 a ®fai®a 1 cata aataa ®' 5 .®tca at®- afft® aia ? 

natcaa 4®aa avi fawa 1 aaaraia aatsata c®Tata cacaa if®i 

“atatataa” 
^aff^Tat PFa t 
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flf|ars?T<f il?4 f^»ltP® ^fil51 

«ia}'5J »Itftnw^ ’T4W 4tr«»(f5 »lt« 

I <8t5T4t ^t?9I1^ft'81^«9fif:« *19^1? 

f%r*« «tlfesi^t55l 4^? 

«ffs*r9^9 ’pf^ •« Cf&n 

C<rRt® C'T’l, ^t<»l1 9r<I!5t3 

4? ??9Tr« ^9^nr ■ef*! ^«i9 

?i[5tf«*isi I t«?if8i Jiir?t«i 

cat4 9t%. '91 

ep9 JlfsiSTl 'Sf?f91 ’ft? 45t 5»tt, SCStll? 
^ttlltr^is ?tCfJ ’t?»I 

*(< *^<93 *ll*t ■«5J’l3 ?r331 91^31 

ftrau?**, 'St5ta1 3f»I3tC?l, '?11t3Iiri?3 *i<- 
’1I39C93 cn? STf? *153 ?f3tC?3 3tt»lt3 Cafi 
3t^t3t33 I 

*lf«65H3 ’»3rc-ft«lf?59|3 ■St’n ^««13 >1131, 
’>lt3tW3 ^39(3*1, ?«« taf1C®t3t3l-C’t8® lSl3 

Stf?9l C?t3 ?r3 lC3f^3 ?r33 ^if?® 

4351 3C5(3 43(53 3? 3l3trS!5»l3 f? 31 

3tf3 3', \ 3^5® 3t53, C3 ^f^C® 43^ ?33t3t3C3, 
f®? 35 ( 35 ® 3r35® ><33 3l3t3 4313 33® 

t®:’j53( 3?3 r?® 31 I 9 ( 35 ® 3t^, ’.5 3333 
’;[53^ 3t3® ®f353 3 3f3® >fl®33 1531^3 ^t3?5®3 
®t533 f333 3?3ir33 I ’rf’:?®33 ®f3533 
13 3^5® 33t3n 15^3 f333® 

33f®31 ® 1®3 3t% 433 ®f33l 4t3tf3® 

3t3tf35»l3 I ®r33 C3 §313 ftc® «f(i3 331^113 
®t3*rfl 3It31 ®r33t5f3, «t31 C®t3« t58T3 

3Tf3f®K®3 3t3l '3t» 3lj9 f3f3® 3^t5f f® 31 
®lf3 31 I 

^*l53f ®f3 31^533 f33t5® f33lf3533, 
§1313 3f3®® ®39t^3 ®f33«Ht3 C®13 41311 


31531331 3|5tfl3, f®l 3ll5®3 31933 ®t3l 
4311 3533 3ll I <3^ 3l3l3 43l3 3r33l3 
4®ij| 3131 3131533 t®Jl53f f?® I ?31 3ir35®5 
3t53 53, ®131 3"153, ®153, 3<3l3 UJ35 3lt3C®J3 
53 5313 f39l53 3331 5^3, 153l%« 3lf3®I vll^fel 
4®1« 1%5® 33311 1 53I lf^3 ift® 3313 

®153 11 5®f331 31 6f353, ®1313 31^31 f3Wl3 
3t§ r®S$ 53131 313 31 ( 3313 ®153 11 5®f33l 
531 3(35® ®l3t3 3'^t® 3ir35®18 331331 

3514 35, 3§313 ®1533 339 3311, 531535 

f5?l54t5 Ill55315®5[ 3ir3 913J ®f55®f® I 

t539 313 r® 'Stf35®55, ®t?ti-.- 3391 3f35® 
33153 31 ®r551 t53®l5 ®11® 3315® l’ Slftf?® 

®11 331 315 31 I 31315 353 35, I®S153 3t35l 
5®5^ 5®33 ®f551 ^53915 3'11^l53l3 Ilf^I 
33135 5 3tr3 31? <«35 53? ®»? 531153 fl5l 
r3t®5 113 3lff51 3?5® 1lf3 31? I ?53593 
®1153 153, 3'^®t5, ®1t5 '8 3l3l1 315315315 
-2l®13 53 f5?l3 C®f1» 1®3 1®3 151 33135 

3?5®5f, 53 54t®5®® 3®) ®f55’ 31 5f353 53515 
3®:® C®13 ®11 311? 553 31 I 5351 31351 3? 
r5535l5 35313 5t1l5 3®J13 A35 53 r3355 

ftll 315\ 153 153 ®C1I5 331113. ?W5t? 

3553, (353515 C3l® 53 f3355 ®®? 3l»4 35 I 
jll J|t33 339 153515 339 35313 ® 339 
33915 31'51 ' 

31% 3«.35 I55t 3131535 315*11 3l(3®J 5391 
33115 fll, 'flu 53 51315 3534 §#r® 3?5t59 
®l3tC® 3533 11? I >3 §9(5 ®®®?1 1(^35 
3ir3C«J3 45153 I 351® ®t3l, 551^1131 435 
513-3*1135 51% I 351®. 3?(®® 3l511 ®t3l 

3534 14 3?C® 1lf55t59 3533 31^ I f®9 
?55ir3 3lf3®J ?315 §15 3534 4®13 f39l5 
®f55® 333 3§5lCf I ?315® 4»13 311 3t?C® 
1111 315 >435 31-9 311, ®tl1 ?3IC3 3l5 1 ®l3tl 



#8 I [-05 «t'Q‘ 

’rtnffl'l ’iF® Vl5tC5, c^ 'll ’ttH ? ^9 ^f?tt^s 

(A « ’ftawl (Ah's ^51, ^u»ii c'f'951 5i»i 511 1 =»!»! ^*f5?ii 

*|!l^J ^fVc® ^>191 JI-TH” ®1^»I, 9f«f «t?t9 ’«(t*t1 9if9, 'SCI 

*itr9 'll, vfliwa 'rrc9ii 'Bt'its «r^t®Tf99J 'Bt?i c'lst's. »tt’i»itf'i9 c^rstsT ?» i 

9^91 C91«f *9 >119? c»t? •95 ^1991 f9Cif% t»l 9T91 9S9t, '■tlR 9f»ICS 9f5c®r9»lt9 C9, 
>*181199 C9t9l5 F 99 I 9tf95 »fl9C 'jF^C'S 9tf9C»I •l19tC99 CSli 9iF99 9IC9I 499 'SH ^1591 ^ 6 - 
9f»l,— "C*!*!. 4S 9t«lF99 fF^i (natural growth)." 91Ce, 9t91 ’lf‘6C99 9r9C99 f'^lF^'S 911919 

f95 9191, C»ltC99 C9I9t) '9C9l9l9 t99 C*?* 9199 f9f9m fnsUf I ^91 9l«'9l»f 9C'1C9 

91, Cn F9C99 9f99l9 F9C95 f99lF99 I 91991*1 ^r9C9 9lf991 5^ 499lf9 9tF9C9 «t9lfi9 

9U91S191, 9r.JI9 r99^ f991, 9li»9 9C'8C«I9 f«f9 9F9C9C99 I 9lF99191C919 45 '^951 C9199C995 
f991 491 9f99l9 f99^ f99l ( F9»itC99 ( 99 . fwil ®t99^ 9C9, 591 9191 f99 f99C99 99 I 9F99 
99^1 S191 9l<9t» 9C999tF5t 9tF99*H 9rf5C95 C9 9191«'94 •1C19 9 F 9 S 519C99 9F99 ®19 
9,919|5C9}, 9S9i>l 5^09 919» 99T9 S C9 f9F991 919, Cn 9st9J«f9l9 ^9 9'^919 91C99 

91 C9f991 BF*tCS ceil 9r9C9C9 I F®? C9 91 f9l9«. *t*6tC'$ 9%1 f99tC9 I 9tf9C819 C9 
C99lfel 9C'l9 999 9 99 99 9F991 999 9lj5t9 91C99 9l'89l9 1(9^99 9^919 91^9-9^919 
99C9C99 9f9« 999 9l9l5 9ir991 ^Sci 9 1 9«, C95 919915 C9 9t»IlC99 9tl9lt9C99 9ff999 

911919 C9 •f9 9<9tC'i 5l9C« 999 •Fll9lC99, ®f9a *t1C9 911*91 ®1^9lFsi9, ®t91 f99lC«9 C9l®- 
F®f9 f9C99 ®U9J9 f»®9 FffSl 1^!® 9l9tC99 C99 *9191^19 C99 ^F9fC® 9191 9l9 I 9lfWSJ9 

C95 91191C9C19 gaC* 499 9?9 ®F99l 9l*l59l- 9t*1C9 ^l9tC99 9'9® 91»6lSl«ir®9 C9 9®* 

Ct9 (.9, ®l9ffl 99f9 519C«9 9lF9CSr9 '»1<1C9 F99C9 C96lC9'91 95C®C9, ®1919 9C9I •1191C99 

C9 ^9 9ir*C®C9, 'Slats 9f9® 4*5U9 F 9 F 99 I 9"99, 9^919 •I1C9, 9191 V9l*l 491 ^C9- 

9t5c®C9 I fsF9 F9C»9 ®1C9J C9 9ir9^# (9*1 call's F*f9C® 99<f 99 9l5 -C9 F^ftsfelS 

99199 9191 19^531 5C9f -S ■! 9(9 91*1591 ^iflC®- C'?(C«f §9TC99 99^99^1 •im 9li5gi 9FaC«C9 1 
C19, ®19lC4 I^r9t9lg ^Itl '9I91C99 •Its-g ^^slfg «t9l 95t®C9 9t9aC'?a C9i^*l»l I 5l»lC'99 99fC* 
9591 915 1 45*® 91*I»ft9 €919 C9«91 C»llC®9 CS|^f9®lC99 915, «(l9iC99 '^»I919 

9C9 9I; 9f»IC®99, *tC9 C®1919 9[9C9t9 9%*, *9 55c*I'9 'Bt9tC99 C9 F9S19, ®l9l %4tB19 f9C9 
®l9t9 *19 99»I5 fcf9C® *tlF9C9 1 f*® *11^19 ®T9T91 *l9’*ta *r9*99C® 9® ^FSCS 9lC9 91 I 

9f19fei '*I'5IC9 999C9 99r9® 9if991 *1C»1T® 'Q F9* r99 *9981*1 999 9^5* 1991 99>»I 9'etf1Ca9 
'*9i9slCfl9 9l9t91C9 ^919 *1999 €91991 *C9, t»l9 Sttgl 9lf99t9 €9ll 95r5C9 1 591C8 

8 l 9 l V9llf^« ai%9 9C9 >*t«18 99C9i F99t9 9F95'a 4*fel 4(9* *l9lC99 11B91 9C9 9ci>, fsi® 
'‘9(891 *1991 €99 9lfe, Fsi *1*U'1 4*919 *1C»I1 ’jRltC® 9F®‘fel'8 899 9C9, 91^9 9191 919*(C®9 
iffjfl 81919 *19 F99191C**1I 91*1*1- f999 91 9lf*C* C*l9 991* 91 99Sl9l9 *1*9 989 
€*«r 99 s 499 €899 *19*19 *tC9 ' 9l5, 999 ^5 48*8 9999 151*91 9ll8t*« *t9C99 »19 

fl9919ian *C*9 998 *F9819 SCSI *1*191- 819U8 -ai**!^ IJlfl *5919 *9*19 *119 91 I 
*f88C8 *9(*li9l *1991 8l9U 8l9 a9C9 81989C59 5F891C9 «Sl 9198189 81915 ta 
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cat%1!fr '«rtc« ’I'BI, ^.K-ial 

laboiir-partyg 9t9 siC? I >a'B 

fim <ft?1 ’IC'^'S C’*’R5( ’ffasi <n^- 

5t9i, =»tcf 

'Sit*'® 5?ai af^aftf i *3 

^?tai '^Wwa tfsat’i'sa '®a •‘sraaic'ff^wc?, 
c’Jt’ft® 'st^ta strafS nra f*nti i ^ta'sa^cat 
>«» ?ts»f5c'5 ®t?tai ai«ti aaii w, «f?i facata- 
fac8Haia\ it? CilHi^^ '«a'i ?rw i 'sttaai 
Ci i^tw wt*! asfaai "sits® itfa ^it? ; 

4? f^iaaitiwa *^aJttc5 cit if^a riprip«, 
»if{5a it? I ??9ic® <iiat ^tiifa^ta »iw? 
ci^ai-iai 'Bta'safia fi?i itcasi- 'St^iwa atis 
'statat iii ?raai jf ataiwa at%f6 9fia?a *« 
a?ai iiitfa® aa, fa*? ca5i ca^- 
faa i^i? itt'S at— “ata«,faira>a«tac« i" ciaatci 
aitatcaa asiiat'^l 9fa«i statai faati a?ai ic'? t 
^ a?i c’li ®H'®arta ca -a*^) a^in -sufliQ 
«itc?, ®tata ?ia ^raara as (tit?® 

nafacs it? ai i ifmcaa -'.acia -a? isii5i *(< 
affaata ?« ataata ita^n «ftc5 1 'sca aci 
atfic® a?ca, ci?9i ifaai a^^sraaf sita 
shea ii I 

t^iwa aa»i ®ta®acfa aitt? catii 
^tlf,— -aaifetis i^i Ciii, ^la aasfei •at?aua 
a,?! I «a? aasii t(feta >aai>i a?t'st«, ®ltaa ata 
® 'isfe caiif^ata aa»i i ^taat caiai«afa 
aawti^t? 'aaa afaat arastf? ca, 

'aafei aa«fi site? stai aw afaw? itfa ai i 
fa? aatfa srtacia sta tw{9a ataataata 
atra i^ casat i <a? i^t^i tt»ic9iat 

afa itfafasia ifacaS® a?ai ca atatfic® at«l- 
«c®i?a, 9tata aa ■afac's itaai ata i <«? ‘at?- 
ataata' i-^ta aaatittaa ii^f® at? i ®tas- 


aia' a rfasai ® ataat aia ataata 
catac® it? at ; .aatca c?a»i caata, &t9i, 'iia 
ifaia i rasin'®® ca aa^a ^tcnai faai attia, 
®t»naa atat s(f((«fni? if'^c® ata -, caaia?ta 
ra|? a®!®!!? i^naafi 9fac® ata ai i cal- 
*9 ?wc9 fiai atai " t?ata fafaa 'sric?, c?c»iai 
®t«ta '??? it® ®fat« itcaa i attjcaa afa® 
at?caa aa? c®asr atcatanaa fa^f fast aca, 
acaa cata atai ca ^(acia a?al5 ■tf'aai 
®tat? at?iaa aa atsat® ^jfg ata aca i 
caaaata at^acaa atatt afa fi9at®ta 
aft® a'ir#® al®, ®ca at^ca^ (tfist? » c®tata ? 
c^ia >®ac as'f <«? -aafe aaa staifec® 

®t®t?ai ata, ®ia? s^ataaar i c^ta a?a at 
c®ta a^^? ®ia a®i a?ai ®1^c® itca at i 
aaaf c®asi af? ^aac^a fsf®a taai ^tatiaa 
faai? aai rai:®a, ®ca 4tata at?^^ 'itanaa 
®tca ?«i® atf®*! at?® ! ?w® sftanaa ®tc« 
9ic*a -^c^ aat taste®, ®t®tcas cat^ica 

®raatata c®aa ®tcai iaa %®a i ®t? «(taai 
®tcaa faaa sfc® ara»8 i f®? ®tcaa 
at^ vaa® a^a tatca fsaiJta ajSlca 
«tc«a ®caa ai i caiftc*a ai ®tarac»a «ttaa 
4n»i at? ; «t? anatcacia ®tcaa at% aaa 

atcita «taaic^a ata»a ^at?ai facaa aatac® 
^taata ®caa, ca ?iaata faca^a ®na aata 
?ca? atf«8i tci >as? ?wc®a aaa ®atc®t»n- 
ataa ^aast ca alaa ataata ca'cot, caaica atat- 
®ifl aiianaa fB?;c® fafaa aasia atai iata'l 
aifas', tcacea ^iiftjsa ^^ca if®* casa ®fac®- 
caa, ca ?ica ca ®ata at% aafa®, ®tat« atatat 
-aac ??at«c® ia^ aca ai i 

tas’jcst icaca facaci faatcaa aci>, fa? 
'Siatcaa acai smeata? ®ai®ta ataasca «*fcaii- 
faata itlatc*a i ai® a? aftata facaa ate® i 



[ '85 <l'0> 

fimiff f®^ »ili« ; c^fcsii tat cn Tl** 

^t»l*lt« ^«ltW5 ’I't I ??( *11 1 

•ttH fWff 3t^ <fl^*t C’ft’t tw« •l?«1 fjftitfs, ^15 6tt f'? ?—'<*«’> f^l 

«*ttCT t«Tc«n cnl 5t?, ^t?i •* *it 5 w »i'5Pi'®T *^m 

w*»1 <?» I '8't*t wtr^tr ’j>«n c^wn tr?5i ^tf I ?t*t ’I'fti® »itni i cafa*! 

W atajiaa afit's atafcaa cat*t ifii^a ?«tii *ta, a5?i •, c^a»i 

atfl^ata »^*t<«^a iinrnlai atfw's 'Btatiaa atn aa, ^taw a'hstwt'e aife i *aaaiat^cawa 
f'e^iaa fwa atl— ^laicaa istc'sj^t ’a«i, t’lTaan caia»i a^aiaa 9ta ’«irN' 5 waiaa, 
*ta"^a Ow tiavj at?caa c«afa fa'i iiaa ««’ai6 ftfaai at'sai, 

cva*i atftta faf»n»t air»ifl \c*ia atwi caat*t ^vs “c*iVs«f*t at« Rtaw ?^f^ca *rR 

atai afftwa •aft atfaai %^c<5 *tfta ai, ’atai ^ai faaafV i” 9«an atai caiaa afwata 
ca a«ftasft-aca f5«t»ita! «TWa ttta jit atfi tci, Taft aca i at^a^ta t<^a'5ta t«f^« ai atw 
cat acaa Rata catatca atfatai ata i Rtaai al?aiT ataiai Raa Rl»iaf ata Tfaw Ta*w 
aia af»Bacai >at catcaa RtaaaltcT aia faai a^i aica *<1 1 a^a asfataa fiaa aat att, sa ate? 
fftc« carat's fiTi Tfa, sia Rtattaa afas star faa afaicT^iR area r<r aiaftaw Rtatcaa 
caa aaa -sff V'aia, aRa-T-asTata ai atai afa, ftatT ^9 ata a?aat? sfai caaa ca Riafcaa 
ataiaiTT'fta Tta atca i sia aua, stai ata i stai ataitaa aata at® 

Riaai Rt aUauati atfsats ^farts -ra, JiTt aititsia Rtat*aa atat attstatai 
atfatsff ca. attata a^a faziata af^taa cat afaai ^ta afaait aaa faicaa ata Rfsarata 
ataTiaata ata faai cat stiaa attaj tnfas taatai tci. •tstaa asftai Rata atai cat 
atatcia i tai ttaia aw Rtas aa* atatca— «uaa RafafaRta Rtaai rrr ats afasi atfa i 
Ttai, fsfa ca afa \ fsfa ca atvaa fescatta 9 «at^ afaa tRut -aTti ai< aiatRasi afaai 
faata aiaa >«a« sttaa at« fsfa faafas ai t^tlai faata r»f»a aca.i ca^Rttia 

atws aaiwia ttata RtaaaTfaatsi Rtia i a’taicTa»i «t'|T catTiaatT atsttai aa, *jfaat? 
RpPiaa sfaa aiatcRtaa R«atw caatca sttia caiata sitta taa stata atti aata stcat sfasi 
«t5RawRWC«t5, Rtattaaatzal-afacaastatat attai aarcaaafawa atcR R-iata aT9 aata 
•Taifa faaia aa attatna i a aa at^ca? aa? •?!♦« «ffMa "iRca gattai ifattai cstt»i 
'staiaia atittai ata ai i faataa 4taaa\a slia Rtaa fsss esafa Rtaata Raaa caWiti ataits 
ca caaaata wfaai tet, stai cat cataa sttaa afa^ar Tta i 

faairta at«ata atRs atai a^asa stasacta tacaa as«f*i Tai afaata aasRta«Tsi 
ffata* atfa atai Rfefa'y TTaai ata'i Hjaai, Ttr Rtaai Rtas ffta ata sfa sfaa 

tw«a sttaa awta^ts afa caa afaani «?taa caaa ift sttaa catca, Rfast ataiata atai- 
RfaTt?! atiTa r, fsR Rtattaa stasafta caa atwi Rst ifaai atca— atataa afts stata 
atiaa i Rtraai, ca sttaa aanRiaa cTt*( vn iJRt RWt i -at** a? a? •’ttata caatta 
RtCTtRia CRfsi cataa cats csit Rtaa Rfaata Tttai ft? Rfsataita, ca?tia a(faa Rtaa 
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^fiPm ’(fj I <:(ai '5C1 

^«sir^ c*iar ^twi ’tfM® 

• <11 rw sii I ?t?i ^t^nifij acia ’i^ltta 

?F-^wiaf iit>i5ii8 lilt's ntf" -^tcf I 
t(iir« ^tt's ^tt?i fift silt I 

ti'f? usif ctt9it?i»r ttsi 5it?ct? 

?19T^91 CifW, «tsi t(f*|- 

i>1ii ^«si cii$ irN® ’ffiisi «?liwa 

<iifw tt«it5^ tsfam <iiW5i I 

^fw fiitci Rm, 'sstt^m ofi- 
Stt«J3 fUT^ CBtlt « C31# llfilt® 

?l5tc«si, '5W 'StS'S^rt? cut f59951 
fir s 'sfcn utiisic^a ■astw i <811 
tfin “t®t'9f»l“ll ?«tft tHfift? '9f^51 

^r*istcf5i, “>rt«(iim’Fra 

'flifii *(< irfiia^ ^ tt4 c’ff'fts c<riti art m f tttJi 
•a ^)tHn-aa Imitati'in of Clirist 45 nfif'S 

'^|| 5 il ^facs Rat'S ttatai at*i ntaacars tjfita 

C^rilt^ *tt51 sit? I «T5'B5Ct5 tjf^tttl tawtRv 

^letti t’tifUe® catii iit<l=if 5 tfsfi? ^ 5 * 1 - 
®f^^t 5 t 5 ^l« HW^C 1 - 'tnlltRs ^f 551 - 
cta, '8t5«5rt5 iffi 5^ta5if<!s «g<i Rt ttacii 
cal 4C515 51%, «t5t55 ^aas, cat alaai^a 
9'^fe« aattai aaiact ?« 5i5tlca5 i 


I 

65W| W5 tita atFJ-5t51 55 

ffeatcf fsTBj cartel wt5 traittt, 
w «Tta at atia trRa saa 
litawa aataa 'gw alt i 


Rw 5 aa^fi 4 faf— afaai 5 'iw 
afaa attaiaaiR a^faca ®tia, - 
ijatn a^ta ata, 'stia '^tra-tca 
'StR aw atfa 'sa ^a^ai caaa i 

ai5 cacf ^la aa 'aaata, 

4at5 at'sca atc'si, aata atsia :— 
acaai acaai <515 4« aaitia. 
fafa-Ra ataitti atai a^a* ! 

c^iaaa i ats c«ta, aR atw aa .— 
tint's c^tata fata 'atatt R«g»i i 
llaj^i:a®^ata ifs i 


'afaca aw 

ai?a at%»i, a^tRafa >flat sagfsa ?ta 
"§155 I ^lalcaa aitaitaatc® caaia atacaa 
afaaa atsat at?, a«ai '«tai ^a« i ^ ^lacaa 
aiaj ^tata atfaata a^aa <8 aaatc«a i '»a- 
'gRa« gtca ?tca 4i»^ ttta'^ aplt afiatwi 
atfaatcaa 'stai act att i afaca acacaa a'tta 
atfaatcaa atcaa gatR afaft aa ai i aatiffa 
ata 451 flac^a atcaj %ata a«ta 'afa?? i 
afaca aiaa ca aftcai aa 'afaai, ca attai wv 
ataia I ca aicai a'® ^a, ca ^tai ^afl i 
ata-atcaja «< act ?aa®a *tafc®a a<ata 
'atca ^tca afacaa ®«sja Saaai aa i atatata <8 
faata %at^aj afaai aaa a-^ fafa® ataic5 i 
«•! act atcaa cttaa af% aa att i 4 )c«j?f a^t 
451 4^8 4815 fawa faaa tianaa^ai 
Rft® I 48 fafaa-aftca*f-a<atc8t *i8a a< 
aafaata atai aafa at fafa® atatca i 



aiwn i cthsj '5?f^«5? 

w»ir»i<tifl «f«’i Ji’i? '8 ’»«*«« 

f^?tn ’Ji’x *1^ I »it^ ^1 »ms, 

^•l'« ?^8t'8, 'ST5t3 m>»- C’l «!?■« 'Btfw^l ]^Rni fWlf, 

*i'«i‘»itf«'5t8C"f, «rnt-«tf%'8t5 cn «*(*> ^'stsw? r«rc^ «f^8i *tf?- 

»I^IWt8 ’»f5W I •Stm »I’IH '8t8«- 8tl« I C’l '^fn»t«J, 1««n <tf«« 

8irffl C’l ^ c’fts’i, c’lt ?cit9 ftifi, ?^5U« I >a’i! ’itit»j ’t'o ’t« ?l!n, 

iitai Hci ^fs's. 'Stf'Bf’ifir® i c*!^ ’»'® !. «t?t5 

’I’lai 9t8'B^jtr*r^ 4^81*11, ’I’lsi 'Bta'58itf^^ « vi»i ’l^ca^a ^>11 taf^a fircsi ca fl’H, 
»iatfaafa% ®af«a aaa 'saa atfirai <if?atc« i '^aiai aasi 'sti'sart ^jatfaw ’frapafaf*!, «a?- 
8ftf»iwfiaa <518^,— ^tf*iatcaa ^fa^ita ^aai c^\ aaa «ta®aitfa^ ^nai, aaat 'sta^j- 
aiataii 'saa a* aitxi, a« aaia Piw aitfasit fawi ^ afaaj at»ja«[C5, !»ca 
alatca i ’«T$, ^tf^attaa afa'sta caaa aa^i a^at afsatis i ait? ^Tf»i?ttaa 

vtawa ^tfaatcaa stfaiataia ^tcafaaca aaa'sl ’ffaacaa ^aiata faaracfe aa« 'stac'sa 

caaa aaai »tai«a 4lf«««ra cafacai at?, asts -*tr«ff« ^fataj aa at? i ^tfaatiaa «*ff%«ta 
8ffaa aitiai at auata «tal at'? ai i at at?ata faata?a f«a aaat aita's, ^aat caaa 'eta? 
«tata aitaa 4? ca, a^t^ata aaa afa, «aa caa, aitata afai^t*r9 ca atfai^ta ^atat?[ft 
«taaa^ 'fla afa«ta atata aata, 4a faat? afata afaia g0atC5 1 0) ata aaaa^ 
icaia '?^aa itata « aifaa aaca i aia*) afaa^caa 4ifwi, afaa atfa^ta^a 
aaai atawa aaa faacaa a'^ta'^i 4aaa atai i atat atai? ^itaa; i atata afti^ca 

at? atftatcaa afaata faaa ataaaji^ i aa- ca «tfaatfaatcaa aaaa ac? at? i -*taa^ 
aia aaa faRaa 4at ataaf'aat I’aa'sta aataa afaaiaa «tcaca, ata waata aai.^ atfaatcaa 
aal -staffs ’stata ?^aa fit« i ca aaca faw- ^artpi’s ^faaafva 'aataa attna 'afa^tat 
586ta ^«f%a5 'Stata 'etac«a aa^ 4tatf?'5 i a?at«, ’ataatatcaii 4a< c’l'tacaa aiataaia, 
«aa vtaw ^afa^ 's ?af«'3 atatft^ i 'at«tra’a featca at a?ia«, fftiaSatca ’araaaw 
wa favfa cataca, fttata ca^ata, «»ata ca^aca, at?j4tf«*t atacaa 4^t« 4fara vfaattia » 
wta® aawa ^?t4ta i 'saia aaca, «tac«a *lcaia ca fta>i a^an ai atfaicae, •jca^a ca afa^ 
'fiJt^ta »a?iia taia, ca^ta faca c^taaia at^t- atatfawa /a»ta a?ca'8, 'Jrta ca? ca^acaa 
atf? afaca? ca ^i^aata aaw aatca ®aatat"aa aa^ 'aaa« aft»«?fca a"!^ «tca ataaiat fiia i 
a?c« a?ca, 4? fa^ afaajaafa aaraata ^a^ta faafaatia, caaa ^ a^f a^ 4at« fa^fa 
^i«atita ifarcaia i ca? ataw? ^a ^c?a cata a?ca'8, awa 4iaatia «Jta aftit 
?tca fafa ai^ai faan «ata afitrs ata at? at atcaa at, ’aaai atai iStata acai 4aita ^?aa 
catat'e aiata a a«rt ajiata aifaat «cfa acaaa a?al atca, ca?ara aaa^ »tcaa afafcaa's 
«tat»t«. anaa at? ; aca«-aw « acav-aata ’jaf acata afirsita «ai aaw ata i catarsta 
'^faat afwtaai afaatiiai 4tfaattaa aaia (») ii,firf?aa, 8<a<i 
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’^«‘l '*Jt^^»l '*l’»tw, 'Sit 

f58ftl5IIW*l *I’I«f’ !?5 *11^ I 
^c»«^ 5it*<t»i»f^i’^f^i >ni'^^5 ft»it>i’if« c'rf'^rs 
«t?I^n*I*I, ^•I’S C'l’ITtl^ «t»1^1l’l5I I ’«(9I^tH3 
C»lkctl iww 9V, «r»i^tg ^nr 

ffr'.»i, wts ^(9 f’fit c?fii^t<i «n, 

55511 ^55I« 5(^»l’ltc«f, 5»iw 

’I’JIW tTit »I«t5 OSIltW »I1C5 ^^ I 5^il 
’ftc55 jjww; JitJitai *nrtc«f'8 stfsn ^sr C5f5) 
5ftc« »ltt5, C»I 5^ 4'5«f«l ^tst ? C*l 5W3 
? C5 «151 ^»l5(t(54 'S5W '85faf'81 
5f»Hl msufil^, (5 '8151 ®t55**ll«r <l5lll5t5n 
5t8t«, ^»tH5 '5t»(I'55siJ «IH5M 

f5®f5HTf?5"t, 'StttI5f '8151 551 51tt« 

5tC5 ^\ I '8|C5tllt55ft 5tl555-555?S1, 4t5t5- 
'«5^f5St C5 «T5i, ^Ht5 '515 555itC55 *fC8t»5 
55 51, C5 fsitWt f5W5 '555115 I 55^5 al55it855, 
5t55 55C5, '8t5t5 48 5?^5-4f'5f5"5# 5I55U55 
f59t5 5W5 C5, *tliC55 55, C5t «155tC85 tS* 
5t5 ^f«a55 5r55l, C55!'.5S5 «5SS «C5!'9, «l5t5 
'58J«5 5tl« 5tf55 5if551 5lW 5tl5 51 I ^if^W 
■3151551, >Sl '*1515 ^55f5-f<et5«If5' 55515 a5»&1 
«t5t5C5t5 5^81 5C5 5^155 1 tt5t8l 5lf%#t^ 

*8 ?5?5« 55f59tl5, 5i5t55 '*(?« '815 5tf5t5 
>*1515 '8r5t® 5tC55, 518? ®5t5lt55 5I5U5I 
'5VC58 «t5t^ 5iB5 5tC®« 5i55«5 5«f85l 5[t55 
51, 'SHt51 C555-C3%5 «I3% I f58»1^5 C558, 
555 5)5t5Tfi5 ^5t5 5t55t5 5Jt555-5l51 5155, 
55Rt5l5X55 «jj|\ ^f^cs 5W5, 

«55^5T5 515, 6lSrl5C5 ftf 5(85 'S5W5 -*15, 
«tt55^55 8lt5, «t5t5fe55 «t5, '5t5T5 ^55 
^««t5 ’5tf55l ^rsiWltl^l 1555 5155 
^tl55 5W« ^fil51, eT5’85W5 '*»f«- 

58515 ’5fi51, C»I5^ St»l51 ^51 5'?t '865 1 


15115 W5^t1t^^^ Cll’f 5J^^, C5 ^C51-®5W5 
'SifsWtl 5515 11155 51 I 1tl55 51 

iflStl, 5I55?t5 C5fl, 5tf55t5 >il5i f5f55<C5 
51 C5«5 5<C5t ^5^ 5f5«1 fifl® 5t5tll I 
C^W'S 55f55tC5 5^ 5^, C5it1t« 45! 

5^, cult's 51 1?5t1t5 '8 f55U5 4^ 5<t 5]f55 
5t5lre I C^t5T« Clfl, 4'5 5C5t5C55 5<5I8 51 
4^ is^CiSS 54518 5531 r85 5t»I 5151 « 5?8jl1 I 
5U55 '^5585-545 45? ^t558l5 '5lS5l55C8t55' 
545 4f C3^5 *l«f5f5i I 515 %55 

51515 ^15 1*1^5 ^fsCSB 1tr5t'S5, '8151 5tCn, 
'85^8 ftitl 3tt 4t •I5l*5’l8 C515^'4 5t« 51 I 
45 55IS, «tC55 5(5 'S5'|f'5C1 515 1t'§ I 1(5- 
55 85'^f« r5C5t f5C55 f5t55 I f5C55 

15l5f«5%5 r'5f5 f5C5t 54818 f«!C55 1 555 

^5«1 5t5tl5, C5 'Sfl 5l**ff5 ^45C1tCS8 *18 
f5’l.r5f51 r55l1'5 5?81 |68ll?, 811515 '*115155- 
5C'5, C5 «5l 115U15 5t5 ffS 5t51 4t'5H5Hf , 
45 fsi'S 5315 58 5tt I *1515 58l5l1?5f1 
C55 St85555tr5I5l I 555 81155, 555 <*t55- 

'*tf'S5l5 »t5, 5t<ll5 855 555, 855 f5tl5f55Hl5 
S15 I «8^r85 5151 515 1^5 5t51 *H'?tt5U8, 
855 r5la5l«a Cit 1C5 f?5, r5"lHr 5t5ll?, 
51515 555 Cl 61515 918 65155C5 6f58llf, 855 
5lfll8 5lfH8 511 Clt^58l!8 85518 '55* 
155 8f5t8C5 I 8f585 85'§^f5, 555 C5 'Bitl 
t!51, 'St5l5 1l5tf«8f51C8 8551515 r8l5ir58 
8r5C8C55 I 85C51 5t1ttC8C55, 5l5t5 I55l5t 
8tirtll8C15 I 81C51 18115, 85C51 f55l5, 

85W «5t5 •, 81W 115V5 111«, 4;\ ^8t55 
5151 115tf«8f51C8 ttf58 8r5l8C55 I 8551 45? 
815!— ^8t85 ^1l8t 411518 '5[5I «?|f518r f^l r> 
^18 8f5C8, 815158 5^5815 55 85515, 

51 855118 ^5818 59 8l5H H5l6 8f<8l 55:- 
» I -•li* 811 8; I 





I C «« <rQ, 


C'St’t ’ffiiw Wl >^<4^5 
C¥TS((? '5JW, 'St^l ^f9C« 511W 

ini iUrWH ««il? 'S’Tffs ^J'^'8, 

tT*i t*l?i -'iinl4 ’ffii’iw? ^wc^, ntnt«^ta 
*tt6i'5i*(fii’i< iffutfir (’ii»i'a, c^% 

c»il vt^j, ’1‘t^'rf’i ’fit^n 

fanl^tw's c'ftfsc'5 *iii5 nit i •» 

’j.'B’f fnfiwre, tuifirncni 'ninf’H'B 
ntncn^ffn «i'istt99 <xwwc?t 

#n tt'?it5tr?, ^'slf 5ti^, 

^I5TW« fesfAcnmn ?tcn, 
ni '*WW5 fswfl *if<ain 
wnni, cnn^-imn ’jnc’^t fnineni 

«i «r6« I nf? «iit fni^unts ntf^Ji, 

mat ^tii'5f<95 art fiftw nf»i, «« mmi's 

'mi^o fltfttw'Q fltfttc® *itH, 'stmw 

c»it^^r« ni, ’tmimn r?'5»it«in 

«wc« nttn ni I wmnfut itcn sim 

tn, cn i»im« ^tms nm^ m rttmn n^t- 
^fni rifttn ’itn*ini*i ma^'s 

itinn ni, cn cams ^mm? nmn ^ji« ni, cn 
c»im*iii nffirti, ^tm? HNw 

*ltti»cnsi nt, c»i*»t cnms c*tnt rtTn«ni'5l nit i 
mittwnw iitm rttrn, mmrwitc^ ntir %*! ^m? 
<<^«*t^tTi mi'f m, -n't rn?i? 

'jnn'rt, «<t fntm 'biaw? '^nan, 
wif^w, rttfn 

'Btmfw'rt Ptftsi 'mmc'* c«w4t- 
•tftmnni 4 fiic'B itcn i w« nfir 

l^fii c-.n^-nurtfl >ifv«itw ▼fum cnt 

«ifv^ mmcB nmnmn w, 'stmt wintfl <rt«: 
’f'im 1 'iif? cm t mnfiim 

rtrmfmumt? utm, ^fn ctm-i^iwmf’in’hi 
nm mfrtm mft's m i ^fn, c»rt4t-®t»im5 
4mm« rtmmj mfw, cn, 'sftt cmim« 


nr»ui fnftws, mtrncw^ mm fmfncwf, cmn 
I mmms mirnm cm, 'sfn tumt^ nm, 
cstnrt mu's n«tmn miffs mti« ; 'gTs ^mtft 
feacmin mfsw 5f»ns ni ; mtsm mimcns 
^r« fe«.'it'rn cmms mf SI i mts «ts*tfl, mmsts 
msi mft'Q cs, cs css sits siftfms sfsts mim 
«flsna fs?«. cs css mifnwtws Visits stmtis 
«4isn'9 cs css sms sflw ^sn's 
srnms, 'j^Ts cst csisst >«s»ii mfsstst i cs 
^ ssina 53i«s®cs sfssi *15^ mrssi 
fnstrsn sftims sists msm mfsfs'S' mftsi 
fssiimn, cmtsts stSts ®ss vsSnm cst artnmat 
SfB® B® 1 «S cmsfit mils csi^sisin sfsstcs I 
cs cstmfstssS’, ssimfst®ssi simcsts*i mfiisi 
msfla ®19, crisis mss'® smsn 

sssffs stsnu csssim mfssi fssusn, ^fs cst 
cstimst msms mfssls^, cst sstcmst mmss 
mm I csscmf sfsai mines sfnsi 'grn mistfs’i® 
St'S *tt, si mrs ss*ncm mfsirsm® mfiisi fsscs 
feifnsi ntm nil 'j^fn jicssUs ensnt ’m'^ni 
ms, mfm nit, fmm sfs "Sfms, css emtsts 
ensts cmtsu nsis-ensis snsi® ni ss, ssi 
sen stfstm '?f*im ni i 

aimsis stfisi css, emtsts ststs ®scs 
ftsmsfsm m»i nm;s»i, cmists siMsem 
s^ni-nsfsi-mnslt-sarsts-cstf'emi, 4l»is*irs-snni, 
mtnn-^mm, *isi mtsm^fs, mis <3r css, emtsts 
»i' 5 js m ssstfm fnftm i ^ csS, emtsts 
fs^fSBlssss Sffs STm mfssi emtsfst mm 
-Sr mnmcmjtfm; ssnmts ns's mfssi fsstifn-, 
-Sr css, mts <s^ wR-fssitins sss ^sfms f^nm 
-& nmm fts-mm sws msmn -amis ms^ %«tfnm i 
mmtfS mnS n'mess femstfsmtft stsi, ^fs 
mtstrsi® st« ni I mstststss fcm sfnsi, mtstm- 
scss mmfsm rntmimfls mfis stm ni i fssiwm 



^5 I ] ^T»i '!>5 


*tf?c’t I ’(t'frt '^t^t’1, 

>51U*t ’•(’W 4t»I ^«t5 

•lir«^ C^*!? C»lt^f9t«^«lt?l, 

*ni '«1 '« "^^5 >£l'5«t3 

«llf^C^ C’f’? ? C’l'iSt^WW, a nf’tSf C'fW «*«- 
ai^i ’▼firat?, c»5^ wcifl 'SJf's 

^ic, c*i«tTa 'eta'5 ftwtf?'® 
atca I c'st’ita ’ff«na «f[»iT«aw ®fa« 'saf^® 
atta, c®iata ’»)tt«naj «iai®a ^aa 

aftacia f?a-c«fjtf®s fasii^ita a’M'i *tt?ci i 
aiau® acaa a'ai aa, ®tai ^fa®, atatc® 

wa aa, 4 : 15 ? ?pti^j «ia® a^ai, fawa afa® 
c^tata fawa cat 4a< faE«fa ®tafc® fa»ia 
^fa'e ai 1 aia aifa®, ^fa aiata, ^tfa at^a, 
fa® c®tata artata aaa^ ®t<iTa^ atfata 1 
^fa «[Tfa, ®ac« aatc«a a®&i ff® ai afau 
caata, c®tafa «itata ’awia^a® caata caraa 
4 a< ca%a atfat®ia ®c®tfaaf ^af® a^t® atca 1 
caai^a aajp'aiaca afasi 4®® ®ai 6 fai® 
al« ai < catata "a^iahaa^aal" aa^ ®taTa 
aiataaia ®fa® ai 1 

^amaaata faajifaa 1 

>3 I 

atia 'aiati® ?fa' 

®faa flaw ’aa,— 

“atai a’c® 'Sft a®® 

^ta aifaa arraaa 1 
^atta ®nfaai aa catia aia 

'a^ta ®ia, 

®aa ca ®i ®a atta atia 

aai as ’atia catia 1 " 


4t aai ®fa‘ ssja atfaai 

®fw ®iaia s[a,-- 
"cat® atiat ^fa ca «it?a at® 

»nfat ®tatta sa 1 
ajtai a’l® ^fa a® ’s® a® 

cataf ataSt ’fa,— " 

®a aia ati® aai atf® aia 

at»® aaia aa r 

.ila^ ca'i^taj^ii 1 

( ’ja^«i®irai®a aa ) 

“cat'pataatar atia ataSl^ta 4®aua fafa® 
atsti®,— “atai lla’<ata ®1atataMa ’ja «itfa- 
atfasi® a®ii® afa’ii aiat^ ataata aia ata 
®faatf8iaa i ils;!? aia«aia aaja a®tsatia 
4 ? aatatai® at> ataai^a fa®Ta ^af« aatata 
aia ®ai ata, ®ia, atfaiaia aafatiaa fa®i 
catatia< ^ajatata fataaai ®rsi® aa 1 4a®a 
fa®fs at®*i” s® “^t^f® s^iaa aiifa^”a 
faiatv asiaa aiaiat— 

“ ®airaa.a: laaiaraiiat fafw®j caWi 
^aataaia? 1 aata caH?" Hitfa 

“ca\i'§ gw" a® 4^ caiat'8' aaa ^tata 
ataataia a? “atiaofsja aftraff a® 
“ati® c<a®aaa^® fafai® ataifaaa: a ® 
4t apiaa, atfala «>«« a®tia a’fiata 
fiicaa, a? ai®a faiatit 1 ” ( » ) 

( » ) ’I’ttwtsai I TOam atai cai5tfi»^ Araalfaa 
a«n art I 

«Siaa I ga aaffa ala^a faaii afaai 8?t^i ai fan 
4»i» «aiatfa am aafc® a^fw lata mafaiaatv 
a(«attaa lama ®ia a»a aai matcaa a® 1 ®®ata 
g® a* start Afvatfaa gatila aca 1 





[ <!« <!'«, 




Oit 1(«^S ftl'JT^l ^f»HI1 ^^TWfl »ICT *11 I 
trt'itcnfl fi'«i c’ttit^i ‘‘I 

"t^U'W f»1«t'l*1tC?T«‘l ’?W*1 I • ( i* ) ^«aU, 

• V. A. Smith. — Imii'an Anti(|ii:iry. A'ol. 
XXXVIII. 

( »' ) t5«c»it85ii I PxMn VII 

w I >*"1 c'.tf I «titt Sfv >i'5i 

aw ^fiic»i at^nw m i 

«»» '5tf*i»i « V8fii atw 

>i»«i'ga c««i «t« ^♦fsiail '59i>ii 

^fire*rt nsitJiaisi ?f»cs niftwit i cii*ii*i 
<•>« I'st^ wt’* a^Jiu V'c« ni« I 

•UW I •Prv ff ««i. 

c*i PiBU afscw I fstca* 

Jifl* am catT ?f»Ri nr^isii'* i 

•W^n"(T) [wiM’i ml 

CWT I'n '5t»wii«n Sfw 

>i«i ^ifiim «if»iil aUa «8>iw ’J*! «i, 

WWHV CTW »5 «<>(>? »(C*I»ff« 

f«fl. *111 fePi faw nai’^tn c*iiv.— '5tKtait<tii'« ant 
psJt ni faPi anaai ^nusrtsaf 

cw*l atif<i ’itci ’str«^«u 
(t^trn^ ^fiiw csSi ¥f«8'.*^, Tv 

cit**! fm ? etJfitfa ■.’( r»fi8<t^ 

‘’liattfii’ <tt ^fatten f*if«i a’f’twi 

afait fi|«tc*i<, «n faw w 8(1 *^^5 V >« I 

’awn 8faw 5rt ai CT, «wwtw« aw «c«j^?I aat? 

a«w I aiwi naa iranfncaa a«iu«^ atf» ai« i 

« aiatntna c<iif«® f*ih r»# wcawa wn 
aali ana Wnn aWw ana <iw. wt enW's 
faf*li avw "I* alaai n ai fa ? 
aatc^nna a«n afawwa,— “ciiinia >a 

c»ita atata ffti® »tin r aataoi. 
aWatww at a« a»t» «ati ai^atci (*w, 

8faOT«a «cat»ita <itia fttitaatwni aftn- 
ftwai ftwn w\ ■snwum 

• aw ennm i«* «lrw ftwMaitawi afni. »« a'<a» 
aia itaa aw, altcf nai- 

aia aw i eatfwa Wih «^fa a^atwa aatna v«« 


aitfaia *«8 na 'laataii awa, 
faata am ®«wa aaata aUstl aiatfa® 
anaw I “caH? ?»r»tt»ia?*fi’* "tcaa'caH ^ifa- 
aMa art, aafa ^aat#N aw ; { ) 

aa^ataica ilfaitraa aNiai^la alaaaalfaa 
aa I «<l 'asf ataa afaia, ataa^rta afa« 
aitfaicaa aial ai fattai as^atafaa 
caH ataa^»fa afa« aj* 1^* ' 

at«faa aca “»ta»ca^?tfaa* atata a« catena 
aa ca\ai aa*tf«cai ntfnia fw aatfa® afaai- 
facaa i “ ^aaiaart^ ” awa “ cati^ataatal ” 
■sin ca 'a<^ «aa aai a^iitw, ca 'Stai afaai 
a^M'8, “fafa'S)" art ataaT»a<tia Stas? aifa« 
atfftraa sfaat -aaia laii ata ai i “aKwtwa” 
ata, rttata fawtaatiataa afaw, ttaica 's 
a’^ataca a^ lai faaia afai® aa i aaas 
<at aawt caw ?.w wTfana ai|a catata 
aatfaaj aa -, >aat ajcaa a?ata*fl"-4trt«l 
cata aa 'staiat twa ^faalcta i ( ) aca, 
aa« catata faaaf^' aca la^t* fawiaa 


nww. ’8«fw ii'e aitrt fa«ta«tat« ^rw i a’®?'®* 
aw* awi «ca«[ af» mat*, Jiat >a*in a«ii atatfa* i 
a«»tt 'statatca* Sfv aa^i *?a faairt, ataat 
af^c* aifaata ai i 

( >> ) aalii| 1 »ai i al»na< af*i« ait«* afitca 
c>«a catfa* fafn* ai 4f«»Tfa* aca* a:<* fmi 
atffia at i 

«at)a» I 'calaataatar «m*i *\k aatcats* aataa 
ca «t< a*a afaiiwa, *tat< ca “raa," 4*a aitaica* aia 
w ai 1 ‘caWa-arwai am aaata’ aatfc* atca ‘c*>*< 
aiaaaatit’ caatl fim i •ca'lat aaawiaw* aiai 
•call aaftaii* art a^wa watiai fa*t amtfa* 
afanuaiaaai atfs»aii*aia»wf^ia*fttaai 
( »a ) aatcmwi i «tatat*ica arjfatia* aw art i 
«a[t*a I aitatca* cacaa tfv**iiaa aaa rta aaa* 
^afa* W at? ca, aicejfc *ai «iaia an ati i aaa* 



I ] 




^ni5tr?t»i5i I 

«l«c»l, f^r?filf<t1 <JIt»ftC^3 

55 1 ’limff C«ftt<5N’l 

Oiwiirit® 

'Btfam -am HTC*^ C51»lttt^9 C*I 

f»rfif«n ’ifts ^tc5. 'St?! ?t9 

c?, 9 fc«ar C 5 t*iw? >*%8 P^f^s, *^ 19 ^ 

9?S| ftrPf«C9 ' Ms ?*!, ( > ’ ) S95!, 

( ) «inf-tT»I (; f?^9 !. HI*!?, 

( C-Jt? ?!I ) 

(Htf^iirSBf 9t«»'9 ^ftps*! : • |91 ?t£'5 »»ljt £??! 
9r?£«CI C9, ^Tt?'?t9a «t|9 fsscf^ aM? *ica'9 
’lt»ia£^9 una? >199?% »it».i'iif5>JTca 

?it«i '9 aifaw*! I ( ^ 8 ) 

•i?>it9 traatiiwii «i9rtf*t >i#ait ^ft® ?Ic®m i j)Jir- 

C»lt6® JUtH 9#»IW «9® 99C® aw^tl l?«rat 

fsifill® «l^9R ®r»9fc«8, >9?a91;>(i® nn*!! 

9fiiii wfacast I 

(•>») C’ti'Vs fjif'ic •otpm ®tfi»t 91^, 

*f«i)t® «it« I ?»i »?c® w c9 a'c^gr csfc^a 

clt? »tf99lsi >1913 

atmfw I 

«5i®3 1 «N9 af'war cewwa >o? altc® f>i«t- 

»t9t{3t9i ®«9 1 r«»9»nr fifafVifn tt«rt aofifi 

»t®ltC>8, >•?« tIfW CXift® 93 I f®®9®3 hfi- 

f^fnw 99* r933®lf9^! 9f<S ®1C3, ««I9 >131 91? W« 
C9 4 f»lfn %<t< »t9t9 ftfl*™ 99t3 9^9tr93 I 

9iwar C5t*K9t99 999 9131119, 3<19, litt9 igt^K 

C99nff% C»fC»H9 9f99 C9 f9999<9l 3ttf. 

«1t1t® »»!9 C919%CI9 9tt| 3399 W*! 

9?9t9 *19 4 fift*? 9*nff9» 9191*99, 9^9*1 9^r9« 99 I 
irS9t? 4^ f1lfl39 C919 99 4*9* 99W ^‘v* 34lCT9 9?91 
C919« 9919 9*91f9» 949lf»9l I 

* Hultzsch’s “South Indian Inscriptions.” V'ol. I. 

( >• ) 99n:9t»91 I 999 31(91199 3f4W9i^ «919 
*11391 919 91, «9« 3991 41319 391 91^ *111991 1 


at3i-l C3lc? *lliltw 3'^tl»5 ?^|;3 3Itfiri? 
3t9C-9t*lp5 ^r9l?C9 9ta fsiic?? 

C«ta*l 3199 I f3^ Itai 3lf9lC99 *191*9 99, 
49? 9>99t5 fsi93I 9*1 I 

“SSI »lliHiI»Il fl 99 t 4 99199 : II 
"^IW 31915£3f ^ 6^939^»i; >19 I 
r?9ta!99r9ail3? 331 9 C9l9 ’l?V1’l « 
ftaai? 9i»i’n^? *1*113 9a%'5c*i i" 

- 39t*I9f 3® "C<lH 9?«1l9^tl” 
9lir9l9I3 9(1341 “ *I3Cil\'§lf93 ” «3ir9C3 
£9f9 {•>») “*13£*lW'13” 3131^31- 

*ir® 9191 ^al*?® 9tt33, 991'a »l«939 3 f»| 9 l 
call 99 91 I *1999^311:3 fur^stal 313131 
3t‘it991W 99li9l®J9 9191191 '31^? “»I3- 

C*it^lf9*l” 999ir3l3il, ^1911 ^«f9® 99 I “9l3- 

^afar^" atw 4 ? 3 *t r»ir 9 ® | (>«,)_ 

a^crtl 1*119 9193 4339 91319 3r«3 9^C® 31^19 
9193 3*19 333?99 3f33 «91*l 391 919 91 i 

«3139 I 31^*1199 3f33 «9ia 3r99l9 *3 3391 
931 <9 91? I 133939 r’lf9f3f*l »?t3 *1“l 919 C9 39- 
3U3 *tl3«f9 39t anfSIl atlturt 31C9 

9133 3r9t®», 3?9t3 931 9?91Cf I 

(■>*) 991:.3t991l *’t3?9V|ir9*l’’ Sllfi 3*l9l3 

C319 C9lf93 f3f*K3 31^33 9991% I 

«'5I39 I 3lf9li;99 9H9t'|tf93 C3t9 C9ll9«f3fn C9 
33lf’I 3ir9f® 99 914, 3191 93C3? 31C9 | 3tf9lC99 
C9lf93f3f*(3tf933 91 9391 *1913 'il»l9 "*13 C9Wlf9*t’’ 
5*lir9C9lf93 r3f9t3 "18 939! 9I?C9 f3*C*I f f3- 
«9lfn3, 39t ( *93 3 3 3lf9l9t3 3f39 9f99l 3^3 ) 

9 t 339 f 3 %c 3 "ntcal^ipfi* Snifia ^9 9^ 99, 

«9C3 3t9tar 931 9t91C9 I 

(>*; 9911315911 91339f3%C3 9391 r3ft3 914 

C9, 91311931 3(lf9'lJ39 9(19U\ ( 91:39 l 

•KWH 393 391 3lfif*l9 3rBS 9ir¥ f*C39, ^^S*! 
3y«?99 9t9i 3199 9#913 I «939t«0 9l9l3t9 39313 
f9393tC9 311315«1 391 9491Ct I 39ir9*I 39C39 
319131 f»?39, 9l9r39f3%?3 3l91 f3l33 3lW I - 



'5»8 I [ 


f9'«1 ’<9?t {<IJ«(W l” 

?5 C^, 

»ir<'8 ^11 4 *14 “*t«l»C<lHTr'(’t” 4j!4lfSSJ*|5t ' 

4f»H(tr«, ^Trn4 C4I, 4<^5 5 if®, 

W« f^fs( 

^W4'a f4f ^'Hf«f, f449 *lt41 

4i?t?4i<r I ■il’ijst 4t«n 4twaf- 

*IT»r fw “Indo Aryans" sitar^ jjt® 

C^»» 4«H «f'84t«1 tt4 '« ^1141414 
4jfV 4f*\Sl I (5 1' 4tai 

4tiaar*iTw? aif«ri4 r^s »!44<%« 

CW sjta tffVTfi® <?5ir5»I m I 

«W4 *tC9 ^ff4»5 ^sf'saa C«I«»IT«II9 
'TJI4<®|1« S'W 44^ r444*l «t« 

fM4«f I C’I*'4U"t9 afsif'S! ’IW 

-41 »i?9i c<it»rc4tta 

af^CB 4? I tllBfJBtBi, C»15)4?% 4«t*I (,*151 ^tf4- 
*1144 c’r>r<ai4«i a4isi4«i 4114 ^, 4 ® f aawtfirw 
««4? 4*t*I C’lW4 4l4fiyB “4t44t’l4” >114? “^^«- 
»If^!4” a|«« 4t4t4 «CB4 Y* w I ^ff414 
cn^ W14 «f'5iw 4l{»l, 4l[ ^^4 »lf«'B 4149® 
4HB 41 I v*®*ll4^t4, ^1441 4191 41l»ar»1lW4 
4C'54 C414491 9f4tB *tir4 41 I 

<«tl4ir4®f44t<4 4C4ar4l4 44[ 49lU 

'B«,a^« “W® 9t®t4 ?fB4U4’ 9lf4‘^4l9 9Hl4- 
419 94lf4t9I4 494 C’l^'^irn’lfa 94C94 4(49 
^r«fl 4f»l41 414 91441 949? 9lf4*l4 S4lf4 
al4*l 9(44irfl44, Afllsa ^1414 49 I >« f44C« 
91441 *tC4 f444ait4 9U41541 9f44 I 
*44)11 C411U9411 94 )t 1 tr«r«IC 4 fl 4 l I 
41949)1 4)1*ID»1I1 ?4 CT1Xf9a41 944 »” 

— “4T9W4M’’ I 949 I 

(51) 44tC4lM1l 414 4911 C94 fWI 9C4 1) I 
9^1941 411419 rum 9f4 It? I SlW 9411^9 

♦la? •I(?11 ClfiCll I 419tl 411141511 9r 

914 I 


44ia41'r B4f 44144 9«,a^5 “C’A)?. 
4l94t»ir «C? '9tri«tC44 9f94 Wf? 4C4? 
4(94 41914 9 (451(9 4 I 9(1, >19l«? 4 'if 

'?1?1(9 ?(941(4 914 flC® 43, 9(4 4l4lC9 

145(^9 ^419, >114? f99499 f4l44 if'f® 4f94- 
941C44 <15 9441 C*l\5 4f491 9®4l4 
9(9(9 ?151 9(94 I 

^141(49 4(4 49, C4)?lf4*lf9 99® f49 
(■l‘l?J4(9 54? (4 1 4 4^ 914181 9llfl99l9 991- 
f4(919 4141(41 ’19C4\('59 9r4<ir«4‘t(9 491(95 

9 ( 99 ) “44>(4l'STrir4" >1|4? ^if?"!! tairi 544 

91991 t99l94?4 ?144 9(94 I 544(4 1l44?(49 
4(49 »[94?4« (’l^<§49(4 ,414141(491(4 45(44 
9194 9(94 I (5ir) 499t99?(49 ?I4(49 519 
(9449 9? 4(9 C4T9 49 4?(4 944(99 i(f 149 

49} >19? 9449 495 ^1(44(99 >1994 9494 

(5V) 1»U91S11I ?»1 9949', 419 1)9??(49 

51191419 « 911419 91'^1« (9119)919 11« 499?^9 

II 4'. ?4irW«1 (I'll 91919 9^9(9 « «1t1 41991 

1)9 «1 I 554 45l41t5 49 ®4lfiirf<1 JI9 91 9191 (5(91 
if99i n, il'a '--I 4'et^c5 4):i?%9 9i9im 9(99 
1(991 999) 6(9111 

9^199 I (99199 r4r9(9f4cs 9t191 ClfiCS 41? 
Cl, If919lf4f« 49H?l9 9149 1?141C99 >1111lf«9 g4f9 
(fC9" I y«9t? 4p1?%9 41(5 4C49 91(«9 941519 

9(9119 ®419 H? I 944(99 491 »?(«? 499t91?4 9lf49 
♦?9lf59, 51919 91* *19)4) I «111(1l 91191 llliril 
«11W(1I(1 C11t?(« CSil 9f99l(5 Cl 5*1 991(99 
(5(91 4;C* 911149 499t91?4 91(45 9(911 11991 

C11(1 591(1 *1*19 <l-i*(|W 991 5?9 111 9*91? 

9111CT9 «f* 94*'9” 5?9 (* «*1(9. 5151 

4f5C5 41(9911 II I 91p)’19 9 9«l4(19 IUDJI 441*1(19 

III 411* 9lfi)f» 99 119 I »ftlI1 941*K19 9(4 59* 
*151 11(51 5?ai f9a9ir'(5 f49, 19149, «l*f* 
9lf54(99 ?*9 4*11(19 911 f I 59 I flf, C1tf5*ftf»l 
(99 ?f»l9l f^I? ^(515 9(91 11, *15191 C111 99 * 994 
919 «51 *filI19 91 I 



»R«iri I ] ^t*i Mu 


^nna ?iifl M'nc«>T«^ 
I ?*rtHa t»iwa 

; «’»« c»ii*i5 *331 f^*ra c»isr, 
iji cn*? I 

58 I «C'BJC’»f ^ SI'S 4l5t^ I '•*’1 

1C»I t’18 f*<^8 ^fssi 'Sfrt ><itSi ^sa 

St'S afist ^fsa' f'8l«l8C^tsi SF*! ^iTtl 
f8f«s as>l^«3 >l?rs8« J|sitt»lt6S?1 ’Ffssl 

-JI8sSl SI'S I 

{>) “ 8lI5a?9I*l^”8 sii® “»|tl^ C8Sf^*l^ 

8&8f rifle's," *48 «f»Tca ; 

{K) 8I5**trs fKHt8 sits “C^Sfim "ItCS,” 
'8|<t«., *48 ’I^Ua i 

(0) “f*l1<t8S” VIS “C^VVt'ftftlV TflS," 
**# "f^ttW ; • 

• '^CJM Sfl'B’t# ff«8tW 48< ^?Jt* allV 

“ClU^tltft^” "ICT* vta ?^|5tW I f»S 

liifkv ?^8t8 ns. ns nws ifisih ntens "ft^ 
fifs? '9 nf'sns* nfarnts ststfns “nifs'i?” «sc« 
Fiifw ftcswfsftst 8t« ■< nnest a »itc»if5si sflutws, 
ST81 stssin I ‘csssMtftn” nws ^<f *«8 

I 4tvts n« cstn s'estes «itssl 'bW^ 

>1*1 Bftntsi fiw ^t«t8 «tsn SIC'S fmwen 
*»s, - 

*fsit<i ates “cssstntftcs ntts* ntiwmstii ists 
ntStni cw st8 SI, fsv. ^< 1^8 i®ii m* ns slitcsi 
«if*sn< w m sismi ftstsffl «(^f*s itl sin^s 
stw, ®it«j sepFs si<ii ftst*n stn *Sl n^s ^ifni 
’'tes, «santn| *tfss ««<*> \fitcs sfcsi "^i^iftsncss 
ICS iSi a* ntw I aii_*^iftsc8in 'g’Jfs aVj 919 ’% 

«*si; \ n<w, *n{s, w, all, «», IS, « ssr »” 
•4STH ssr s«w *stcs I scsn sts fts 1 «l sssscs 
sfss »ftt*i, ^<^ 1 , var sis ftt*i sti stc<s, anKnn ^fiss 
^^*ssi ■w®! -lefts” sftcsisswslw ftsni 5 nijs 
* ss, <4 nc<« * ntssists I as8t< V sits SI, sales ; 
SCS4S -esssiitfts” se< «*« nissi css 1 ” 


(8) VeS SS8 isttsf- 

“ns sjsstn sa sRstn aTnn n-sf^ ssi 1 
'nisf «iw stvrnfs «s?«»i sen « 
s9tns 'gsnn 'nis fsen r . 

(») “Ritn sents^"? ves “nsvssjfsa 
nsn^ naiisf,” »!» nstisf ; 

(*) “stsiisWtsa” VC'S 'Obr. stvni vtv, 
si<K, Iris naicv } 

( 1 ) “vssen vt»ii”8 ves “ntes v-esvii 
nstsfca,” '^'Cts., Ir‘8 nalcsr ; 

(br) “Inclo Aryans" ajev StVI StWantn 

fscara ves »«.8 ^Itisf, irb-b nstesr ; 

(») “vnn rv<c88” ves vests, 
brbs nsicsf i 

(i>) “c^t'5 atsn” attn vts >t8 nstisf-, 
(») “sens st^s Ifsvfv” 5jtV'*»tsjrss)- 

VVKS %S* VtVaVW S1?8 ves b1* vies bii 

nstests visi ; 

(sa) “cnl'faisivtni” atw svr«vtv 
sens vts nt?vffvs »•*• ^ritesf, 'n<i«. sire 
naitsf stsfs vies en^e? ns vifvs atsi 
^tv8v sesv I 

si fsrsB vsts^s vesj cstvSl stfs nts 
aiv%* STV1 fis S81 'asl^v I ^fiifns ^fasten 
aivstsi ^8 vs itntvs ss cstvsn 
'vsstsm sisv vtl, S 5 ’ntfv '18 nsatsn 
^ivsevs stfvvft ftifwil sis visitvv 1 <Jnin 
fvvis sfssts stsn fs, stvt^ 'Stvtsi M 
^tiin stsv nil I mssfe 'vsnitn ®fiifvs 
^fasten vessi cstvsn vvitnisvi vssns viv 1 
Itvw sfvvw «tsin sfivtcsv, 'Stvttvv 
vs vvtf fvtv fsfs^ setevtsm sfiivtv 1 
8t*n stevwvtn fva ^fvnsts cvv setnv 
«tfs*tsi sivevtvs vfvs nfsv vev sstts, vir* 
nsttsf evie? nsatvii 'vt^ vivtffevv, 'visn 



'W» 'i'Ulo I [ 'ItJ. 


w I '«it*if« 

^10 '5W5 

fsiwit^sj I 

H'8 r«fs» fir®Jr c’ltifl? 
*i^jtii ’ffsstr^si c?, 

^t»it<p ^t<i 5lt'5 

«8 I «« ^t»I ’1*11 ^t^t'® ’Itt? I 'Slf®’I»W 

»I^W, lr«* <11^ 

[ >•*• f5C9i^, 4#»i 

ifi^c® *itc^ i” >ii^isn ^t?- 

®1?1 »19t«t? ^?!E8»l I 

gw^w? 

^«(95r *1?^ nE'tJi %* ^tc® 

«> I ®t3? ^sftstWi 

c^, ^"1® 

’i®gt®n w c’l ®t^® 

?tl® W’lE'Ol 

5|E® a» I ^t®^«, >11 >11* >0:®® 

»ll®® ®f® ®®1 ®5, ®E^ ®t5t^ 

C®1® -5jr®®tf’1® ^*11 I « 1 » 

®tE®lr >8® ®«T^ 0l«® 

®®® >ill®*t “®' 50 ' 5 ®)” ^f« 8 I t 

n®i^ >01®® ®j5i ®tfc® 0TC? I ®«.0®, ®® ; 

>1I®<1®^ «f^8E8« ®® ®®l®®fi 

®® I «tC®®t4 f®5l8<. >8® T^®® ®®®1 

®51 C®t® ®«® ; C®t® C®TH ®r«® »* 

C®® C®® «• ®««®W> C®®®1 ®®C®®t® 

^fn® ^«.nw >8®»t?f® ®fill® I 

®®at<, * 8 t ®0 ®‘i®i ^atn® ®t®, ®iai t®n:® 
gc®a n®t®®i ^®)« ®f®® t 

5*® ®®t®® 'at®^ ^r®f^® if^a ®t® 
•8l®t® ^®t^® Pi®it« ®t0® ®raai, ®t«a 


f»lN5H®iI,— “>8? “c®®®Wt® 

®ti® 'g c®>i? f® 0 r: ®®t®®tr [ ®«8 ®Ti® ®i 
»ilTc® c®\c® 3W®® ^t®®® ®faat%9i® ] 
>8t f®®®®ta fatat^ ®i® i * • • * ♦ 
>0®® mivof c6tc®a r®®®®a fiiNE® ®t®®atE?a 
®f®0f® a®»jc?a 0fa6a ^toai f®ati® i ®tf®- 
laE® a®»uaa ig ^®®1 c’lW afsai c®t® 
c®t»it ®ic® ®i i” 

^5C®a fa®5, ®t®ai gt ^f^ataa® ®®<^® 
®faE® 0tfac®r® ®1 1 c®t® c®t® 'I®!® 
“ca®al®1®” 0Ti p ®®i, f®® 4 0li aif® 
»i® ;— “ca®atlt®" 0fi at®® I [ “aE®a ®r®ta 
tf®®1®” 0®®®I®, >88? >0^8 >it®3 *®tf®®i- 
0fiia«. 0fg®r® 4 faaiaa fai® ®U®1- 

5®i ®tE« •, f^^u, aiEi®i wtE® >8 ®ii® «t®ta 
<1®®:®® ®al ®t® ®1 1 ] ®®au 5»«8 <>i8 

®^c® I— c®®=“8, atl=«, ’«r®-«> \ f®®®9ia 

f®f0c® c® aliiaa 0f«®5 01'9®l ®t®, f®f® ®tf®- 
»ipfl f 0 ®i ^®ai f0®l®®, >a ®0 c®t® f^®4® 
®ti® f® ? a®t 0 ®t® at? ^i®a® aa^®t< 

'Siata ^®5t?af9t ^?®t® ®raai 

atgi ar® ®tr®'p >8a< aa*ta >8®a<% ? 0 f® 
®a, ®ia aa*}® pa^^a ^aa®^ c®t*t 
®?c® atcaa ! af® ®tr®ia 8*8 ®^tt® a®aw 
®Ta 8 ® ®raaTfgE®®, >a $®0 - 0 atfa® ®a, ®ta 
®if®acaa >0ia'S»» a®aa 0ca ®a® ^aE^aaaia 
a^^at® fawa i 

«tmra®ta®t<a aiaarat® aat 8a« ®ii® 
*ia ®®ttafa8ttaj gWfa®®®t® ff® ®faatt®® i 
“ac®a •i^a |f«®ta”, > 0 ®® ®c«a ®l®8t®ta 
f^fsi fafaatE®®,— “t®® c®® awa, aitawf®- 
0f«®ta c® «•»« a® ( ®<T®, i>% ^flt® ) faPfi 
'®tr®, ®t®it at®®mcaa >0®® ®t® I ®t®tc®a 
ra®in, <8 a®a aWtaaa ®ti® atot ai 1 ®t®®, 
4 aaca® c^^^?t®® c®ta >8®®a » 8 ®« 5 g frptcwa 



’1^5 c’tWf^’f f<rR«f9t •ifq'8trir®r c’lWt 

099 ’iT’lt* ^»tf«aiC't ^‘tr ffC*I*» I C^t«f ^t3P^«l Cllrtl 

55 4^ JI4W» *48 iw, f«f5J gWWW4 «(^C»tW ^’1tt?l ?«J1 I 

4t4«i c5ii «ttr»i^*i I 5sii6ti<i3i c’i\®^tf»i’i‘i '««4'5jta 4tf«i*tt«r 

®f«5tc%5l I cn cell I fsic® 4^5Tf® ^??[9 ’1^J« ’Htaf’)*! ®f«tf5»I I 

*1® ( 1''^* “ai9®sfsr%”c« c’l^'sitf’i^c'ia 

"IC®5 l” f^3|!»( 4«l< ?lt«®l''g«3 «t"t?>l1 ®ni9tHii4 I 

5:i«iii f^4S, 9IH41 *1^ ^sEtlw? 4t '995itw^ fifitfl'tsaf r<i’sr9* “af9®afir^"a « ’jm* 

^tvs =Fl I f “c’il?- 4l®tr"f® ®%tC^5F, ®t?l 4t^?t 

<5*it*i«iT’, “^»nt>i'’ at'ff® at« files i — 

'^1? sf<® '«(tc« C4, a[t’«‘tt*lSW5 »9 “C'lYpt® 4?W f«fiF (•iMtfW®)) 

*i’T44)5a «(<nciT 'SJ'fs 4lc»i, «»Tf>r- ‘*tfit5t»ic®»rcsfl '»»tc*fit?ntca vfs^’ 4t*»f 

*[« '»tf<(iFtS®C''!f ^filSt'S fastf?! ?tw 'is® ^1®® 4t51 ^f«Ta 

■nsfSW'J 2*liFI C2>9«l I ’(tIH i ■««.<HC»ia 

C’ttNai’l^f 9tf!F91 C’lff- 'HT3FS»ft»ll f?»I, ^t^TSI C>liE 

C*f*ISlsY ♦f«9lT®’f® >0^9 93 ®Jt’t I 

009*1 I C^tr909I9 09115 'T'f’l ^fS^tS ®H|C9 

slsf^W ’em®)! 9191 9^91 0® 0tf9® aW C0f?- 0C9*t ®f90, 49? 0®!® f5f09l 991? 

C9C0 C090 ®f9W0 I 91 9^t0C99 91® 4^ C®0t99 *lf9f9 C9i9 ®f90 I 9f99 99901 ®C9 
flits *94 9lC® ill 0C99 0C9I 9l9ff?0 I 9^599 919 9® ®9lt® (0t'^t901 94®®# 9t9- 
«ltV91 ’01:09 C9 0919;^®'9191 ^tf0lC-*9 ®t0- llitC® 0f99I0-C®09 4C9 ®f99) ]j< 

f94cS9 OBS) ®f99, 91 99t0C99 fllitl StfilSl ®f991 C®f0®, 49? f®0 f®0 ®f991 Blfsf^C® 

0lC0 ®T9I9 4®§l9« 0111949® ®®9 0t'89l 919 f9C®0 ®f90 !**••*• 

91 I 1®91? 4(j0<i) f09ifl 5141 ®f9C® 0149 I ( ®1lft9 9f« Jl* -^if® f94® 4991 ) ®f4t91 

9009919 91 94109 “0^00^1190" 1094001110® 0l09lf9O09 01t9l« 4|^«r®* 09f9® 
4^919 ’JO’^ 0lf9»l5O® C99I0 0191® 49? «ta90 ^150 ®f<9lfsi9, 49? C0lfl® 0®O9 4? C90« 

90f« 9f»l91 909 ®f99l019, 49? “C0V'§9t«f9l01"9 9« 459lf40 I 091 

^0»9flH9 0091919 ?90a9 99109 9} 00011 Cli 0f9® «®t9 1^991 09® ®19l? 

“9K1ST099” loss 00^0900® 09*0 flfV® « 0"0199 ®f90® 0109 I C®t919 91^9911 ®t0ll9 
^>^0 9f09l 0191 ®f99n49, 91®f9®0O0 C0V? C®1919 91 09O01®0® 4119 «f® »f«» ! 

C1i9 49®^0ft<H0\ 1 01^90^99 4119 09- <a«,0\o0 00^^} 91901 9141 0t99ll«, ®W I99\®l9'a 

(>») 091001591 i C09C19 01919 if® 0®J1 090, 

c^cii ■tfww w I '«r‘5*i!i w *Ji rf " 

'**?w I c9m^ 12111 I ^11 iw I Cl 4^ti Tivci 



'Mr- I [ ^ 


I 

ctPkw *tt^in ^ri, "Sii< ««f>fc‘i 
Wfl'8 t*t»i(« w r 
•ifil^fTSI *»><» *«8 »t4t^ 

W"! ^finn«*i i f«fi» tftrt 

I’f’iT’tfiiv fswHi »ifii'5Tftma ’I’tw 

C^is* ^<511 “?t«f- 

Im •!»■« 

’ifilw Ftw £? ^ »I^W C^ft? «I% 

1^*1 ! (»•) •flt«r«^fjr%"? <Srr«- 

tnf’I’? ffll Jl^fS «W9 

K«! I ^4511 

ffCT sftw *11 I ^^51?, <17 

“^lwar?'»i*if«7rfl 7« 7^5117*1, £*11 

ffvfl »it7^'8i »i7« r<iiii Jiwf w I 
'«ltlif1«?l ><<l< '*t?t? ’i>t»lf*l<?l 
ftt«a n« >if{75 f<i7?stc^ ^tc*its*ii i 

f*ICl 4 f^>lW >S'l^ 

»1^5 f<IT5 ’•^1 I "17117, 7<t«, w 

^iU7 7ff«f1fl 7t«f7 7ll« £^< 1 W *17 *m'tl7 


M ’WttiU'H I 7tf«nit«tt« ^1(7 «t^- 

«wtfit'5 Cl 7t4l 7fTHItfl«I. 717 Jlii^ 7tf8« 

77178 ««117»n 1177 8^C7 71W7 1 

«1178I 78IC7tS7 HtltW 781 75T 8fitfl 

7^17, Alexander the Ciieat, Napoleon, 7181 7717 

ftU, «^f5 <1^77 C7i 777M7 7777 777 TlfWI 4177 
7fil71 7f77ri7 7ll7 TlCTl 71 I C7177 7lf77^ 7C7I7^1 
TTfV ?:7 C7t1»t7 7C7 71, ^(7171717 |77l77llil? 7.7 
7f77l 71171 771f*t SjCf 77 *I7177 777 7lf7f 77 

77177 7f*I7tt *lf77ft7 7l71 71C7 I ftt77 77 77<7 
7f77l7 7f 77H71S7 77117 C7 C7l7 ^117 77777 
7firc7 7117 , 7171 71 7^e7. 711 7<<l7 771C*It77l 
ifttl 777^ *1717 «jf* 7^7 71 I 77 ICTII 771 
Tlf, 4 771 7H7H 7C7 7171 Iftl I 


31^1 £*ttt'5 70*177 ir77tr7W7, 4^17 7repit7 
17TI 70771 7iff^7 £717 7ff7 I 1171,— 

(>) Kitfll f 715141 7l5»lfl (74 'Sl7l7 pl- 
ater £77711111111” [ «>«* lllll] ^f717 
3111 70777 lf77lfll77, 3411 f7l^1 lf77Ul7 I 
“7lt?4?7*lf*ll1*7 771 ^717 I Halil'S 

“lltl £771717fel fiflll” [«»*8 111l7fjHfrl7 
l'$l *1131711 70777 f7f^i 74711? I 75*114177 
Ill'S «>«8 7111 ( “£777l1irai7 1111” ) llf7l,7 
I'll 1131711 llTll 77 I ^'571?, 11771 llfll'S 
lllwf? £7 fifea £711 371 ftfn 1717 flfll 
fl7llf7 7^147 Ilf7ll77 177 1711 

3171 I 41711 4? ilfll 4*1517 15177 fefi* 
^fim lf77T8 £1|7S 1171 7ll I (8>) 

( k ) 41^7 4f1bl4l afiril f»lf771l?7, 
1f»l7C^7 5lfl C7711117 1417177 7? *[17^ 

llflll 4lf74'l a47ir?l17 I (%7) • £7711*1 
b8g lilll, llfH, 8*«> 11111 ri?ati7ic7iai 
1177 I + (<'») llfll? £77111*17 3111 7<!,1177'S 

(»>) 171C1t?71 I 171 l»inc77 ifl7irillt7 fiKl 
ic* 7I7I711 747IC7 1171 4»l7 Afl'S «77I I 

341171 lt1tM7« TtTi 71*107, 'em 4cm 711 
7|71C7 1 aHU, 37lt1 'em* 4WH7 riWCItll I 

(77) mciieii I 111 fl 11 ICiff I 

34117 I C7 f77£7 17111171 77117 f7Cl7 flPlS- 
Itl 3771 7C77, en f77C7 3C17 3fi7l7 iftW 7t'87l 
31*7) I 31771 7W 7f*l7lf*, 110 111 I 17ll*ll51 17lH 
telO 33711 11« 1 

* ‘TCTl 30?17 tfmi I* 371 71, *v 1 
t V. A. Smith. -Indian Antiquary. Vol. XXXVIU. 
(7«) ^Ilcutesi I cm 3717 m I Cfinn C717 17 
ItilTlI C113CTC77 I CltW V»- T^W *•• T^llCTfl 

ItTI C11711C7 ft 77117117171 iftflfttll I 

341171 C77111 ►*» l4tC3 ftiTlITICTiTI 1171. 
377 lift fill TtWli •• 1W7C7 7> 1l4 ftCI *7114 
iwmi ( C771K*I7 UfTflPl ) a*7 771 IIIII 7 



I ] 

ffil%at3 Vl'9^ C*lt>>»'51 

I 

(«) ^inariii‘f 3 

^tcf c^, «(’^•rt»I 

t3f ^if’f’ttfiPC^ ^WtW Iffl»‘t1^«*t 
<tt’I’lt« alt^ >f1’? I 

il«l’^*tt«Is 'st’aww f^«(i^*t 

r^ 4 i? '«*!?« '®^ 9 ? rats'll I 

C*H Itc^ T*<tfT'5, C44 Jl^tsit 

vS^TO 1 sir Alexander Cumiiniiham (Arch. Survey 
of India. Vol. III.), I’rof. K Kielhorn (Inil. .\m. 
Vol. .V.\I.),V. A. Smith (Ind. Am. Vol. .W'.WM I.), 
5fvmtC«rar*It*r fw (Imlo Aryans. \ ol. H.), «?r« 
>I»C»I^? >1® ’t®® ’IV«S 

®tC9|[5ill C’lC*! '■It? ■*l?f I 

■(tesits?! ®fiii«i| nti^’ii ■it’itw? 
Tfsc?? 1 

C«1C«(? >tr<® c^^ltcsn fl®! 

?? I '?®?u, ?'ini*i C8IC®? a^’it’ir?®, c''?nt® 

•I??®'! gnf® I c®mw? •it?n??!i® «ic«a ntc®? 
c«i)jfcj? si?tnt«i® ■t??! ^in »»* >imi®?, ■»<(? 
►»» tfitc®? a®?lf5i ®ta'?t?c? c®f«r vif 

?<inic®i •i?i®i 81^1 auwe*! •<r<® '®tct I r?®li 

rti? «h®t?? "rtc® ( ) ft^n ®r«?t 

f*W?i 

®:®t%fn <l?f^ si»f^9t:«i »: i 

®?«Pl firen ?wi9c®l fjmnt? <('#t 1” 

— Flpij^rapliia Fmlica. \'«1. IX. I*. 7. 

®?iw® vn W?® c«u®® Jtt®® 

f«8i?, SrnPt® ftftv gnf® 

?<*ti® I c®t® ®iil? 

tp ^firai Ttrit®:® wn ®h? i 
c*Mt¥? 3j® ®?i ®®tCTt5c®® ’('till r®® 

wwt#? ®?Hi gw *1!%® ®?®tw4i ®ncw 

®fiic® ®fi 

*t*i»npF r 


Mu I '!9i» 

®wtw 

5tt®? gbr fgfsa? •" 

— I 

-at ^iRritfdp gifiriflt#!® ♦t^caT’JW? 

itr«5ij c’tiiag cntai <101 

tat ®rtf®’!trv4» I 

'5«,t3it ff? r®®)igit »i¥iitCT^*if«gi: « 

1 ” 

— gftfgat I 

^51 c®, «(’^- 

gggs 4* ’ji’w fW?® 

®?5tf»C»ig I H*!!*! If ®(<K "tgfeg 

«t®ttg ’“ttfffi® 

! g?? g®ft5j ®Tfsrfc®3 
>!>.(<« I (^ 8 ) 

t \'.A. Sjnilli. Ind'.in Ant'u|iiary. Vol. .\XX\'III. 
(^8) a^tegts?! I ®®?i wf-Kw? I ?4intc®? 

®f®c?® ®t® >t®i »^c® *ltc?. f®® falttl? 
g®! r®®cn at® ??i? 

«^i'5?i ^antca? ®«t®irn®®t? r??t9 aatwts® 
atfH ®®?1? ■ft? ®®?i «®ii ®f?«t«», «®?t9^ 

«?)®W ®i--i?tfl ?t?i ?r®4ts ®tWi ?f«ratf® I 

Saafjic? ®f??i a®St ®®! ®fiic®ftf i 
f®t?1 ®®®^® ®tiU® £®W ®®l ®®<i® 

e®t® wtf?® r®rnc® *ft«5i ®i® siti 8*1 ®4® ft®t<{j I 
®f®® w wn ®f®v« nttii®\ri., 
8tf1 4® «4C® iftf?'? »'??fC8 I aft c®» ®c®l ®i® 
91 ®W«. ®W il?TC4? f9®fe ®wtttni f«tW|» 4® C®i ?c® 

n*®i®i « *i®»m n®c® 4t®t?i f® afiir® 

*tW? ? tStfUl « r®® C4*tW® ®f?«? acT? 9t®, ®tJ1. 
cVtc®! gtr? aw « ®rt®iw? aft® t4tc»® citcgi «*?? 

iwitntPni ft® 91^ 1 ®®Tfn «wr®« c®\®)» ««ti ®®c®® 
|®i gtJhwrt ®tt®t® c®, ®®< 9tflr® 



I* [ 'S5 "W, 


(8) »lf»I'8TfT«I «>»♦ 

[ 8in fets 

Tlt8»'8 I 

’rc■ft^’^c^ [ 'sr^f® ’i^t’FN’n 

>i®t5 mw ’ffflW’t] *i3tfaf« 
^f95ff5C»15J I • 

C’lHW8fJ?l ‘‘?t«'8?fsr^C'«” 

^fiif’ri: sff^ I •ifn^tf<rc«j3 c*f\3( «nTf?®j 

( ) 888 8»6 «f?ff’lf *t^I« Jft#? 

*trt^ f*Wsiw? 9ta f«fii« firf^afu >1*? I 

»rf«)iw*f •« ^fiin *tt3 I'tjfs »it^« 

^c«pi’r8is! 

C*l1« ’R’lC? -at^l ’H9i1 1 c’i^c? 

W «»W sjt’j’f ^»(f'5 5»filt'55» I 

4 f’i’in “5t«»'53f«r^"t« «itcw, - 

W'?! « 

-««< W5«t£'tH II 
apc’t‘tt'1 I 

'er'^«ic’i\8l«U9^]Tf^5 'fltss c’l^^if^'^.r^r®: ii” 
— ?T«f'55fW% I Bf<f '5S*r I 
*n «f5t^'§ «f5W8 
*ltf‘ia|?1 I f?fV8st •ft^T«1 

lltftlc® 4|*n PlM^ >(t8tf«r» JltW *8W ^81 *l5t- 

ft*! I »^8tc»l g*lf«8W^B ^9 eB« 4t»n 
W*l «8t8 Bf«« Bftlflft f|c«I4 41 I •IBatBI B 
Btlwri ni BiiB *itrt«i‘t4i «itii« iiitw, 44« bbiPi 
»t8l 4twtni « Bt88i|C*ni 4W 48iai 4l®f»l« I 

«W1 « Bl«t844 BfUCT 4^ •rtimiJII 441B 

fV 4fiic» ww r 

* tlBBlfW I *||< BfV I 


“»»I11‘tW^JtC^t«l ^»IlT*ttf«f^WfW I 
3T«r»i’5n ^j’(t«T9l h 

^Jiltf^f’l '5t5 Hf'S'? I 

*f*l>C»lHtr»l’ITn f«'?1 

Brat* ^f»iacf Bitrifia “W’tWft’i” 

4r<® ^Istc^sr I 5tai«<if^%? ^•T’rt? '2rt^=r 

^»i5i^ ^<«it8 ■Jt’fi >fl8£ 

5«9t£® j;m*ri«f *i5t"i8 ff88i >fl8£ 

BrTf<r^8CB 8)r^ 8f9r9i ^^Kt^r i 

si^tln *-rW8 «ft'^9 K'S^U'l” fsif'tStt?*! 

c8, c^t*r f9if«(« ,— 5 

?it»tfn ^«r8« ^i®5r 5 I ” 

^C®51 5” *ttitrH'8 8[9 I ^®9U, 

8591 buh sh^ C8, B|tf8»19 4|8£ 

Ji’ft 8ir^ I «t»rt«ta »rt5t«i >89? cnt^i^w 

“'>l8>£’it^tr8*l” 9t81 C9t8 98 «8« 

S*llf8 8t81 8ffil8Tf^C9Isf I »8« «98£ BTlfH? 
^®C8 »r4’11*lf8B, >88? ^®8£8!? 

®*ltf8l'5 '|^r8® C8f8l® ’It^ I f®?S '<’»? 88C8 
^8^8 “85PC8t?tf8'l” 9'881 8'S888 8£9 I 
8[®at? <»89 >98? Brtf?18 ^f«a 8ff'g' >8t8f8^ 
98 I 848 iCB 8*l»3l8i1 Brt888 ^r881, 
'Blala 4lt8 >8 I ^4 8««88 •tM «»8« ^f8*l8 

B8t^?W 59*1 918 ^r89tf5£88,>a^8i*l 
8??8t8 ^8tl ^mf8B I >a| B(^9t8 8®J 8f«l8l 
8f881 8^W, 8t8 + >e-«.i& 8^l8f iii|t« 9ill^f5 I 
>8| '8tf8C88 8f9« 8^85 8f8l^PS8 

fwf88C88 ^tfflWa 8“»t< >Jt^I 9«8lt« '8t9fHf8 

ftltar 88898 9tl«« I 

(4) 81118188 ^firljas C9^f9ai8?W 88I«91 
8188 I *811881 8'88f«8l8" f8f8« 9lCf,— 





. "sfTrBi ^iit»iw5i '«fi cwTr?fj5?i"r r 

C5 *i*i*at’ii*i «f5trr5 

^«ra»t •art I'C'fi ’iRt»n’i5« 

m\^ I • 9^at^ ?lc'5 

4«X5« = 01» 

f^W*t I 5llt*IW*t ->0^ "fCi? ■51^,+ 

01^5 >.»• niV 51? t 5551 I 

*ll5STfi:5 f»lf«t^ «Itl«,— 

“^Bf-5^-ir«ff^'5 *fl^ i5<[5?It5W5 5t«nn5V’ 
^^Itfir I ^?tt« 5*1^5 «r»t^ 5llt9It5C55 5t«»£55 
«l«r5 5«,555it*t f5f^i 5^5tt5 I ^1 ^*<^5 l£5i5 

'«ll?;’ltr555 «^4 *I,C5^ 5f5 '5tr<ri9 51^515 

«rfr^51 5tI5S5, «£5 lol 'Sf9t9 

«ttf5®f5 5^£'5C5 I 5['55t?, tfl 

^t5n?5 f55i1W5 f5t5t?t 5i:? I '8ft?5tf5’F 
5«ft< 555 *551 45? '5t?tt« 4?5i5 

5t5I9 5I55t5 ^'afll ^t®tf5?P I 5[l5ft’8' 4t 
5555 ?f^5 5t5 *>48 55stt’»ft 
5*P3t5i1 '»1t55£5? 555 5*51 ^t55l 5^fl5 

C5t5 5ff5 I 

5r5C5£5 5'5»5J C5, tf«tC55 55W ^?554> 

5f551 5tf55K‘>fC3 '8(5'8t< 5^5t5 C5^1 5ff5C®f5, 
5C'5J5 «I?t5tt5 5T5J 5l5l ’*t5t£?5 5C55 «tf«5t5 
5f5l'« 5?5tl? I 5C«5 '«I^55fI 5^W'8 ^t5tW5 
-Slf^ «(t«r555 at5i1 f55f55 5tr«FC5 I 

■il5lc5aHt«t 5? I 

• “nw^ 5nSl5'lf55l5 I* *15^ 5'0, »V5; 1 

t *f5fil5-5aF-f«5»-®55ilt5C5W5 515 
5ri-55-55PlP5 555£5 5t55t’tMl 5f5«: l”— 

— 5|tt5C5it lft« “Irt3l>11’l5” I J. A. S. 13, iS</.. 

! “itC¥ I — IJliJindarkcir’s Report on 

tite sfeircll for Sanskrit manuscripts, during 1887 — 88 , 
and 1890 - 91 . 

T Uabu Manomohon Chakravarty. — J. A. S. li., 
1906 . 


5^55 5?5t5 I • 

fa55^55C‘T5 5i:a5 5«>5't5 5^155,'— 

C?f5C5 5t5ir55s ^t5 5(f55l 55 51, 45? '»n|Stt5t55 
^9 5^198 ^1^51 ^ftt5, *lli5f55<3 4| 4l55i 
".li ^f551 5tt59 ®t5 «tfe5 ^THurS 5tf5t55 5r551 
515 5f55l1.— 5C5 5tC5l ^5f5>'^ «t5- 
f55^I9 5^15 I 

ra55^955 5Ca5 5» C^t5 «tVt5 55t5t5 
5I55t9 5SC5 51, '5t5tW9 C5t55 att5 515155®: 
5tC55 5f55£'S 5!Ui5 45i5t “CIP?” 5'C5 45? 
“CSFhSI” 5f'5 5151 ^51^51 £55 I 5li5f51 4V5t9 
?1'JC5t5 ‘515#15’ ‘5555 f5?’45 555-5^15 *555 
’8?5 45? 5tf59t5 ^51 -9 ^•Slf'S ?il8l 
5ir55l 5lf5§l 51^51 ( Handle) 5?1515 5f?F5, 
'5151 5^£5l 559'515 5t5l85lf59 fWI-^fe 

«115515 555 55t'* f55J 5^51 ®1^£5 I 

5^1^ 5f555tf%5 55 45i5tr5 51*5 ft5l?51 
'5^5r5 55 5'51 5551 55 45? *1,5515 4551^1 
£5a5£<9 '®r1«gl5£5 ^*£55 515® 5if951 ^^55 

£515 5^l£f9 ^*5 «11C«5 5l£i5 5C5J 

5151 -21155 ’fSlISI ?1£5 5^51 5l5, 

'5l5l£55 £555— “915 55l£53 5fl5 

^£5 fir£5 «1T?1”— t?l£5fl 5^51 ( 7 \^^ !)tt | 

515155®: ?'3[I5 1355 5l5 f?5 5£5 ^®5 
5«i’5l5 5^51 sue*® I 4? f355 9l9 1*15 ?£®5 51[ 
5151551 ®l5l£55 ^5'9I’55%5 5151-21^15 ^'S.^llfw 
5i£5, 35«.»t5 5'^’?1£55 f55 5l5l5 5 ft's *1515>< 

^f551 155^195 5351 59 I 

5':.^15 -2111^ « ^15115 5if!ir« 55£51 5l5l 
4f® f5W®1l5 5151-2)5319 t*!ltlf«1 ^P55 

555£’9 “^55 f95— ^5^93 5319 ^^5-5 

5lf55 53f9£5 45? 5?r9 ?l58l 

*rii 5r5C5” ^®Tlf5 515121^15 S5C55 r59 lC55 1 
-• 5lf5®l nfil5Cini— Cll5t?l1t5t5 5ftC51l5 I6®) 



><9^0 






»i«.^ntaa •tti ’I'ftc's 
'Btfl f*«^ C<R I 

<1^ •Ht^l «l«P'5t^ ^^51 ^fs— r«5R- 

lf>(, «»I, f^*ltl5l 

•It^’ltfl »iw^f ^t<(t?1 *ff^^tC‘t| ’I'filSi 

•ttw— >i’(^tc»i«i'i ^tai 'J’tt*?, n^fsi, 

iSTffe? ^atlsl ^C'SJ 

^9t9l 

•I'BOt ^'•,9(9' I ‘9T?;>l’Jtf«f’ C9t9 99 

^9ti9l 9W, ^9twa ata'fi 4^ ca, s^tatwa 
>*f90 >119^ ^Wt<ra 4t 999 CW «?t99tt09 f91 
9lfil« 91 9l9l 99t< 9>rtf^ 4ltO-9?5P I 

Btfa >*1919 99lf99 9191 f«99^991 ‘9ll, 
*l9lf99t— "fawa *10 *10lC0 919 091 
<*199 919, 9*^0 9tO ffS^J ?I9, 999«.Ol9tO 

•5^19 Tt9, >«91 C4lir90 091C0 9'5< 919 «I919 
Ofa?! 9110 I 

9H 9«.Ol9CO foOtCO “91-C9U«tr 9f99l 9110 I 

fo 9 r«t 99 *i ’jotaa oaa 19091 olw") *190 ota 91 1 
0191199 9l9*n <9t C9, ^OC99 C^Hrao ofatO 
9109 019119910 919 1 019 C0l9 9lfva 990- 

C9U9 9^19 019110 999 faiO^ 9^19 I 
Oftt990l9 l9ll99 9t9T 9191990: 91 aifoWO 

^9191 ofitn^oicaa 9o»tlo’t, oi9 footcoa oia 

f1l9 ofvi'.ola 919199 C91C09 *flO <1I0 >*1019 
0919, 0199 f099tO Ol9lf9 OUia f9Ol0 0«19 t 
^9 >*1999^ f09TC0 C9^9 019 I 'ici>9l91 

9109 990T9 919*19 9W 9^91^ ^Ct91 9l9l990: 
Ot *1919909 019 91, <« 01919 C099 OlH 90 

CTtioart ofit99oi9 ofaio 99'f 99 1 

f099^99l99 oooairao ofo O5|O90l99 I 
0999lf9 9^0| 0^91 <1110 I |9191 09199 
009119 9l?1tO (9100 019 911 910, 01, 9l'n 

oiOffo oitiaa >*11010 oo oiojooft aito >«to 


01(591 010 C0(991 C99 I ^9(199 9l991 4^ C9 
991 Oataft >9109119 oco co(091 (919 fft*19 
9lt9 %9 Ol(99 9^19 91 I 599019 ?(i' 

91*99 9lt 1 ! 

0191, 9^0019, C0l5 9^00191 >991 0119 
99ii9i(is <(19191 calfaotoa oaoia 9(o9i (ooto 
91«tl >*fFo4l Olo or99lt99 '§191199 9«,Ol9 
(0911*1 9§9l Olio I 

911. 99lf99 01 (9(oi ^19 Oil! I 
Ol9t1?9 9919# 9900 ?19| >*^ 99l(99 ^*1^^ 
119, 0919 09 9019 f9f95 >*119 >* I >«> fofe ^9^1 
O *lnf 4091ft 9909 >*(19 9110 I 
OlOtllpa ^*19 09(f9, ^(9^ >*rfr« 9119'|0 
*1# 900 '.Ot«IO ^ftlO ^09 01099 >*t#01 
otato 9110 I 9900 'Oiaatia ^*ta 09199 
aoi o(ato Of ^coa ig OtanaaWfo fecifso 
o(aal C9091 99 491 t^ilao ^loa coioi^ 

*lf90991<(9 9(90 »t(9nj tcK-ala 9^10 91ir9 Oli 
oi?9 - ooafato aiswataa oco >.to aiioaoi 

510 >9 0*191*19 0<^^19 91199 OttO OltO 9lOl^tO 
•ntO, 4t 99>l 099 40 9l(i* 400191 #1 9l9 
09 9110 ofaal ^109 99i:,<ft9 99 491 fo99#ta 
>*10119119 09 9101^9 Olai 019 I 

99^>sf09 C05 Oll5ai 010?#, 91(?'?(? 1 
0?ro« 9ifta ofaai coio, oooa oiti oo 
>*(0100(0 C199 Ota I 4? O#! 9911 9^10 09 
910111199 OO ofaaia oi olao 0190*19 

«99Ol9"ttO^910J 0(910 01^19, §9lW9 9191 
91 ^191(^0 01109, ^9191 9019 ftftfl OOO tH 
9^10 9119 9101^91 *300 *300 ?1t9 9llO, 09lt 
491 §91109 9191 O0|f 91<0J Ol91 OlioOl 
f9t9091 019 '. ' * 

9119 9llp1§rO Ol^IttiB C0991 01 91 9119 
010(0 *(l9ll(^ ®0?0 Of ft ^f0%ftO9 <t(l 
1 f091 9199, 401 C9§ 0119(0119 01 Ot^lftH 





I ] 

^*1?^ '« ?« ^T?l« ?5 I 
^«(!»1 ci'J^ ’Ilia’ll, 

sitsi’i’ii^ 4t '?l^i ’ffinn iits^ I 

»i»i^ ^w<««fn >111 «»tt? fRsc*f% i5lt*i 

»I3, 9?, tf? ^tvs 

«r9l J|?|i*t <8119 S1?t^?I1 »l'991 95t «, 'Bt9tw 
>I1«’l9 fs^ »I^I9 'tU’9 *11 I 
5!1?>1 1* 9tl»l *19 C’l'Sf’IW 
m I ’ivtfl Jlsw® «1T«lt'1Tft >21^1® 

at'H® i»Sl I tl'S'«f»l ’It'^ 

9ir«l9l 9® 9? ’ft’19 9^t'5 fsuv^t *jf991 tt®- 

-ofsil^i ^91 « I 9mt9 ihSSWC'ai 

*1® 9tW *19, «t9l *1991 91 'qlfet9 9191191 
C591 C591 9fr491 ^*1919 *ll9l'«f»Il’f C9'«91 99 I 
'fl?2t9sTl9 99« C»It*t *119, C^9*l9tar 
gsi«^ /J|^ *tf?9l 91t9F I C919 99 f«99^9- 
99 t9T9« >9^^ 9J9?1 91 9(91 *1^19 «ftf% ^9!®9 
9'f9l« *ttf9r5f« 91 1 • 

9^'B^ f'5995?t99MC9' '99» 21^19 99^9f 91'*9 
9r'it9'9 '9^lf^ 99 91 I 5C^9 9?lf9 99tf9 999- 
«1f9r 99 I t9ir99C9f 999^9t 91 9f9«1 
9S9t? 991^ 9W'5 9191 99t99 919 '5 ?9tl99 
f9f9tH« 999 91?— C919 9ta 9^9 (W9 9 
9^ f9l'*l9‘t?'5 ?9tCT9 9t^I I 9f9 f9ll9l 
9rtj8l r»f '91F®9 >99? 999 9tC*f9 9f99l HC9f- 
f9991'8 91119 9919 9? 9U^ C9t99t9 9f99l 
91199 1 

99tf9 Vl99 *11l<? 91 'S 99191199 919^1 
»^51 9119, 99 9J9C<599t#f91 9t19 ItfllC® 
«1'51^W 9C9I 9C9I C9l B1 « 99 919 3191 ^999 
’»«! 919^1919 9191199 C9t9t 410199 99 

• 9l9j9Jllti9 nt>i1C9 S199* C^1C9 ^ UH irtW 
09tf99 1 **11991*499 99tf9 9t(9 9919 9f99tf9 1 

9999 9919 1991919 *ll4»9*tl9 ^19 firil9 ?9II 
9ff9-C»M9 I 


91, 9? 9H^ 9^51 9«' 9111 19*tr99TC‘l *11^991 
M95 C9? 911®? ®l9t9l 91lin 9lfl9l IfSI 
4W« 9r9t®lf, 4t9lt9 919191 9®«Tf^9 
9109^1 9'? 9119 ^fif, 9«n, Iftt '9 6149 9W 
^9»i^»l1i?C9 ^999 9f991 Htsf, 6l 919919 

999 99®lf*I r991 9l®^1 * 9 ^ »lfs9l9 9f9«t 99 
9131,-^19*1 ‘61’ f9f99i>1 ®l9tC99 ^9J9 f«l9 I 
f®91«^99C‘t9 9t9 ‘61’ C919 ’jr«t9°l9 C9iH 
?1l9 «I1t5 r^ll 91=99 I 

*11^99*1 91*19191 C99 91? ®t«Tfir9C1i 99119 
41*9199 ®r991 '9191^1 a«1 =»f9l® ^9199 C99, 
®t9 ®19191 ^r® 9131 r9f’95 9?91 <91*1919 9C99 
*ltt*i ®19T^91 9lf®l9 il<; ^1*t9U9 ■■919»I9^9 
«I9®I 9’li9 9f99l <91*1919 <lf’i?l9 f*!?**! 9f9C9, 
'il»9 ^9 ‘'9999®’* 91il ®r9I® *I1C99 I 

1^99^^99=1 919 C9, 4? 41919 ®9?l9 ^19^1 
al9*l ®f9l® 9t®r9® ®t9l9l ®1991C9 1 

®19U99 919=11 4? C9 ^®9)1%'9 <9t®1 , ®l9lf99C9 
491*1 9®s 9l«’19 9f9® <91914 9l«® 

C9f9C9 91f? 9C919 91® 9f9t9 4>I< ®r9t9 4(f® 
C9 ®i«tpr4 r>|9iia ^=11 9i? ®19) ?’9r9i ®i^icfr 
®tfe*tl91 9?I9I 

®f«l® «(119 C9, 1^99^1991=19 ^ <I®991 
99'%® 9t®9 r«9 I 4? 999 91*119 C9f991 ®191 
=9f9'9t9 ®f99l9 C®T9t 919=1 91C® 91 1 ®1» 

*I<J9« ®19191 ®Htlir9 ^9?<3®99C‘f9 ®l4; ®91- 
C*19 91®! '0919 ®f9C®t5 I 

99tr9 T!119 999 99 9191*9199 91^1 6f9l® 
91C® ®99 y®9 9tl^C®9 f(l9t®91 ®t91C99 
419199151 91919*1 fi99l9 *19*19 ®19, 9'4®t9 
99tf9 919 9?t® 9®l»I ^C®9 ^ 999 ®C9 
491 ®919 4®®1 C«1C99 ®1t9l«f9 99, 4? C®1t9 
f1? 91 99 Wlft® 9 J'b 1® 1199199 9®9t® 419® 
99 } f®® 499 4tl®9 f®9W® 991® 99 91 I 

4®C9 41919 1191ft® 91 9*1^ »Il9lftl99 



S8 I [ 

wf«f 'St'ft^ ’if»i’j, 'fl^in ^*1 ^faai 

^55 a'sit^*i'5 c=»t5( 5^c»i f5 asa's: stf^tcaa ’»«j atr«tsi cn i 

?«, sitcTS atraai *(ra’iTt*i >(f^a ac«ri cwHi® ni'sfi ata i >i»*t 
^ta ai ttai t?s cawa S’la f^tlai ca'sai af^caa ®'ir«®i<» a[<t<sac‘l i aait?- 

w I ««tait*i (.nn ®»ta '*ta <ii ^lawa >iiaF5i »itca "^t^aa ai<a >aa? ai caV’tia 

rt?'^t«a«t »if^ai ata 'Saa aa^caa «i*?ta aai'^' a^ai atc’f, t'saa^aaa aaa aPaaw ^r® 
a^ »traatra >11'? aai 'sfaai aa -, ’»t<fT area a’attaa 5 tv caia Jia< «icatfa« a^c« atataa 
^faata a?itaaN 'g ata at^? aaastia aaf arjpffl catas a<ira awt atat^tata Sai^a^aaa caa®i- 
astfa ^aatfa'® aaias anas ^i<^aa ca^ atai?i -aa^l wtia aiai ataj aaa ?tta ^taaa aca 1 
afaria fsa ata aia aifaat ca«ai aa 1 fsaa^aarta fatta ca aaw? csJtfa^ ’ffaia 

aaca ^fa^ ^liaa «ta ’ip^aa astatca* aaiia 'atatr.aa 'atan aai^. aaa apia 1 fai aatatai 
fe*trtatfa istafa ana 'iia? < 5 fafai ^afav w'^aa 'statwa aiai 'aaa *iiatfa®aac^ ^laiawlai 
atatafatca %aata atfaai a®wa atat®i caa 1 caara ^a?fa fa aPaia '«»faai ^faai alia 'stall® 
atarfta a'^ia ®ia » 5 t a^^a a< ist^a "ai >*>aa ataaaca ®tatai ’jai 'XMt’a^faai® aaia^a 

aafiii® ati^ jia< at®Sl aa® ati 3 afaaj w® aiaa afa® ®fiiai fai®if 1 

af®®aai ®a, I'a ® atata^ta ^ajtfa ®a- ca a®a art®a^ aa^ata ®raai -a? 'aaiaa 
c^®a faai ^lai-a cat Haia? ®ia ®ai ^aa «ta® aa®tia v«®ai *rti ^faiaa 
a®ia?f f®| r®| «ata ®ia 1 ®tatfaai® f®aac®a ^^ai ^aa ^aata «ata 

'fltfsaaia ®ta acai ^scaiaa aa® a»fla ®faai -siaiaia ^aaiafa®faai >a? 5 a 

®ta aai »'aai aa aa; caaSt a^aifa ®® ®Ti^a ®^at^aa faas^tra iata c®tat® ®fis f®al 
®f®ra ataa aia Ufa aa faiaa c®Ta arai aacaa ®tfa ai ®ffa ataa ®f 1 iai afai® atfaia atW- 
afa® fafst® afaai ca^ aii atai aa ati® a®i aa« 4 ® a a^ata® ^aitfa caiaa at? 1 4aia 

ana 1 atata's® f a ata aia caaSi at® a^i® ^aa *tt?ata ^ata a^at fac®f®— aaa atfti® 

atfta ®faia caai ata ca, caaSi a"l< ®^a a?ai aiala ®®a 1 

ftatis 4ai 5^ ^tSla ?tta c®aa ana 4faa«:atai <4a? ^tata *lratfa®aiaa aiaa 

ftjr afaatia 1 4 ? ®>ai ®tfr« cafaia atatfa® ®aa ca aaa f®ttai ca®ai aa— ca aai a®wcaa 
®ta ^rs 5 i aa at; aaia ®aca ataaci c^aa cfw®®aat« a"54'®faai a?atn— ca? aa*li® 
ca? 4® Y® 11 f®®i^aaa i!®af«aa1 artia aiaa ®faai ati®, 

at® a?c® atfaa ®faat 4® 4f®ta ®tata 4?aca\aa <J®aaana a?fan«ra ajfvaa? «tT® 
*ta aat< ^laiaa aat^tca atat?ai caa 4ai aa, ®tatfaai®® ®tata facia call ®fai® aa 1 
a®a®iila ®*®ta afa® ®» c®ta «ataatiaa a'? ai? *t!catfa®, atai 4ai ^a«a^ fafi? 
aa fafa»® ®faai ®tat® ?i®3 aa?fi® a'gtlai ajfvaai® 4 ? ?c®a ®ai fa®ai ®ai aa 1 
Cf®ai aa 1 4? ■•tatca ^j® caaft ®it®fit® a?ai a^ ajaatafai ^tga af^ ^a faai 4ai al^-a®® 
«a»®? 4®5t ’Tstiaa '®t®ta ataa ®ia 1 ®^»ia ®'ftia^ai atata®ta ®®ifv 4tcat® ®faat 
4? 4»f®ai ®taa ®i®r® 4®Jt ®i?tatia ®ia 4? ®^ai ®ta*a ai ® aaatfv aaiia f®fiK- 





uta «if« ^*1. ’ll'* '*t3 ’i?a« 

I siw 

VC9 >«« nW® *tf% ?tl^ *f951 

«(f9’I*t*I ’I^J® ’I’I'StC’I *1*1 '«%1 
SiCT *tt9l «ltl* I 

■sftia c’l ’ifi’tti't? ’iTu’i^ f’ff^st'5 

«ll^f 5I1 1**1 *^11 C«I— ftUf'l 

*I15»3 ^''9 >1I»I*» if'g' 

®ia c?, ’iiwa '8 

Jisra I ^ 

>a*i«i 

'»It’II? 'Srr^ai'f'® 3*1 ?9 I '^33?! 

'=IC»I*1 ^91] 31*1 I 'Bi:3 ^3133 ^’11*1151 'Sf* ^1^3 

*f3C3 C3t38 C*t518 I’PtVSifS'g ’IT^* 3r3 

*f3l® 3sf8l3! ®fr*3l '«IfNC351 I 

3**1 «%T'Q r?3 ^tf^C® 3ir3l33 '51313 ^’fT- 

>21313 ^i§l3 r3S3C3f3 ^333 3tl3 I 

91131 43^ 41313 <li:3lf35Ml‘t3 3>t^3 « 3133 
’1*1 « C3F1 ^9l® 51151l2f3!l3 3^3 >Ilf35tC1 

3^5*113 4^ >^33 '2l’f5 33 «il3? 91l33lf3 
«II333 3r'?8f»I3 ^3C3 r.383l 31C3f, 3^»1C3S 

r53!C®— “•K5s^-33<1” “'S1^9|I 35t3l” 3191 1 

^31 <3ra3l 313 31, 313133 *11*1 

>«? 31551 altf%3 C5l3| 31? I 5C3 13*13 

■^^^I'll'n 3jr'933l3l 35 «Isf3Jl3 4? “3^5331- 
'531" «t1« 3?l« 3113, f533®t333 33133^3 3J3 
3r33l'8 4? 3lB51 *f?l® 31® 33 I 'S13U33 

<*1317 r3tf3 £3, 4? 35(511® vll33 C5l3 ??33% 
f3r3® ®tl5 3t3tl® C513 21513 ^?1 3lf5l®? 
3113 31 I 3^5 ^3'533 35131 331< WH3 ?31 
®r®3l53 3f5® 3*1 *13 >fl3? 33^21*13 ^33 
r31Fn 5tl3 5ir53 333 C3ltC5 3313 C33, 
^33 ®13U5 >35 315513 >35 333 £333 5313 
38 I 3335113 33183 353 3^ ’^33 313813 
88, 3f3 35*11313 513 C5t3 C3l^ 'SIViM 3313 


C38313 33 ^iftSI ^li— ®C3 513 £313 £5 I 

£31^3 51*185333*1 ®33 615 3l3ll8l 5<3r33 
5f3S1, 51513 #151?81 >3? ^33 '&3C33 531*3 
<2)613 5f3l® 3115 ; 513 8f3 >2? 5131 3f^ 
C33I33 33 “353 C®tl3”— 513 *15131 313 

£3 “?8l3 5l3 511 1"*** 31— 3tr6C3 f5 <215113 f’' 
5®3l£ 316513 S38 5181138 <ip3 f33tC33 <25 
f®38 3*663 58 31 I 

<11? ■588 *1*® 21313^* *1313 ^31313 3315 
318133 f®885l833 f3ir839f5 alftl® 3113 3l I 
21813 3181 5r® £31313 5tS533 5563 

3?31 *11? 31551 <21*® 5133 I 

<11? C3lv 3^3 -588 <2135 <2131^ * *1313 
*9 385 £533 3I3| 3181 <9 ®l5t3 5? 6ir333 
f33® 5563 3J®1* 518133 »ir38l3 ^318 31? I 
fHJ:3i:3S3t»i I 


1 

<8? 8lC8 ■21133 8£3J1 8^313 <1I55| 2135 3tr83 
8?8lCf I £335 3813183 81® 88tal3® 8l3l3t33 
’1C8S 3r6* 8?8tfS3 ; C53 31 3181*13 f*f3, 

3538, 3lf3, 51, 533 2|*f88 %III3 5lC5 8l81 
881*131* 31? I 5®<a3 881*13^8 1133 1311531 
*111 553* r63, 313 31818133 881? ??( C31C53 
3f3Wl* 88 I 

3f3-3^-f533 3"31C« 8r3«1 5U3tf5*1 83 I 
f55 3131318 8'®lf* 3f8-3^ C8 51* f3W*1l3l5 
<21516* 5181*153, *18tl® £58? 511315 <2115 
8?18 31 I 5r3 33"la3t3 “*13«3rt8 ?f*8ll88 
3131” 558513 5f3l* f331 ®«5 5531-3C3 
31818133 *3J f3<l3 811^1 31?l*ll3 I <2135- 
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[ Olf ^'0, 


«I^*I^1 ^fiir® *ltlWT 
« miliars « '5[*i5«i n sii ? 
c?i«t cw««i *11 1 
»*tti «r»ifti «iit*t*i fs I 
»i??s *fr*» all's witifsia aspla »i^i« 

aifa^UII «a’l |l >nt4««taw*i Jit® 
a»ra5tw*i I •jflaf*it«f ^a-^t’ii’i gaii 

I -f lan ‘Ifsaicna <(T9i’ ^?»iaitc*ia caat»t 
%»({^5 all*!, ’»ii«l f«f*< '«! aaa ’lai® 'qi»\a*i 
^fwcaa I aPi la *ii«t, ca «fw ; -atwl 
latfir’ii’f cara £a«iii am *ii i 

cfeaaaa alitwa ««a j|| ca, aatsmsa 

aaa <taa1? a? *if'5 ataa a»i «iaii<iif6^ 4iai 

f«»i } atamwa slf's atf^s, ’a'saa afalaa aai- 
'Btawa ’laaS i "a^a aiais® a« alatna <aa 
*fata»ift 'sai 4in u(aa*n saiiaa 

'saa'aia aaiiwa aI ca f'sfa “csiiifsat 
f'Es am afv" •taa^a a>iaa atl i 

v*! Vcaitf^^l" i%'8 a? 'Biaaa afaai 
cata as ai i caa ai 'a^aaiiia aai'stsi's'a 
"tatiifa^l" a^ata aatiai atiaa ami atlia i 
caailras “c«utr«^” a>ai ^tiw,-aicaa 
aifa'sta'fl «a aii[ *aa? ^aatai 's aNatai aiat? 
ami ata } ( aiiaa aifa'si— >i>fc8i>t— lo ) araa 
atfaa '^ai ami ata, (^— stall's 
-at^aaiiaa auaa aiaia ( ^ ), « ’?c^ia 

tafa*f afsa ^ai (.S— >;h«ii») >«ai a^fcara 
^cwa^Uii (^->i».i%) c*aa 'statl aw, 
aaifa a«iaa a<ai('^— >u*i>« ) <aai cah '9 
siar aa.aiaa "al ^wa atit (^— ^u«iv); 
^Imal’a all's «ttiata «ti« ca siara «iiiaiiaa 
^«.af« aa, ( «Sr->ik8i>« ) "etats aiaw aiw i 
aai ataai ca >« aa aiata aatstaw atl, ^aw^a 
aaiasta'B awwa ai-aa art i ca’Hfv i 
aat'siacs's “caitf«^l” ^at «a^atw art, 


oiaa a*hataaii 'sia aaawl ca aa'saiat 
«ii«n ^ai arRtia, 4a^ casta vt?a atl i faat^ 
aat'sta^ s^jjn^tiaa ^tatwa "aiaa atl, ssatfa 
a^s^tafia ( 'itstasa atiaa ^?ata a?i« ) 
sataji ca *ia^fr “c»itf'8'?l” ai*ita atlata, 
state's ataT9% aias c«»Jt'''5?t wtatwvi «tai 
a^a aai atli's atn ai i 

aaapaa >8o «a ^aitca aaii fafa^ 
'au5— “c^ilfta a'sa faat^iaa 'ataxia ca'sa 
si^^c^ iifagaa ^fama r t^s “«iil < 2 tatia 
aafijia aaaaf^a a^afa « a^ta^ia ata fasv 
^Hicswa i” la? “f'sfa faal aiar ^ai « *flil 
^taisna i” 

afa« amatafei aw, ^atfa aiata 
^ajtia 6W "x^itfaa atta « afafaa ^wa 
"atw •, ca '8’f^i «?la« «i% aWj ^tata^ 
afisa at^ai ata •, aai— “ati a-satat?, ■stata 
atta afiata aiaa aa^j catsa i caia ca^ta 
ca^atraa ^aaa aiaa ataa afaata a& aaa 
cataa i sarata aita -aataa a^«9 cataa >9 afafa 
aaf^ia's. aa^ cataa ; cata c^ta ai^ saata 
afaata 4castaail aaa cataa i” a^rfm artatfsrg 
««lafia a<ai afimi afawiia— “at? aat^Hia 
'9 saias 'atastfa® ^na i” latl aiai i 
>^1 aria, aai— “i[fa ( arts ) ^is's ^a- 
atia ^a atai aa ^a,'s apr«ai a^rttia atfaaiia 
fassai aa i” ( aaaal «a ^a: ) aaaja«a aim*. 
aa«., aai— "ca aaa awaaaa aa'^ alia'9 upa 
•aav apt afaai -a'stsata aa, 'staTai ?a<rt- 
ata favta afaai 'a "a ^Pi^f ^aata ^faww i” 
( aaaal 8^a a» ) aat»tai« ««as aa atari ^tis, 
atRua aica, >>tiafa a® a<? aas, ^ata 
’aataai asfai'sl aliai aama'^ta tpaa^a 
catiata ataatatfa cata fa*t, anatfa fta, 
aw«i ^i*ita '9 4^ai a»tfiatfia, ^la »ia»iarc»t 





s«c?i 

5 VII ®irt5?i ?£»i ivt it^iv »itw I «rtta 
5)cv %9 vjf vc*f vfnv, >«< wtvi 

vi»n ’iv v's? »»tv, ca)<Hf\ riN^t, 

^'Slfw >?6v 'iifii *itaj I 

*(t1 a^l'Sts vv»tti5 iviav Jitvfaiv v^- 
1T5J Oil? £5fVV 

} fv wr^ ! fw vdtiv vtfiic® ci, 

«iiv\a c»itv •« ^nvfaiv 

fvv 11 1 

’Hlim ®t» 1W1 Cl iftts 

*11*1 "tswt ♦rtiv— >?% 41^ ’«r»i? 

4*pitli jliv^iv ff® ap; i£«i «l5fi|® 

f5*r I 111*1161 ismv « ci^a i 6fait>i 
'5H11 #9 '5®l9 »f®1=^9” -v^tl 9f*|91 ^ta't 1TC« I 
®': ®timi1 9C*I1 C9 19T®tiJl®9 V<iri 95 ♦II 
9^C® <«6f9I® fil I 1tC»lt6T «9«I9 

ClI cm 1»t»t91 ^tltSl WV ®t9tt 
iflSI, •StJIll 1*»t 9Tlt9C‘r9— 

If® 9fvr^5® vF99tl51 I fvi 9l»IVtt«9 
19Jt 99 

"aT« 9t«IJV 911V 9t*?lfv^19t^fi[: 

6vt9 6f98? 9 * 1 ? fiftar 'nri<9'^ i” 
ll CaiVI? ®;5I9 1118V f9'(1C19 fv C6il 
Vf99lisi1? If91 111919® Cl 91119119 

i£i, afim Vficit ®111 iVI 

119 I 

91119119 1119 Vrtl11£^9 VCIVUI 91t«« 
fv»i I V111U1 lit® fifivi itic® iCl flV« 
11 fll, Cl 11 V1lflW9 VflV® fil, ®119 
VlVVI Viri*|«J Vf9®, 911®H1CV 11 V£91l 
^iniiti VI ifvci, 1119 ^9 fim 

1t»J fisi, (1111911 V1V 91111 11*11 

VfilllfiKIII 1119 ifvi ®t9 1^1 nfl^ 


vii^j9lii vuv iliifii, i;ii H9J 11* 
9lf911 11l6l9t 1lfl9 (l11®111®tC9 11««trv, 
®9I«t®l9®1, IIWfH', ®9111 «^r®) 111*1 
fll I VlaiC19 ]5^f<feC9| V1lll9llJ I Villi 
lltfe nidi 9l9I-i1l1 Cl11tlf9-'^9 *||IV 
fiV® M, >fl| 1111? 1^11V9VV H?^«‘t9 ifl® 
9U19 1,1 19 I 

lllllCll 119, Itif 15 VC111J « iiiliciri 
®111 vflU V1^911 "lltlll) I^CI" alii; 
C9)lf®1'3C1 “OV VIIJ ®*tril11 91*11 VC91 I fll 
111®m®9 1119 V1191 fv cific® *111 f ClflC® 
111— ■SItICinfvi 9K9I VC1V 9111? 911J vfilil 
fi9tt51 I cific® *111 ®11 ®t9®ll 15®9 
1'09U»J F‘1®V* *1? ®151 Vlll 19*9^91111 V'jV 
•tt'lS 9lC®I5 I *I1<591*I f?fl19 ®*t1£V Cl 
111 9111‘ICV 1C9 *191?® V191 I ®11 11119 
9?t« arilCDlfvi *1119 4191119 llllSI ll9t9 
Vf99ir51 I 

91119C1 ClflC® *11? Cl T191 1*1l Vf99l 
^*»£V91CV '•jfll9C51— “^1(9?, fif, Cl'l?l9, 

C1^9l|. 1(111*19, 91, VI, 119, 19V « Hfl- 
llsfl CVt’119t»J ®19U19 V(91tC9 VlC5 l” 
( 9t*IVl« >1 VJ ) 1919 1C9I Vtivfe dll 
mil* (5*1, I’ll VI 91l(l ’, * 1Vl*I9 Vt9 

4cB 9| 9111911 111 I 19T®T9t®9 119 

Cl(lC® *ttlC9, 91911 41111 ^f9t9CV 

9(»II®151~'‘11V ^^milCV V1*I119 (life V9- 
l(« ^119 V(9C® Cl(l9l(5 I VI, 91, Cl^, 
4?, C6t»I, *1(9?, VV^V, 11199llf, V^*tV, 

4tiv(i9iit, 99^9, ca*?, miti (mil, *ii*6i®i- 

C119tlt, 9515UV 1t19t(«1, *1R9, 191, fV9t®, 
191, 9T9?1, 6ll, ?919, ^119, VtV?, 9l5, f1, 
^|9t«J, 111, ^VCV9, 11*19 « V1#9V «?f® 
IVCit 1111® Il91 VVtV (ll(8«1l19 Vt9t9 
.1119 *1(919*11 Vfrtj fiV 9l9T(5C11 1” ( 91*l9f 





^cm ^fn } •tt«^*t "’^5 •tw*f 'sr?f« 

*ltH ft? tffttf, f tf1 '5tft5l ntAW? f5?*{T I 

far, ftftfe, tfttfcfitfff ai^rf c’ftflf c?tf 

CfC«tf^ ^Wf f« ft? I 

f1ft«*l CfHf 3t?:»J3 tiff ^tCf, 

Wfflf ff ftfSff <ftf Cftf? atf ? ftt?f ft?, 
1fftf<jfr»t*f ffi«rcf3 flf^ I 

ff? ftTL? fl ^cufl ft? I cf ff f 

Cfiff ftf fftfl ft^af ft?, '5t?i ffi f? ft? } 
fftff Cfft Cf f f 1 ft't ’t^Jf >ilf? f^fv 

fi, f ?? '*t?fe'8 ftaftf? ■sr^tci ftftf f : ??tcf 
fft ftitf *(tn Cf, ^tftK'lf fft? Cf C"t9 
fff, ’ftfft?«l «ft<fr- 
ft*ttfift^ Tff fi >iif? fft'Bt?c'®« ff9 apcf 

ffMt nt^iftfa f*!? *l^tf^ 'a fs I 

?ftca ff cftn ff T cft^i ffefl f ffsi 

ftf fa? 

ftfrtti fftn ftf «ttt«, -'5ff ??i 'flffe 
f f« f[iffatf J fta 1 f5t«t5i'59 f f « ( ftaftfa 
«*tftf ffatirn ) ff i^tf f?tff «tff 4iat- 
•Itfff fatfe I itftsw? "laFf ftr»l« f<j5i 
ffiittflf ffs «tt#tf ffit 
f a a ftftff t f tftf Cl cfft ftf cf, ta^cff 
^ft?t?{f, fff fft«t?ica?i f f!i «it'?tff 

4tfa"»tCt, i« aff oiaft f^f ftf I I 
ftftfCl ffCfCtfl ftf f tCf f C?, fff f^vftCf 
fw^^fff f fff tc«f ff f^catff « f f a ffft^^ff 
fffafff ftftftfi fff fi, ffi fft«t«taf 
ffi ?fi “ftf??! fft^<'* f?ftrff *fl<c ff- 
fttfff atfa’ici Cftfftf a ftstfff i 

?ftca ff Cftf ff ? ftftw ftcf ft fft»ua 
fttf T f Cff f ft? ffl f l?ta ftcf,— atfffCf 
“ffefaf” ft att[ frfff f?ftfff : (^ff* 
k-sfi) fjf “ftffffar fft 


^cftfcft^ “iffe, ftf ftff, fi, 'ftijt” 
^t^ffa atftfa fff ? ft^a • ( f : 

fs) aff tffffff ffi%f »affatf fa 
“ftffcfla C3?%f^ ^ff” ftftfit< ^’.ftff 

a^a c«ffa f ?ftrff i ( <^1? f: a; ) aff 
catf catf ffcff ffcf 5 tf ^Jtfa? a faa ff i 
a f tacff ff fcfiftaaf tff^ fsijyi fai- 
fa^ af ^’’ aff f? a i ( a tfff J »«« a: ) i 

4? “ ..fcftftaa ftff^^ I 

f^fiafftcftf? faif'U fatfa^r 
cf f^ftf fefttff atfi fat ftfai i 

aff “fata ft® f*” ( afftS ) .fatsf ftffa 
f?a I ( atff— a; ) >flfC at^itf <statcf 
afatfa” ffsi a«ia ^'s.ftffa aft f?a i (ffftfe 
♦8 a: ) ftftftl ?ajtff ataa ft^ i afj^a 
fftatfcaa f^fttf cf 5*t ^fBa ?tf4tfaa fftcff, 
ftftfcf at?l a? ? tftiaa fa fat ft^tf Cf 
ftftfcff afftiffi fftatfcaf ffcf cata 
acfataa afffaaffa ^aftcfftatsa ftftf- 
cf f ’Jf^f^ ? 

ff’^cff atif f ftaifa ‘«f cff i catfff 
aftsi fewtff atfta 'tfsi.f s “fftatfa" ftcft- 
Ktff ’Jf^a fffa «t#lfffca faatt affafa 
affca cffi ftf I ftftfCff «»!t5 aa f w i 
aff^tf ftftffca ffl-stt^faf ffafif"^raa 
affca ff'^.fftca f catfaf a f< ft ariffa cffi 
ftf ft I 

cafa fta^,f afifa cf rfftcff, ft® ‘cfjtRs^t’ 
cfffftc^fi a» ffMf caf aiff ft?, 
fat ftf ft I ftftfif 5'^cffcff ^iif ft?, 
cff ‘®fT f fafi affa f?ftcf ; fai fftatfca 
ai.ftrfCftff ftf fCf, atfi, ?faftf, *tf, ipff 
?aji% ftf® f t«f1 ftf I atftf ff ’Iftffffca 
par a a?i f «ff cf f cf aat «fta f «fi ftf, 
atftf ^ia|Pf tf itf a ftaftfr# 



JIW f’f «fl^l9I C’l'd^’S 

'eita I *i?t8rt'5 -, 

‘‘«r?t8t3'8 ?f>tf9i'I9 •31^9 ^?5}J 

ll9T^6taa ’^[1^9 ?lt95!, ?9i ’i^r^ ^’3r^ w *11 T’ 
'e»<ff'S. TO®t9r5 Cfffirsl 

9l^f9f9 »l*r C’tsi, ^t9 'Stt ilfC9J9 

9t95^9'B ^9|tT9C«9 *fC9 9f591 
99t'8t9'8 *(t’^9 9f8'5 ^'In ! 


’5fT I 

> 

■scstfi^ f« r^wttsf 9fo^ 

’5ft'® ®r99i ®tr®,— 

‘'9t«1, <^9 efwfsifjw 

siTf? <*119 ®9 “fefetw” 9tr® I 
59*fT9 «f*if«f— c5tt"»nr 991=1 
“fsfetf^®” 9lft[ 9W9 ®9 ; 
CT9H •IM'S.— f9’9a 

f9Wt9 Jiffiire f9«(t®1 *9 l” 

% 

4f®tl^9 ®® C5rt99 9®9 
*3?! *lf99t9 »r?9l ^9, 

®f9*n WCT I ^«re 9919 
, ®tl9 9t99 9[?® I 

9tf9*n C99®1— ‘f9f99 f9«in9 
9?9f9 989 9C9t9 ^9, 
f®t99 f9Wt9 ^ ®t9,— 

^®l«f C9 99^ ®f99 Jl I’ 

o 

9Hf99 9t9®1— ‘f99t9 <5519 
993:9 ^9X9 «tr99l ^tC9|’ 


“'g*5 99 f9l® ®19 <5&tr9® t” 
«5«9tC9 9tr® C99«1 9tC9 I 
r?99 99^ 6t9 99®tC9, 

9tt9 C9C9 «(tC9t^ 9®, 

9C9i f9Wlt99 ®tf99l, - 

C99tC9 4 f99 5919 9® ! 


m(99 9C9tC9,— “fei»t9” 91'* 
r99t»l 'i9t9— ^99 919 1 
"^!5 99| f9ro 9t?l9 irf»I9f 
®tf99 9W® ^tl9t9t 919 I 
991® 9lf99 ^'^19 '91^19 
99<9 ‘i5fetf9®’ '59t9-9l9 I 
9tf9?9f® 9® 9t5t9 ^99 

^■t9 '9®9 9C9 I 

< 

9r9^® r9®t9 9t'St9W f99 
?9 ?91«19 £■999 9 ft, 

^9® '9t®U'9 9^9 ^f?9 
r99<r f99t9 9*19 9f9 ! 
‘it99-®9%’ 9tr99 9919, 

£9tr991 ®t9tt9 9#t9 9C9,— 
—“99% 9t9® ^■*9 9t9t9l 
‘•t99 ®9%’ ®tC'f9 ®t9 I” 


^9 ®t9t9l 99 *<<^9 

9t®9® 9t^l 9f«9 ?t9, 

9£9, Ftf99 *rf*tt9— 

“91 ^*91 £®t9t9 ®9 ®99t*l * 
9tft9 ^991, ftf® ^9919, 

f9* ■*119 £9191 9'r99 9T9 l" 
— 9fti® f9Wt9 f9’9C9 

9Tr9l® ®®9 *IT99 919 I 
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TO HER EXCELLENCY 

LADY HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 


A SONNET 

The twentieth d.iy of June has come and gone, 
And from a cloudless sky the sun hath shone 
As bright as he doth in the month of May, 

Thus showing how auspicious was the day ! 
From India's heart hath ris’n a fervent prayer 
In gratitude for boons so rich «ind rare, 

Invoking God, the King of Heaven and Earth, 
In sweet remembrance of his day of birth 
To shower, on the partner of thy life, 

The choicest gifts, and strength to combat strife. 
And need \vc. Gracious Lady, turn to thee 
To say thou art not less belov’d than he ? 

For in the sight o’ man and God you are one. 
And both of you by love our hearts have won. 


a A. 




A NEWLY-DISCOVERED COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION 
OF KINO BHASEARAVARMAN OF EAMARUPA. 


Sometime ago Mr. H. E. Stapleton, m. a. h. sc., [nspector of Schools, Dacca 
Division, very kindly made over to me a set of photograplis of some copper-plates 
bearing inscriptions written in very old characters. At the re(]ucst of the Editor, 
Dacca Review, I have made an attempt to decipher the text. The original plates 
however, I learn are not in the possession of Mr. Staplet(3n. I have had therefore, 
no opportunity cf examining them and verifying the reading of the te.xt which 
I prepared from the photos only, and this must necessarily be defective. I may 
have to revise my reading, if any day the original plates come in to my hands. 

The photos seem to be of three pieces of copper-plates attached, by 
means of a metal hook, to a royal .seal (apparently bearing no legend). The 
fir.st and the third plates are inscribed on one side only, the .second plate on 
both sides. I understand from my reading that the whole inscription must 
have been inci.sed on four pieces of copper — the thirrl one being missing at 
present. I have been led to this conclusion as the last line of the reverse side 
of the second plate ends in a broken word which, read along with the first word 
of the third plate, gives no sense. There is an apparent hiatus in meaning 
between the text of the .second and the third plates. Nowhere do wc find 
mentioned, the specification of the four sides of the boundary of the 'granted land 
nor do we find any reference to the donee in the plates. These considerations 
clearly indicate that one of the plates must be missing. 

The inscription, as we now find it consi.sts altogether of 55 lines of writing, 
partly in verse and partly in prose. The language is Sanskrit. Lines 1-32 contain 
24 verses, the opening verse being in the Vansasthavila metre, the rest bcn'iig 
Aryyas, Then follow some pro.se lines [32-44], the elegant flow of which 
abounding in long compounds and the frequent use of the rhetorical figure 
Slesha reminds the reader of the grandiloquent style of Bana, the author 
of the historical romance, the Harshacharita, who flourished in the same age. 
Lines 45.5 1 describe a portion only of the boundary of the gifted land. Lines 
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SI-5 3 contain two of the usual imprecatory verses. The last Aryya {W. 54-55) 
reveals a curious fact that the original document having been burnt, the present 
title-deed of the grantee was drawn up afresh at some later date in a different 
hand-writing and warning us against considering this inscription to be spurious. 
To me it appears that the present plates are inscriljed in the Northern variety of 
alphabets of the yth-Sth century A. D. Krrors of various kinds due to the 
ignorance of the scribe or the engraver which occurred to me have been pointed 
out in their proper places. 

This inscription is of unique historical importance in as much as it is the 
first document that has come to light having any reference to king Bhdskara 
Varman of whom we know only from Ilimn Tsang^s authentic accounts and Bana's 
Ifarshacharita. It discloses some additional historical facts, and some of the 
Chuiesc Traveller's accounts will be corroborated by some of the statements of 
this inscription. Let us, first of all, give a short resiintc of the whole contents 
of the document before entering into historical discussion. 

After the opening verse which is a salutation to Mahadeva, the inscription 
mentions that the victorious camp from which the royal grant was issued was 
situated in Karnixstivarna, Then in common with all the other copper-plate 
inscriptions ♦ of the ancient Kamrupa kings, the present inscription also 
commences in V. 4 with the name of the first king as Naraka, son of Vishnu. 
Me was followed by his son Bhagadatta (V. 5) and the latter by his son 
Vnjrad.itta^ (V. 6) after whom several other kings of the same race ruled for three 
thousand years (V. 7). hVom a perusal of the next eulogistic verses composed 
in a masterly manner we have the names of twelve successive rulers mentioned, 
the list ending in Bhaskaravannan, the donor of the grant. The genealogical 
descent that can be evolved from these verses is given below : - 


* For a list of theaP, vide C 'fail’s History of Assom^ pp. 27. 
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("hakrabhrit 

I 

Naraka 

I 

l^hagadattci 

I 

Vajradatia 


(A tjap of thrcc-thousanrl )ears) 


Tushy a Varman 

I 

Samudra Varman 
( = Dattadevi) 

I 

Valavarman 
( « Ratnavati) 

I 

Kalyana Varman 
(=1 Gandharvavati) 

I 

Ganapati 
( •■ Jajn'avali) 

I 

Mahcndra Varman 
(daSuvrat/i) 

I 

Narflyana Varman 
(:as Devavati) 

Malnibhuti Varman 
( -=± Vijn'jinavati) 

Chandramukha 
( = Hhogavati) 

I 

Sthita Varman 
Nayanadevi) 

Sri Mrij^anka or Susthita Varman 
( =» Syama'devi) 


Supratisthita Varman 


Bha'skara Varman. 
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We find nothing historically very important from the formal eulogies of the 
first eleven Varman kings of Kamariipa mentioned above till we come to 
Supratishita Varman^ the elder brother of the donor Bhaskara Vannan, He is 
described as being always waited upon by learned Scholars [ I 28 ] 

and his capital [situated somewhere in the Goalpara district as suggested by 
Mr. Gait, p. 25 of his history of Assam] was firmly established. In verses 23 24 
and also in the mcjst beautiful prose passage following them, we have Bhaskara^ 
varman eulogised in very high terms. His virtues as described in this passage 
are summarised in the following words. His majestic lustre was felt by all other 
kings of the same age who remained affectionately attached to him (ll 31-32). 
His throne was always surrounded by supplicants whose desires he always 
fulfilled ( 1 . 33). We next come to a most important epithgt of the king who is 
described as being created by the' Creator to make a proper arrangement of 
the rules of the four castes and orders which had since been confused 

I 35 ] and that he had to display the light of the 
religion of the Aryyas I ’* 37.]. He counterpoised the 

strength of all the feudatory chiefs by that of his own arms. His subjects were 
very loyal and their attachment to the throne is described in ). 38. to have been 
very keen on acc(nint of the king’s modesty and his desire to make acquaintance 
with them and for whom the king as a mark of affection opened out many avenues 
of prosperity. He was accorded homage by many a king who met with discom- 
fiture at his hands in the field of battle ( 1 . 35). He was famous, like Sibi^ for 
his charitable disposition (1. 41). He has, on account of his proficiency in the 
six political expedients, been likened to Bri/iaspatt\ the preceptor of the Gods 
( 1 . 42), Lastly we have some of the royal officers r. g. conveyor of the royal 
mandates, the boundary attestor, tlie town inspector, the judicial officer, the 
treasurer, the engraver etc. mentioned in the last few lines of the document. 

Let us now discuss the question if the present inscription helps us in any way 
to throw some adilitional light on the history of the period. We know from 
J/iuen-Tsan^'s accounts and Bana's Harshacharita and other epigraphic records 
that Bhaskaravarman was the king of Kamm'pa [compare 1 44 of the present 
inscription also] contemporanecjusly when Harshavardhana was the Emperor 
of Northern India [606-648 A.D.]. It is also known that the famous Chinese 
pilgrim paid a visit, early in 643 A.D., to the capital of BJtaskaravarman which 
lay, according to the Chinese traveller’s accounts in the province of Kamarupa, 
at a distance of about 900 //, /V, about 150 miles from Paundravapdhana, 
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andent capital of North Bengal. But in the inscription in question we have 
Bhaskaravarnian issuing his royal command from his victorious camp situated at 
♦ Karnasuvarna of which the capital is represented by Ra'nga'ma'ti, twelve miles 
South of Murshidabad in the country of Rarh (Central Bengal). How was this 
possible ? Hitherto known historical facts do not in any way connect Bluxskanwarman 
with Karnasuvarna^ so we must try to find out some clue as to how Karnasu- 
varna [one of the four divisions of Bengal of that period as mentioned by Hieun- 
Tsang] could come into the possession of Bhaskaravannan, king of Kamarupa. VVe 
know from thef Ganjam copper-plate inscription of the Kaling.i king Madhava- 
varman (Gupta era 300 />. 619 A.D.) that the ruler of Karnasuvarna was Sasanka, 
This Sasanka was the murderer of Rajyavardhana , eUlcr brother of Ifars/ia, In 
order to avenge the murder of his brother, Ilarshavardhan made it a point to 
pursue the assassin. Mr. Vincent Smith writes^ , -The details of the campaign 
against Sasanka have not been recorded, and it seems clear that he escaped with 
little loss. He is known to have been still in power as late as the year 619 ; but 
his kingdom probably became subject to Ilarsha at a later date.” The learned 
historian also adds in a foot-note stating that, ” Heiun Tsang refers to Sasanka 
as a recent king and mentions no successor.” From what Mr. Vincent 
Smith has written of the fate of Sasanka it appears that Harsha coultl not succeed 
in establishing his supremacy in Karnasuvarna during the life-time of Sasanka, 
after whose death he might have taken entire possession of his enemy’s 
kingdom. Jlut from the present inscription we may be justified in inferring that 
Harsha after taking possession of the’' kingdom of his brother’s murderer from 
his own hands at some later date or (after Sasankds death) from tlH)se of liis 
unknown successor, might have made it over to B/iaskaravannan the contem- 
poraneous king of Kamarupa with whom, we know on the authority of the 
Harsha-charita, the former (Harsha) entered into an alliance and the latter 
( Bhdskaravarmana) might have annexed it to his own province. In no other 
way can we account for the fact of Bhaskaravarmana s issuing his ro)'al grant 
from Karnasuvarna which is described as having been full of military rc.sources 
viz, a fleet, a troop of elephants, cavalry and infantry belonging to the king of 
Kamarupa. 

* J. A. S. H, Ixii, p I (1893), pp. 315-28. 

t Ep. Ind. Vol* VI. p. 143 

+ Early Histor>' of India, Second edition, p. 312. 
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VVe cannot here refrain from quoting^ the followinj^ lines from the Preface 
(p* 52) of Fitz Kclwarfl Hall’s edition of the Va^avndatta, wherein he mentions 
on the authority of Fana’s Harshacharita as to how Harsha made an alliance 
with Bhaskaravarman while embarking on an enterprise against Sasanka at the 
suggestion of his generalissimos, to make reprisals. “ On the road they 
encountered the river .Sarasvati ; the eastern Sarasvati, of course. Further on, 
after |)a.ssing the village of Kantaka, they came to the city of Pragjyotishai)ura, 
the chieftain of which sent a messenger, Harisavega, to tfarsha. In former times 
as Hansavega related Prithwi ha<l a son Naraka, an asura or 'Pitan. Descended 
from him were Vai^tulatta, Vajradatta, and Pnshpadatta. Their capital was 
Prai^yotishknr, In after ages arose our Phutivarman, father of Chandramnkha- 
vari/i(tn, father of Sthimvannau, father of Susthiravarniat{ or M rii^^ankn. The 
last married Syatna Devi \ ami their son was Pkaskaravannan, the person then 
ruling. Harsha entered into an alliance with him. This is the Jyhaskaravartnan 
King of Kamarupa. whom Ilieucn Thsang visited. See voyages, &c., vol. I., 
pp. 390 and 391.” The mention of the names of the five ancestors of Bhaskara- 
varntan as made in the Harshacharita and (juoted above, in Dr. Hall’s words 
corroborate the genealogy given in the inscription at least up to the friurth ancestor 
of the donor. Another fact that we may infer to have been disclo.scd from the 
sketched out abc)ve is that the ancestors of Bhaskaravarman were all genealogy 
kings of Kamarup ; and assigning a period of 25 years on an average for each of 
them it would cover a period of 275 years for them to reign in Kamarupa. That 
being the case, we may refer to some of them as ruling contemporaneously with the 
Gupta Fmperors of Northern India. The frontier province of Kamarupa has 
been mentoned in the famous * Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta 
and in Mr. V. Smith’s opinion it must have been attached to the Gupta empire 
‘‘by bonds of subordinate alliance. ” 

We shall conclude our retrospect by making some remarks on the state 
of the peo\)le then prevailing by certain statements made by the Chinese 
pilgrim and which will be corroborated by some of the statements of the inscription 
in question. Hiuen Tsang thus describes the state of the people and their 
King 

“They adore and sacrifice to the Devas and have no faith in Buddha 

There are abundant Deva temples, and different 'sectaries to the number of 


* FIcet‘s ('orpiis. Ins. fiui. \’oI MI. 
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several myriads. Tlie i)resent king belongs to the old line of Narayaii Deb, 

Me is of the Brahman caste, his name is Hhaskara Varman, his title Kmnar: 
From the time that this family seized the land and assumed the (lovernment’ 
there have elapsed a thousand generations. The king is fond of learning and 
the people are so likewise in imitation of him. Men of high talent from 
distant regions, seeking after ofUice, visit his dominions. Though he has no faith 
in Buddha, yet he much respects Sramans of learning”. * 

The court religion of this king of considerable |)o\ver was undoubtedly 

Hinduism Aryya-(iharma'\ and not l^uddhism. rhe court-poet in his |)anegyric 
has made salutation in the opening verse to Mahadava and it seems probable 
that Saivism (the faith in Siva) was the religion of the court. I'he people also 
were considerably under the influence of this religion and tlu!\' must have abided 
rigidly by the injunctions of Sastras regarding the different castes ('•^‘■f’s) and orders 
Hiuen Tsang has said that Hhaskaraiuiruian was a Hrahmana, but 
claiming Ids descent frem Hha^^tuiaita s line he inu!jt have belonged to the 
Kshatrya race. Mr. V. Smith’s opinion that instead of being himself a Mrahmana 
Bhaskdt'avanuan nwx^X. have been “a Brahmanical Hindu in religion” and I linen 
Tsang also must have meant this, is correct. That there was no trace of 

Buddhism in Kamarupa during that period can be safely asserted also from the 

C(')urt-poct referring in a single/m.yrt'AV/ to so many gods of the Hindu pantheon 
Brahma (i. 34), Mari (125), .Siva (i. i), Indra i. 9), Ganesa(i. i.i(, ) Lakshmi (i. 22) 

etc. and also to the fire-producing sacrificial sticks in 1 . 16. .Some of the epithets 

of the king lead us to believe that Brabinaidcal religion fell into disuse for a lime 
and had to make a revival of the Ar)'an faith. That the king 

was fond of learning can lie testified by a reference to the great poet wIkj could 

compose such a grand [panegyric. 'Fhe people of the age which could produce 
scholars like Bana, the poet-laureate of /fars/ia, and the writer of the present 
inscription must have risen to the highest scale r)f civilisation intellectually, 
politically, socially and religiously. With these few remarks incidental to the 
publication of the reading of the inscription I now proceed to + edit it from the 
photos supplied by Mr. Stapleton to whom my grateful thanks are due. My 
cordial acknowledgements are due also I'n^fessor Bidhii Bhushan Goswami for 
much valuable assistance in the decipherment of the plate. 

* Ucal’s Uuddhist Record of die Western world, Vul 11. 

t “The photos in question will ho published in a subsequent issue of the Journar’— Ed. 



TEXT. 

FIRST PLATE. 

L. I . CT?? f«t5'N 

f^Rtf’IRR [ I ] 

X X 

2 . siiin 

^fl[:] 11 [ I » • ] . 

^ ('Sj) *tFS («)-^"t^t«S* 

3. II 

4- [0 

I [21I#] 

5. 5^ C«15 [S I ] 

[:] II [ 311 * ] 

6. ^^-C4t»l-?li*P8I [ I ] 

R»^«[:] ;i?i^[:] 11 [ 411*] 

7. ^f%fiiar-»i<i: [ 1 ] 

8. fpf m »i*ri^5'5 II [ 51* ] 

1. The letters and signs omitted due to the oversight of the scflbe or the engraver have been restored 
within [ ] brackets, and spelling-mistakes have been corrected in ( ) brackets. The places where the letters 
could not be traced in the photos have been marked with x signs. 

2 . Metre : Vansasthavila. 

3 . Metre : A'ryyrt ; the same metre occurring also in the next twenty-two verses. 

4 . Reading this letter as fw we may also restore the next letter as Ctn> 
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[ I ] 

— 

»nn >!?t<iT ii [ 6 ii# ] 

lo. aj-ara? [ 1 .1 

n [ 711* ] 

^ )-wt 5 — 

11. ( ; 1 ^ ( ^ ) [ :i ] 

*t«l»^i ft *nt» [ I ] 11 [ sii* ] 

12 . '«»ft*ifa^-^»i^'^i ^ ai 5 [?iBfft^ t ' ] 

<?^^^ ^- 

13 . ’WtSlft^t II [ 911* ] 

14 - *if^ c^ OTW«tt*i®rt^t»i: II [ ion# ] 

(ftsr^^ (ft)n*ixx [ 1 ] 

15. ’t*t*tft’»’tf«t«-^*t'n«t*i^i 5 5 |ifiT?tsic 9 «!iiit n [ I III# ] 

6 

^ft^ X 


SECOND PLATE — (Obverse side.) 

L. 16 . ^?lft [:] [•] 

wft^m*it"nw*R»ift<i II [ 12 a#] 

^ur — 

17. «r 5 »ii?t^’it^ws [;] f^«or [1] 

5T«t5*t^*R ^^▼ft?rft’rs*»iu«m«f^ II [i3n#j 

18 . ^ [1] 


5- We may suitably restore the word here as 
6. May it be restored by ^ ? 



»*r (w) 

II [I 4 «'»] 

^«5S ?p»n*^»Tt*i-^’i^5; [i 1 

— 

^ cwj\f% 5 * ^551:4 II [i 511*] 

'^c«: [:] 

^1^51 C5^: [ 1 ] 

'»rt^ci 5 tPt*ir 5 f%« ^t%-^c«tsr®-c«t‘*r® n [ 1611 #] 
'S’?rt»f‘nt*c— 

II [i 7 t*.l 

?itBn: 0] 

c*r^ [:] m ’itt's; 1 [ iSu* ] 

C*?^) »n O i 

»11 f^f^f?IJ| f?t33tf^^1 C^ II [i9H*.l 

»jrw wtt (■«) 51^? rrj 

nfH5if5i4 

^^•pi*Tr^w (V) [vn] ® (^t) m? y [2oy*j 

’irc^Urf^ (fo:) ♦mt'fi [ 1 ] 

^v- 

9’Sf ^-Sjfa^S II I 2 111*] 

^*14 »irt»Ttwft 

4sfijC8tHll»IT[^S [ij 
»t^iif 5 r 4 c®w»rft fH*ni? tt [2211# J 



SECOND I'LATE: (Rkvkksk Sidk). 

jO. XXX [ I ] 

31 - [ 5 ] II [ 2311* ] 

32. *ltC®fW 5 | II [ 2.JII* J 

35 . 4^t|'-?«l'TSt*l «f'$-2|r4®t^tT?l f4f^c®1 ^44*tf«fSC4tff5t?49'-»ia- 

36 . C«II *f4W5f53-4r?I-fiT4r [?l]-f4®?l‘ttffn®-^fn-rS5l ( f*l ) 

37 - ( 51 ) ' 2 l^tf^^fllI 5 ’^tC 91 t 5 ' [ ; ] W 49 l-^^«-*I 459 r'»lt 5 - 

38 . ^-6ap-r43p*ir’if« [ : ] r5J^5-»i*N^c4tnr5^-'sf8'^ «rf 

39 . (fsi) '5tCSf^-C'St^*l-4'^1 (ll'l) 

40 . [s] 55!f-^^-55 (fp) («) *tW 1 - 

42 . [S] »(t555 (f4) r? (?) [j]2|»3-C^?I-^55I- 

43 - C*f)§l5J [;] I55fi(b55>l?®l51?f% [:] '£lf^’1'V »l?3t1l-^fl1^3r55 f44 

44 . r«|;3 


THIRD rCATK. 

45 - — ^f5C6S(f >IWI II ^Jl 1 ?tfspf*fVl II *rr» 5 CTi- 

46 . w.v\ 5 


7. This ^ is superfluous. 

8. The word might have been 

9- This plate ought rather to be called the fourth plate as the original third I’late is missing. 


47- C^«l (^) fil% ^4 t9»1 CBfe II 'St'Bim? 4tt*tfiP8l 

48. [:] I ^-4ITP51 Ba[;]ntft (^) 

49- [:] ■»5|l4R’?t^ *Tt«l-«llf^ ('f) '59J 

50 . IT^it (fil) '81-c*l<ifa^ 5 [:] «'Ot’ttatr«f^[:] *iBt*iT*w-f?4t4'?4l3[:] 

5». (®) frol ire^tB-^8'1 [;] 11 

52 . f*i c»itwf« [ I ] 

«rfPf«1 B «5tOT4 SIBW' [ll] 

53- vf^t? *iinr«l (<51) Tl e»il b5b« [ i ] 

»i ^fii'5''fl (^"s ( f«; ) »i5 nBK« [ I ] 

54- f%ll !|i*llf*l [ I ] 

C9Vm\ ^^Tff^l ^— 

55 * ( bj )«tf 5 ^ ^ ( ^ ) §tf*i II 


lO. 


II. 


12 . 


Metre : — Amishlubh, also in the next verse. 

Metre : -A'ryy.i. 

H oiijflU to have been elided here according to strict gramrnaiical rules. 



TRANSLATION, 


1. Having, for welfare, saluted the beloved lord Pinakin [Siva, the holder 

of the Pinaka bow], decked with particles of ashes. I make* my (‘xceedin^ly plain 
words resplendenl. 

Bliss : from the victorious camp, situated at Karnasuvariia, which 
has (rightly) acquired the word “victorious” on account of its resources 
consisting of a great fleet, a herd of elephants, cavalry and infantry : — 

2. Cilory be unto the figure of the (irc'at Lord (Mahadeva) (Mijoying 
absolute freedom, which has Sesha, the lord of the Snakes for its waist-band 
which gained victory over the influence of Kama by means of a glance, 
and which is decorated with its own ashes. 

3. Glory be unto Dharma, the only friend of tin* Universe, the 
cause of prosperity in both this world and the next, which is itself invisible, 
but the existence of which can be inferred from its effects. 

4. Naraka, the chief amongst kings, was the son of that Vishnu [the 
wielder of the Chakra\ who incarnated himself in the guise of a boar and 
raised the earth out of the ocean. 

5. Prom this Naraka who tlid never visit naraka (the hades) .sprang king 
lihagadatta who challenged V^ijaya (Arjuna) of renowned victories in the 
field of battle. 

6. His son was named P'ajradtti/a, the vaiujuisher of his foes, whose 
movements were like those of thunder : who, with his valour nevcT impeded, 
delighted Indra [of hundred sacrifiicesj in warfare. 

7. Many kings of his race having departed to heaven after (mjoying 
kingdom for three thousand years, there was born king Pnshyavannan. 

8. His son was Samudravarman, the ^ fifth ocean as it wen! ; but he 
was free from the policy called t maisya-nyayiiy whose riches were always 
displayed to view and who w'as smart in single-combat. 

9. This king’s son Valavarman, whose valour and armour remainetl un- 
broken, was born of Dattadevi \ his army was always directed towards his enemies. 

10. PVom him sprang his .son, king Kalyanavarmana in Ralnavali\ he 
was not the abode even of slight vices. 

11. His son, Ganapati of innumerable virtues and of large charities 
was given birth to by Gandharwavali for the removal of cpiarrels, just as 
Ganapati (Ganesa) who sheds ichor was given birth to by [I^irvati], for 
the removal of ka/i (impediments). 


♦ Conventionally with Sanskrit poets the oceans are al\v:iys dcsi ribtd Uihi^four in number, so the 
I'ink is here described as the fifth to add to their number. It will also be remembered that the ocean is 
not free from nor is it till!** itself. Mence the fi^jure here used is 1 
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15 . Jajnavati, his <|ueen, bore a son, Mahemiravarman, the supporter 
of sacrificial performances, just as the Arani produces fire, the chief object 
of all sacrificial ceremonies. 

13. From this kinjf who had realised the Self was born in Subrala, for 
the maintenance of order on the earth, Narayamvarman, who, like Janaka' 
acquired the knowledge of the Sankhya philosophy. 

14. Like Frakriti evolving a * sixth element for binding the Furusha 
more strongly by means of her gunas, Devavati also brought forth 
Mahabhutavarman for the continuity of his {Natayanavarmans) permanent virtues. 

15. Hi.s son was Chandmmukha who was lovely, on account of his 
(knowledge of the) various t arts, like the moon which is also handsome on 
account of its many digits. Vijnanavati produced him who was the dispeller 
of illusion, just as the sky produces the moon, the disperser of darkness. 

16. Like the * Bhogavati, which is the cause of the pro.sperity of the 
.ser|)ent-King of innumerable hoods, sustaining the earth, likogavali also 
was the cause of the birth in him {Chandramukh^ of king Sthitavannan, who 
had enjoyments of endle.ss kinds. 

17. From this king of grave a[)pear.incc, who had untold riches, and 

I tossessed royal fortune, was borit the t spotless Sri Mriganka, just as the 
spotted] moon was born of the ocean emblem of unfathomable immensity and has 
innumerable trea.sures, sind which produced Lakshmi. 

18. In Nayamdevi was born his son, Susthitavanmin, who was better 

known as Sri Mriganka and who lx)re the burden of his empire on his 

own arms. 

19. The' goddess of wealth. Lakshmi, >whom Hari bears like a * miserly 
|x:rson in great delight, as shining on his bosom, is given away by him-like 

earth to supplicants. 

20. Syamadevi, like Syama of the t golden age. gave birth to his 
{Alrigank's) son, Snffratisthilavarman who like the moon was for the 
removal of darkness. 

21. The J prosperity of this king, who was attended by the most 

learned, who had (a troop of) elephants, and whose capital was well established, 

t Sfittsya-nyitYit is one of the f.iinuns which is explained to mean ‘the state of 

ripprcs.Mun of tlie weak ))y the .*slron^ , Uie famous line in Khalim|)ur plate of kin^ Dharmapata — 

[(landar.'ijanata, p. 12] 

• -(i) charily, (ii) ichor or the juice that exudesi from the rtmplcs of an elephant in rut. 

(i) i|uarrcl, (ii) the vices of the Iron age (known as Kali-kata), 
t the fire-producing sacrificial wooden stick. 

* \Vc know only of five primary elements, vi?., earth, water, fire, air and ether, according to the 
Sankhya philosophy. Hence Mahabhutavarman is described as the sixth. 

(i) the three ^modes’ of the Sankhyas, (ii) good qualities. 

(i) fastening, (ii) uninterrupted succession. 
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was (meant) for the sake of others,— just as the height of KuIa mouiUain. 
which is inhabited by the foremost of the Vidyadharas, which is the source of 
elephants and of which the slopes are firmly situated, is for the j^jood 
of the world. 

2 2. This Syamadevi brought forth her younger brother Sri Bhaskora^ 
varman of hitherto unknown * elevation, the abode of prowess, who was like the 
newly-risen sun — the source of heat. 

23 he, the most beautiful person, was marked out (to be present) in 

the hearts of all people, as in clear mirrors placed in front. 

24. His image (lit. sign) unimpeded on account of his magnificent glory was 
seen, as it were, in the palaces of kings, like the image of the ram seen reflected 
in a number of Vessels of water. 

He was nott cruel and may be likeneil to a Kalpa-trec, the roots of which 
are surrounded by men who resort to them for shade and bounteous fruits, just as 
his foot-stool is ever surrounded by a crowd of supplicants Risorting to it for 
receiving gifts ; moreover he was created by lord BrahmA, the lotus-born (iod,— 
the cause of the manifestation, preservation and dissolution of the world, — for 
the purpose of re-establishing the institutions of the different castes and orders 
which had since become conf^used ; he had* the circles of kings attached to him on 
account of his prosperity, like the sun having his disc reddened at the time of 
his rising ; and like the sun, again, displaying light by scaring away the mass of 
darkness by means of its rays, he also proclaimed the religion of the Aryas 
by driving away the mass of ignorance of the Kaliage by the proper application 
of his revenue ; the strength of his arms counterpoised the valour and stability of 
the circle of feudatory chiefs ; he introduced various sources of enjoyments among 
his hereditary subjects whose loyalty was heightened on account of his own 
modesty and (desire of making) acquaintance with them ; he was accorded much 
respect by hundreds of kings defeated in battle ; his radiant fame was sung in 
llowery expressions ; he had beautiful ear-ornaments ; the course of his intentions 
was always directed towards making gifts, like Sibi, for the welfare of others ; he 
may be said to be a second Brihaspati (the preceptor of the Gods), having his 
skilfulness shown timely in the application and division of the various* political 


t (i) arts, (ii) digits. 

tirWt — (i) ignorance (ii) darkness. 

an epithet of the (ianges of Patala (the lower region), 
birth or existence, or it may mean ‘good' in the case of the Serpent-king. 

(i) enjoyments, (ii) the (expanded) hood of a .Snake. 

king, (ii) lit. The holder of the earth (on its hotxls). 
t Sri Mriganka was having no spot in his character, but the moon has spots. 

* miserly. 

t relating to the first (golden) of the four ages. 
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expedients ; his power was never resisted by his enemies ; his heroism, perse- 
verance, and |>ride were well-known ; he decorated his own-self by good deeds ; 
he was destitute of all vices only because they had their connection with his 
enemies ; to him remained attached the royalty of Kamarupa on account of his 

{)ermanent and deep sentiment of affection for her, he [commands (?)] 

# # * ^ 

In the [South — ] West the t Cianginika-dumbori ; the Western boundary 
is now the Ganginika. The pit of the potters is in the North-West, as also the 
Ganginika which had its course formerly there (?) ; in the North is the 
great Jatali and in the North-East the pond belonging to the merchant 
Khasoka (?) and also a dry Kinsuka tree. The conveyer of the hundreds of 
royal mandates was Gopal who had the* five high appellations ; the boundary- 
attestor was Chandra ; Rishikundu was the town-inspector ; Janardana-Svamin 
was the judicial officer ; Honidatta, the merchant, Dundhanatha the scribe, and 
others, Vasuvarna (?) being the enacter (of the king’s order) and writer of the 
inscription, the treasurer being Mahasamanta Divakaraprabha : the artisan was 
Puma (?) and the tinielyt Rasakyakaras ? 

The grantor of land rejoices in heaven for sixty thousand years. He who 
annuls a grant and he who abets (such a deed) dwell just so many years in hell. 

Whoever confiscates land granted cither by himself or by others, he 
becoming a worm in ordure rots in hell with his fore-fathers. 

As these letters are different from the original ones and have been newly 
written subsequently to the burning of the document, they are not spurious. 

Radiiaooviniu Hasak. 


J Mark also Ihc pun on the words used in this verse. 

-(i) prosperity, (ii) heiKht. 

^t¥-“(i) royal capital, (ii) the side or ridge of a mountain. 

(i) learned, (ii) the demi-gods, so railed. 

* elevation, (ii) rise. 

(i) prowess, (ii) heal. 

+ Wt^S™(i) not cruel, (il) having no vicious animals lurking in it (in the case of the tree). 

* injpIV— (i) attached, (ii) reddened. 
lOT— (i) circle of king, (ii) disc. 

p rosperity, (ii) rise. 

+ (i) rays, (ii) revenue. 

* til - the six political expedients, 

f 1 am unable to identify the localities of these names. 

« It may moan that (lopal was a high official who had to discharge the functions, very likely, of the five 
chief royal officers viz (the chief Justice), (the Foreign minister of Peace and war), 

HflCHHtlRy (the Commander-in-chieQ, (the Keeper of the royal seal), and ^ (the Rcc 9 rd- 

keeper), who have not been separately named with other officers in the following lines of the inscription, 
t 1 do not make out anything from this word. 



A SHORT NOTE ON ** PANOHAKHANDA 


While at Silchar duriiii^ the last summer vacation, I came to hear a (»()Ocl 
deal about three copper plates said to have l)een discovered in Pous 1319 
by one Masraf Shekh Chowkidar of village Nidhanpiir, in thana Jaldhu[) 
and Parjjanah Panchakhanda of the KariniL».inj Sub- division, while di^j^inj^ 
earth about his house, situated on a small tilah, 'Fhe site of the village was 
reported to be within 7 miles from L ilu, a Station on the A. Ih Railway, 
and half that distance from Nairohat, a station of the 1 . G. S. N. Co., on 
the Kusiara. 

The place is noted for its scenic beauty, its delicious pine apple crop, 
the h\^h social status of its Brahmins and Kayasthas and lastly for its |)cculiar 
fattened {^oats locally called ‘ cliatif^ patha ’ reared in a curious way. 

I was fortunate in this connexion to ^ct valuable information regarding 
the history of the find from Patidit Dwarika Nath Jihattacharyya of l^incha- 
khanda who happened to be at Silchar at the. time and who himself had a 
prominent part alon^ with Babu Pabitra Nath Das a land holder of 
Panchakhanda, in britiging the plates to the notice of the int(!llij^ent public. 
At their instance, a meeting- was called in the local M. \\. School and a small 
subscription was raised tf> meet the cost of photograph ini^^ the plates when 
several gentlemen of Panchakhanda subscribed for th(! pur|)ose. 

On compariiii^ the notes I had taken at Silchar, I found that the informa- 
tion jjiven by different people was curiously contradictory even on important 
points regarding the antiquities of Panchakhanda. 

A single instance will illustrate the state of affairs. On inepuring about 
the origin of the name Panchakhanda : — 

(a) I was told that in remote ages 5 holy Brahmins Wlonging 
respectively to Batsa, BAtsya, Varadwaja, Krishna'ircya and Para'shar gotras 
settled here with a land grant in 641 a. d. and the 5 portions in which the 
assigned territory was divided, gave rise to the name. 

(b) Some said that the name Panchakhanda is traced to the 
5 Brahmin families vt2. the last three mentioned in the land grant above, 
with two other families vts, Katyayana and Svarnakousika and that these five 
families are found in Panchakhanda even to-day. 

(c) Others attributed the name not to the five Brahmin families but to 

5 well known non- Brahmin families Pal, Datta, Dass, Sen and Gupta, 

residing in the locality. 
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(fl) Aj^Hiii f»llii:rs protcsto*! that tli«;rc was nothint*' very ancient about 
the name. It was not in use before tlie Mo^fhuls. The Parj^anah was a 
collection of lilahs hill of jungles prior to that time and was sparsely 
populated by Kookies and Kochaks when the Pals colonised the tract and 
Dattas followed them about 10/12 (generations ayo. 

Pile third family of the Das is said to have come from Dasura lon^ after 
vi^. about 8 j^cnerations a<(o ; and the fourth and fifth families of Sens and 
Ciuptas came ([uite ree'ently from Basvala and Chhotolikha. So these 5 
non- Brahmin families were shown to have very little to do with the orijrin of 
the name. 

'Phe first lhinj4' that im|)resses the observcT at Panchakhanda is the 
scenic effect of the locality. 'Plu? homesteads situated, on tilas levelled with 
care, with oran<>e and jackfruit trees about tluan, have a picturesque look 
and testify to the liberal j^ifts of nature. 

Airain the homestisids are arranjred on a systematic plan rarely to be 
met with in other parts of the district. Kach caste had a oroiip of tilas 
assijfned to it on which the houses were birlt. Thus the mali.s, dhulies, 
Hunars (Shonars) end Mahomedans have each a separate quarter for their 
settlement. This was specially noticeable in the planning; of the villages 
about the homesteads of the; Pals and Dattas, the old magnates of the 
locality. 

'Phe following lines said to be tpioted from the " l')e.sh Pradipa ” of 
Maheswar Nyalankar of .Supatola would show the special fondness of the 
people for the land they live in, and also tin* greatness of the families that led 
to the colonisation of this region — 

“^iii 

’rPlUBl? 

-—“The region where Vasudeva resides, where is the goddess of P'ortune — the 
daughter of the Ocean, where the Pals and Dattas lord of this region 
made their homes, which abounds in sweet fruits, and is delightful to 
the view, that place is like heaven, known throughout the three worlds, that 
is the region where live the good .and the honest." 

Now a word as to the physical features of the place. There are 
traditions that the hills of Panchakhanda were much higher in ancient 
times than now. Whatever truth might be in thi.s, there is no doubt that the 
land has jiassed through many changes. A study of the revenue map of 1869 
and present day courses of the rivers, shows how the Shunoi, Bardal 
and the Juri have changed their course since then. Before taking its present 
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course the Kusiyara, known as Mora Kiisiyara Nadi, used to Ilow into the j^reat- 
Hakaluki Haor. 'I'he other rivers to this day lost; theinselves in the 
Hakaluki Haor in the rains and oet their lianks as well as l)i;ds considerahly 
silted up. After the next rains, the rivers seek a lower level. 'I'hus wc 
witness here the phenomena of land in tht; m.ikin;f, proet'edin.o apace. I'his 
has led some people to derive ‘ Haor ’ from Haj^ar and .Saoor — on the idea 
that the Hakaluki formetl in remott* ajres ;i part tjl a i^reat inland sea. It 
appears plausible but we have to consider wide spreatl tradition that 
Hankala Kookies lived in the area in remote a^es. 

For the last 3 to 4 ^generations, pet)|)le of a number of vilkiO(;s on the sides 
of the Haor raise shrivelled up I04S from under tin; deep loam on the 
bed of Hakaluki, for their year’s fuel — and their siij)ply is still inexhaustible. 
These loos known locally as “ ” are reerdish, yellow and black — ^the 

last resemblino ab/ush wood. Consid(;rin4 its proximity to a seismic area, does 
it not strenothen the popular bilic;f of a sul)nu;ri>e(l forest siltino up again? 

It is also curious that in a Haor near Hhanga some 20 miles to the 
North of Fanchakhanda, a numl)er of big tanks are to be met with in 
a Haor when it dries up in winter. Oin; of tliese tanks is provided with a 
pucca landing stage. The site is now unlit for human habitation but it appears 
to have been once the abode of some well-to-do p;;(»ple. Thus both to its North 
and South, facts lend colour to the prevailing l)eli(;f in the subsidence of the 
soil. Observers of the eartlKpiakes within recent tini(.*s will realise that 
this is not improbable. It a[)pcars that .some such catastrophe has lost for tjs 
the old relics and threads of history in this region. 

Fanchakhanda includes the following 5 pargannahs : — 

(a) Fanchakhanda-Kala. (Kala means superior and it distinguishes this 
parganna from the rest). 

(b) Hahadurpiir. 

(c) Aurangabad- M atikata. 

(d) Shabajpur. 

(e) Khurda-Fanchakhanda. 

(Khurda is a corruption of Khudra — little.) 

It is bounded on the north and west by the Kusiara river, on the Fast 
hy the Hunoi Nadi and on the .South by the great Hakaluki Haor. 

Previous to the division of the tract into 5 pergannas early iti the 
Moghul period, it was known as Tengoir — a name; by which it is known to 
this day. I he local people associate the word with a race of indigenous 
Kookies whose descendants art; no long(;r known by that name. The 
Kopadars or Rarhs are said to represent one section of that race. 

It is curious that lihawal is also spoken of in Fast liengal as Tengor 
land and we also hear of Tenkori Kookis in south .Sylhet trarlition and 
Tengune Kookis to the south of Cachar. In Fast Bengal Imgor means a 
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hill or high land. It also means one showing the characteristics of a hill 
man. The word Kooki is a word very losely applied by the people of 
East Bengal. We have thus to consider the possibility of an indigenous 
population inhabiting the tract of land from Bhowal to Sylhet and Tippera, 
some of whom have gt)t merged into our society both Hindu and Mahomedan 
as a result of pressure from the west. 'I'lie extensive use of Dholai as a 
river name throughout this tract may no doubt throw some additional 
light on the point. 

A study of the indigenous Kopadars or Rarhs who live by fruit gardening 
with the Doa'is of Bhowal engaged in the same pursuits and both striving to 
be known as Das might threw further light on the theory as to the 
possibility of their being the last remnants of an indigenous population in 
Eastern Bengal. 

A few lines in this connection regarding the Non-Aryan populace in 
Panchakhanda may not here be altogether out of place. 

When Kalirlas Pal with a large following came to .settle in 
Panchakhanda- Kala he found stray settlements of Rookies in the tilas of 
the region. He planted 1 3 groups of Mahimals to the east of his home.stead 
to push Rookies further and further east. The descendants of the Mahimal 
leaders, Raghai and Basai, are still in the enjoyment of social re.spectablility 
in their community. 

A generation or 2 after the Pals when the Dattas came with a large 
following from Barua Rona, the tribes were forced to retire further east 
and Sriman Datta (eighth from Purushottom Datta Thakur, said to be the 
in Sylhet, and 1 1 th generation removed from the present descendants) laid 
the foundation of Supatola. 

The Rookie Raja’s dighi is shown in the Revenue survey map of 1869. 
It is in village Bardesh. To the north of this tank is the Kooki Rajas 
Bari. There is a Rookicherra in the neighbourhood. In the adjoining 
village known as Ghungadiya were preserved the Rooki Raja’s gongs which 
were sounded to warn the dans against any coming danger. Near this 
region now live the Ropailars. An account of this people and their 
methods of cultivation may be interesting and form the subject of a separate 
paper. I will thus confine myself to a few jx)ints regarding their customs 
and some terms peculiar to them. 

(a) Some words. 

Rupa' and Ru a group of people, a village. 

Ba'khura' a male child. 

Ba'khri a female child. 

Birthung ura a pineapple garden. 

Koti a child. 

Kotibaba uncle (literally-little father). 
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(b) Some names of their taluks — 

Garua Manjhi 
Kamdeo ponjj 

^c) Some names of their villaj^es : 

Ponjjrai, Roitonobhansra, Hari^ati. Ospara Galar-jnm, Pahria 
Bahar, PAtuli, Barthol, Koch-Thol, liaro-Pimji, Naliia-bari, Kalihar 
Honior-thol, Jaldhvp, P'or a comparison of tin? endings of 
local Bengali villajje names with the above, we may notice the 
following — Ura in Mathcura, Dasura ; Shar in Niinai Shar : Kahx 
in Matikala ; Kachkutta : strain in Deulgram : bha^ in Gajlihag, 
Dubhag ; and Kul in Gangkiil. 

(b) Some Customs : — 

1 . During marriage, when the l)ri(le has to walk about the enclosure 
7 times, those who are entitled to cut jokes w'ith iIk; Inadegroom, provide 
themselv'es with several scxrrs of rice mixed with pebbles on their 
aprons. Handfuls of these arc thrown with great force on 
the face of the bridegnxtm which has thus to be [)rotecte<l 
with a bandage of thick cloths. Sometimes this torture proves too 
much for the blind-folded bride groom and regular lighting ensues. 
This is possibly an improvement on the old Aryan custom by the 
introduction of the pebble.s. U is locally known as Kuehi manu 

2 . When the bridegroom and party arrive at the bride’s |)lace if the 
bridegroom happen to wear an umbrella over his head he is peremptorily 
ordered to close it before (rntering the (sjmpound. Compliance m(;ans 
humiliation and non-compliance leads sometimes to the break u[) of the 
proposal, and very often to fighting ami hard words till good senses prevail. 
This is a very old Sylhet custom and was in one form or another once 
extensively followed. 

3, They are very home sick, so much so that they seldom go even 
to Latu which is only four miles off. Henta* the standing jcike Have you 
been to Latu ?" 

4. They are great fighters an<l in boar hunting they kneel down at the 
approach of a tusker, and spear it to death. 

5. There are Hallams in Dharmanagor formed of I’ipperahs and 
Kookies and Hazongs in SunamganJ — of Bengalies and Garos. Here also 
there is considerable Bengali blood in them. 

6. Like all hill people they are giving up their ancestral customs and 
taking mantras from accommodating Goshais. Clannishness, Kiml-bi tdi and 
and love for meat are thus steadily declining amongst them. 

• The word refers to the existence here of a fishing colony. The name Jal -Shuka appears i») 
have like orij^in. Thana Jaldhup includes the 5 parganuahs of l*ani.\\akham\a as wcW as \*atharia 
and Dhamai. It has an area of 251 sq. miles and a yxipulation of 146204 men. 
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7 - The j^oddcss Manashu possibly ranks higher in their estimation than 
the goddess Durga, 

8. They say that their ancestors wore soldiers of a King of Rarh. 
Long residence in the hills have made them what they are and as sudras they 
claim a place in the Kayastha Comnumity. 

As to the antiquity of tin; area now known as Panchakanda the local 
Hrahmins rely on the authority of “ V'aidic Sangbadini ’’ and the texts of two 
alleged copperqdaie grants given in that work. I he Copper plates in question 
are apparently non-existent. I'lie texts of the lirst, mention a grant of land by 
a king of Tippera in 641 A. D. to 5 Vaidic Brahmins of Mithila, The second 
purports to be another grant of land made by another Tippera King to the 
illustrious Nidhipati of the Batsya golra in 1 194 a.o. The date 641 .\.n., 
according to this work, Vaidics did not come to .Sylhel, appears to be a 
memorable one for the Vaidics. It was, according to their traditions, 
the year of their separation from Mithila and settlement in a remote corner 
of Last Bengal. 'I’he date of sttch a momentous event might long have 
persisted in popular tradition. 

'Pile Vaidics we arc told by the .Sangbadini were induced to come to 
Sylhet on the argument that it was under the iiilluence of the "Siddhapit of 
Kamarupa." 

Now was it at Panchakhanda where the copper plates have lately been 
disicovered that the Vaidics first settled in Sylhet.^ Or was it that long after 
their time, some refugee or sadhu from distant quarters or some Brahmin 
colonist from the bank of the Iksku settlement, introdticed it here and kept 
the treasures hidden under earth ? 'I'o arrive at a satisfactory conclusion it is 
imperative to consider the worth of tlie Vaidic .Sangbadini. 

We have to say a good deal regarding this curious production and of its 
sup[)orter.s at Panchakanda and elsewere, but to la; brief — 

1. If Panchakanda be as old as the 7th century when it derived 
its name from the 5 Vaidics of Mithila, we should have atlcast some 
traditions of a Batsya or Parasar para here but even tradition is silent on the 
point. On the other hand the names of the 5 pargannas forming Pancha- 
kanda in the early Moghul [jeriod, are significant enough. The facts of 
local history thus do not correspond to the pretensions of the Sangbadini. 

2. The discendants of all the five families of Brahmins mentoned in 
Vaidic Sangbadini .ire not to be had at Panchakanda. There are only three. 
The family of Nidhipati liatsya is shown to have been one of the 5 Maithil 
Vaidics. 1 have shown elsewhere that Nidhipati came from Kanouj and not 
Mithila atid that he came about 1407 A. D. and not in 1194 A, D. as alleged 
in the Sangb<idini. 

Wide spread traditions regarding early Aryan colonisations in 
Kusiarkul and Mainkul, on the banks of the Kusiara and the Manu, are 
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extant. Here also we hear of settlements (»f Siimpradayik-Vaitliks on iho 
banks of the old Ikshu or MorA Knsiyara river. The (juartcr is not deprived 
of a place with the Sanscrit suffix 'Kill' in (ianokiil on the old Knsiara river! 
These settlements of the vaidics, before tlieir advent in Panchakanda, 
are no doubt old ami these should not be confused with the newer .settlement 
commencinjj- from earl)' fifteenth century. 

We will take only 2 cases to illustrat<“ our point, (a) On the basis of 
K/i generations per too years we cf»me to 1409 .\. d. as the approximate 
time of the cominjj in of the present Supatola Ifattas in Sylhet. (b) I will 
next take the case of the family of Chaitanya (Horn 14.S5 .a. d). which is 
allejjed to be of Dakhadakhin on the Knsiyara close by. One iMadhukar 
Misra of Syama-Vedl V^aradvaz <rotra ami ^reat-ifrand-lalher of Chaitanya, 
accordinjr to Visimkosh, is said to be thi* foiii\dt*r of the family in Sylhet. 
I hus the Misra family also settled in .Sylhet about I4tx) .\. o. Other 
families also appear to have settled in .Sylhet about the bej^inninj^ of 
the 15th Century. These newer settknnents hardly disprov(f the existence of 
a still earlier Brahmin colonisation in the .South-eastern frontiers of Sylhet. 

3. The area under present Panchakhanda was only a fewc enluries ajfo 
on the ri<rht bank of the Knsiyara as indicated by the Revenue .Survey map. 

I h(; river used to Ilow into the Hakaluki Haor in those days. It was only 
when the Knsiyara came to take; its present course that this area has come to 
be on the left bank of the Knsiyara. Only after this event this tract of land 
could come under the influence of Tippera, if ever it came at all for any 
lentjlh of time. Previous to this, it iriiifht only have formcfl a part of 
Jaintia or umler whatever overlord the place mijfht have been, l ippera 
never pretends to have ever held sway over the tract on the rijvht bank of the 
Knsiyara and on the right bank of the old Knsiyara or Ikshu, were on all 
account.s. the (.‘arly .Settlements of the Vaidics I As an ancient Hindu 
colony, where was Panchakhanda then ? 

4. Again where was 'Pipperra, as a power, in tlu; 7th century of the 
Christian era Tribes allied to the present 'I'ipperas might have been 
there but we here very little of them till a section of the Kacharis (on the 
break up of their empire of Kamrup) successively passed the banks of the 
Kapili in N. C. and Dholai in South Cachar and united with the clans 
at Dharmanagor in pre.sent Kailashar Sub-Division of 'Pippera and laid the 
foundation of a powerfull kingdom under 'Prilochan (Lit. Mahadeva). The 
story of Trilochan detailed in the annals of Hill Tippera, strongly supports 
the traditions of the Kacharis. This amalgamation of tribes took jdace 
about the iithcentury of the Christian era. Even assuming some substratum 
of facts behind the traditions regarding the grant of land in the 7th century, 
if ever made at all, it is very doubtful if the 'Pippera King ever could make 
such a grant at the time. 
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5. There is another fact which militates against the grant as detailed 
in the Sangbadini — 

According to the Hindu shastras what one bestows as a gift with the 
sacred fu/asi in his hand and solemnly uttering the requisite mantras for 
bestowing a gift, cannot a second time be given away as a gift by his 
descendants after it was once bestowed. Such an un- Hindu procedure can 
but court damnation to the parties at fault. 

Nidhi|)ati’s decendants became dependent princes under Tippera and 
ruled in .South .Sylhet. A land grant to Nidhipati might not be altogether 
improbable. Hut as the descendants of the Vaidics did exist at the time 
and were no unknown class of people, the Tippera King would have 
thought twice in making a gift covering a portion of the origin.al grant, 
surrounded as he was with orthodox Brahmins and with a dread of hell 
peculiar to that orthodox age. This shows that the first grant was hardly 
possible for a 'I’ippera King to make, if there were any royal grants made 
at all. 

6. It is strange that the compilers of the Tippera Raj-Mala in 
1407 A. n. who were Sylhet Brahmins, missed such opportunities of adding 
to the glories of their royal patron-s, in not narrating the story of land grants made 
to Maithil Brahmins of their own district. It appears that no one in Tippera 
knew of any of these grants in 1407 a. d. ! 

7. 'I'he language of the alleged plates points to the composition of one 
writer although over 5 centuries are said to elapse between the two grants. 

I shall now pass on to the consideration of the book as a whole on 
which Vaidic Brahmins lay so much stress as a storehouse of historical 
information concerning Panchakhanda — 

(i) It was written in the interests of a particular group of Vaidic 
Brahmins known as the 5 Vaidics. 

(21 In essential points its accounts are challanged by non-Sampradayik 
Moulik-Brahmins and Sampradayiks not coming under the group of the 
5 Vaidics. In other words its accounts are not accepted by society at large. 

(.^) The book is a comparatively new one. 

(4) There is no authorised edition of the book. 

(5) Its texts are said to have been manipulated from time to time 
to reconcile discripancics which were detected in the book. 

(6) 'Fhere are strange stories connected-Avith the publication of this 
book. 1 heard one such from a gentleman connected with the family of 
Harish Chandra Bahadur of Lauta and corroborated by other respectable 
people of Panchakhanda. The storj' narrated below will speak for itself. 

Haris Chandra Bahadur is said to have been a Raj Pandit at Agartala. 
Sylhet Brahmins of Supatola, Satgaon and Barkapon were also there. 
The patronage extended to the Sylhet Brahmins excited the jealousy of the 
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Brahmins from Nurnaj^ar, Kotalipara and Vikrampiir till one day sonic 
Vierampur Pandits broiitrht to the notice of the Kino the fact that their 
ancestors were the recepients of royal favours in the time of the Sens, and 
as his highness was the only Hindu King in the east, Vikrampiir Pandits 
perhaps deserved a larger share of Royal patronage and not Sylhet Brahmins. 
Haris Chandra Bahadur scented danger but he (iid not lose his wits. He 
explained that there was enough materials to prove how from lime immemo- 
rial the devout Hindu rulers of 'I'ippcra. ancestors to his Highne.ss, extended 
patronage to Sylhet Brahmins. The materials were alleged to be in Sylhet 
and had to be collected and when obtained, his Highness might decide 
whether their pretentions were based on solid fact. Messengers were sent 
to collect all possible historical information and traditions, availalile among 
the V'aidics and the families with which the writers were; interested. These 
were retouched and embellished to suit the interests of the group. 

The fiction of a jnjna by an ancient Raja of l ippera must have been 
very flattering to the parties interested in its currency. It also appears to have 
been modelled on that of the great jajna in Bengal. 

Thus for Adisur in Bengal we have Adi-Dharmafa, for the 5 KanouJ 
Brahmins we have the 5 Maithil Brahmins, for the wooden post growing 
into a Gajari tree in Bengal, we are told of an wooden bedstead under- 
going the name transformation here and lastly as to the obj(?ct for holding the 
jajna, the story of defilement by vultures sitting on the [lalace, is also to be 
found here. 

The text of the alleged second plate, also found a place in the 
hook, purporting to be a land grant to Nklhipati in 1 19.1 A. 1 ). In due 
course the book was produced and it was no difficult task for Harish Chandra 
Bahadur to gain a decision in his favour. After that date when Mr. A. C. 
Bidwell, the Special Deputy Collector for the resumption of land grants, was 
holding his investigations in 1840 A. D., the services of this book were, it is 
.said, reciuisirioned by the Bahadur’s son-in-law Pandit Syama Sundar 
Bliattacharjee of South Sylhet. 

We do not know which portion of the book to accept and which to 
reject till strong independent evidence conur to strengthen our decision on 
each individual topic narrated in this book. 

There is a stir in the country to regain the lost threads of our history. 
Many facts are lost, others are dim through the neglect of ages. It has thus 
come to be the profession of a class of people to patch up things and present 
them as the genuine article when the interest of a family, class, or creed, is in 
question. No one cares or dares to subject them to a fiery test as was done 
in the days of the great Siromani and the great Smarta. Even obsolete 
Smriti texts and new opinions at their time were not accepted, unless proved 
to have been accepted by society at any particular point of time. 
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The mere fact of their wide currency is by no means to be regarded as 
evidence that there is sometliing in them, 

Rrahmin accounts of antiquity — We have disposed of certain myths. 
We have now to consider if there is some foundation for their pretensions. 

'I’he lands originally granted to the Brahmins were more than their 
requirements ami they got 5 of their own kinsmen vis of Svarnakousika, 
Katyayan, Moudgoulya and (ioutama gotras. These newer Maithil 
Brahmins, we are told, were not afterwards on good terms with the 1st five 
and that most of these families lived in comparative poverty. There is now a 
great conflict of opinion among them as to whether they came from Mithila 
or from Kanouj. All these families are collectively known as Sampradayiks 
and a section of them, mainly the earlier one, as Vaidiks. The 
Brahmins settled in .Sylhet long before the Sampradayiks, as well as all 
recent arrivals from Bengal, are known as non-Sampradayiks. 

Before the time of Slu-r .Sha they paid no revenue to any one but when 
Sher Sha demanded nivenue, it is said, they fiMrmally surrendered their landed 
property. Next when the non- Brahmin Zemindars settled and cleared the 
forests of Panchakhanda-Kala they came to settle there from their earlier 
settlements, for better security. No wonder they had no big taluki:* at 
Panenanda. 

Previous to their coming to Panchakhanda, they were not “ Sudra-grahi " 
in their original settlements. They became intimately connected with the 
Kayastha-Vaidyas only when they came here to live under their protection. 
'I’hus Parasara Brahmins became priests of the Pals, and Krishnatreya and 
Viiradhyaj Brahmins of the Dattas. 

As further proofs of their antiquity they allege that there are families 
of the Krishnatreya Gotra, all belonging to the same Prabar but with no 
traditions of kinshiii at the present day. The inference is obvious — that 
they were settled on the banks of the Kusiara in a very remote age, an 
age of which even tradition in silent. The second point which they urge 
in favour of their antiquity is that rules of o/d Smriti prevalent in 
ancient Mithila, govern them in their social and religious affairs, quite 
unlike Bengal where the Smrdi as laid down by Kaghunandan prevails. 
They state further that certain customs which are almost extinct in Mithila 
itself are to be same here in all their force. /Thus in issuing invitations to 
Brahmins, a Kayastha can only do so by placing a cup of oil in the house 
of a Brahmin in the previous evening, instead of presuming to express 


• Out of the 39 taluks in Panchakhanda, numbers i to i8 belong to the Pals, numbers 19 to 25 
to the Dattas, Nos. 26 to 29 to a Mahomedan branch from the Pals and Nos. 30 to 39 belongs to the 
Das. 
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himself ia so many words. This sijfn was caoujjh to indicate that the 
Brahmin is requested to take his bath at his house the ne.xt day. It is 
obvious that if it be accepted, a hearty meal will follow ami thus 
it is left unsaid. 

The following- lines said to be from " Sradhya Chintamoni ", would bear 
quotation in this connection : — 

‘‘»is 

tit's! 

t»!j ^'5^5! ” I 

These lead no doubt to the suspicion that their pretensions might not 
be altogether false. Now if there be a substratum of fact lieueath all the 
Actions with which their statements regarding a royal land grant and early 
colonisation are surrounded, we are left to consider if there was a power over 
these regions capable of introducing IMaithil Brahmins to this remtjte corner 
in Hast Bengal. 

Other objects of anti(iuity — Long before the colonists came to settle 
in Panchakhanda Kala, there are trailitions that there was one Durga Doloi 
an influential chief, residing here in tin? past. 'Miere is a big tila covering 
.some 15 bighas of land in the villagcof Supatala known as Pa'tba'ri tilah and 
.said to be the residence of that chief. 'I'here is also a tank associated with 
his name, a quarter mile off. The word Doloi meant in Bengal and ()ris.sa. a 
Captain of the peasant militia. It is not known who and what this Doloi was. 
rhe traditions regarding Baro-Pa'Ier Dighi are hopelessly conflicting and are 
thus passed over. 

There is also a tank in Supatola known as Vasudebpur tank. AI)out 
the time it was being excavated some 1 1 generations ago, the Su[)atola 
Vasudeva stone image was discovered along with other .sacred images. 
The Pals and Dattas?* established Vasudeva on its present site and Bejoy 
Pathok a holy man who happened to be in the locality became its first priest. 
The image closely resembles the Vasudev images in Vikram))ur and is 
of Vindhya trap and besides it is an work of art. The insignia of the 
Gupta emperors, a royal umbrella, adorns the top of the Vasudeva. 'I'he God 
had a grant of about fts 45 under the Moghuls. 

Now, Chandra Gupta II, was the first in the Gupta line “to crash the 
assembled forces of Bengal” and it is evident therefore that the Vasudeva 
image in question could only have been popular in East Bengal long after 
the event. Thus the question arises as to how it came to be here. To say 
that some Bengal colonists got it here would be easy but not very convincing 
nor would it solve the whole difficulty. We have to consider that the 

• The family is sail) to have originally resided in Mourgram, pargannali Jlioushi in S. Karh. 
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Brahmins cairn; to Paiichakhaiula mainly from their ancient settlements on 
the Ikshu river. We have also to consider the splendid Vasudeva image of 
black tra[) on the lop of the Bhubon hills in Cachar, of almost 
a similar construction. The antiriuity of Bhubon, some 50 miles 
to the East of i’anchakhanda is undoubted. Such also is the antiquity 
of Rupnath, 20 miles to the North and Unakoti, 30 miles to the South 
East. All these are devoted to the god of all )fO(\ii-jMohadeva, and are 
places of very great sanctity in the Surma Valley. 

Those 3 points cover portions of Cachar to the South of the Barak, 
the greater portion of Karimganj, a portion of South Sylhet and Dharma- 
nagar. The I'ipperas never pretend to have had any thing to do with the 
foundation of these sacred sites. The worship 0/ Shiva was besides 
unknown among the ancient fipperas according to their own annals and 
we have besides very little evidence of the Tipperas as a power before 
Ja'jarfa' in the i2lh Century. The position of the sacred hills, their 
images and other relics, on comi)arison, appear to partake a common plan and 
design and to have lx:en the prorlucis of a single type of civilisation. 
These arc perha()s the last remnants of :i power which must have been 
supreme in these regions as evidenced from the images of remote antiquity — 
.some of them dtiting from the lifth ;ind sixth centuries of the Christain era. 
Again thtil power must have been [)ossessors of great resources as 
evidenc(;d from the magnitude of the relics on the three sacred hills and 
capable of constructing subterranean ctives of vast magnitude— some 
3 thousand feet about the level of the sea. lu'en the Furans and Tantras 
testify to the sanctity of these places and of the Barak, Siddheswar and 
Manu Rivers in the neighbourhood of these holy places. Details regarding 
the caves in Bhubanand the sacred texts may be had in the Kacharer Itibrittya 
and here we pass them over. A consideration of the.se makes us ponder. 
We are drawn to the speculation as to what non- Buddhist power was it 
that was staunch devotees of the great god Mohadeva and held sway over 
these regions in almost the centre of which Fanchakhanda and its vicinity 
stand to day. 

In those ages the Brahmuputra flowed by the western frontiers of Sylhet 
and this region was not far from the line of river communication from 
N. liengal (with Assam) to East Bengal. It is difficult to believe that 
it did not come under the influence of one pr the other of these places. 
It has also to be considered that Sylhet which enjoyed a reputation for war 
boats and which was a gate-way to the hills, abounding in ehpenants from 
remote ages, was left entirely out of consideration. That boat building is 
no recent innovation in Sylhet, may be gathered from the fact that boat 
worship is still an ambition with those who wish to get on in life among the 
ordinary people of Sylhet, and that the snake goddess under whose wrath 
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the 12 merchant ships jjot lost in the sea, ranks a place in popular iniajrina-. 
tion, only next to the gofldess Durga herself. This is specially noticeable 
amon^ the Sylhet Mahisayas. 

The river Brahmuputra shifted its course several times till it asstimeil 
its present channel. A knowledge of its ancient course will aid us to our 
querry — What was that great Shaiva power which must have held sway- 
over thefie regions in ancient times We have already considered the 
cause which according to traditions induced the Maithil Brahmins to come 
to this remote corner of I-'ast Bengal from their distant home in Mithila. 
It was, the tradition says, the inlluence of the S/Wi//m Pith of Kamrupa that 
led them to do so. 

We will now consider the following few lines translated from Banger 
Jatiya ltihas,t in connection with the Sampradyik Brrihmins of .Sylhet, if 
we can find any clue to our querry : — 

“ The customs whicli obtain in Kamru|)a arc observed by the Sampra- 
dayika Brahmins of the modern time, in Sylhet. It is customary with them 
to worKhi[) Sakti, Mahadeva and other gods and also to offer sacrifics to 
them before beginning any auspicious ceremony. 'I'he goddess Rupesivari 
is also worshipped about the Sakhot tree. On the sixth day of the birth 
of a m^ile child, ghosts and demons are first |)ropitiated. 'rhereafter the 
goddess Stitika Sasthi is worshipped. N ext ‘ Horn ' is performed with 
Pakul and other leaves. The Jooini Tantra sanctions the use of fish, 
pork, pigeon and tortoise in Sylhet. The Brahmins are besides permitted 
the use of boiled rice, parched and fried rice.” 

We might also consider in this connection, a quotation from Kamakhya 
yrtw/z-rt! given at B. 135 of the bwk referred to above which indicates that 
this region once formed a part of Kamrupa, though to day, it is the fashion 
in .some quarters to deny this fact. Thus Kamru[)a, Mithila and Bengal 
appear to have inHuenood this region. 

I will here conclude, leaving further elucidiation, to my friend Profe.ssor 
R. G. Basak M.A. who will deal with the text of the plates and on their 
historical bearing. But before concluding this short note, I must express my 
thanks to Babu Pabitra Nath Das for allowing me the use of the Photos, 
to Srijut Sanjib Chandra, of Supatola Datta family, and to all others who 
helped me fn connection with this paper. Lastly I have to thank Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton m..\. for invaluable assistance. 


Ui-KNDKA Chandra Guha, b.t. 
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and drink, \veavin}f, workinjj in metals, 
wootl, I'lass, stones, cane.s, hainbnrjs, 
THE LEATHER INDUSTRY leaves &c.” The following' statistics 
IN BENGAL. show the number of persons at present 

engaf^^ecl in the various branches : — 

Leather dyers, • 141 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 153432 
Kvery village in Heiyi^al has its shoe- Tanners and curriers 22323 

makers and shoe-repairers. The census Water ba.i.(, well ba^, bucket and ^hee 
stati.stics of Bengal show : — pot makers ^>57 

Chamars 1S81 iOcS,SS42 Harness makers 15 

1901 ii 72<S69 'rhe articles manufactured by the 

Muchis 1881 292811 Muchis in tlie town consist of 

1901 36096 Na^^ra shoes ... As. 8 to Ke. i 

The chamars an<l the muchis are all Slices for the middle 
Hindus excepting a few Muhammedan clas.ses ... Re. i to Rs. 3 

muchis. The l*atna division has the Hoots ... Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 

largest number of chamars and after it Slippers ... as. 6 to R.s 1-4 

comes the Bhagalpur division, while the Hags for drawing water Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 
ITesidency division, has the largest Leather straps for fastening to 
number of muchis and next to it the the ploughs as. 2. 

Hurdwan division. The majority of these Musical in.struments : — 
however are also engaged in agricultural Hugi ... a.s. 12. 

pursuits, in “provision and care for Tabla ... a.s. 12. 

anirnal.s, menial service, dealing in food Khole ... Re. i to Rs Jo 
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Khanjani ... as. 4 to as. 8 

Mriclanga ... Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 

Dhak ... Re. 1-8 to Rs. 10 

Mandar ... Re. i to Rs. 2 

Native saddles ... Rs. 8 to Rs 10 

Hridles ... Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 

Hide ropes ... Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 

Water ba^s ... Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 

Calcutta, Dacca, Mursiddabad and 
Vishmipur are the centres of the manu- 
facture of these inusicjil instruments. 
The principal centres of the industry 
are Cuttack, l*atna, and Saran. In 
most of these places decent slippers 
and shoes are made. The muchis here 
are better workmen and as the)* use 
in most cases forcii^n leather they turn 
out ^oods with better fiinsli. Saddles 
and bridles as well as harness for 
hackne>' carriapfes and ekkas are also 
mad 3 in these towns. 

The indigenous shoes are often elabo- 
rately embroidered and even jewelled. 
They are sometimes veritable works 
of art considered from the point of 
view of ornamentation ; embroidery 
in <^old, and silver thread both genuine 
and imitation is applied not only to the 
upper but in .some cases even to the 
inside of the shoes and slippers. Hut this 
industry is now decaying as the shoes 
are now forsaken for leather foot-wear 
from Europe. 

The Muchi gets the skins of the 
animals from the butchers who slaughter 
them and from the villagers whose 
animals die naturall)*. He often 
undertakes to supply the zemindars 


with shoes on condition that he can 
get all the dead animals through out his 
estates. Sometimes he takes lease of 
the ‘baghars’ where carcases of dead 
animals are thrown. The cess he has 
to pay per month is annas 8. 

The muchi’s methods of tanning arc 
primitive. The following materials are 
generally used by him in the tanning 
process : — lime, amlaki, haritaki, babul- 
bark and pods, myrobalans &c ; of these 
babul bark is cKiefly used, being very 
cheap and abundant. The leather is 
steeped in water in which these sub- 
tances are mixed, for a whole day. The 
water is then boiled over a slow fire. 
The chief defects in the indigenous 
process of tanning are .said to be (i) over 
liming (2) anticpuited tools for fleshing 
and removing the hair (3) insufficient 
attention given to bating (4) the actual 
tanning period is too short and the 
process is not properly graduated (5) 
very little attempt at currying. 

Often 1 owever, the muchi does not 
tan the leather but purchases tanned 
leather imported from Calcutta. The 
demand for shoes in the country is 
usually of the European pattern. Thus 
the muchi usually uses leather tanned 
in Calcutta, Agra or Cawnpore. 

The in.‘itruments which the muchi 
uses are.(i) the piri or wooden board, 
or the sil or stone on which the leather 
is planed. The bangiia which is a 
wooden rod is used in planing (2) the 
chisel, khurpa (big) and khurpai (small) 
for cutting or fini.shing {chant) leather 
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Hiul graining the edges the sole 
(3) the lohia or the pouiuler (4) the 
sewing and the h )ring pins. Th 'se 
are of various kinds. 'Fhe borer is 
called pef^el. The needles are cal let 1 
katari and are broad, 

middling, and fine, mihi. The albct- 
katari is the needle iisetl for sewing 
with hair. (5) The tihapleiihtij^ which 
is a small square made of horn used 
for making the leather before cutting 
(6) the horn to keep lard in. (7) The 
srishtak and dhap srisfitak for apph ing 
lard to the lowest up|)er edges of thi! 
sole (8) The ghirudhap and jhiknr 
for pressing and making the edges 
of the heel and tlie sole (9) I he 
haddibom which is a s/nall rod of bone 
used for polishing when lard has been 
applied to the heel and the sole, 
(to) The last of small size is called the 
bockani and that of larger size called 
barnptiira. (ii) The /bar ft urn and 

the rtngchapri for boring and fitting the 
rings or hoicks (12) the hammer, lohia 
hamor. 

The tiiuchi manufactures shoes 
usually getting money in advance 
from the mabq/ans, who are the shop- 
keepers. l.,eather manufacture like all 
other cottage indu.stries of the country 
is thus mainly in the hands of the 
middlemen. One muchi excm|jlified 
his relation with the middleman by 
repeating a proverb very common among 
the 6shermcn,y^/^r porone tena, layoner 
kane sona (The fisherman wears rags 
while the middleman who becomes rich 


on his account wears gold ear-rings) 
The muchi receives cither money or 
tanned leather from the aiaha/ah who 
has a shoe store in the locality. System 
liadau^ as usual, is very di.sadvan- 
taget>us. Thus for Rs. 50 advancctl by 
the mahajan, the muchi would give him 
within the perij)d of a mouth 20 pairs of 
shoes These are sold by the mahajan 
at Rs. 3-S, per pair. The mahajan 
thus mkes a profit of Re. 1 per pair of 
shoes he sells. lA)r ever\' pair of shoes 
worth Rs. 3 S, he gains approximately 
Re. I, 10 as. fi)r shoes w«^rth Rs. 2-12, 
ami 12 as. for shoes worth Re. I-S. 

Only a .system of industrial co-opera- 
tion among the much is can prevent the 
pre.sent e.xploitation. rhere should be 
organised cooperative societies among 
the chaniars giving credit cheaply or 
advancing tanned leather, and more 
improved to(.)ls and implemtuUs or 
better terms. Tanning establishments 
might be c<mducted f)n cooperative 
lines and e.vpensivcj and up-to-date 
methocls aiifl prt.>cesses which are 
beyond the scope of an indivirlnal 
muchi might be introduced in them. 
Cooperative .sale societies should alsf> 
be f>rganiscd' They will sell the 
profhicls of the industry on much better 
terms than at j>resent and thus be a 
boon to the artisans. The ca.stc-organi- 
sation is v-ery strong among these 
people anrl there is no reason why the 
the cooperative idea will not take strong 
root in the community if it is preachecl 
sympathetically amongst them by our 
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educated classes. The head much! 
usually employs several apprentices and 
workmen who are generally paid by 
piece-work. The wages they usually get 
vary from 8a.s. to Re. i per pair of shoes. 
They usually take nearly two days to 
fini.sh a pair. The head artisan gets 
approximately Ks.15 a month, an 
income which must be considered to be 
very inadequate if we think of his hard 
and continuous work throughout the 
day. The condition of the industry is 
gradually becoming worse, Not only 
the system of dadan and the difficulty 
of obtaining capital but other causes 
also have been working against the 
muchi. The muchi and the chatnar 
hold almost the lowest places in the 
social and religious scale of society 
They are the “untouchables” and in 
order to avoid them their quarters arc 
invariably assigned on the outskirt 
of the villages. The female chamer 
is usually a mid-wife, this occupation 
being considered to be most degraded, 
though the female muchi never follows 
it. She makes baskets, brushes, mats 
&c. The leather industry being thus 
the monopoly of a degraded special 
caste, suffers from the loss of invigora- 
ting competition and popular sympathy. 
Indeed, in view of its present position 
of degradation and neglect, one often 
wonders how the muchis often times 
cut boots and shoes of very good finish, 
which might compare favourably with 
those made in the tanneries though 
their prices are higher. Again, some 


of the tools and implements are up-to- 
date and imported from Calcutta, a 
fact which reflects great credit on the 
muchi when we remember that obsolete 
tools and implenents are still in use 
in cottage industries in the hands of 
higher and more honourable castes. 
Another cause which has greatly 
affected the leather industry is foreign 
competition. The price of leathers has 
greatly increased almost 50% on account 
of their import to foreign countries. 
With the imported leathers the foreign 
manufacturers send out to this country 
their finished goods to compete with 
locally made shoes. The exports from 
Bengal of raw hides, were 3 57794c wt., 
Hast Bengal and Assam supplied 
234810. Of the total value of the 
foreign exports in dried and pickled 
skins, Calcutta contributed 75.6 percent 
in 1904-5. In the Review of the Trade 
of India it is shown that the prices 
of hides cose steadily during the 
the preceding 4 years, the average 
price for 1904-5 being 11.4 percent in 
excess of that of the previous year. 
The corresponding price of skins fell 
1 3. 1 percent. The Review for 1905 to 
1906 states that the price of hides 
continued to rise, the average value 
per cwt. increasing from Rs/52-4-8 in 
1904-5 Jo SS-7 ; while that of skin 
continued to fall viz. from Rs. 91-1-6 
per cwt. in 1904-5 to Rs. 90-7-1. 
Superiority of leather and shape and a 
moderate price prevail, so the local 
manufacture are losing groud. The 
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imports of boots and shoes from 
abroad into Calcutta have been 
increasing : — 

1902-3 I9OV4 IW-5 1905-9 1906-7 1907-8 
Lakhs 9-01 9-59 12 86 10-93 6-41 6 40 

Superiority of leather and shape and 
a moderate price must prevail, so the 
muchis^x^ losing ground and are depend- 
ing for their living on mending foreign 
shoes and other leather articles or by 
working as agricultural labourers, 
musicians or grooms. 

Leather industry has c<3ine to l>e 
essentially a large industry nw account 
of certain recent improvements. Indeed 
the cottage system under the i)resent 
conditions of the industry must .sooner 
or later be confined to the manufacture 
of ornamented shoes, the working of 
tinsel or leather, the manufacture of 
purses, artistic leather cases and blotting 
pads, book binding &c. In these art- 
industries in leather there is an ample 
scope for the small scale organi.sation 
which is likely to be extended as the 
big industry gradually monopolises 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
While the place of the cottage sytem 
in these art-industries is assured, the 
large scale organisation will inevit- 
ably supersede the cottage system in the 
manufacture of ordinary boots and shoes 
being an industry in which time and 
capital had to be locked up almost 
indefinitely ; tanning and leather 
manufacture may now be spoken of as 
characterised by a rapidity of produc- 
tion and a turn over hardly equalled by 


any other branch of manufacturing 
enterprise. From being es.senti:illy a 
craft for manual labour, every stage in 
the tanning of leather and the prepara- 
tion from it of the ino.st artistically 
finished boots are accomplished by 
complex and intricate machinery. 
Instead of its being now found nece.s.sary 
to retain hides and skins for a protracted 
period subject to the slow action of 
some vegetable tanning material, rapid 
chemical methods the chrome 

proce.ss) by mineral salts and even aided 
by electricity have been called into 
existence and adopted with avitlily 
by the trade. The indigenous tanner 
with no capital and skill who pursues 
crude methods and continues to employ 
defective a|)pliances can no more hold 
his owiv against the cheap . modern 
rnethod.s. Indeed the change in the 
character Of our exports of hides and 
skins to foreign countres |)oints to the 
urgent necessity for the adoption in India 
of the scientific methods and processes 
which are in vt>gue in western countries. 
For some years Madras has been carrying 
on a good export trade in tanned skins. 
The United States of /Xmcrica have 
hitherto been the most iinpc^rtant market 
for the Madras skin.s. lUit within the 
past few years the export traffic (n 
dressed goods has fallen back and the 
demand for Bengal raw skins advancer! 
considerably. In 1904, the exports of 
tanned skins was approximately one- 
half the value of the traffic five years 
previously. This transference of the 
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trade from tanned to untanned skins 
shows that the so-called tanning of 
India is so imperfect that retanning is 
essential, and this is likely to proceed 
in an accelerated degree (to the great 
detriment of the Madras trade) unless 
new methods are introduced. Indeed, 
the industry in India is now conductetl 
according to most inefficient and 
uneconomical methods. If the industry 
had been established on a sound 
economic basis, it would not and could 
not have suffered ; for all the natural 
conditions are in its favour including 
abundant supplies on the spot of skins 
anil tanning substances and cheap 
labour. These advantages however 
were not effectively utilised in con.se- 
(]uence of the absence of capital for 
tanning is essentially an industry in 
which the possession of large resources 
counts for much (J. E. O’Conor) “The 
position however, may be rectified without 
difficulty if capital is forth-coming ; 
and if it is desired to [jrove that 
tanning is a profitable industry, it may 
be observed that where it has been 
undertaken in accordance with sound 
principles, as in the leading tanning 
establishments in Cawnpore and Bombay 
it has been an extremely profitable and 
expanding business.’* Hut in order 
that capital might be forth-coming the 
leather industry must not have the 


ignominy now associated with it. A 
social revolution is necessary before 
such a state of things can be arrived at. 
A mere supply of capital will not 
suffice. Skilled workers having a 
practical training in the modern 
economical methods of tanning are 
necessary who will manage the 
business on a large scale. The heredi- 
tary knowledge and skill of the muchis 
and chatnars again must not be allowed 
to be wasted, but should be joined to 
improved methods of education. The 
tanneries should be started where there 
is a cheap supply of hides and raw 
materials for tanning and also a colony 
of chamars and muchis. Recently, 
however, there seems to be some 
improvement in the leather industry. 
The e.K ports for 1905-6 show a great 
improvement in tanned hides, amount- 
ing to an increase of 63.7 percent in 
quantity and 87.6 percent in value on 
the figures of 1904-5. Some new 
tanneries have been established and 
they are carrying on a brisk business 
The local market is also growing 
in importance and this circumstance also 
manifests the possibilities of their 
development. 

Radiiakamal Mukerjee. 
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It is often remarked by many of 
our educated men that individual 
efforts for the removal of the admitted 
evils of the Hindu Sainaj must be futile 
owing to the inevitable disproportion 
that there must be between the strength 
that can be put forth and the difficulty 
of the task attempted ; and also that 
concerted effort must be out of the 
question in a society which has no 
spirit of unity in it. The logical 
inference from this i.s that our commu- 
nity in its present stage is past 
mending ; and that we mu.st, therefore, 
leave it alone, in the distant hope that 
either it may in course of time work 
out its own salvation ; or some 
Hercules may fortunately appear to 
cleanse this augean stable. That this 
spirit of pessimism and this policy of 
latssez faire are very unreasonable 
will appear to every thoughtful man 
who believes in the efficacy of work. 
The amount of work done by a man 
may be very insignificant, and the 
result achieved, to all appearance, 
may be very inappreciable. But so 
are the tiny seeds which are blown 
about by the summer gusts, and 
the slender germs which spout forth 
from obscure nooks ; and yet some of 
these grow into the great giants of the 
forest. This is not merely the language 


of rhetoric or imagination. \Vc are 
all aware that in the wonderful economy 
of nature no energy is lost ; and that 
is why no work in a right cause, 
however trivial it may be, is in vain. 
It is in this belief that I have ventured, 
from time to time to ru.sh in even 
where angels fear to tread, in the firm 
conviction that though such action 
seem folly in the eyes of worldly wise 
men, it will not appear so to Him who 
is the mysterious mover of all hearts. 

The comparison of -the present Hindu 
Samaj with the Augean stables, which 
iiccurs above, may give offence to 
many ; but none but a biassed mind 
will deem the compari.son to be at all 
wide of the truth. If we are to aim at the 
true welfare of our .society we must 
not mince matters ; but should probe 
home into its ulcers and make deep 
incisions to purge it of its mtirbid 
affections. It is argued by many that 
the long life of our race is a proof 
positive of the fact that its .social 
organisation is, on the whole, a healthy 
one. It is true that the possession 
of such vitality proves that it is sound 
at the core, l^ut has not this vitality 
been on the wane for a long time past ? 
Has our race grown and expanded for 
centuries past or manifested the recu- 
perative or regenerative powers of a 
healthy living organisation ? It is but 
a melancholy fact that it has long 
since, entered on the stage of decadence. 
If we are minilful of the true welfare 
of our community we ought to try to 
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infuse a new spirit and vigour into 
it. It is no use glorying in the past. 
We have drawn too long upon it. If we 
are not to be absolute bankrupts we 
must lay by new stores now. For this 
we must turn our whole attention 
and energy to social reform. It is 
the canker of the social evils 
which is really eating into the vitals 
of our race. Our social system has 
grown effete and out of date. It has 
become unsuitable for the present age 
which in many essential respects, ' is 
different from the ancient ages when 
it was evolved. It has, of course 
changed a great deal under the opera- 
tion of the inexorable law of necessity 
but the change in our society has not 
kept pace with the change in the times. 
All our miseries arc due to our attempt 
to stem the tide of time and set it 
back. We are trying to uphold an anti- 
quated institution against time, it is 
f)erhaps a venerable thing which it 
may seem rude and irreverent to pull 
down with a ruthle.ss hand ; but in a 
conflict between duty and sentiment 
the former ought to prevail.* 

* 'fake the case of the Suttee. It may 
have been a fine sentiment to place the 
husband on the pedestal of the hi^rhest God, 
before the wife, in an age when rights of women 
were not yet fully recognised and respected. 
But to support the immolation of a woman on 
the funeral pyre of her husband now as an act 
of piety would appear to every right- minded 
man as a foolish and pernicious sentiment. 1 
once came across a very curious picture on which 


I shall here refer to only a few of 
the absurd customs and superstistions 
that have long prevailed in our 
community, though they seem to have 
had no justifleation for their existence 
so long. I admit, of course, that all 
beliefs, rites and usages, must in spite of 
of apparent absurdities, have had in 
them something, which, for those, who 
held or observed them at first was 
instinct with lifc; meaning and reality. 
But the old order ‘must change, yielding 
place to the new. It seems that we 
have lost count of time and are still 
living in the past, and cannot therefore 
perceive that the world has changed a 
great deal during this period of our 
social syncope. It is time now that we 
awoke to the fact and adapted our 
social forms to the new environments. 

There are some who counted that 
the social usages of the Hindu and his 
religion are so inseparably bound 
together that you cannot alter the 
former without doing violence to the 
latter ; there are others who think that 
the cementing bond that holds the 
Hindu community together is supplied 
by their social laws, which are religious 

an onion-eater was represented as suffering 
terrible tortures in hell. An orthodox 
Brahmin would perhaps call this a very fine 
picture incujeating a very important religious 
moral. But how would it strike the rest of the 
world T Fiction cannot stand in the light of 
fact, however fine in sentiment it may be. The 
Suttee was based on a fiction and it was bound 
to go. 
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in their character, their religion having 
no unifying principle in it. They fear 
that the rejection of these laws will have 
the effect of loosening and scattering 
the units of the Somaj into isolated 
j^roups ; and further that Hinduism 
itself, when it ceases to be the religion 
of a community, will be modified in a 
thousand different ways according 
the individual light and apprehension 
of independent followers aiul ultimately 
cease to exist as a distinct religion. It 
is really unsafe to deal with any Hindu 
social question without reference to the 
religious aspect of Hindu life. The 
religion of the Hindu pervades every 
sphere and aspect of liis life and is too 
vital a matter to be disregarded. 
C.'oming to the question of our social 
reform we find that our religion which 
should hold our community together, 
assumes widely divergent forms in its 
different sections, and it is in virtue of 
of a rigid .system of social observances 
which arc also religious in their 
character that we have been able 
through long ages to keep ourselves as 
a distinct people. We are constantly 
reminded of our Hinduism by the 
observance of a special and elaborate 
code of prescribed and forbidden 
actions. It is brought home to us by 
numberless ob.servance.s and customs 
that do not belong to the common 
flock and are quite distinct from the 
rest of the world. It is constantly 
dinned into our ears that we are the 
purest of beings In the world and that 


all others are Miechhas and untouchable. 
It is one of our chief duties to keep 
ourselves uncontaminated and unsullied 
by the polluted touch of a Mlechlur 
Our dietary ai’.<l marriage laws 
effectually prevent our social inter- 
course with the people of other 
faiths. h'ood that is goo<l enough 
for them is unclean and an abomina- 
tion to us. It is, therefore, rightly 
apprehended that the blow which 
will strike at the root of the Hindu 
social system will also fall heavily 
upon the Hindu religion. It is urged 
that if we are to adhere to this religion 
of the ancient sages of India, we must 
also keep intact the social system 
evolved by them. There is however, 
a very great error involved i»i this 
contention. Religion is a matter of 
.sacrosanct belief. Religion and science 
are generally held to be distinct and 
alien to one other. It is in its es.sence 
mystical ; it is grasping by faith of the 
unknown and the unknowable. An old 
religion, therefore, though not consonant 
with modern ideas, may still hold 
its ground against the invasion of new 
lights and new truth.s. No religion 
really has a sound rational existence, 
although the preachers of every one 
may try to prove their faith to be the 
only and absolutely true one. People 
do not generally choose a religion by 
comparison and .selection but they are 
born in it and adhere to it most 
enthusiastically owing to the fact 
that from their early childhood they 
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have learned to cherish a deep faith 
in it. This inherited and ingrained 
faith can hardly be beneficially replaced 
by an acquired faith based on pure 
reason. The history of religions shows 
that one mystical creed has been re 
placed by another of the same type but 
never by one based on a rational 
philosophy. * Faith is stronger than 
reason ; every religion must have in it 
an element of the supernatural or 
superhuman to capture the mind of 
man and to appeal to his faculty of 
faith ; and must, therefore, transcend 
the province of science and reason. 
Reason and Science are human ; but 
faith is a divine power in man which 
does not submit to reason. Try to 
subordinate it to reason and it will 
fade away leaving but scepticism in 
its place. The present age with all its 
advancement in knowledge cannot 
boast of a greater religiosity than the 
ancient ages, and even in the past 
times the progress of philosopy in any 
age was not necessarily accompanied 
by a corresponding progress in religious 
faith. It is the man of faith and not 
the philosopher who becomes a seer 
and prophet. Reason banishes the 
gods to make way for the elements. In 
the cold light of reason science flourishes 
but faith dwindles. It is immaterial 
what a man's religion is, so long as it 

• Buddhism may be regarded as such a 
religion ; but it did not spread by reason of its 
rationality^ but by virtue of the divinity which 
was soon attributed to its founder. 


can inspire in him a deep, abiding and 
and true faith in God. When such a 
faith prevails in the world there can be 
no conflict between the different religions. 
The Hindus of the olden times had 
this faith and it was for this that there 
was no religious intolerance or persecu- 
tion among them. 

I have thus tried to show that religion 
is sustained by faith, and changed only 
as faith changes ; but faith does not 
and need not always change with the 
change of human knowledge. A social 
system, however, stands on a different 
footing. Its ends are worldly and 
practical and as such are gained best 
by its comformity to reason and know- 
ledge. Sociology is a science and every 
society oi^ht to be moulded according 
to the best patterns approved by it. 
The connection between the religion 
and the social laws and usages of the 
Hindus is an accidental one and had 
its origin in peculiar circumstances which 
no longer exist. The religious obliga- 
tion which was attached to every social 
law and practice, is no longer necessary 
or useful to ensure an obedience to it. 
As a matter of fact the obligation is 
recognised by few at the present day. 
That the social restriction and 
ordinances are more or less respected 
even in. the present age of reason and 
independent thinking, is due not to 
any religious regard for them, but to 
the fear of social persecution or 
ostracism. In these circumstances it 
is a mistake to try to preserve a 
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connection between religion and social 
affairs, which has already been snapi:)ed 
by the hand of time. We should now 
dissociate the two and make them 
stand on independent grounds. If 
such separation is fatal to Hinduism, 
it is to be understood that it is not a 
religion but only a social polity. 
Hinduism, fortunately, is not merely a 
bundle of regulations for a society ; 
but it contains a deep spiritual signi- 
ficance and guidance and possesses a 
well-defined entity in a body of fixed 
doctrines and modes of worship It 
must , therefore, be capable, by itself, 
of creating a common bond of fellow- 
ship and brother-hood among its followers 
independently of any social bond. 
There will, of course, be sub-sections 
under it, but these will always be held 
together under the common denomina- 
tion of Hindu by certain common ties 
of their religion. • 

I shall now draw attention to some 
blots of the Hindu Somaj, not in a 
spirit of cavil, but in the desire of 
of appealing to good sense and honesty 
of my confreres to abrogate in practice 
what they condemn in theory ; and to 
look facts in the face and pronounce 
unbiassed judgment on what has so 
long been matter of unreasoning 
belief. It is by the weight of opinion 
and example of practice that the 
society will purge itself of its 
abuses. Many of us now recognise the 
unreasonableness and inconvenience of 
the severe code ef dietary laws which 


govern the Hindu Samaj. They are so 
unsuited to the present times and so 
absolutely impracticable under the 
present conditions that some are found 
to flout them almost openly and others 
to have recourse to pitiable shifts to 
keep up an appearance of observing them. 
The law regarding Ucchista ( ) 
which makes the touch of cooked food 
a contamination is again equally absurd 
and unreasonable. It may have been 
originally intended to inculcate cleanli- 
ness upon the ignorant ; but it has now 
become the source of a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and vexation. 
There arc so many ramifications and 
complexities belonging to this law and 
so many glosses, scholiums and 
commentaries on them that a volume 
might be filled with them. Boiled rice 
is unclean after a certain stage in the 
boiling ; boiled dal (split, pul.se) is not 
so until salt is added to it. Gur (treacle) 
may be prepared by a Mahomedan by 
boiling and condensing the liquid juice ; 
but he must not touch it when it is again 
melted by a Hindu for his use, raw 
milk may be touched by him but not 
when it is boiled. Rice boiled in the 
husk is not unclean. Flour pastes 
fried in ghee (clarified butter) are not 
unclean, but they become so when they 
contain a mixture of rfn/, curries with- 
out salt are not unclean, Aloodi and 
chira (fried rice and pasted rice) are 
not unclean as they are, but become 
.so when moistened with water. All 
earthen and metallic vessels are 
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conductors of this contamination, but 
the earth is a nonconductor in regard 
to it. If a finger is soiled the whole 
hand is infected, but the defilement 
does not reach above the wrist. There 
is of course a great deal of diversity 
of practice in these matters, and there 
are different schools holding different 
opinions about them. There is, however, 
hardly any dispute among these over 
any question of the touchability or 
untouchability of food ; for there .is a 
nice spirit of docility and accommodation 
among them ; so that every Hindu will 
be prepared to go to any length to 
oblige a brother Hindu by following 
his practice, for the time being in any 
such matter. With a becoming humi- 
lity every one pays due deference to 
the opinion of others, so that there is a 
happy family of men rejoicing in the 
common name of Hindu and glorying 
in their unity bohi of diversity. It is 
impossible for me to give the non- 
Hindu reader an adequate idea of the 
infinite curfositics and mysteries of this 
science of food-touch. It is a monu- 
ment of inventive fertility and trifling 
ingenuity. 

The laws regarding the corruptibility 
of water among us, are equally curious 
and absurd. Water touched by a 
washerman is foul, but not so when 
touched by a barber. A masonry well 
may be touched by a Mahomedan 
without contaminating its water ; but 
an earthen well will be defiled by such 
touch. He may approach a vessel of 


water in the open even within a foot of it 
withont any harm to it ; but if he 
enters a room he will spoil all water 
in it however distant it may be from 
him ; though a very thin partition 
will save it. A thousand Mahomedans 
may bathe io a stagnant pool of water 
without defiling it, and a Brahmin will 
fill his pitcher of drinking water just 
from the spot where they have immers- 
ed themselves without any scruple ; 
but if any of them happens to touch 
the pitcher or even any part of the 
body of t\ye Brahmin the water will be 
immediately fouled thereby. A Maho- 
medan must not touch a hookah (a 
smoking apparatus) with water in it, 
but he may carry a bottle of wine 
or lemonade without any objection. 
But I must pause, for there is no end 
to such absurd and illogical rules and 
conventions regarding the touchability 
of water among us. The caste system 
is another rotten issue in the Hindu 
community ; caste feelings permeate 
every section of the society. A barber 
will look down upon a washerman ; 
and a milkman will not consort with 
a barber. Our caste system is defended 
by some on the ground that class 
distinction which is the essence of 
this system prevails in European 
countries also. But they forget that 
in those countries there are no fixed 
and permanent barriers between class 
and class which may not be over- 
stepped in any case. There, for social 
purposes the community is divided 
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between those who come from the top 
shelves and those who come out of the 
lower ones ; but there is no impassable 
barrier between class and class. I need 
not dwell upon the evils of this system, 
for all unprejudiced minds will clearly 
sec them and will find it dull to read 
arguments in support of that of which 
they are fully convinced ; and the rest 
have convinced themselves that no proof 
against that which they consider to be 
correct will ever be found. I do not 
think it possible for the whole system 
to be discarded at once ; but its harsher 
features may perhaps be easily 
removed, if educated o|)inion is strong 
against them. I have here indicated 
only a few of the plague-spots in our 
samaj by way of illustrating its sorry 
condition ; to make an exhaustive 
mention of all of them would be useless 
and out of place here. 

The advent of the Knglish into this 
country brought a new light with it. 
The spirit of rational enquiry which 
was long absent from it came in their 
wake. A new impulse of scientific 
enquriy also was born ; and the in- 
fluence of these has to a certain extent 
lessened the power of our recessive 
priest-hood, the fatal obscurantism 
of which has been the cause of the 
decadence and degeneracy of the 
Hindu. Acquiescence in any dictum 
as authentic because it bears the 
imprimatur of some authority is no 
longer consistent with the modern 
spirit of free-thinking which surbordi- 


nates authority to truth. The educated 
section is penetrated by neological 
tendencies. I cannot, however, ignore the 
fact that as there is a tendency within 
the Hindu Samaj to change, there is also 
a tendency to conservatism at work 
within its bosom. There is a conflict 
going on between the forces that make 
for a persistence in the old usages 
and customs and the forces which 
tend to abolish them. Yet it is 
certain that i)rogressive ideas are 
gaining ground while conservatism 
is finding its stronghold cheifly among 
the uneducated and the females. The 
duty of every educated Hindu who 
has the welfare of his community at 
heart, is to help on the cause of 
progress and reform in his .society 
and to discountenance every movement 
that may retard it. There are, of 
course, S(jme persons who are enemies 
to reform out of sheer perverseness. 
Their vciws aae warped, hasty, bigoted 
ptejudiced and (jut>of-date. riiey sit 
tight with their backs U])on every 
avenue of light and resist all attempts 
in the direction of reform. Rea.son, 
facts, argument and common scn.se 
appeal t«j them in vain. They call 
themselves Hindus while they sit loo.se 
to every true Hindu doctrine and 
play at being saints and ascetics and 
Gurus and prophets. I would warn 
the educated Hindus not to fall into 
their toils to be dragged back into 
the fold of darkne.ss from which they 
have just emerged. They must steer 
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clear on the hand of the rock of violent 
radicalism which would condemn the 
Hindu society and Hinduism to a 
painless euthanasia, and on the other 
hand, of the whirlpool of bigotry, 
superstition and narrow-minded con- 
servatism. 

There seems to prevail an apprehen- 
sion amc)ng the more observant and 
and watchful of our people that vve 
are gradually deteriorating in body 
and in mind. Our subjection to foreign 
rule for long ages may be the cause of 
this degeneracy ; but I am inclined to 
think that there is some thing else to 
account for it, as far as our age is 
concerned. The modern Hindu, to my 
mind, lives, in most cases, a life of 
duplicity. He does not believe a great 
deal of what he is compelled to respect 
in outward appearance. He has often 
to sacrifice his principles for the sake 
of avoiding a conflict with his Somaj. 
No true manhood can grow out of this 


moral dissimulation, this conflict 
between individual conscience and 
social conscience. No man can have 
any respect for himself when he casts 
his convictions to the winds and 
panders to the prejudices of his Somaj \ 
and a man who loses self-respect will 
gradually lose his higher self also. If 
this diagnosis is true should wc not 
try to root out the disease ? Should we 
not rise against the tyranny of vested 
interests and prejudiced ignorance and 
carry on a crusade against the Orgoglio 
of a rotten system of social polity ? 
It is a pity that the mind that is to 
move in this matter is in many cases 
paralysed May God give us true 
convictions and also the courage of 
conviction ! 

jATiNDkA Chandra Guha. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

“ Quaff while thou canst.’* 

— liyroti. 


( I ) 

Suffus’d with rosy-blush behold the dawn 
While on her cheeks still f^jlows the [)artinjj kiss — 
The golden h'arewell — of the wakinj^ sun ! 

Awake, love ! and drink thy sweet soul into bliss ! 

( 2 ) 

Pour out the sparkling grape for thee and me ! 
Pour out Libation to the dawning day ! 

Drain to the dregs the cup of Revelry, 

While yet the heart retains its vernal May ! 

( 3 ) 

“ Wake, Nveary Pilgrims ! wake, and each in turn 
(Methinks a voice zoithin the tavern said,) 

“ Apply to the cold Lips the ncctar’d urn, 

“ Kre youth and l^eauty in the dust arc laiil !” 

( 4 ) 

Without, a band of Pilgrims, new-arriv’d, 

Stand, bowls in hand, impatient for tlie sun ! 

“ Unbar the door and genial warmth provide,” 

“ To-day here,” they cry, “ but to-morrow — gone !” 

( 5 *) 

Lo ! Spring her flow’ry Pilgrimage renews. 
Reviving drooping hearts and hopes forlorn ! 

Ay, but the soul repines, and, silent, rues 
The Past it can’t recall, but e’er must mourn ! 
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( 6 ) 

Gone, gone our Eden with its blissful fields ! 

Nor aught remains, but mem’ry of a Face, 

“ But still the vine its ancient Ruby yields ’* 

And thus, in part, redeems primeval curse ! 

( 7 ) 

Hark ! Nightingales their plaintive Anthem sing ! 
Cry to the crimson Rose for crimson Wine ! 

Oh I for a draught of Vintage in sweet Spring ! 
Oh ! for a draught of the immortal Vine ! 

( 8 ) 

So let’s away, Love ! and taste ruddy wine ! 
Forget the Winter in the warmth of Spring ! 
Forget our nearing dooms, nor, vain, repine ! 

For golden youth flics out on hasty wing ! 


X. Mukiiekjkk. 
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OLOBIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 

“ Nisi domimis frustmr 

Although the Sankhyists aiul the 
Vedantists differ as to the ultimate 
nature and primal cause of matter and 
life, they do however agree in uphold- 
ing the classification and functions of 
the ‘Tanmatras* and their three 
immediate predecessors and sixteen 
modifications or production.s.* 

• It is very doubtful whether the Sankhya 
system of philosophy ha.s come down to us in 
tlic same form as conceived by its great 
oimdcr, Kapila. No work of Kapila himself 
has been preserved. 

As pre- Buddhistic he cannot have Nourished 
later than B. C. 550. The oldest surviving 
manual of the system, is however the ‘Sankhya- 
Karika’ of Iswara Krishna, who at the latest 
belongs to the 5th century A. D. The Sankhya- 
Sutras long regarded as the oldest text-book 
of the system and attributed to Kapila, were 
composed about 1400 A, D. by Vijnan-Bhikshu 
the famous commentator *)f 
Jajnavalkiya Smriti, as he himself says in one 
place : — 

^ B 

In the ‘Padma-Puran* mention is made of 
two Kapilas, the one • descended from Rishi 
Kardama and called Vasudeva ; the other 
belonging to Agni-vamsha. The system of 
philosophy promulgated by the former is alleged 
to have been in complete accordance with the 
spirit of the Vedas, while that of the latter 
is said to be unorthodox and anti-Vedic in 
spirit and scope. 


ofiwrl g 

Says Haladeva Vidyabhusan in his commen- 
tary on the ‘\'cdanta-].)arsan’ called ^(lovinda- 
Bhasy; 

c<« ( ?t?cirgtctrji| ) 

cwt(itc5,'CTtfg’«r.«tw I 

Professor Khys Davids, the eminent Pali 
scholar of ICiiropc docs also believe that the 
later Sankhya has been fiilliered on the 
ancient sage Kajiila and like the fathering of 
the collection of fables, made by Planitudes in 
the 14th century A. D., upon /lCsf)p, the story- 
teller of the 5th century B. C., it has been 
eminently successful, has deceived many, anti 
is -Still widely accepted. (r'/Vfc Prof. Rhys 
Davids’ “Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. 1 
translated from Pali 'I’exts). 

But although the later system of .Sankhya 
philosophy as it has come down to us is some- 
what anti-Vcdic in its spirit and sct>pe, a good 
deal of its doctrines has been accepted by 
almost every school of Indian thought prevail- 
ing in Hindustan. Kor example, in commenting 
on Sutra 17 of Chap. 11 ., Sec. 11 of the Vedanta- 
Darsan, Haladeva Vidyabhusan says : - 

t®; 

wtfrf* I citft’irwtCTi g 

So also Nilkantha, the famous commentator 
of the Mahabharat in commenting on the 29th 
stanza of Chap. 235th of the i^antiparva says : — 

»f% ntwwtfH CTfW nuw 
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As said before, according to the 
opinion of the sage-philosophers of 
India, these Tanmatras ( ) are of 

five kinds, namely, Sabda-Tanmatra or 
Sound-inchoate ; Sparsa-tanmatra or 
Touch-inchoate ; Rasa-tanmatra or 
Taste-inchoate and Gandha-tanmatra 
or Smell-inchoate. Some say that these 
Tanmatras were produced simultaneous- 
ly but the consensus of opinions leans 
to the side of their successive evolution, 
the one from the other, as the following 
texts from Sruti and smriti will 
testify : — 

“ The disciples asked the preceptor 
‘ what indestructible and eternal Essence 
did exist before creation ?’ The 
preceptor answered, that at that time, 
neither gross elements like those formed 
by the combination of light, water and 
earth, nor subtle elements like Primordial 
matter and its seven other forms, nor 
gross nor subtle elements did exist ; 
the only essence existing then was 
‘Brahma’ ( ) with His inherent and 

latent force called ' Tama-Sakti.’ From 
Him originated ‘Tamas’ or chaos 
impermeated by His spirit, which is 
callerl ‘ Akshara ’ or ' Khetrajna.’ From 
■ Akshara ’ came forth ‘ Avyakta ’ or 
Primordial matter endowed with the 
attributes of Satwa, Rajas and Tamas, 
from which originated ‘ Mahat ’, ( 1 

from ' Mahat ’ came ' Ahankara ’ from 


‘Ahankara’ originated the five Tanmatras 
successively, as well as the Indriyas or 
organs of knowledge and action and these 
gave birth to the gross elements, such as 
Akasha ( ), Vayu ( Tej 

( CW ), Ap ( n»f ) and Prithivi. ( ) 

All these are the constituent elements 
of the mundane egg ” Subalopanishad. 

It will be found that in the original 
text no mention is made of Akshara 
( ), Avyakta ( ), Mahat 

( ), Ahankara ( ), Tanmatras 

(^^13(1 and the Indriyas ( ), 
but says the commentator, the gap is to 
be filled up by these, as having been 
mentioned by implication : 

firf5i«i; I 'suK 1 

irr^mfirfanftfn I 'smK 

Or the words Akasha, Vayu etc. of 
the text may ba explained as meaning 
respectively the five Tanmatras such 
as Sabda-tanmatra, Sparsa-tanmatra etc. 
enumerated before as in Gita Chap. 7, 
verse 4, as well as in Taittiriyopanishad, 
Chap. 1 1., Sec. i, as commented on by 
Nilkantha * who says : — 

"»l<c^rfait 5>rBUiaR 

* Nilkantha’s great commentary on the 
Mahabharata is known as *Hharata-Bhava-Dipa.* 
His father’s name was Govinda-Suri and he was 
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The following text quoted from the 
' Mahabharat ’ is more explicit on the 
point : — 

W II «* 1 

'•IWI? wtfl® '5*W5^ I ««• I 

*13: II 9 <\ II 

•tirr® w: h ov b 

«riui 11 « 11 

I 

C5^t< *I*1H ^55 '«‘t^ II 8 • II 

II 

“ Urged by the desire of creation, 
Mind which is far-reaching, has many 
courses and desires and doubt for its 
leading characteristics, begins to create 
various kinds of objects by modifications 
of itself. * Akasha ’ first originates 

probably a Dercani Brahmin. At the end of 
f^antiparva, Nilkantha thus speaks of 
himself 

wi® wnitu *?!< srtfrtirtH I 

«i# «ftoinf>wt^ ^rnnfe^Piwt cn»»iif«ft«rjtti< 1 

11W rw«i 1 

caiU« r»®f8fi< V. •nn^’iwi sft I 

*1 1 

«C<1 I 

The following note occurs about Nilkantha 
in the English translation of Nischal l)as*s 
‘Vicliar-Sagar’ a Hindi w'ork of great repute on 
the Vedantic system of Philosophy. 

“Nilkant Pandit, tlie wisest of them 
Wrote his commentaries on Bharat 
Wherein is mentioned the disscussion, 

. rhat the conclusion of the ‘Sruti’ is unas- 
sailable.” 

Vlchar-Sagar, Sec. VII. 


from it, being endowed with the 
property of .sound. From ‘A kasha' by 
modification originates the bearer of all 
scent.s, viz, the pure and powerful Vayu 
endowed with the property of touch. 
From V^ayll also by modification 
originates ‘ Tej ’ possessing the proper- 
ty of colour. From ‘ Tej ’ by modifica- 
tion originates ‘ Ap ’ having taste for its 
attribute and from ‘ Ap ’ by modification 
originates ‘ Hhumi * having scent for its 
attribute. These repre.seiit primary 
creation and ac(|uire in succession the 
attributes of the immediately preceding 
ones.” (.'antiparva Chap. 231, verses 

35-40. • 

In the texts quoted from the 
Mahabharat the words Akash, Vayu, 
Tej, Ap and lihumi stand respectively 
for the five Tanmatras, such Jis Sabda- 
tanmatra, Sparsa-tanmatra etc. as enu- 
merated before, for according to the 
gloss of Nilkantha, the well-known 
commentator of the Mahabharat ‘^31 

that is to say here by the words ‘Aka.sha* 

* .Subtle ekunents : --'Fhe Indian Philoso- 
phers divide the elements into two kinds viz. 
subtle and gross. 'I'he subtle elements arc 
five in number and arc collcrtively known as 
the ‘Tanmalras\ while the gross elements arc 
formed by the quintuplication ( ) of 

the subtle ones. In the .Sanskrit literature 
the subtle elements arc called 'Sukshma-bhutas’ 
( ) and the gross *.Slhula-bhutas^ ( ) 

as ibc following text quoted from ‘Vedanta- 
Sara’ will show 

cwn*iw I I 
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etc. are to be understood the five 
Tanmatras beginning with Sabda- 
Tanmatra or sound-inchoate. Also the 
first part of the last couplet refers to 
the five Tanmatras or subtle elements, 
for the same commentator in comment* 
ing on the last couplet of the verses 
quoted here says, “ 

I” T hat is to say 
the rule that the elements acquire in 
succession the attributes of their 
immediately preceding ones from which 
they have originated, is applicable to 
the subtle elements only * for each of 
the gross elements formed by the 
quintuplication of the five subtle ones 
possess the characteristic attributes of 
the five. To be more explicit, the 
sage philosophers of India say, that of 
the five subtle elements, Sabda- 
Tanmatra or Sound-inchoate contains 

* nv/fc’ also Vishnupuranam, I*l. I. Chap. 11 . 
verses 36-46. It will be foiinil that in the 
Vishnu-puran is said to 

be enveloped by Hhut.adi-Ahankara and 
is said to have been transferred into 
(.Sparsa-inalra), but as we learn from 
<1*1. the noted commentary on 
Vedantasara : •HC'WlUtri 

ft 

tft vaift 

iWIrttft iftft'stf- 

•|ilft\»Jl« ’wftft; I The words ?H, 

evil, of verses 36-46 of tnc said Puran are to 
be understood as equivalents of 

etc. respectively. This is 
also corroborated by verse 42nd included 
thecin. 


potentially the four other Tanmatras, 
such as Sparsa, Rupa. Rasa and Gandha- 
Tanmatras. So Sparsa-Tanmatra or 
Touch-inchoate in addition to its 
own property of ‘ touch * is endowed 
with the additional property of 
•sound* and contains potentially the 
attributes of the three other * Tanma- 
tras* beginning with Rupa-Tanmatra 
or color-inchoate ; and so on, till we 
come to the last of the subtle elements 
VIZ, Gandha-Tanmatra, which in addition 
to its own characteristic property of 
smell (iiKhoate) is endowed with the 
peculiar properties ♦ of the four other 
subtle elements viz, sound (inchoate), 
touch (inchoate), colour (inchoate) and 
taste (inchoate). 

In fact ‘ Sabda-Tanmatra is the 
subtlest of all the five elements and 
Gandha-Tanmatra or smell-inchoate 
is the least subtle of all. The arrange- 
ment may somewhat be likened to 
that of a five tubed telescope, where 
all the five tubes telescoped represent 
‘ Sabda-Tanmatra’ or sound-inchoate, 
while the second tube drawn out with 
the three successive ones telescoped 
within it, represents ‘ Sparsa-Tanmatra* 

* In speaking of the subtle elements and 
their properties or attributes wc do not mean 
to say that there is any real distinction between 
the two, for .all these go under the general 
name of *(iunas’ or attributes, still as it is 
customary to speak of the head of Rahu, which 
consists of a head only, also is it customary 
to speak of the properties or attributes of the 
subtle elements. 
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or touch-inchoate and so on till we 
come to ‘ Gandha-Tanmatra * or smell- 
inchoate which is represented by all 
the tubes drawn out ; with this difference 
that although the tubes telescoped 
within the others represent the Tan- 
matras in their potential stage, with 
the exception of the outermost covering 
tube the others are to be regarded as 
non-existent for the time being. Thus 
in the case of Sabda-Tanmatra. which 
is represented by all the five tubes 
telescoped within each other, the 
outermost covering tube is to be regarded 
as the representative of the Tanmatra, 
while the other four representing the 
potential stages of Sparsa, Kupa, Rasa 
and Gandha-Tanmatras are to be con- 
sidered as if they did not exist at all. 

It may be asked that if Sabda- 
Tanmatra or sound-inchoate contains 
within itself the four other Tanmatras, 
even though in their potential stages, 
how can it be the subtlest of all the 
five subtle elements ? Properly speak- 
ing, the question is unanswerable at 
the present stage of our knowledge, so 
we can only refer to eertain passages 
of Chhandagyopanishad, where it deals 
with the anecdote of Swetaketu and 
his father Aruni. Not that the passages 
referred to in any way explain this 
mysterious aspect of Nature or rather 
her machineries, but simply because 
they present an analogous case. The 
anecdote comprises a long discourse 
between Aruni and his son Swetaketu 
regarding the nature of God and His 


creation. In one place Aruni tells his 
son to go and procure a fruit of the 
tree called ‘ FiCus Re/i^iosa' Sweta- 
ketu having procured one, is asked by 
his father to break it into pieces and 
to tell him as to what he finds within 
it. Swetaketu having broken the fruit, 
informs his father that he finds nothing 
but very small seeds within it. The 
son is again asked by his father to 
break one of these small seeds and to 
tell him its contents. The son after 
having broken one of these seeds tells 
his father that he finds nothing within 
it what may be said to be in^ aiiy way 
different from it. “Now then, my son” 
says Aruni, the father “that which you 
do not see in the seed is the subtlest 
originating cause of this big banyan 
tree with its overhanging boughs and 
spreading branches, doiVt you believe 
this ?’’ To this the son answers that 
having ocular demonstration, how 
could he deny the fact that this very 
small seed at least, contains within 
itself potency enough to produce a big 
banyan tree like the one from the fruit 
of which it has been procured. 
Likewise, my son, the Seed of this 
universe is the subtlest possible 
imaginable Reasoning in an analo- 

r9wi w w- 

I M Cftm u 
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gous way, we might say that although 
‘Sabda-Tanmatra contains within itself 
the other Tanmatras in their potential 
stage, it may at the same time be the 
subtlest of all. 

Thus we think we have cited texts 
showing that according to almost all 
schools of thought prevailing in Hindu- 
stan • the Tanmatras or subtle elements 


CWC^WI Ifw -11^ V '8'<1 

ttt’iftcutnfw, im: 

«ra: I 

Similar ideas occur in Mahahharat and 
V'ishnupuran. 

(^) I 

(«; iMW: I'll 1 

^il'gW V'tl 

• In the ChhandogyopanishacJ there is a 
passage relating to the cre.'ition of the universe 
which has given ^ rise to a sect of philosophers 
known as the, ‘Drishti-Srishti-vadis.’ Nilkantha 
the famous commentator of the Mahahharat 
very facetiously describes the motto of this 
sect ft 

I That is to say these philosophers 
hold to the opinion that the spirit of all the 
Sh<astras tends ’to prove that all things were 
created simultaneously. The passage referred 
to being : - i|Cir^ C^CW*!® I 

utiiw I nn 4^1 Mvi 

IF « 

utiw I SB 

w w I 

It will be seen that in the passage quoted 
from Chhandogya no mention is made of 
Prakriti, Mahal Ahankara and the two 


are classified into five different kinds, 
v/z, Sabda-Tanmatra or sound-inchoate, 
SparsaTanmatra, or touch-inchoate, 
Rupa-Tanmatra or colour-inchoate, 
Rasa-Tanmatra or taste-inchoate and 
Gandha-Taninatra or smell-inchoate and 

'I'anmatras coming before Tej namely Sabda- 
Tanmatra and Sparsa-Tanmatra. To reconcile 
this apparent di.sagrccment with the unani- 
mously accepted theories of the Rishis of India 
regarding the creator and the process of 
creation, it is explained that the creator having 
entered Prakriti or Primordial matter, which 
may, for the time being, be regarded as the 
habitat of Brahma, cast his eyes around and 
that this casting of the eye, called ‘ * 

is the same as the Mahattatwa of the other 
systems of pliilosophy. This is supported by 
the two fofiowing texts 

«w^ift fturt^ 

ajft* '•wwtfti ini 'stft *iftiwf» I ^ 

I C’ftft’V- 

I Pandit Nilkantha in commenting on 

verses 4-6 of chap. 311th of the gantiparva of 
Mahabharatasays incidentally 

sj|fja^t«tc»i«s?iv^w ▼»*> ftfftwtftrfi 

nnmiT nftf: tf« 

: II Needless to say that in 

the cited commentaries “Pradhan”, “Avyakta” 
and “Avyakrita” are but different names ef 
Prakriti or Primordial matter. As regards 
Ahankara or Individuality, it is said that the 
creator’s fict of identifying himself with many is 
the same as the *Ahankara-Tattw;i’ of the other 
systems ; flSr it is through Ahankara, say the 
philosophers of India, that the notion of duality 
and heterogeneity arises {vhte Brihadaranyaka, 
Chap. II, Brahmin iv,sec. 14 ; also Mahabharata, 
yantiparva, Chap. 307, verses 34-38) Derivatively 
too ^Ahankara’ means some principle which 
compels the self to identify with that which it 
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that of these, Sabda-Tanmatra, the least 
subtle of all, is the immediate predecessor 
and originating cause of Sparsa-Tanma- 
tra, which again is the immediate cause of 
Rupa^Tanmatra and so on, till we come 
to Gandha-Tanmatra which being the 
last of the productions is the least subtle 
of all, for says Nilkantha“jit®^:i[«C’Jt^*^ 

CWSt I ’IV 

tfAwt #” Moreover all these 
schools of thought are unanimous in 
successively tracing the descent of these 
subtle elements from avyakta Prakriti 
or iinmanifcst primordial matter, what- 
ever differences of opinion might exist 
amongst them regarding the ultimate 
nature and origin of matter and life. 

is not. W5W w« famw wwa Ifw 1 

wfwsste^ ‘f»/ «wti; 1 1 

TJie word ‘Tej’ like ‘Atrna’ is used in various 
senses in the Upinishads. F'or example, in 
commenting on the word ‘ Fej’ ( ) 
occurring in the sentence 

w «itci «nnc««rPi 

I lialadeva vidyahhusan says 
that here by the mord *Tej’ is to be understood 
all the five elements, for according to another 
text ‘J*va’ represented by the word ‘Prana’ does 
not only consist of the element *Tej’ but the other 
four elements as well. ^ f 

I ^ c«iri I jyi: wtan 
▼Wfwi utcifti: 

n (For a full comprehension 
of the arguments adduced forth by lialadeva, 
viiie his commentaries on sutras i-6 of Chapter 
II, Sec. iii, and sutras 5-6 of Chapter IV, 
Sec, ii, of the Vedanta- Darsan). Hence we 
may say that by a figure of speech called 
Lakshana’ (IWII) the word ‘Tej’ may be taken 


Having premised so far it is time 
enough to discuss some of the general 
characteristics of the Tanmatras* or 
subtle elements as ascertained by the 
sage-philosophers of India, with a view 
to show that these are none other than 
those ultimate realities, subtle, far- 
reaching and wonderful which according 
to Sir William Crookes, lie in the 
shadowy realm between llie known and 
the unknown. 

{To fit* amtiuued), 

G. C. Mukhkrjkk. 

as rcprcscMitative t)f Its predecessors ‘Akasha’ 
and ‘Vayu.’ Or wc may say that in the 
account of the creation given in the quoted 
passage taking the words ‘'I'cj,’ ‘Ap’ and ‘Anna’ 
as representative of elements which arc visible 
or Murta (^i), Akasha and Vayu arc included 
in the general name of ‘Amiiria’ as in 

Ib'ihadarnnyakapanishad, Chap. 11, Hrih. iii, 
Secs, {-3 and as in the passage it is intended to 
show that formless and corporate visible bodies 
arc alike permeated by the Supreme Lord, wc may 
suppose that ‘Akasha’ and ‘V'ayu’ which has 
neither form nor colour is included in the term 
‘Amurta’ whicli proceeds upwards from ‘Vayu’ 
and ends in ‘Akshara’ the first manifest form 
of the Supreme Lord. A reference to passages 
or Sections 1-4, Chap. iv. of the some Upanishad 
will show that by the words ‘'fej’ ‘Ap’ and ‘Anna, 
the subtle elements are meant. "I hus wc find 
that all the authoritative systems of philosophy 
unanimously agree in upholding the class! fica- 
of the principles from prakriti or Primordial 
matter to solid earth and although the ‘Drishti- 
Srishti vadis* say that all things were created 
simultaneously even they cannot deny that these 
are bound together like the links of a chain, 
even though that chain may be an endless one* 
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EASTERN BENGAL NOTES 
AND QUERIES. 

Edited bv H. E. Stapleton. 

V. 

THE LAST STAND OF THE 
AFGHANS IN BENGAL.^ 

Reprinted from the Emperor Jahdngir^s 
oivn account in the Tiizuk-i-Jahdngfri 
( Rogers and Beveridge's translation^ 
pp, 207^215), 

On the 13th Farwardin, corresponding 
with the 29th Muharram, a representation 
from Islam Khdn arrived to the effect 
that through the blessing of Allah’s 
favour and through the benign influence 
of the royal grace, l^cngal had been 
freed from the disturbance of ‘Usman, 
the Afghan. Before the circumstances 
of this war are written down, some 
particulars with regard to Bengal will 

(i). In a subsequent number of the Notes 
and Queries' a paper by Babu Upendra Chandra 
(luha, will be published, containing new facts 
that apparently settle the long controversy as 
to the site of the defeat and death of Usman 
Khan, the last independent Afghan ruler of 
North Eastern India. The account of the 
battle here given is reprinted by way of 
introduction to the paper. It may be added 
that Islam Khan was the Viceroy who moved 
the Mughal capital from Tandah to Dacca 
in 1608 : while Daud Karani, who was the 
last Afghan King in Bengal to strike coins 
in his own name, had been defeated and 
slain at Rajmahal in 1576 A. D. Usman’s 
death took place on the lath March, 1612 A. D. 


be recorded.* Bengal is a country of 
great extent, and in the second clime 
its length, from the port of Chittagong 
to Gari, is 450 kos ; and its breadth, 
from the North rn hills to the boundary 
of Sarkar Madaran, 220 kos. Its 
revenue is about 60 krorcs of dams.® 
The former rulers of this place always 
had 20,000 horse, a lakh of foot-soldiers, 
1,000 elephants, and 4,000 or 5,000 
warboats. From the time of Shir Khdn 
and his son Salim KhAn^ this country 
was in the possession of the Afghans. 
When the throne of sovereignty 
of Hindustan in the hands of my 
revered father acquired beauty and 
splendour, he ordered the victorious 
forces (of the empire) into it, and for 
a long time made the conquest of it 
his object, until the aforesaid province, 
through the great efforts of the chiefs 
of the victorious State, passed from 
the possession of Daud Karani, who 
was the last of its rulers. That wretch 
w.as killed in the fight with Khdn Jahdn, 
and his army became scattered and in 
desperate condition. From that date 
until now the province is in the 
possession of the servants of the State. 
In the end a few of the remaining 
Afghans had remained in the corner 
and sides of the country, and kept a 

(2) . Copied from Ayin. See Jarrett, ii, 115. 
Sec also Elliot, VI, 326. 

(3) . This is equal to one krore, fifty lakhs 
of rupees. The Sarkar of Orissa was included 
in Bengal, and its revenue is included in this. 
(Note of Say y id Ahmad). 
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few distant places in their possession, 
until, by degrees, most of that body 
became despised and helpless, and were 
captured by the chiefs of the State in 
the places of which they had still 
possession. When the arrangement of 
the affairs of rule and empire, simply 
through the grace of God, became 
entrusted to this humble servant of the 
throne of Alla, in the first year after 
iny accession [ 1606 A. D. ] I sent 
for Rija Mdn Singh, who had been 
appointed to the rule and government of 
that place, to Court, and sent Qutbu-d- 
d/n Khan^ who, out of all the officials, 
was distinguished as my foster-brother, 
in his place. As he entered the 
province he attained to martyrdom at 
the hand of one of those mischievous 
ones who had been appointed to that 
country, and that man, who had not 
thought of the consequences, also 
obtained the reward of his deeds, and 
was slain. I promoted Jahangir Quli 
Khdn, who was governor and a 
Jagirdar in the province of J 3 ehar, on 
account of his nearness to that neighbour- 
hood, to the rank 5,000 personal and 
horse, and ordered him to go to Bengal 
and take possession of the province. 
I sent an order to Islam Kha'n^ who 
was at the capital of Agra, to go to 
Behar and consider that -province his 
jagir. When a short time had passed 
under the rule of Jahingfr Quli Kha'n 
he contracted a severe illness, in conse- 
quence of the bad water and air of 
that place, and by degrees the power 


of the disease and his weakness became 
so great as to end in his destruction. 
When the news of his death came to 
my hearing at Lahore, an order was 
issued in the name of Isldm Khdn to 
proceed as soon as possible to Bengal. 
When I appointed him to this impor- 
tant duty, most of the servants of the 
State mcade remarks on his youth and 
want of experience. As the excellence 
of his disposition and his natural 
capacity had been noticed by my 
judicious eye, I myself chose him for 
this duty. As it happened, the affairs 
of this province were carried on by 
him in such a manner as from the time 
when it first entered into the posses- 
sion of the chiefs of the everlasting 
State until this day has never been 
attained to by any of the servants of the 
Court. One of his noteworthy deeds was 
the driving away of the rebel ‘Usmdn, 
the Afghan. He frequently in the time 
of the late king encountered the royal 
forces, but his expulsion was not accom- 
plished. When Isicim Kha'n made 
Dhaka (Dacca) his place of abode and 
made the subjection of the Zamindars 
of that neighbourhood his chief object, it 
occurred to him that he should send an 
army against the rebel 'Usman and his 
province. If he agreed to serve loyally, 
well and good, but if not, they should 
punish and annihilate him like other 
seditious people. At that time Shajdat 
Khan> joined Islam Khan, and the lot of 

I. Also called .Shaikh Kabir Chishti 
(Ulochmann, F. 519; Ma’asiru-l-uitiara, 11,630) 
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leading in this service^ fell on his name. 
Several others of the State servants were 
also appointed to go with him, such as 
Kish war Khan, Iftikhar Khan. Sayyid 
Adam Barha, Shaikh Achhay,* nephew 
of Muqarrab Khan, Mu*tamad Khan, 
the sons of Mu'azzam Khan, Ihtimam 
Khan, and others. He took with him 
also some of his own men. At the hour 
when Mushtari (Jupiter) was propitious, 
he started off this band, and appointed 
Mir. Qasim, son of Mirza Murad, its 
chief paymaster and news-writer. He 
took also some of the Zamindars 
with him to show the road. The 
victorious armies started. When they 
reached the neighbourhood of ‘Usman’s 
fort and land, they sent some eloquent 
men to admonish him and point out to 
him they way of loyalty, and bring him 
back from the road of rebellion to the 
right path. As much pride had seated 
itself in his brain-cup, and he had in his 
head a desire to seize the country, 
beside other fancies, he turned a deaf 
ear to their words and prepared himself 
for conflict and fight. The battlefield 
happened to be on the bank of a 
nullah in a place which was a complete 
bog. On Sunday (12th March, 1612), 

1. Perhaps this is only rhetoric, but Abu- 1 - 
fazl describes how lots were cast between him 
and Raja Birbal as to who should go on the 
Yusufzai expedition. 

2. Ichi mcsins a hawk, but the meaning may 
be a Shaikh of Uch. Acha is given in Zenker 
as meaning a father in Turki. The Iqbalnama 
has Ajha. 


the 9th Muharram, Shajdat Khan, 
choosing the hour for the fight, arrayed 
^e victorious forces, so that everyone 
should go to his place and be prepared 
for the battle. ‘Usman had not settled 
the battle for that day with himself. 
When he heard that the royal army had 
come prepared for battle, having no 
remedy he himself mounted and came 
to the bank of the nullah, and arrayed 
his own horse and foot opposite the 
victorious arm/. When the affair grew 
hot, and the two forces opposed each 
other, that foolish, obstinate man at the 
first onset threw his own fighting, raging 
elephant against the advanced guard. 
After much fighting, many of the leaders 
of the advanced guard, as Sayyid 
Adam^ Barha and Skaikh Achhay, 
attained the dignity of martyrdom. 
Iftikhar Khan, the leader of the right 
wing, was in no way remiss in attacking, 
and sacrificed his own life. The band 
that was with him fought to such a degree 
that they were all cut to pieces. In 
the same way Kishwar * Khan and his 
band of the left wing bravely sacrificed 
themselves in the affair of their master 
but many of the enemy (lit. those of 
dark fortune) were also wounded and 
killed. That evil one (’Usman) took 
account of the combatants and ascertained 
that thejeaders of the advanced guard 

1. Text wrongly has A’zam. See Bloch- 
mann, P. 521, note. 

2. Kishwar was the son of Jahangir’s 
foster-brother Qutbu-b-din, who was killed by 
Shir-afgan. 
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and right and left wings were killed. 
The centre alone remained. He took 
no account of the killed and wounded 
on his own side, but attacked the centre 
(of the royal army) with the same 
energy. On this side the son and 
brothers and sons-in-law of Shajaat 
Khan, as well as other officers, stopped 
the advance of those lost ones, and 
attacked them like tigers and leopards 

armed with claws and teeth. Some 

of them attained the dignity 
of martyrdom, and those that 

remained alive bore away fatal 

wounds. At this time (’Usman) 
drove a raging elephant of the name of 
Gajpat,^ which was his premier elephant, 
at Shajalat Khan, who laid hold of 
his spear and struck the elephant. 
What does a raging elephant care for 
a javelin ? He then seized his sword 
and struck him two blows one after 
another. How did he regard these 
either ? He then drew his dagger and 
struck him twice with it, but for this, 
too, he did not turn back, but over- 
threw Shajdat Khan with his horse. 
Immediately he was separated from 
his horse ; calling out '^Jahangir ShalC 
he leaped up, and his equerry struck 
the elephant, on both front legs a 
blow with a two-handed sword. As 
the elephant fell on his knees, the 
equerry pulled the elephant driver 
down off the elephant, and Shajaat, 

I. The Iqbal-nama jind the B. M. Mss call 
it Bakhla. 


with the dagger he had in his hand, 
and while on foot, struck such blows on 
the trunk aud forehead of the elephant 
that the elephant roared out at the pain 
and turned round. As he was severely 
wounded, he went to his own army 
and fell down. Shajaat Kha'n's horse 
got up safely. As he was mounting 
his horse tho.se vile ones drove another 
elephant at his standard-bearer, and 
overthrew his horse and standard. 
Shajaat Khan gave a manly shout 
and roused the standard-bearer, saying : 
“Be bold : I’m alive and the .standard 
is at my feet (?).”* At this critical moment 
all the servants of the State who were 
present seized their arrows and daggers 
and swords, and smote the elephant. 
Shajaat himself came up and shouted 
to the standard-bearer to rise, and got 
another horse for the standard-bearer 
and mounted him on it. The standard- 
bearer unfurled the standard and 
maintained his ground. At the time 
of this struggle a (ball from a) gun 
struck that rebel on his forehead. 
However much they enquired for 
the man who fired it, he could not be 
found. When this struck him, he 
recognized that he was a dead man. 

2. These last words seem to be part of 
Shaja* al’s speech, hut see Iqbal-nama, p, 63. 
See also Elliot, vi, 329 and the translation 
of the Iqbal-nama account in Appendix L, 
Stewart’s Cat. of Tfppo Sultan’s Mss., p. 275. 
The Iqbal-nama says that ‘Usman’s corpulence 
compelled him to ride on an elephant. 
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Yet for two watches, notwithstanding 
this fatal wound, he urged on his men 
to the fight, and the battlefield was 
still deadly and the struggle warm. 
Afterwards the enemy turned their 
faces, and the victorious army pursued 
them and continually striking them 
drove back those vile ones into the 
place where they had encamped. With 
arrows and guns those wretches would 
not allow the royal troops to enter the 
place where they were. When Wali, 
the brother of Usman* and Mamrez. 
his (Usman*s) son and other relations 
and followers became aware of Usman’s 
wound, they made up their minds that 
he would not recover from it, and 
that if they, defeated and put to 
flight, should go towards their fort 
none would reach it alive. They 
thought it best to remain for the night 
in the place where they had encamped, 
and towards the end of night seek 
an opportunity and get to their fort. 
Two watches of night had passed 
when Usman went to hell. In the 
third watch they raised his lifeless body, 
and leaving his tent and the things 
they had with them in the camp, 
proceeded to their fortress. The scouts 
of the victorious army, having obtained 
news of this, informed Shaja'at Khan. 
On the morning of Monday the 
loyalists assembled and decided to 
follow them, and not allow breathing- 
time to those of dark fortune. In the 
end, inconsequence of the tired state 
of the soldiers, and in order to bury 


the martyrs and out of sympathy for 
the wounded, they were perplexed in 
thdr mind as to going or settling down 
(where they were). Just at this time’ 
Abdu-s-Salam, son of Mu,az2am Khan, 
arrived with a body of servants of 
the State, altogether 300 horses and 
400 musketeers (tupchi). When this 
fresh body of men arrived it was 
determined to pursue, and they accord- 
ingly wont on. When Wali, who 
after Usman was the stock of the 
disturbance, learned that Shaja’at 
Khan with the victorious army had 
come together with another fresh force, 
he saw no resource for himself but to 
go to Shaja’at Khan on the straight 
line of faith and loyalty. In the 
end he jent a message that he who 
had been the cause of the disturbance 
had gone, and that the body of those 
who were left were servants and 
Musulmans. If he would give his word 
they would wait upon him and would 
agree to serve the State, giving their 
elephants as an oftering. Shaji’ at 
KhAn and Mu’taqid Khin, who had 
arrived on the day of the battle and 
had done approved service, and all 
those who were loyal, in accordance 
with the necessity of the time and 
with what was best for the State, gave 
their wdrd and encouraged them. On 
the next day. Waif and the sons, brothers, 
and sons-in-law of 'Usm^n all came 
and waited upon Shaji’at Khdn and 
the other servants of the State. They 
brought forty-nine elephants as an 
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oflfering.^ After the completion of 
this work Shaja' at Khan, leaving some 
of the royal servants in Adhir* and the 

1. On p. 227, Islam Khan is reported to 
have sent i6o elephants to Jahangir from 
Bengal. 

2. The text has dar adhdr u tarf kih dar 
tasarruf-i-an-tira-ruz gar biid. 

I do not know if adhar is the name of a 
place or what its meaning is. 'I'he India otTice 
MSS.’ Nos. 18 1 and 305, have arhdd. 
Blochmann, p. 520, on the authority of the 
Makhzan-i-Afghani, says the fight took place 
100 kos from Dacca and in a place called Nek 
Ujyal, and he points out in a note that there 
are several Ujyals in Eastern Bengal. Possibly 
Adhar is Udhdr or Uzdr, and a corruption of 
Ujyal. The ‘hills of Dacca’, refered to by 
Blochmann, might be Ran Hhawal or the 
Madhupur jungle. The Riy.azu-s-Sfilatin does 
not mention the site of the battle, and the 
translator, Maulavi ‘Abdu-s-Salcin, has in his 
note at P. 175 confounded two ‘Isa Khans, 
and so drawn groundless inferences. Blochmann 
pdints out, p. 520, that the Ma’asiru 1 -umara 
says the prisoners were afterwards put to 
death. The passage is at vol. ii. p. 63?. It 
says they were put to death by Jahangir’s 
orders by ‘Abdu-llah (who cerminly was brute 
enough for anything). Jahdngir, Tiizuk, p. 230 
mentions the arrival of ‘Usman’s sons and 
brothers at Court, so that Bloch mann’s 
statement at p. 520 about their being executed 
on the rOiid is not correct. It appears, too, 
they came to Court after Shaja’at’s death. 
Jahangir sjiys (Tuzuk, p, 230) he made over 
the prisoners to responsible servants of 
government. ‘Abdu-llah may have been one 
of these, and have got rid of his prisoners by 
killing them. It would appear that the battle 
^vith ‘Usman took place to the east or south- 
east of Dacca, and not near Orissa, as Stewart 
supposed 


neighbourhood which was in the 
possession of that one of evil fortune, 
took with him VVali and the other 
Afghans, and on Monday, 6th of the 
month of Safar, came to Jahdngirnagar 
(Dacca) and joined Isldm Khdn. When 
the joyful news reached in Agra this 
supplicant at the throne of Allah, he 
performed the prostrations of gratitude, 
and recognized that the driving away 
of this description of enemy was 
brought about simply through the 
unstinted mercy of the Almighty 
Giver. As a reward for this good 
service I promoted Isldm Khdn to the 
rank of 6,000 personal, and honoured 
Shajd’at Khdn with the title of 
“Rustam of the age“ (Rustam-zamdnJ, 
as well as increased his rank by 
1,000 personal and hor.se. I also 
increased the rank of other servants 
according to the measure of their 
services, and they were selected for 
other honours. 

When this news first came of the 
killing of Usmdn it appeared to be a 
joke, but by way of ascertaining the 
truth or falsehood of the words 1 took 
an omen from the divan of the tongue of 
the unseen world, Khwaja Hafiz of 
Shiraz, and this ghazal turned up : — 

“I make my eyes a river and throw 

patience to the wilds. 
And in such a ca.se throw my heart 

into the sea. 

Tm wounded by the shaft of heaven : 
Give wine, so that intoxicated I may 
cast a knot in the girdle of the Twins”, 
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As this couplet was very appropriate 
to the occasion, I drew an omen from 
ft After some days news came again 
that the arrow of Fate, or rather of 
God, had struck * Usman, for however 
much they enquired for him, he who 
fired the shot was not made manifest. 
This has been recorded on account of 
its strange nature. 

P. 230. On Thursday, the 22nd 
Shahriwaz, corresponding with 17 th 
Rajab, 1021, the feast of my solar 
weighing took place in the house . of 
Maryam-zamani. 

Mu’taqid Khan, Diwan of Bengal, 
who had been relieved from that 
service, produced before me the sons 
and brothers and some of the servants 
of ‘Usman, whom Islim Kh;in had 
sent with him to the Court. The 
charge of each one of the Afghans 


was entrusted to a responsible servant. 
Then he (Mu’taqid) produced his own 
offering, which consisted of twenty- 
five elephant.s, two rubies, a jewelled 
Phul kdt^ra^ (a kind of dagger), 
trustworthy eunuchs, Bengal stuffs, etc. 

P. 231. On the iith of the month 
of Mihr, Mu*taqid Khan was appointed 
to the high dignity of bukhshi, and 
his mansub was raised to 1000 personal, 
and 300 horse. 

I. The katara was a long, narrow dagger. 
See Bloch maan’s Ay in, pi. \ii, hg. 9. But 
the word phttl (flower) is obscure. Perhaps 
it means the knot or crochet or jewels called 
by Chardin, iv, 164, ed. Rouen, “une enseigne 
ronde de piarrerics,” and which he says, the 
Persians called ‘rose de poignard\ 
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9919199 >IC9 9l99'S.-99t 'SfHWClH I 9U9J9 
f559 %) a9r9 1(>99 9lt9 9^-f9'9l C99919 
ceil *519419 99 C9l9'a »\lf9t9J ^ICf f991 
•tr*1 91 I 

II C9'1'9 al9 919— 9’4'19 l5Jtf9— 9911 
?9lC99 9l94l9f5» I 99N1 9l9lfil«99 5119- 
9W ^r‘95 «f9l9 (9991 “9f9(9l ’19999f” 91(5 
-*«519 919919 99 C9 «>B9 ^«.lU9 5^|irc9 
91(95 9t9irtC»I9, 519(9 ««,*I l'^ f5a 519 

f95t *119 I 

\r I 51*19195 5H(*19 19C9 C9 ifV *Itf9- 
5J19 59f«tlfl5 9r99H9, 51915 9K I JW 
9r91ll9 919 *191951 C4ll99 9K (Hwi (915(1 I 
*1159 5 ^9191(99 «*f(9ll9^ nir9{5J9 (55C9 
9*^ 58^19 4f9i fill 15 (99915 9(191(1 1 . 

» I 9^515 1(9 5ir9(5I 9(K9 1*1519 f9»»t 
f995 9l9l(l, 51919 r9(59 51(51551 (*W(9t55 I 
5ir9(5J9 9(99?l 9(99 ^(19 9(9(5 59(59 
59(9 5191 i959n:*1 t*l5(9 9l(9 I 

(9) at59K 591^9 all5fll 59191 9W 



w nfipiR— i 

itijiiifil CTCw<rt<r, iffwn c^iwar ^?Tl«twsi, «t«ti fw»t»i 
cn^ ftitl rtf W«fl5 ««5tfflf ««T’l PWTS 1 fsw I 

tWfUttCftf^ ftcn tfff wf^i fntftcfjf ujt nft c^fftw *itf«i 

ff t"t^, t^i wfa «t«i ^fiwi ftw «, tc«n ^nii <*iiit*« •i’M i «tri 

fl I fffii fif^i vt^ « ^tf»n t* ttf^cfn «T<*(< »itftr5if w i 

ftfi I fefk atf<rt « ^r.w »ifr»wn t*if f?, fff '5«ffl 
ttw ^1 ffiiif^, ftfi t^CT ’trw fl«r»ii et^ta >*nis? ft? i '9 •pftwtssii 

4f Cf9i ntlf I ^tf aff «(rt5 ^';*(a w I «(f ^t<r « fawn tfftwja 

ftiYiaf mw\ cat tTfti ttractja ft ttaTfft i 9ttaa ?ff f si atirs ttcs, ftf ttfaren 
fftcttatti tea tftta ftf caiaar, etta « ta-**tat « ta-tfv fi ttatet aa ti i ntfa- 
^ 'Btata ca taft ttat tfaatcit, ctitaf® nt ttr, ^t— ttt tctia «if%at— 
fW awWt Cfttf fat fats aica ai i ^«i«a ^itala fa®fa f att catt tifacai 

(t) a»tt*a f *tf««facaa aiall* batata ^«a[(a tlat ata, tifatif ttaft 

all » atf aatcaa caiia aiatti atracau ata >ta aawtaf^a catatca ttcstai t fast fawt 
•11 ^ tanta «»iata aia atfutia tawa tit taaa ant aa ttatl ftti caa i 
faita atfat alilii i faf t«tai aat^ifa ttfaiti a’toatiaa ^att aaa tti i 
ft fttf etta f fait tffaia at i a'Sattt ttatai aifaitrfarta celta at tttist, 

(t) atafai taaaiita ftf faiatm t t*t« «ratfatcf tcaatr tti ait atfais a^cai 
•vtf^a ttaHt aiaia^t i ataw tatt« ^f« ^ett tf f 'ttat t fait ttfaitia aa ti i 
•1 ti'.ai «ta at 1 aita taa amttit ttatai aai titt. tft j^ct ftett tftit atata 
fnftt fftftt ttft la I ctt«i aftt aa i atta-afaiaia at a»tarfa 

(a) aitai ttftt «• ft ttatai ntfati- tw tit ttt^a ttfaetta t«ft at tatft alSat 
carti I ^ti atttti tiafa ttttftt <if t atif : at t'lat aat ftftn aa, atfiaa at 
tftaa tiai aita <«ttal atiia ctka '«att tat ^ ttiaa fait tatta alit ata tii 
tfaatii I aftaat^a ettta ctttt tifiii ttfatjt tat ttiatiaa ^ttia tit ttti tt>t 
aiti tf faita fautfaa alattf, caat, writaa, titit ’^aa aa i) ttaita «aF ttfaitta fltf 
ca<1t^«iat% ^titfai ttai-tTfaitj t^ftaiaa ft— caa, fetftaa, att taa tttJit aatttat 
nftftf, f fita, *tttt «f ft m aita «tatf itataa '« aatttat i ca ttcai caitit ttatai 
tfrflt ifwtn I aatiata ct* tfa iftwtiiaa tf attfat, ,!Btat ttt ttata «ift %at^ alctt 
ilait aita faatitjtftj «taia ftfcaa a^ct «t1w ttet cat tta t^a fttfa %tfft 
ftit tiftt^t atatcf, ttai aactt tatt tfaitci i ttaa?ta aaftcaa ttittamt ttata 
tint I 4l aaf-ilaita tttta "tiata .ttai «tatt ttaai lattt^ iifft tttttt t*aaa 
•lia^ fttia 4t c^^-ttttiia ata faiw^a ttaitftn tf ffVata ttt facta 
Hjf tfiitcf I fartt afu tftttfcfi tttfii ai tfaat f sttti a^itift • lai<cti attt- 
ttat wiwi ca tafta, act*, csntfttf «atfat a^fet caati t ttftaiai titta tafat ttia 











y%T« I »!??« »lff?«J 

■ «*l1Wt*» Ml CVm 

<4$ t» 

>tf?« 'j»t*n I *itf4c®n i;*i 

S’lfi® 4tiiff9i, 'SI?! ?tr?a =?fat« 
?!«?!? c^l’i'S «twi«is( sii? I a^?Uii JuRwia 
'«nia «f'5 sif?c*i5 5r*in I 
a'ffaj <Mt — '8ta'5 fgaast*! 
a’taw ®»ia a»faai ^iftsicfi 

^laia— i 'srasai’d c? 
»ffa?U*i a’^sftaw ^af's sits <?('«?, '®i?U?fl 
sit^a >itr?'»i taa? •I'sTa c^f »ifa?ic‘i 
«iw, C'srw '8 a*rt -a t*?? ^l5ica i 
4 \ manta a*fat« ??c«i 'S'l'iiia nest- 

«in I 'ntnai cafaatf?, fa* 'stita snaia ai*i 
^1^1 aifani ^f*intf?ac? ®af«a »na «(aaa 
4faafr^i*ini '»t4'«aial3 «tca aif-^an mesa 
mfWi nNfa'® ?t!c«i mata >4$ «ta«j[fn ’etfat 
^•^at^ «'i*6ljt^n a^sjt^ aatan acaa a^at^fn 
?aai i 

53pa^ I 


^aitiaa nan? i ^atn caai^a i aacm 
ai B«i»n aii:«ca can afaai attc«cs, ^lafn ^<t- 
caa «aa r»aiatf»i Ptr*tai fat«c?ni ^aas^ 
f?ai*iiaa sta-’jw fca^it nacaa atft aa«r«i 
af^itwti’a farsB« alavawa «ta ’taraaj 'afaat 
^fncsci I cafaat cafaat am almct •,— 

‘can aanfw aca ^acaa ata 
ataaa at^aw aia affs^ata i’ 
caatca atcaaat^ta ?aia aiata amfaps aiat- 


ata atatarta ifa ceatta afaai 'jca'Isla ca 
atfnafj ca'laf^i cafai« mfac'B acn^at cafaata 
a* an bw ?lai i an? acna 'Bta 
wt'in afanta, f'sfn Catena ^ast cwfaai ?ll 
atata amia alai atai fawn -, fan aan 
cafawn ca, «itaai ntwt'^at'at, 'san ^ta'sii atai 
attain astps fawn i 

^taai f'snan ?ca\a1a facas a«atni ainta i 
mfa, aicaa atj « at?) ai^ i atcaa at| « atai 
ata,a vsaten vaa^ ’itaea taai *1? i aUaa ati 
‘«ta®-aaa’ aca®i faait® -nanata^ ■il?^ 
aa%at8 ntfa'^l-cB^^^a’l aaticaa ait^'fa i sir's 
it'lffa, faat aicaa at, a(ita ^‘aa caaatal 
^aa, atniaiw -^t?ta >4i? caa-caW^i cafaattt 
'nin’taaa atiaa nta atcan— 'saafal sfn a^ 
aatca « aaaaacn aaia ‘atwi ai^’ ntia afa- 
f6® I ^aaa 5«.ats>1 'a if a's.an ata«. aat atfacn 
^acaa c^a.-cipa ahatlt acn aa ni i ma 
atai a^^, caat^cn sitaai aaan‘awfnata1 ca 
'l^aifaata’t a^a 'ntf'eai afata afaatfsinta, 'iiaia 
atai afaat stiaat^ 'Statca stiatcaa atai ati 
afaai *i?atff»ita i Ifn -nana fBfa«,aa i aan 
a^uaa ^aa, sffaca?, aacaa « na aiip, -af'® 
'safna « 'natfaa ajf®« i 

cam «ita ^afeta nna mnai f«n nen -aaatnt 
i>jt«ln ap^i afsai, 4t«iT[aifa^ca aaatni a?- 
mn I atn^fl ntatcfea ntacacn naff® i 
caat^n ??c® at«f<3;a xiianisniln ^aalcai 
jif *)a|f nfs ?*aa i f?atca ntntnta’ta 
fltnn fafeHist^ i fafsa 5^— ®aatfa® na 'life 1 
9tnn i?pa«ta, nf® ^ca ft <«a?t Bi-atmn, emt 
cftt ntff 8 fnstfna fnfacat^a «fncit«i Ptfii- 
faa caf'pai <4® n’jaf ntatiaf ^ afaatffn 1 
carat® nfaa Bfaiaiat, catat® niiiata faaiaf% 
aa ® nfacaa ntn ntai ^ana atcaci, catai® 



t'a 5 «W, 




ntft Jiifj »tt»i»ttf , 'ffn’ifinii 5i^t, «rt3 

Ptfaf?c»a «« >nrt»i»i«t^— niirii 

ata fafeaj 

Y® «r^l 5 « asfirai r<rc«fw»i i 

'nt’rai 'sa:? 

atfim f^an«[ i M*i 4t«i, cac'aa c«if 

mai's s(fl 1 afn af a ^sti 'sfsiai 'qtst 

5^1 «i«i a?c»i ^1 al® i 

at^’ia ^a— uq 

a(5^5^Tl I aTBT^a aaa i aaaiS ^ a 

'a*«ra i ’ttaca ’(’f, ^FSatta atftaa i 
>« itw ?«awa c9tcfe»i at'5't 4a? ^£«i\a1 atlata 
aH-af»c<(a •rtssi ^tc« i a? t?tas» ^atw ata 
®faai att»a i ’f^f^atatai? etfafa® 

cat'll, «f^-ati'MH ^'sitfa aa ae »(tat- 
f®ai « fafaai at'§it«i i 

«itaia® capaafl a’j ffa ! cai<?t^fa cafac® 
ca"t, fai f® a>faai ca ^iiTfcataca «i5 a® 
*iat« atca ^tcat?a asfaa, ca 'staat ^Tfaat^ 
"•(ffa a?»ita 1 acaa acat ^caa eta faaafa 
affacae atfaca caara ceta ^saaei 
caatlaia at. atca aarlaa 'atatce etiapa aca 
atcaa i alaaffa afa'e aaia catena ^aSi etfaat* 
ijatcaa ’jci «ftcataa caca eataie efaat 
fcatata aca aattcai ^aataa aa^.ia i afai a«6tce 
af^ai afacaa i ^atcataci ait a a^ai .itaa 
ca ea^ atatr^a, ^tcalaa efaai fail ca ea'^f 
^ta afaa at, ifafc'e atfaaia ca 4 atatf'^ai 
cat^taifa'8 at^a faca, ®tt fa«ca ^ca ^ca 
'aataa atce alfaaiai a*etc® afaa «i?aaa 
apface atfaa i ^tata afaaSl Jiaift cea ce'^at 
aaa atatf^ai atae, cataata a^pa, atca 4®® 
catt«i, aiata4eSt aai ftet, eiaicfea?, fafaj 
efe.acfei aiaia etfttai fe^^aetataa atcat 
4eft«t^ aa cafac’s attata, ai«ta at^ca« 


oieftl a'fe®, »aatca ataftfaacaf cfeta fac® aa i 
eiiata aca aaai ef? fe|t fta at, ®tc«ft a^caa 
«ai afai® ata i anal ^taai *Tafaca 
aa cfetcaa aaat fast 'ataai aaata ^aaa ate® 
atfaata i 4atca 4tf® ^ ataa atat 
ataa fac® aa i nfaa ataa a®s caa i 4 
’Fte ata a? cat ?ca\at fa^fafaataft «ita® 
ata I 'ii^sac'a 4tata a#®tcataa ^ta« ata i 
f®a»ca eia axel's, fafaa aat»ta ^pfac® ®rac® 
efac® atfaata I ’•a afa, anca faait aaas, 
c®aa atf atai att i aa^e caf^ai atat? ®t<5ai 
at®i eat atatc® i atata 4aface a^- 
ata, «iaafacas '^aa ate, faatfe^ca ^ afaca 
ata? ’jfaai ata i atc®a fac’f cafa? caeat, caatca 
cafa? Silt caatca a? a'§ ataa ^tfaat -at^caa 
a® tafaai caeai atates i at®i la «ta® ^vi, 
®ca ?taa «iatcatat atatatfa ®tca erataa ate® 
atca I apau feet 'atcataa efac® atfaata, 
ata, >a®®ci ^'ata 'aattataa-f«®i ateta 
atta ! f^taaicat 'aace aca® afaai fefec® 
atfac®feata at, ca fac® ®taa at® «ttata atcaa 
Stwsaa! cat fa’s cafaatt ^ataa alt® 
eicaa, ^t'a acetca atata ttfaat's ®tatc® 
aca® ®raai atfac® cati ®faai atl atc®f 5 ata i 
a#laa a'®t'«, ate® 'atfaai atatc® casca c^faai 
®® ^ataa atcaa, ®tatai ®aa« c®ta aap acaa 
®9atca 'af9 atca ^tfa e ^ata afta 'Sttaaci 
®tatfaac® afaata as cefei ®fa, fe® «tiata 
^atcataa-fasia faa5«t®c‘tt afe® at cascat 
afe®, c®ta «t®tcat caa atfac® atfac®ffata at i 
ata 4 ® atta atis Sw-aca 'atcatta ®faai 
atai cafaata, ®tatc® «ttci ca f® 4® ei*(at 
aftacera feesf® ata, ®tai ®lata atv ®ai ^a«a i 
aa®ca aa faca n^a fan® aaatfa^l aa®a 
n.fa, ^paataia aacaa int attfat ®fa, ^tcai 



I ] 




?lwc«’ c^*l ftiis f'^ftsi «I3^9 

!»(»(^1W I 45»I5 siS'ffTSI =<^t — 

’ic’fa «ia ^rf^ai ^if^ai 5f»iaiiw, 'stata 'aq’itcaj 
T?^i-al‘ai *tF'8« ?«ata t?ta ^c»iaa 'sa*! aaf^- 
^i(5« afiiai i ^ta, ^«ca 

a«^a jS 6i«i, cfife C5T5 »(taff jja 

aa^a fsawa sta CHi^atsi, ara<^»i^i-'i«aaats«a 
'sa'cai^a swaai nF® ^^ca rvf*i3 ^iata *13 ai 
^•i-'«(T’ftiia <tta Fa«iT?ai fwc 5 1 iiHU'?i%a 
'SJ'^sfatFaF, si|5^t«n'Bta a*? »i^i, cit»i-»i'MC«r 
fwfea taa-^Wa a>faal faatafatn i 

«iT^t*f can nFwa F^n, 'J^rcaa 
'safa ca, ^taai aaa ■ata F'sa fas 

nus? aftn nn 'nF'sapa asFaaiFf , «aa m^ptcn 
cataa wa atn, «rtaai ntaics§a ^nca nanl 
>ii$»ncacaa nWa caFnai 'if's-faw fa'a'tcacn 
’faint's asfaai 'nana a?c® nfNnta i 
Fai« a(^c4a >9nfa c’^a, cafnc® cafac® 
nacaa acas? anssa a^s afsta '9 'na «t?r 
^Ta« a?n i Faaa fana i aw st'stfe 
nliai at? ca ca>iaaicn fSa at® a?c® ataif5 
Statics ntfa i aatatai bps atn 6tat?ai ^asgi 
aaana ^Faat ^tfain a'ijca nifl na « 

^aSl as? ca^ateai cafaat sitca > 11 ®^ «ttnta aw 
a?a I atatfel ^(Bt?at ’ ®aai aaa 1 b-® nn 

a?c® ^a®a‘i asfaai acaa acai «can afaata 1 
'a®ntcn «iia?i an, aiFafac® cnta ci'^i at'a, 
afaata n» nta cai> 'niw 1 nttna ®nSta 
can atFafac® cav, ®tc?a nt?t®a c?«ai 1 4afn 
^i%tcaa am >aaa JiaSl «ttata nt'eata naainac® 
^tti ®faai asata fania 1 atcaa at^ « atntai^ 
®t'?l®tf '5 Fanttaifea sica 3Ftf« ?a nfac® ntfn- 
cna I -ntfa ^n ^faai ns^a? alat catn cafaai 


ai'aai afanta 1 acaa ^nca ati asnc® 
fnFa® aFaatcs, i>t.'i)'s I’.itti kjos. 

Rest weary traveller rest .iial <lriiil< 
l‘'reclctl by 

Ills l\xeellenry MaIIAKAJ Dl-.U. 

Sliainslierjan^li. 

-ata nta‘?i atfSat can, fa« alSa faata atl, 
caaa a^a, c®afa a?a 1 aca a?c*ciB, can 4 ® 
aw ns Jif£®i FaFnai ® 1 aa «fta« ®Faai 

fa«itcf I ntatwa aaacsi %® «t‘t ®f^a, 
aacna acai aiiaa ^tassatai atar, ^atc® 

F® nta ntates^a ^® ana ! ca aca 'ntna ■siaa 
afaatf^nta, caatta® wfei istcan afat®- 
fan, nia ai®tiaa ca ca'i-ca'i-a’ll-a'il ntn 
®tia ®tni ntfac®r 6 n 1 >aFac® stFafai® nnata 
alai ntFac®!^, aca aca ^’fta® atfs^ai 
Bfnaic? I Fsa aca fatnai aaia"f ®fanta, aft 
«fta 4 tfB, ca®ca| aS® atfac® ^c'^a'tcs at?ai 
»f5ftc® a^ca, a jai ®atca «aacaa a® afaai 
afaat >a®an ata ®Faai ?^i?ca attai fa nfs ♦ 
attata natcataca ataS®j-nca Bfnc® ntfnnta 1 
af a ftata atl, ®c' 5 a 9 Fanta at?, 'nta acna 
at® ai'^.Faaiw— ca c®aa ®Faai ca nti®c® ^®tta 
siF®c® ntFacafa: aii 'atatcaa ntaaijtfa aa 
f®fnai faatc®, ^c® ats-sii-nita atan, catw 
ntata ataat^ ntft, aftata nf^ at?, ’nena na- 
ana a?c®cs, «tfi nt®c® nf^a 1 aca a?c®cf, 
®?ata ®?atca ntafc<?a c®tcn? if® aa ^na 
a?ai ata ! afta-atn® ^tena acn acn caff'?c®c«, 
®aa® at ®caa i<® a^a ®ftai bf® Btnt?ata 
cBit ®fac®c®, f®® ®n castat? ai f® ®ftca ? 
®i ntatfpa) cal'?! afnai ®®?i aftai sfnatc? 1 
fsftc® f®fnc® ®tfnc® a^tfne® aaa njtc«\caa 
atntca *f5ftnta ®aa aca 5 ?n, ®®®c‘i 
®an a?c® ^ata attnta 1 ®atca ’an-n* a?c® 
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Mr 


SF«-*IC«f ’»(5in^ »ItfM»IH, 'll 
«r^i, '«»si>i^ ’H«« *ffii- 

f5« 'ijrsisitv I 

< 11 ^ ’ttais W I 

«l?t9 ^85 C^f-^TWl '41'F 4451 

'^riif '9 ^ f*rsic», ^i9Hi ^?15 C'it?i5t'8- 
rt*i I ^ c'^cn CTfJiw I'ssi^ws 4r>i4ta ^1*1 
?'8^tl 'Sl^ f5145 ?5t5 Jllfl »l5?1 

'H>I11»I13 twcl 6f9|»lt.V I 4t JIIIM ’^t’tU'ffl 
49’! c? stii 44ii»t ’fts ?lai 

^^9tcs I *£5 fsi^5a«^ f"t't-a’5"ft9ifa at?ai 
I 4«iii wtr®*! c’twic'B S11 »itfai»i ’^ta 
IIH ’Itl, 51£« 5l« *ltf‘n£'8£f, ’ll ^tf'l£'4£«, 
•tfacaa a>i*) as£« ais ata ^fraai am 'if?c'5£5, 
w Ta^a aajat*ii *t<j« ^\\ ca ai »tfaa«5i 4fa i 
‘c«*5ai «Fta atst's \ c's’lai »H atsT'a’ aiwcaa 
fva arcaa a ®^«,4ica ^5 fesi am 

fia ®ac»itaf ^®«i£a «i«Jaa aaai 'aifaw*i 4a; 
aa«n fa£»ia; ^taaif«8£a *i£a«r as-aai- 
ata aiTvuaa aia^icafaai 'er'pT^if'? "aN 
aifaai fawa i aftaai «(f«c3;j aici afnai af«-'ii 
^'Bilfa cafafai >stta a^iauai^ a^aia i 
in »t£a aitatcaa a^^ta Ufa's aaa a^ifa a5ai 
«itfaai cat'etaia'ca ufaa s aiaui 
'«£i «(tat£aa aartfa w f«a— 4aa aatfa afa^^^a 
asfaai 'la^aa at® ^faaia i 

faaaa asaa aa-atcacaa '^r«i aana ^faai 
cwta-facaacaa 'atcataa ^fac^ft'caa i a'^itafa 
aaif^« ataa acai aaSt a^tsca^, 

ca<?ta ^aca sta atcaa a^ia af^^ i «ta 
Hi* aa faa caffa a'^ca atfaai afafaa, 'ataai 
'ac< 4ai£a 'atfas >»i^Tatu— Hatwa ^itnara 
aatfaai cata ftata, f^ c'sTaj ati ata— a'f si 
a^a^tata 4 '®a<'s ifuaia a',— fai« Sataata 
cata f^l ca atujn «iata ai® ala— «fai cafa 


■ar^® «iia ^aaai«. ’sfaata, ®tai atia* ^«a) 
a£a u^arai a5iaa i aiaai aaa raacaa^fa®- 
feataata cata faaif^ata, cat ucaica auaa at^ 
at*ta a®;® ai« atata, 4aa f® ^fa%? 

«Ta 4451 faa^tsa ^fsai 'atanafl aan ati« 
jsai 4f«9i, ataca «i'^a‘i ^fai'sfucaa i ca 
atfatc® mattaa ceaa faaji ala ai, atata 4ai's. 
aca, ^£®9 ®t<§at9 ^f?a alai a%truata i 
fsaaca ^^91 afaai aa ^fam 44aia fafat aa^ 
af®atfa® 4faai faatfaaia f ^atcaa 4ti®i£4a 
?a alc®5 45 faaataa ^rtfscaa^ra a* ^at^^aa 
aaiaia ^«s fa:u® at£«raa i ^ta tatcaa 
«iiqa ai aiaca ca ataicaa fa 5 ^ai at®, ®iai 
aa^aat atcaa i «itaai ca taa faaacaa faat 
aft® ca ® 3 -aiaata ataatf®, ®taicaa ca auaa®i 
cafac® atlaif?, 4 ^laca ®tai wai ffai® 
atfaa at i ua aaa caia 'Siuii aia cnfaa- 
4Ta faaiaa 4ai fafac® aitai aca a5£®t«, 
caia; ®iata faa afacaa aai®sta 4ia;ai afta i 
«iai 4af£a 4451 ata 4ai afac® tasi 

aa— «a#iaa 'Jiatcaa aaa 4 ipa i 4fa aai'tt 
atfaatcaa,— 

'®ta a*? tt aca 5fa area 
aa ®a4ta ca at®’ i 

aafaa ta c®tca atcatt'aia 4fiiata i ®aa® 
^ataaca ^ufaai ?f5si ^ci att i ^la artata 
fa'5a a’tai ®Ta ca 4aa 'Jtaai^ctita afaai 
faatca, a®4ta «rfuf®4 ^raui atifcatsai afiica 
®tai fa'uatas ^u^aaaii 4H>f« 
atfa aaa atata cat® a5ai aiatat^a ®uatfa 
a^-'i.'aaHca ^ ataa afaatcai a®?.? 
yS ®ca. i?car#® ®t£a faftw% faataatai 
caa tar'ift i c® afaca t?i *itat®j aaa ! 
a'gata a»j®ta ^ca atucaa faattataaaa atai 
f4| stcaiaa aa, aajrat aatca aca uca -uafif « i 



ji'tJi ’Tfn, «rt>rfi<r? c^rta sii’a’ttcna 
Sts %8 *ir?t 8 t 5 I ajc^ififcaa »ic«r ^iisr si^ta 
a«iti atfta ? 5 sit*t i >i'5^c*rl siitc^^ata aTart? i 
*ima\a '« 5C«t\at ?« 5 l fsa f^a ’ta^cst’ffa 
faarfw®, Jiaai ^8taa cat^i's 

anceu I V >. -V 

aa si1 1 ^i«(m 

4 a? »I)tC’ 9 \a IHOir tss I 

»iitc«\c 3 a ar^ta t5 ’•'§ • c^ftast^tattaa 

'natt'? ca^ I ’s^a aaa afsiai 

naa*! 9^1® ca iataa^ia c^ta 

ffff^a *iatf? 8 t 9 i 5 ?C 9 1 4 aKa »ftaf, >ia»t 
a'»i^»i 9?t^ «(ta« ’Ffaai a^s a® awtatJl 
« aat^wa caf^icaa avail's asa aw i atai 
a^fcaa 'Sffa catasta 'atc^ I ajtc's^a 

’Ht'feawi^a »9 facia faijt® i isfca^ as^a* 
citaticia it^ifaata aici$ *9ta iitfs i 
4 r«i 9 lc 8 "ac^taa aa^aata asil'&acac^ >2tta 
f^ai® ifcas, ^9 aaca asit^aca'^ a"ir88 
a*a 5 tfaia ai^« ^fa c^a^ itcas ai 1 4afca 
’acaaiSt aiaas •a atfi^n-fa^taa, aatfa-caai « 
fi^iaa t^itfa ^tcf 1 aatfa-'fw 49St aa^. 
Ciaata* fcaa aic^ 496! ^Pic^ fafa® 
■atCf !— I’lantcrl by II. K II. tin- Duke nf 
k’.diiihurgh. I''ebniary, 1S70. sfaita, i^a 

f^® «?a 4f^5^aai aaa 'sta® ^aci ^tfaatfcaa, 
8ia w« f«fa 4t caaata* a’fSl catii affaai- 
fwcaa I iitc’o^caa aialiw ■jcia at* atafSai i 

(Lai Tiliba) taTa ^ 65«1 a««>'>' 
alaftai 1 ^ l 

'^iia ate® Ptfafacaia ^a^ ■ac^a aita 
^c«i\r9^ ariat^j^i aaa-aaca* aa i 

itaftata ^fScai caf^ai 4 a«t ^ara ii i 
*iwa atca caaat?p 4 tir 8 atatai'^a ita^ 8 j 
«»c«t^ I 4^ "jcjra ^ia ate® ^aa®^ faa^tatf® 


a?a® fifa'ja ^lita a(Hfa caaia i ala 
’«iT®li, faca catit'0 '^aiatf « Nfa>5a, c^tai'S 
?a>a< faaife riata^^a-aataa aaia iaii^caa, 
eclat's ^siaa ^*i8i-pi— at®? ^’aa -a®- 
t^a ata, i*a 5 -®aa, 4®Sta ia 'ata 4®§t 
■^tactf fac®ta a?at caa fai^lta »ia« c^tia- 
aa ?ilaaca?a afaai '2t<pti ®rac®ca i i^® 
■jea ^nataa ®rac®t caaa -^iS-fafBaij feiaf® 
aa, 4aa c®ia ?ta a?c®? aa ai i ®® fafaa 
ac<a aatcai, c®tit'« afa«., ■f®, c®tit« 
^a, caitiTs ci«— 4 a<pcaa fafa® a'Ta'tal 
4 ® ^®i ^f 9 C® aifac® wa 4 aa 4 anM 

itf® »itaaa ®ca ca, ®lai 4 i®ti ®faai 6ca 
ai I afa^t ca c®aa atatfa^, ®tai 4iTa 
ate® faaj fe»iaf% aa i c®i«tta aa®ac®c3a cat 
ii" i?2fa«ta ifa‘:(<-c‘a3!at[caa ®?aifa®^aai, 
catifa cat ag^atai ^a®afa%? «tta 4 atta? 
4 iua aca aa ai ca, tata atfaca «rtata 4 ®i»i 
^«a ifaa^ «(f(a I 4 raf&ai caWti-alai cafac® 
cafac® aca atc®faa 

“I'hcn; mils the (ItH-p \vh(.’ru jpvw the tree ; 

() h'iuth, what rhaiv_,M‘s hast then st;en ! 
There, where the lon?^^ street roars hath been 
The stillness (T the central sea. 

Thi! hills are shadows, aiifl tiny How 
From ferm to form, and nothin^^ stands, 
d'hey melt like mist, th(! solid lands 
Like clouds they themselves and 

atafSaia ^ia ate® ta ifaa:Ta faca w ® 
i’tii .cafic® it®ai ala i 4 iica aa®lff ® 
ca-aa®ial aa^«a cati? aaatSt at^ 'atca i 
4 a®c»ia acai ataf»if®i catefea ( chiirieviiie, 
Hotel), aala aatata aati fatcaa ‘ riie castic, 
ata® ata®aa, ®’(a®»iia aataWa aitata, 
’it®itfattcaa 'itata tatfia'^B ^ata 



«»• 
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I'Bjtf? if’fsCTtMi I f5i»in's^ »i^l9 '«r?^?c‘i 

’fifiii'8f»i cKttfet»i« ^5? ^nht^r*! (Happy 
valley) I 4? 

I C'l'nsC'f^?, 

wh (Tsf^ I 

»Itfl »Itffl ^lVt^5, »ltC5C^’l1 «rwi’lt fsi« fjjw 

i#t®i-c5|(\i^^tr«f c'rNui '^fgjiT's ^casi i 

fltf^ CBfn 51tv=? JFt’I'9 3Ftt^? 

I >11 ?Ftt^5 >« »Sl 

’«»t«, ’1»1 fet^l 

fwti^ 6l<ri firt® ?? I 'S’??t 

•itttgf) >fl^< ’if'5^t5 ’^3 «rTi? I 3tr«3a c^t^i’e 

?»l >«iin»l t«51 ^filW 5f'^'lC‘«f3 fsi’jfe 

'5t3t3 »lt31 313^1 I 

fiK’ffe Cilf»IW ?lt»I >ll^f'rW3 •« >ll’lt3 

fet»l ><« f CW3 3H«r *fl6 

fet^l fww ?3 I 3f«f»13 «f»l t5 *tf3^l3 

♦lf3«5S I 3l'®t3 ’ttl< 355 3? C3tlfe9I 3Ft3 « C3l3st3 

*13iIt3’l’H ^®3»l ^tt»lt3319l1-f^f3'B 

«l33t3'^t3 f3^T3 313 I 

3(p»3l >W^: %«3 C3t3t3 '9 *tt3^«I Clt®! 

Cirf3l« C5')9l^t3 f33& C'l\ff»ll3 I 

cstswa ^*19 9ittcgft >ii»® ^3t3 

3t«W3S »ltlC3ft-3T»T3 3W I 43113 

♦lt3tl?3 5'?1 3« ^3r®H3 •>3t»if3 

31331 t3tC3 311133 3Jt3 3W I ^IU33 

3Itt33 3t3t3»i C3i3 3f33l 3333 33 

3f3fl r33tl3 I 3 3t33 393 93^9 1 f3f9'?- 

3)3333<ja f33 '89f3«9-33l'?fl 
311133 133 1 r-f- -au 

f3f9ial%9 ^9 «ttl9 

f3?t^-C3t<t f3f99tW9 %J|'B C313 3« 335 3f3 


3tf3t3I9 ^«i3 f9'Bl f33f^l C3 f3f5aj 

C3I39 f9f5ai 3l3l-C3Vi3 ! *13105 33J1W «' 
33IT9 3(3?U5ar f3r9l3^9 9r3 3f99'$3 C3f3t3 
3C3 99— 

‘That blush and glow 
Idke angel’s wings’ 

3I1I33 3Itt39 ®3C9 The great Trigno. 
metrical Survey ^tf3C34 313-3^9 3(9r^5 I 4t 
3t3-3f3f9f95 119«. ?9ftl39 3191131 1^93*^ 33^- 
Cai%9 3f% 3(313153 5f9t3 3l3J5«f f55 f3t5l9 
9l91 feci I 3f39lf5, 3[l3t9t f33ll39 399, 

l«9C39 «(l3'«f-f3I3'53 I >1131C3 3191% 3t3I1 
f3«l3 ^fJI, >35*3 31^ 3f3t3t 99 I 3lC93 (3^91 
>43113 3139 «(t3l’9 fir3 3li»l3 I ?pi1?t9 

C9li>lf351l3 31C^3f5'9 C?f33l9 f9f33 I f93l3l99 
3P3 C3 353 ^5351 3131, C3 3?39 >43113 >453 
3tU^5l 511391 ^3fft9 C3lf95-C3l51 35? 
3^5*19 I 

’3C35f33 313^51 3919 3l3 5 51 
3t‘!ft 335 9t9l tti, r3l33 3131199 35 3353- 
9l3l 3lC39 3135 f5|f93 C3I3^ f 3^13139 919 
313 99 I C3l3 99, C5lsi 55 ^]|C^ >4313 9^C5 
31t9t 335139 53-C51319139 3t3J 3l3- 
3115 1331591 1991 31^ 315 5f93 i 5twt, 
319191 3131199 35 3C39 3ll5t9 ?53'l?l C3'5l5l5 
31133. 5191199 313 91^f3t >49 5l9 lei'll 
>4513(9 C3H^I 3'§ C3^ f93 315^1 5r991 9ll3(5 
3119 31 ( >453 C3%9 ^3351% 3(5 ?Wlfl9 
,-31(331(3 C3 3^99 949(3131 913 31(5, C3 3535 
C9r39l 3131 ^f55 I 931— 3??I19 *13. 5Il3fe 33 - 
-*1315) (Kempti fall), 3(9 >*1315 (Murray falls), 
9llfe >*1315, 3f3 >*1315— >4 353 (931 5^91 1 
31319 ’1*1 5 511^ (*1315 35^ 5l(3— fp%t 
9^(5 91!S >4319 31^3 ?3C9 39f55 I ^91 C9f39l 
>45l9(39 3(3J^ t39l9 f(«f1?l f5l99l 3ll3(5 



^ >R«m I ] jji 


»tt?i THi I ^f^«il 5(1 RIOT'S f^ci«r 

C^t*( '>Ff«9 ’ftal 51tt, ■■»t3‘l C’Hl ’It? 5^91 '2tt9 

'st’9?u»ii ’it'sui 

919—1^ Itw? 51t9 »1C'*\9 ( l .:ikli\var ) I 

^ >J?W9 9t9I 

«(»! «t*IW ^ . , 

f9tl99tC<1 «Cfl9t9f9I I ^CIT^t 

’I^J« « 9t«1 f*t9tl?, «t9t9 im 
f99r»r 5H?t9 ^'19t >9t ^9f?'5 I ^^’I't^'t 

^9t9 ?[?'? 4tl9 9tt9l 9t^si y^C9 | 

4119 Stfiin® ’^1BS^ 4l»tt« 

W? «t9»I C9C9 r*IStf%9Lt9 ’•r®® 9?P5tg I 
®WW9 iSt?*! *19^«-C(rS[ 41®H® I f9?I? 

^1^51 f93r«f»I1 9^1:99 ^’It? 9f«I»I?tH «tTC9’t®l9 
9^1® *lf^ 9191 *l®9t?t9 951®19— 

^f9t9 «19f^ CSJt^t^tC? 9r991 9f?t®C5 I 19919 
91^, ^1*1919 9J9 ®t9f9 ’I'StW 9f591 9tl- 

C®t 5 C® 9r»(C® *1tl9? 9f9‘1T9 4® ’11'sf f«r91 

4®8t 9® »1«l *t9^®9ltai 9r991 919*119 f9®& 
9tl91 f9ri9U5 I *1^®9tH 491C9 f999 51'?, 
jfft® 5qi «(193®, 9CB'^ *119 ’IW 
W^l*? 9^919 ’I«t9«l1 I 6'5^< 4I*11C®9 91C9 
99-C®l9fC*19 ^*1191^ =?*«r9 «191-^5»I ^19 9lCSi I 
91199-191991 4119? 49119 ’'lllqsi 9»1-C®lW9lf9 
®r991 9tt9t9 I 

9?jrl9 4l'1tSir9 C99t9 99 9l9lW9 aiC*! 99 
«tfCI, 9i9C9 ^«.nt9 *91C5 ® 991 'silCS, ®19U99 *1W 
fe’lfe91 ( Toptibba ) 919® ®55 nits-tW ®R91- 
9*1 ®r99l 5tnil9C®9 ClW^I ®f99l9 

4l£».t«q -911»HtC® 9f®® ®91 ®«9J 

9W I 9"p5: 991991 999l®tC9 ^9t9 ’Jt® 

Wlt9l99 ®f99t9 C»l\«t9l 9ll® 9f®® 9li9ir® I 
’1?af’l'i 9^1® ^9 j59t9 ^tB®1 1®^ I ’lC"it9"t 
9lc® f®9^ *1^)® C9 9H»’t9 l99ll«, ®19tf9 
*tU< 4^ *l95®-'5f f99l1®® I 

>9j&91 1 fe*t|f9t9 ^85 1W ®tC9t99 


®r99Tll9, ^19191 9199,— “ TIk' finest view 
of the sno\v\’ raiv^e is to be had from its 
lofty summit, a thousand feel hijJ)er than 
aiiv peak nearer the station ; a' view having 
the iiniqLe advanta^^t' of bein^ unbroken for 
a hundred miles. Krom here, .as from no- 
where else _u;<>l at so easily, you may sec 
looinii\q bef(.)re viju Hadrinath, Kedarnath, 
Nanda l)i‘vi, Srikat bandar I’anch and that 
other ])yramidii al icial-cake, leanini^ over its 
centre of i^ravity likt* th<; tower of i*isa, all 
linktMl toq'ether in one L;listeninq snow-chain 
of vast exU nt and majestic depth, which the 
sun often burnishes with a crimson j^lory in 
caui^ht ofart and untaught of 1011 , 14110 ”. 

9191 C>fl9 9I|, « W® C®19 ®91 9r99H 
■9f9®19'8 91? I ®tr®W C99C99 9<9| 91?1 
991 C99, ®191 9*l«? *1l5l9i9<f fe*tl59l9 
'9?{»9 ®r9I® *1lf9t99 I 

499 !Ji:"lt9t9 ?1®919 ®1C9l59t ®r99l ft"tV 
9't9 ?1®9l9'e £99 C®t'?^9C»l1%l9® I 'ql® C9 
9991 r9®l9 999I9®19 »19 4tf®®1® 9?- 
C®£Sj, 4® 9 5 9«.99 qi£9 ^919 ^9?) 4*9 ff® 
91, ®99 ®91 r9t2f9199t9«»1 ^9911919®® ^99 
99^®-r999 9rC9 £91^919 f?*! ®99 t9l9 ?®" 
f99ir9« 9^®-'5£9 919lf^9l9C99 ?? 4®§1 
•■$9 *UI1 9131 r?»l I £991^9 t«9I®9 9®9® 

9?19 99 ^C99 ®9fBlf99t99 f9®Tt9lC9fC9? 

9^® 91 9t^«I ^SSI-l’ft?*! £991955191 9%®, 4? 
fire® 9lf9® 99 I £®9 £®9 ?C"tt9l *l^t®l9t 
19®19 C9r9I® ql9® ®199 I ilr^o .fit q: fq; 
£919 « ®tSl9 ?99 9l9® ^?®9 ?«9W ®JtC9*I 
91TC®9 C®T9« qtC9 4®5t 5j9 l99f(9 ®f99l 

9tt® 91191 r9®l9 ®f9£« qtr991 9t9 ®f9£89 I 
?91W9 91:9 4 ®tC99 ®9jlf® <®99: ^«99-99l*I 



I [ 'Mt <(«5, 

^ftf Wfv I tcrt *t? aw»t: *1^ <«^5t i^t'® *(«f ^t«— 

f*rtt*t f«?fr i »ijtc«\flt^ 5;^' 

^OR I r*iW« ’Ttf'isra C'si'lFi c'rf'^stMR, ttf«i 

(Mallingar) siR» 'SJiJinrt at^CT «tw ^Jffil^taR 5r»l!Itt^5< I 

«tw® « I !»^»f: c?Ri« c*rfti« RW ’i'^- •iRtcs's f«fc«i>t3, fn, ?t«^j-f5rv«.’it*i5 ^jT’lii«, 
nw’J ’init <<1?^ ’?’«p5 Ji«istw *tfsi‘i^ ?»i »i5<r5? ^tc? i r< « »iMj 

Ofltiij I ^Uw, cw »i^f9 

«f»i^tiL I 5ii!rt»rt5 .Stfesuf RWwa r^attn i 

I ■ «rtr#fiR4« it's 4«tiw r«pfii^Ta >i>ic5 ^li'® Rfifll 

fiRat® fafita ®ta&l i t^ta straf^c® ttftai «rtr»iatfs»iT’i i ^fatai ®'rsi'e *tta^si*iw 
*tat« *11 «Jt®ta— B^iTawa «f«rac«» R'fl’ia *it^, ^t?twa ’Hf r«»Bat 
cw® atal *it^ I •fl^tcat '«c®atia^ ^r 15 >i afsiai fatafg® ®tai, ■'itatf^atai 

*itt, RRi ^^rra af*r?® cmc«i— « aa«f ^^9 let^t a? c®? ^afei *Hf3c® aisrat® ®h *?i i 
*ita<®j si^fa Rf® '«»«$ c«r»ti ata i 6®t? ^c’t’fi «itai a?t i 

•ltat?'«f»ia atft caa*i ^afca, <4®^ 'urat® '«»tai ali»i« acaa ^ca ffta 

^faai aia,fca>a't c®a5i siia i ^ca^att® land slip ai* a^fac® ’afai® eai ata i ^tati alt ®tf«i® 
alai t^ai -asn ^f® ^ar? caRi ara i sNcaa i «r(fa ® aicaa att ’lagc® atfaai ^tfa- 
*flaR®Ta »iai®afar as^a ««ca afes i tc"iV atfiata— aia -fl^aiahaif the way houses ca 
ati® c®ta3*t a^a^ia® aiifaa Riapac a asai aaa=-^«a aifaatai ?^®n ®fac® atai- 

><▼3^ 'sfawl *tt«ai ata ai i aaa ai®tca fwa, 'aaua ®tai ft®ta a'fat® ’aiiala ®fac«f« 
'B^alaita caa Rtfaa®j fa®Ta ®raatr«a, ca ai i ?fa\at a^c® aiata aage® ^ifac® ^lah 
aacaa tc"ftat »«as*a Safa atrcaa acai afaat® caa «fa r®a aSi atfaaffea i caata ate® c^«Ta- 
aitfaa RtiS'aa ate® Rtaatc® a'vi ®fac® aa< catca caat^ca fSfaai 'atfati a^a wft® tfr- 
aSatfSai tja'^fta faSfafaaifafSa aifa® Rta ceatcaa Saa a^Rwa 'aaitai laai aaa taa®^ 
f^aattta fet®i ate® «(fa efiiaatata t^ca^st aacaa at#faa«faa ^stf® aaa aM» 
atta I cat® acaji c®Ta aaca Rtfe aa atata aw aSa, a^fa aftacaa ®i4 ’ai faattai afa,— 

atja aa l caai^a ate® ®ta® afcaa a® ^fa^a "Himalaya is the Monarch of Mountains ; 
atata®ffa aaa aatca s^ai Rtia, ®aa <at They crow’nd him long ago 

ma^ajaafta ataaa ata cataaiaa calataca ^ On a throne of Rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
faatata " diadem of snow.” 


ilwicaaHta i 







i«1 ^<5 «f-J, 
t,w tc<f 

siff? ^13 I 

^t-e, >2tfr«H mv SI'S, 

»ll«i C^t«n ^•(t'9 55^11 5*1 ; 
fw JTtC’lf ^^Jt®*! I 

fetwa >ii«i, c*i»ii 4=1! VIS?, 

^<1*1 ai s?ffai«F an an at's i 
"Bln ^i?r»tai Pfai C5?t5 cjjcp si's ii 

®fa '^fa, c^t^i ■sttn 
•infs nata, 
sata csiia ^ca 
a»in "^tata i 

'j^fa aarjl cant, fas an a!a caai, 
ata t?ts 'SfrBsasTca ^atcatf?® war ata ; 
aas a a aai a«a ataiaa aca i 
saaa fticaa nca, ca? 'jfa cata cam, 
^arlta cifa-a''’ tea vaa at!?? %ai i 
ataca 'aara af® af catai art atat » 

^fa i[^fa, '|ca ca? 

csatai asa caa, 

^ta ^f!®— aainc? 
caa ? 

4ai afa a®^a®i, caa ®ta 5!^a®i, 

c^a T[a a® ata! catata aaa an ; 
caa ata atai-c'stn atai ataatai fan ? 
an 4atatti atPa. catfaian catat at^, 
®fiiati a 5 ,fa aw ^ai 4? caa i 
faatfafa afat®? ^atai aa® caa « 
afa ' 5 [fa— >81 ®a 
®ataa atn, 
a® a® f®« atai 
cantli® atn i 


>a 

C'*fa aai C5ta caa, «tta aa cac? ca?, 
fa^ta «?faa fan ®taatai atatcai ; 
'^tatna c®tca 'S^fa 'atiat atf« 5tfat®i i 
ata aia atta 6ia, at® ®— aatn catta, 
affa atfi?— 4^ can aatma caa-atat i 
catata «t®a fata ^t^aa ata ^Ttat « 

’j;?i cafaa) afaat aata 'Bt^fa fa®® at® 
4aa'a fl'^ata afaatw i cafasi a#r a^Saita 
*ja^raia! afaai *i?ifaaiw i ^ata iat®a « ^«a 
aft®a aataB^ *§®ta *ttaat?® faa ® feaaafaii 
fa*?® I ca? faa ^ga® ^tfa® fa®® atiatata 

ara!j< I aafs^a ?a =51« ® ^4"®® ®’f®®f»i 

a!tc5a a® aaa ® ®^a, g®atat«fa ‘f^fa’ ®ttia 
a® |5a!ta 4a< fa®!?®^ i 4t ?® aa- 
®^a -Bt®^ata ®t^a caa-caf®a ( Sven 
I toiin ) ^frs.* »4^ti*f5 anatft atta i?t®ai-ca®ta 
( rakia-iMakai) ) aana aatataiaa "atraata 
®faarc?a i 

4t a®anta ai^'»tatfa t*f®C’i? *i f® a 
f®fe fan afaata aa Btsai ata 4at atfi#®tta 
ana ^a»®i ->« " ca1*6c5it®a aniatfaai 

^tta I 

f® atta ®aattaa c®tta af®® ala) 4l a?® 
aaafe aiata al») faatw, aai at? a) i 4® aan 
^aai c®r??i-ar«?t? Bti? ®af®® 4| aataast ® 
lata at'!ta#l ®®ta ® c®4f ag^a aaamt® c®at? 
atfaat c^®®!^? a^a fa®ta fav alat Sai? 
® ^a^aa i 4| -af®®® aafr? afa®ife 
c®f??i af??t? 'Btsta att®? ^t? ®tw ac®a 
?®a®aai® aa®ta aaia^ ®s® fat? a®t?ata 
fia i fet®ai'ca®tca? catata? fata faatia? 
catiaa® aa?atfaai ana®a ‘4f<et®&' ?c®? ai«a 
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5f9t55 ■91615 f5f5l« 5t5lt9 a5< ■ ®^5 9 1^5 
(5(9® ®r55l 91^55 9195 C?«51 5t5lt9 I 
at ^51C5 C'r85t5'Of5 t5 591 ®5l 5t5m I 
9l6lC55 ^®5 f5C®t 9(95 955 9l6tC55 51t5 
r5:55 f59?®lC5 55tl ^ 9 <595 9(1 9f®® 
9t5lC9 I 55%51 f55l5-C5t5 5f^® 95? ^51551- 
®1C5 ®9'51 C5515 9195 ®55 §5(54 55, C5?5f5 
®1C5 5[9» ®15 §5r54 I 51515 §55 f5» C®155 
®5fl, IjH-aiS §5f5®K5 51(5®1^9 f^® I 
5L®5 ^fil5 ®19 5lf9 9 C5(5C5 9ttj 91^5 

5f95l C515 55 I t5lC55 5f55|5 9t1[f5® 515- 
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Ji|3r-^w CTt»itii^*t f<if^«( '«»W9, 

^?»pnr 'S>ga «sr?f«'9 

«(fira ?f?Tfttf I fea 

^91 ’iw W I C?'«9tc»l9 

?t*Jtl*fil'® ^91 '«I'l«9 } ®tvt9 
«r*I«fil9 5t99 ’»f991 ?t9tC9tt*« 

«rr<»9»r vfa9ti9R aa? '?9tW9 ’tfi[5tt‘l-v»i « 
9r<9 f999« Jl^ra ftf^99i ^f99t«5» I 'S% 
C<r«9tt»I9 a^9'9 *ttQ9l 

ft9ttf I 9f?« 9<9t»lt9 «tf99>« 
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f? ^5 I 


^r*ij) 5Ti|fsf ^rff® ®m»t 
fHSiWI sjufr? 

^91 99 C<rtfetC5t9 

‘C8t<t»n’ *?m^c9«tt5ra »itatr9»i— 
*rfC9'9 ^9tfa 9Tr«? «(f%c9a 'Sf’rfi 95 1 

^«j«f ^tc9 ca, caT^i5« 
5?:*iti<a9 cak^f’ira faatfr's M 1 wffetw 
ca\ai 'St«rta9 af^att^ 1 9ai ^t'^^caa 

’if?® cat^t*! 4^15 ca'tai-’tat «T?ta ft® 1 4t 
aia^a ata 4t ®*i»naf >is^fc® 

siaia ^1 ®aT« ft®i cat aata caittcaa 
« atta af^CT “caiataa” ( ataiaa ) lai «t®Tiaa 
c^m '9 fiia 1 

afa fti® cartnaa ^awcaa 

^aai® aa 1 ‘catataca’ ca a^a >*tT^ ftcara 
witataa at®ai Taatia ®tai aft’vi a^faia 
"ai aa[fa« aa ca, 4t aafa aca^ ^ta'sta 
«f®fa fawata faa t 

®ta^a ?caa aia 4tr®®t® 

. aa, 4aa <iit aaia ?9a-t8a caaFasta-'SJaTal'a 
«ta^a aaiaa 1 4® aata atf^ « a'ret 'Siffea 
«i®a ftiaf ca aaiia f i aa catataia® 

1^9 catara -, ^[lau aai attc® atca ca, >?: «a 
a^i’^tc® caratatta caH ««Ta fawata faa 1 
t«itfa faaa atncamai aifiiai ^t^ffa caa 
caf«a 4t faaitw ^*ta1® atatt^a ca, attsta 
aftca i»ta*!l oaatca ^Hiatf^a ata f^a 4a^ 
tatai ca\ai aaftaafl f^a 1 aaa®j— ‘tr^ai— 

caata’ 9 ‘catatata’ aa ataFaa 1 4t ’ataait 
faala «t?i f«fa ^fa «JTa c®ta« fataa 
faatw aa att 1 


‘fa’ aa— ‘^’ I 

'> 

a’ca ft ar?t— 
‘ft’ ai, ca ‘^t’ I 
ca ai’ citia— aiff, caat^, 
■atfa 'isfa ‘Sf’ 1 
f la’ atff — caa ^fa atf® ,— 
atff "tif9*f la ; 
fit cara f Slcaa atca— 
aatiaa atta 
afa’ aa ai®ta 'at'stia— 
atta "aa Btf®’, 

'aa’at‘5. aafcai^t aca,— 
ca, stf®’ ! 


aataa a'^ti ®ca— 
faif^a ciftif, 

^®tata faJ-ff® a'®— 
ati® f far caiia » 
f ca’ atf® caa ^ffa atf®,— 
atf® atfB-f ca } 
eta ft aiatf ttcaa— 

ft ft CS19 T 

qgai t^fa® ttta tt’ai 
atfaai %^ai, 
a^tca acia aa aa— 

'^aca ar#ai ! 
atatt afatt ttca faa,— 

1 1 ’ aaf "aca 1 
faata’ catai-a® <j?: 
fifeafatiai 

fa-iatia atet,— caf atf® ? 











f ’W'w, 
wtitt^lll ff^— 
c«w’ fwa icH T 
8 

'8tt ’if*!,— ^tt*! 

! 

C«t9 e 

'll*!’ «!tf^~C^1 ’HtfS *flf>P, 
'rif’i' ; 

«!t’tt*ll’! '^®tC %3 ’F'itI— 
‘^ 5 * ‘^ 5 ’ C'Sl^’ I 


’(’(’ft® 5 itt®tt«nt 5 

( ’ 15 ^«^lfil '59 ) 

at^sH at?i ’ffasi si’i’i't® fir*! fir*! .ata 
«r0tia ’ll?*! I 3*1® api*! *ifiiata afir ^'eaia 
^eta ^ta's ati'§ i 3 ’Ptai ^taii^ C’»t*! C’rt*i 
aiantw isiaa aa i a»il al^*ii, faf*! 
fiia;^c’» tta*! atarta *»» 'ea«t*if« s^fai® 
aa at?, aiaatra «t?9 a?ai at^ata a'aatJ a«taai 
^ata faa ai i f^fa fiifiaatcaa— *alai aatca 
«!iaiaa I? fi!a a«,aa aia c’rta cata aia’^tia 
avwa atfa i atfirai-aaw 3a ajaiata |a ’aai, 
atfBl a^n ^faai >ii'a ’fata ^taata afar® atia 
|3jtfa faaia atataiaa aa ^ai, ^'a* aia- 
ata tf^ata «tata -« ma i fa’sta ^wai, 
OTrta «Biatafaac’f atfitai ’ftrtt iSfafa a-eata i 
^j€ta ^tap*, atfitaj atai «('fraa alia atatfaa 
aa^trti aia >8 ^fa»1 faatta ^ai i” 

fijfa 'ii’faa aaataa! ftiaa i caiaa aa«i 
«i^ta 'Saf^ ataia aata^ arat 'ttata fta*^ a*'$at 


cata atatffa i fsfa cafitatfiiiaa, affta «avaa 
cataf a^'sta ataata 3’Fwl8ai ^faai atfitatu i 
«rap (SPatai ^tatcaa faa? ajaata ata 
ai I a-ama, caiaa «3 fafire caff aara 
ai^tcaa ca, ^ata aiaata ^tatiaa 
Wiataj I catcaa 3? gtn awta la a*ai ara#- 
a'^ai faia5*!ta f^faaat a? aiaatia aaiaa 
’fiaa I aat® ataia a®tcaa aw ^ta ataatia 
4rfa a'Qai «aa fasasita ^ta afaai fatafe® 
ataif^a i faa f^fit faata '"ffawa casta aja- 
ata? % aca, a^jfaii 's at^^ta ^»tiat ataata 
a a aa I ^taat -stta ^ a'st^ sjtta^a ’fat 
afai^f?, 'saaa iftaa ai^sitiaa •aaa ^^a aavi 
^ta« aa at^, fiffif® ^^aapaai^ 'saa ataatia 
«fTs a^ a '5 caat at?'® at i— ^a aiaatiaa 3 
wat? at? I ^t* asta ar^ amatatta, 
fcatatarta "aatatia ^ata cat^ta ^farasiaa i 
f;®ta ataatia sta^ a'sata 'Stati’f 'aia^ ’aa^fa- 
ata a?a i aca^ aaiaa q^f 'e faa's* 
a?ai sStati^ ^lasatia «aaaia asfaata aja^ 
^faiaa i stasa at'sat al^a a?a i ataatia 
a'jfai^ ’?ata atia's ai’itafira aata "ttata 
ataata. feaa.'S' aataata a'farsa'a’^t a?rB 
atfaa at i ataatia arata a?ia? ataatia 
«rfew®i ^iw, «iiaa aia ’ffai'® atat ata at i 
atat ataatia ■af^aiw a?at ^tatw ^ai 
afa^tta asfaw a?a i 

(i) ataatia |aaa at? i 3? faaa 'Stata 
faa at, ai ^faat f®fit ^ata ai|ta afaatf^iaa i 
'fl’ftai ^ aaa a^fai® a?’® i (a) atfaatfaas 
’ atiaa aw aw atatai-fa®aa asrtt fta, *atiaa 
arfif »wi atfaat ata-|4 aa at? i ata aaiar 
ataata 'afaia afawa, aa^trtta ajiata aaa 
aaa ai? at ; aaa at?, 'saa atatfi a?ia aita 
^ai aa at I tatr® ^ata ^a’f ata ca% aa i 





(O) W>ltW5 «f* ’jfa'BJt’l t?tc« 

ms, S]S»11S msi 9S SI1 I 

(8) «nr »i?si ^ims »ift 

'ms« I mtsjS! fet®1 mmwts S'SStS 

sn stc? I («) fo’iir’i ®nni «fc*isf c»Jtsfc^ sts5t:« 

SitS*l I f»l ^STS »I^»! fet^l «I1Tt9 
59 I >at msitfts frrsiTs «f» ^t<rt»ic«9 
mtas •I^t'5'9 8[5l m?f I 4^ acn, aitis 

atsmis, *1^ atsstw >119^ cmatws i»tai nfesi 
«it9 mtfe m«fta fetal ai ^8 1 >flfe n‘\ 
C"ftcss catH ®*fts f?si 5t1, faa, f«r^ ■stt'l- 
*11 *tf9arw aitilci «t9fi\ 9^{*|5| I 

f'sf*! sj^Jits atf?si lists ^fifa-ica st^st 
mts® atsi I fa« ncis is cmit^ia? ^ims 
arttss ifiatti sjs sisi sr^ca mfia i apsts® 
fin I's.’itsi csfets® fafi ^tits m cnti 
afssi itfei® ntcsi it^ I feme®! ifem 
11 51151 afiw ^silfiica ifi>5 afsiti ifa 
1M ?R CS1 ntfe, feitt®! Iltiti isfaifas 'nuti 
asl Its I Hi itits nfesi ^titca fa cits caci 
•\ii it*ti afii® i^stfi*!, fiias afi®ts f®fi 
®til ij'8' afsstcii— 

“1^5 at*i sfici ( r*i®i ) ftitici 11 mis, 
ca fiitti <1 mtmi fa iti if® mtits i 
mia ntcic® at®s, ( ®tw ) m-ffeits a^is, 
iit^ 11 mfis 11 1C11 atiiti I 

1? mtni fii, CSC1 Its c®tii SCI, 

®i fits atm itici, atfetfei fsi cits i 
m-itii ^®stts, 11 mtii emits, 
im i’tii 4 a\ii-ntfi cam itfi mis i” 
f®^ ^fisttfi “Hl^ mtits mtiitfira, 
itifta, ntfsitfsa mis itsitfsa iai -stats 
mfiifes ^ atsi I feititsi atms im-stiti 
asSu iifiiici fnfmal mem t Hi-ifsriti-ffeitfe 
aticis -sfiti ffeii ® a^ij ifesi ®cfe i ifi® 


1 ® fin ims iti«. fill stfat itiBsl HI nfs- 
cnttis *9 sttini C 6 ii afsc®fi, a'ticis S-safe 
IIS « nf®* mfe aumfe -stiif ifei, fai m 
nm® ii<atn Hintn ifec® ifei® ntfs itfe, 
mis -1 flics ait smi afsc® mn®* sfe ifisi 
is^itfe ^fis, fasiti ® nfe® It fa i" 

HI ititis a®?;s mtitnfss atsi is, ®til 
atitSH mfifif® itfe I iiati it^ afici fell 
^nifaafssi lanca itsiti afsstcii i mts 
fell i^^fe nfs®tcns fiis ci, cits Hiatcn mf?® 
i®stc®fe sens mfe af® anr^n i«ti ^ii m 
mtal«pi ici« mtntian nciil afst® ii< 

II life I fnmast? "*1111 atfei 1 inti 
-8 stnsits ifi« fsfi ^ists -flfe atm 
ifetii I -ife emea Italics ifi® 'Stits mf® 
115 I'm# afmstfsti I f®fi atancis m«ji 
ti®tat«at f^cii I atani m atsi #titta 
Htmts HI ICI afsst 11 ifnsi lan m®ti 
Htitfe® I #rits mfe ^tafitasni mtisl #1111 
-sttsfi 5 tancis fiafe ficni ®tci afistfi 1 
#1111 m®tcis men fai 11, fa® ®ia fistns 
®tanis H» #tits ’jilts 1 ®* fin 1 mii a® 
citias iti ^c«i asms, ttitsi #1115 mes 
-stfantfi® list fnats itsi mt* ici nsicm 

III afscaifi ; #1113 ^ci ill it ntfetn, cife 
iai iscas ®fia«. faan maatsl^ Ufa®, 
®ti1 mtisi mtH aair« afsc® ntfs 11 1 lies 
as HI enta mi»t®-an^n itaca ’jci stfic® 
nrcs T cai ijsitm ®cs, cai mwt®-a.i*ltns 
-sif® nmi in«s itim 11 11 1 itim fmttis 
m?an mtssi afsst iitm ifec® ®tf?® ifec®ci, 
f®fi ®titcis -fean mtssife afscas S'^afe -stnsn- 
na 111 afsi®i, ma-statis ai%i Htfiits itiii 
afsc®i 11 1 ife -statiss fins mills ataniis 
mtas ciHSts ®tifcis mtils naiis f®fi m®ji 







I f«r*l HT9CT? 

ftfl’t « WJiion 

<tti sfirrs f«w*» I *fiw 

’rt?TW5 TBT^, 'BWal ^*tw« 

<811 ^ Pr?^ 

*iTCfl ’ll I CTt? ^'rwfl ’W’ri'fl 'st^tw’j w 
*IOT %» CTISpni ^Wfif I 

4tt‘t'11 C5ll fti) t fefsi 

f^t»i ^fiitw, *i5m4r^i3 ^af«'8 

H I ^5 isnf-rt^ cnt « »iwf« fewr» 

XWrt I 4W9 fsfsi «t?t? 

•iil^Pi arw<i^ -srstRi i 

^ ftfips 'Sf?tW5 

«« »t3*i, 

itf^fl ^?fl ^^1 

8f»i mv. ^'^’if’ii 

fn, c^ 5t8, 4, f»i, c’H f^’ijt'5 

’ItfC^ f^ap’l'iw? fil'S’ltl’l-^trtJ 
^filW *!tr<tt*I’l I <4^ »I^?( ^tW5 

fetftcif arWI 'Ti’i irw ftap’f’it?? aftc>r aiti5» 

arwirt^ «i8t^ « s»ftwH i 

f’jffir’i *IM ^twoni 4^ ^^Ti- 

«tt«8K I 

r8»i I 

Wvtcv ««^8TOT atw»i^ “o'»»itr«(’iV 

«nCT »t«i fw I 

»« ^ifXrtn ^5t5 ^nfs fw i 

xi^ »i»t8 ^ra'B’T »i'5j ^ti, 4Jt*t^Tfa Tf’T « 

wta wlt*rt«(itCTa ’ICS '« %««»itw »iw 

( ivi. ^ ) 5i4ts 

81 1 8nila It^ ^ «l'tl >|"nff 8 88 I 88 

8tl 8M1 <8^ >r*Tl BOT I 8trtH 1(88 


ClflU 88<18^ 8lf^8 C8888 ^ 8t8l8I 88? 
8118 I atfe 8«.85 <8^ 881 itw 88 ^ti au 
5ftf88{1 %'^8tC81 88 8lfl8 8l8 I 88818 8l!p 
8?eitC81 8C8 8W >8? 8«t? 8f88 C8T8 81 1 
8'S818 88tl I»t8tl C8 |C'S8 8tf88l f88t81 ^ICS, 

^81 'll «88tf<l^ 8«t1 «fs^« 8;8^-f88t81 

(Adult Female School ) aiit 8t8t1C8l 
8lf88l-fl8t8m 8f^t8 81^8 8^1tf8 I 88818 
811. ^P58 8lf881 fl8t8l118 <8888 8flBt88 
f8t88 I 8«818 88tl *p^8t8 flf^Wl f88tW 
f8t88 CbIi £881 8lll8t8 I f81 <88 8815 
88818 8ll ®8l1 <*>818 tt81^ f8l88 I 

im>8C8 >8? 81^8 ami f8f88l8 Bl|;- 
818115 8l8lf88l8 f88l5 <ll8ft fe’?l88l’:r< 8'^'5t 
8158 1 <^ 88J'®15 81 8l8ir88l8-f88l1% 88l1 
Jlf«il 85 <fl8t i\lr» 8C81 ^8818 8?£8 “8l8I- 

f88l8 881818" 8118 <888lf8 8ra81 <8818 llc® 

8118 I 88818 811 81^15^ 8"8f88 

fe88 I a? 8l^t 1191 <a«in 8la ■*lf«®l85i 
8t5i iiaifim 8^8 ifinfia I 

88W8 C8lf8» 41111111 81 8f8i llfia 

l^llCll 88818 811 

8881185 ll5lflC88l ^8811 ’SlUl 8lfl5’ 
881 fllllt C'lll 81 fllllllfl 1581181 8W 
8r9lCl fmilTiai 18 I 88818 8ll 88t 'Still 
81'tfl5 8111811 ll8111 8 8t1lt8l« ll8111 
818 £lt8l fi88l8t8 g8llS5lCf8l «11151 
f815.41l 8f88«. fin 8fi5) 8lffl8 lSC88 1 f8 
^8115 <flt iSm fW5 88 18811*1 811 lltt8 
8H1, ^llS 'SinCll <8118 fi8% 8 81%1 
lt8 I 'Sinn ^f8C8 8lfil88, Iir88lt8 81115 

8f88lH85 f88fe 1^18 Il8l8fi8 8fit8 81 
8lfiC8 1815 88 ^811 8t^ I *tl111 ^lt« 
8C8 8fit88, llf88l Cl’lll 4^8 Tr8l85'8lt8 
8f88lfi% 81 1^18 'Stlftll 8111 8rt, 8^ 811^ 



I '5^ ^trt«1 ««»15 c’»\"t*i '*(^*1^*1 

^11 nw» ’»w ^f?i 

fsrf»ltfl •fl’PfS <fll ?5H1 

aiW»j*iU«i^ «ff« 5l*i I 

»retj«i niLt'' 

'St^?? c^t^i f«»r ^1 1 4? 
^*tfw «wai nntft stcH 3i«#»f«rfw3 

>i??tws «t3 41131 I '*t9Hi citm 

•fa ftr«t« 3t '»l^t3 S's.lt? 3#3 3iftutf«l»l1 I 

«mlw <ST?U?3 »It?T3F4ttr<3t 

'Sl3t3l Clt*ICT ^t1l9f3'5 ^133 I at 

'Stt1W3 3fI33 C5il 3J< t3 a3< ^^8 

313 'SttTtI 33 I ^»t3 'lt'^813 t3«» 

a«^3 fewfi'S tt3trfC33 C3, ^1131133 C4fr3® 
'e«t3 •I'«?t3tl'5 333t 3tI3 3t31 3'tfe81 3'5'im 
ttStM I f«r3 ^?Il3Jt3 Ilfs'® 3t3ir?W3 I 
tttW'S 'Sf3tC33 ^««3tt93 1133 33 31^ I 
335 3t3t3 'Bt3 ^f3f31 3'»ltrt3 3f31ft33 1C3 
3(fi|^t'8t3 C«33 3fC33 I at 3I1 ’HSl 

a^ C3, «t3ll^ *l■6133(3333Tf333 '8t3tC33 33113 
3^f3t35 *ltf^331 1 3f3’1fC33 ^^tC3l33 tt3 33t"f3 
'*131133 3lrtJ3 ffl33 I ^131- 

f3lC3 '3tai3 fisi Vfi®!'®! IliltSI C33 I 

at 3rt*ll3 »lt31 ^«3! f33 6l3St3 43* '^3^3 
^fi3rt»i3 sfislfwi I f3’?,-f3t«f3% ifa^if 
'sta «r«3l3 3lf33 3t8lff3 I 3131133 ^?K3 
f33H (^831133 ^3f3 f33 31 I 3TF33t3 ^llils- 
33 ^33333lf33C33 fit'Cl Cll’Wtl «3133 
31^111 ^131(331^ ^ft3 3ff331 I 

3fft»l3 333 33133 3^38 ai3lR® 3«3l8 
'*131133 33a C5*1 3I'f 33 I 3^313 3W 

*13131 f3W3, 'S131133 «rt3a M 311 

3t3lf33 I 3ltCallS C3133313 C33 f3lf% 
33 I a 3131 ^33 3133 <*1^3 3<1J3 33 I 


PC§t*lt3im 

38313 3H C313 3lf313ri3 IISJ'S at 4t8tl3 311*1 
8I3f 4 33 3lt ' at 333 iFsa 18333^1 
1113131 “‘JiJ'S.ri «l3a8*” f88t3 aafe 

*(< 8^51 Vt33 I ttlca r«ri '819 ws 3*lf«- 
^r83 9? 3311*11531 3f39ir3l33 I 33« Cll3- 
131113 f38tl1 3tl1 I'll 3313 4333 
■«% 3jf'!?9 31* r855lf3 *ir3l9 33 I '*1313 
8f8a'^ ^451 3t3l till 133 I tf3 413 311311 
4^13 C3'l®1'sil8'l?t 3t3lll1 11} 3t9ll33 431 
'jfl 8;aiii83 I'll** 8li afsmsi i 1fa'5t3 
^3113 33111 81^ 3^11 33%3 f3113 I afll 
asj# 8if3»l3 ®3l3 ilf33f f83« afsiaff :— 
lall’l 51113 3ir3Hfl-8lf38l-f88ttill33 a8»j* 
13111 SlFl-Jl I t3l3 IfSlail* ^.‘fl^ f8831 I 
f8»1 lf331 eftflll f38*ft 3r8® I llffifi 3fl»r 
lf'58, 333 3f'5l 113 31133 311, Ill'S 

aaif-n"! f»*i aft's i 3'#t3fl3 I8l8 S'? 'bIi 
ft 3, a ai3i fill fi*fta^9 '5l8l3 aift aaji 
113 fti I aafti 8lf»m3 3l'5i f-afaailts 
'813111 aa 81911313 ^13 3lfl3l all3 I lallft 
I3lt3l ri8l fiiftaft ftat ^ifta 33 an 
fills ftiii9 all 313 I fliftat ‘J3i itiat 
llfiais 31813 «tff«3 iftst 31t3lftl33, 
all 8if3ai3 atal alia ftii tifiai 3fi33 

181§t-t31"lt9 ^^'0' 1a3l36WC33ia 38 3l3t- 
ti33 I ?a3i3 81^ 3tr3i«3, at 4iaia all*} 
38at« 8l?3 33l8'5i 33^111*1 aliia I al3l, 
at 11%3 81(3*13 '3118 Tl3 41 38111 81^9 
8}'Bf« al3 tain’s ft3 31 I “38111 81^ ^33181 
^Sfl^ f 3’l3 111 S 8l3-f838lt33 4133 333 
f3^«3t I ftfi atari fiaiaai aiinit iti3 n 
481313111 '813131 13^83 31313 81813)3*31 
3*^l83 3133 aftW 33< 33, 11*3 ^313 *18333 
31 llilfta 313(31 fan alKa tai3 41113 
3131311H3 lSl 3133 T 3113(8 sftl I 





^»it»t ij't 

i[^»fOT« ^«ri nfsiTt >«^ ^a^ts ^trti 
*»«rt*« »ntfl ilfv ?i«rt»it«(it5 '« 

*lTittt*i«i I csita »i9 

0»l I 

^tf*i’ftfl ^t'el wtt’1'5 »iw fxf»i« ?J[i- 

CW?! C^T^W^l ^f5»l I '5«|S? lltfWa 

^tf*l’?t? ^t^l '5l?ta CTl^'F’ll 

wts^tlwsi I t^twnl ws ?^»I, •I’lt- 

ijft i%V9 ^js* 

«K« I 41 nfesil »lt51 ^<5^ fffil 

»tca( ’4ttHrT»!S| 6f*l9lf5»I I ?t5t91 

'^'«T« aid’ll '95^1 fwr6»r 1 
na ’ias[W»T'5a *if«« ftasjN «ftita 

tfca TfH ata 4a< >iaw af®’ftf»i^ aa i "ft^ 
>jaiiiaa an 4a' gtaia laiasa an a’alaraa ^ata 
a"aa ataifwa i a'^afa 4aa aatatta i 
aatw atatwa fH art, aacaa aars'i'^r® 
a^i« atatai af^« atam ca^ aaa ^rfaata 
«aiaa atca « ^tatai fa^a aa ai, 'Siaiai taiaia t 
a? 'Btiai 4aa «5aa at« aa i aa^T« ati^ 4^ 
ca%a faaaiiaa aa faattaa ^aia ^faai farsa, 
"aaai 'staiwa c’Ffaata atfaaFta anta ^faai 
fana I ajcai aa afaaicaa 

atfla aw 'Stata afaaa a^atfaa i ^la^a afaai 
'Sratra' ^aitawa as aa catfet^ai facs afai'sa i 
f%fa« aatataj caii afaisai faaa atitaa 
'Stalls fai«^t aia ai sfaia saa« 
^awtw 'Siata atatai 'Sti^ a^isa ai i «tata 
Sia.'tia 4t 4rstia siasfJ faaata faata 
aSatfiwi 4t sistiaa sti^j areata sfan 
alias fsfa fts alisa ai, ^aa 'Stata aiatia 
fasjl ^sta fita i 


aaftafaa “ataa-sfas” 'jsis 4Sfia awsta 
ftfaatwa v— aasta w^atajtiaa tja 
faausa f«f1a ssi 4 at atafaaatiaa ^ata ?a. 
afaai 4tfaai fsa i fsfa faataa t^:ra^ tE^fN 
SSI 4ai atafaaatiaa as ataffas fssi atf'fs 
csta 4tsta ataiaiatia aiaa i «tata ati 
aaa faat4a sstaiaa ?:ta 4s st«a alai ai? 
ca, fafa atai ^a sfais -maaia afaaia 4ai. 
aata^a aia sfans fts aiaa ai i 
sstawa ^staf^, atafaaatfaiaa awaa f^atsa 
as fsfa 4ssa aa^ats alatisa afaias asta 
alia ai i ataai faaa ^fefsatai caatlis atfa 
ca, 4sata 'Stata «ai'C s caitan aias^ifla 
SSI 4a<ataraaai ^itat^s ’K^ta 

sftisiaa i” 

aasts atia saf^asta sai ^wa sai 
alftis I ^ata 4 1 saf^asi as f^ia 

alatfsa i saraatia faaa atfsats fsfa atfa- 
csja 'atiatsai alis faas fsiaa ai i 'Stata 
issta'"^ <Stata aifasj s a^stsatiaa 
a^ara faa"fa i a«ft®tsata aas: cata ai'Sita s 
atf«3ria aiai ^asta sfaits “sta's'la a«fts- 
^vtaafa’ sta ^?a«. aia «ista «fata ais a«a 
alatfsa i aaal ca atatfaisja afsta alatis, 
statl fsfa 'Stata tsstaia aiaia sfaatisa i 
^tata aitl^s a^. aat»-^fs, Ifsaia s a#fs 
faaas fafaa 'iss ^tata wiatsatiaa 
fas'fa I 4aa 'Stata aaa-afss 'jssta»ffa sss 
atsta ataiataa ata atinitis s«s st& fcaa 
Saca ata atlatii i asts faaia 'Stata facia 
'atfUta fsa i af^ fsfa faaits atas faiaa 
at, fss ^fata a’aa smata cata fsn i 4ss 
aaastiaa afas ata sfaisa, cattstura aaa 
ara a^ai atls i aaia^ ats^s ata-flatft 'ata 
4ai at^a aatss ttatafatafsai aata-awta 





f^C« '<^?5N ff*l, vii<f» 

3t»ir^5Tft ^C^ttlT^OtW? »tW f^lf*!'® 
1^51 ^f^i^tfa'51-^*!^ Mt*? ’tfftsi 

C^^t^C'SSl I 

»l?ft«-f^t^*it3” ’R5t? '9 «^t"t «»» 

?tff»I I ’l^'St? 't'SI’l' C9til 4t^t3 
’jft's 3t?*i ’ft?*! s?t^ i >\t'(t9C‘ta ’r«f; 
Jilt'S >i^<5lc« m9 f^fn Jl’ta wt? 

I «r5|sttll 

C’lWtJ »rm5t'9 '^f« «Fi»lt<lI 5^t»I'9 fefil 
*KatC« «fS '8<S.'Sff% ^C^*f ^t35( siTt I 
fe*ltCT ^<(51 CWCS» « J)#!® ’QfjlC®5l, fsif'it?! 
I 

??irtcf I '*f<t’f '<« ’IH »•• 

’jsftc® ?fl® W I *11? *!t*< Ji^^ini 

>«... n® *i#tc® ??’atc5 I «c®)® Jift- 
im ^fac® ®® 

»ff3at»r ®fiit® ®t?1 ®91 

^t^I® mw I {>) ®t«^« (») nflTf®® («) C'l'tai- 

ft® (8) >^f®?if»i® (t) g^’i'H® W 

( S ( V ) ’ISpt® ® ( 9 ) 

tiR H’t'rt® ( !>• ) 'R«t3f ’f’^f ’I’fN ( ) ^«t9 

siRt®T^« »l#t® f®st r«f*t ’tf4®It’t ®ta5? 

I »l®® >l^*rtC59 fwsj «t3®t5 »I®t® 
n^t^»ftl® CWRl® ’ttl I ^^1?, 5<R®, '5^®t?R, 

®Rw»r, ^5*rt>f, «'?f® =Ttf?ca3 « 

»iw »rf«i® ®Rt®? ?5 ’i<'Si;®T?® 

'SWOTt Jl«?t®®ft® *R'St5 ®f?nilCW5f ! ^r»R» f® 
2tR, ’Tt’ti f®t*? ®W^ 

»j®»i^ ®fii»t«sti .cnR ’TlfiiOTR wr 
® awntni ®trti wt®*f ®91 
*ifiiiBt?® *»w I <«? -a® 

« wwi fiici^stR *Rt?® ®R1 


®«,®T*fi5i «tr»i® »t&®t®r»i3 4iRtT[< 

WS®*! I JUft®® ’IlfV’I't® >il®^Tt®I 
«WT?r >iit *i<aic®?r 'fs’it «ttRl ®r4«u^H i 
wf*) ®T?CTa ®tft >i"n*ri Nf®a ^r’lfta 
®t«ij ^f®R »i®j f5i»6st stca ?t« 

5tt®i®5? I— us? >a®® ’fi I 

c®T5i 'a®tw^ ?f®i®® c®? ®ti® 

’itw 511 1 r®^ ®st5it^5i ®fsT^ «r®® *fc® 

?a I 51^®t9 ®1^ C^R ^tfSOTR Ktni® 

*1® 5tt® Jilt, 'if?5ta Rc«tT? I 

5lRt'S»®tR!I m ^8155) '*t?R WR ?f9? >HR 
fsi® I wT® ?f®5 8»t8 >a®f8 fe»tt9 r®®«f®f®t® 
3slt8 wR C®\"t® C^'ll I ’195c® »HC3r, C®tn 
Rww >i95a ^®T9 C9 'J’l’l'ti c®\l® 

#t’1J®R 9f99tc® 9tf®I«® ®v*rf® 

jlt’lt® ®C8 511 I 9Rta ^*119 ®1®T9 

’®t®1«l’l 511? } 9t®t9 ’®t®t9®l ^tc®, ®t®T9 
»it?, ^ 5it? I H9®t® 9ti,9 n®n 50 

^t® 1 «Fl ® t®C5t ’St9tc® f?9 ®?91 ®f»19l ®tr®C® 

C®9 511? I 499 51^111 it9fC® C?® '®®C1 f5i?®' 
«nf®C® C?®! f'89lC® I C®t9 ®r®tC99 ®C9r9 f®f5| 
Rfeai ®t9®9C^9 9? ®t51 9<51 ®f99l ’SRR 
C®V^9®C® 6r9®t<, WtsiC® n^®i»l ® ^f«W®tC® 
^>lffW® ®r99tr®C»I5l I 8C®, ®f9®9t9t?, «1?®- 
>19, »ttC?f9, ®f5t’t9, ®t9l, f'®f951, ’®l5f|, 

<fl®T5l9t9 ■Sl^f® ®RC®9 >lfr®9Tf>I® 91*1 >1?C®9 
4®tf9® 919 W51 ®f99li:®5i I 
«i|®91«\® 9l®1»n C?C®9 ■SIR >19® C991 99^91 
'St9t9 C9f9C® 9l®t r®»l 91 I 9fC9C99 C®t91« 
<§1919 ’iftfe® C»IfC®9 ®®t9 f® 9 91 I 9Cf9 
■9^9® 99C9 >*1919 91399 C®19 91 C®19 ®C9i 
f9^^ f®C»19 I 491 f®f9 ^t9t9 ®t9^9 9^t® 
^®»t9>fl9 <*1919 ®C®C»999 C99tC9 999 ®r<t®9 
9953 ’9®J® 991919 >(^® 9^r89 I 4?9iC'1 9®- 
9'^ 9191 *t9l9 Wt9"^91 5f9®t< 9?l®f®9 I 



^•8 




^ti<i ar^ 'ftvi tt^t? >«^i5 
ftw^ fita I nt’Tai tfata 

gt^'Pft^at’t ^faatf? i— ?«® afftiw 
wi affaata •'Iftaii 

*ttfaw^, f»i a’tf fa’ittt’i c^ta ♦ifa'Biiit 
I artaiarta 'State# wtfatw 

^atr««t, ?ai ««#ai*i w i ^a 
ait^aatwa aftrfia atai ata ^faata '«(t#t«i'l^ 
^tatw btan atc« ?ca alyl's caa att i 
aiatai arfiaatwa at^iraa^ta’a a«ta 
>aaaa a'si fawa i a# a«.aa a«tta 
^a 8 a«.aa ^ata a"ata^a aw f'«fa at^t 
afaatiaa i ^aai Stua afaatfa f^fa 
awta«tat^ ajfv fiiaa i a#i ataai 
*t\ awta fea'S! at?at» a#a *tata ^wtaca 
«taai aiai lataiaatia caaaa® caa 

aama #9ta faata atai ca cata 'atcattaa 
^6atfi[a, apfaiw a?9taf«a aa#t9 ai| ^tata 
4¥<ra «ata ®c9t<l f^wa i aaat? ati ^tiai- 
rfta «f9 JWtajp atf^at# atata 

aia faaca a’^< raav aai a«r9 aia aftai- 
fiiaa I f®fa aca afaatfiiaa ataieaa 
'aafira atai ataiaatcaa aai 's f^ta 499 *tw 
*ftraea ai, gtaawa atai atatiiata 
ajawta « catfaa -mat* «eaa affata 1 r«ra 
<aS»n f^tpia atar aSai au’ataea ^a^< 
atatftwai cata «tata caatcafa «tata 
acai fiia, 9tai aca aa ai 1 aSata awtafata^i 
a’t^: f^fa •taa's^ aaca af«5 faaa^ai catatft 
'sHlajB' aaftfacita tFatata ac^a's cata arf^- 
ata afaatffcaai ama«rata catcaai atai- 
aa^rt ata«tf«ataaatai aai aa#t9 ati. 
faiaa 'attartaa a^aatai ^ata ataj atata 
afaatifa 1 atat^t caaaacara fa ait l%fa attat- 
acaf^«Fi atai 9caa, af»« faaaw catat'?ta 


ajtf irsi, a’^fatl «a aacaaS «rei9 
aiaarst facaa 1— a'^t at^a ata^ fsfa ^aat 
>< 1 #^ caiar ^caa atli afaatfataa 1 faa <$. 
aaa acaa fafa 'Stata ajf^ta atfata facaa 1 
caS ajf^iani ^aaa f«a atataatcaa at«a faai- 
ai'Bi aitJtaca a'ai afar® aStai at awa 
fa'sn's! a'ata as "aataa a^a aca cata ata 
4 if' 8 at? #fat '8 'Stata ajitatar faa an f #9 
aa 9 ^CHftaa « at? «f«atc?a acai 'Stata 
^acaa »i9ta ai aa att, ^aai «tat« ^fatt« 
atfaatfai «iiS aajt fa^pa asffacaa aw 
at'stfaa'Btta fafac® atfataa >111? 'Statcaa 
at? afa« ^atatf? ?ai ttata aw 
aia aSatfaa 1 a«i«? af? c'saifa ai aaita, 
fataa ?t 5 t^ at aca, 'stai aica ^1 ?a%a 
aa t ata af? a'BC' 3 c?a aw ac? atat'ai^ta 
aait ifa, atat«?ta 'Sttaw 'ifi ai'tfa'® 
aa, ' 5 tai atca aaa s^aa aa 1 aawa faata 
«tfeaf?a fa 9 a«i atait ?rac« aScai at? 
fafaa f#ai ?tai aiai aataa faata ?fata ?ac?a 
^a? aa^ catac? faiffac? atatlai "at^c? 
aai 

aa?t? ati« aa-^faa «nai afat? faal 
af«? faiata aift aataa afaattaa “atiaa?ii 
scliataita <fl?at!a Hff^s ^a^? a"al?. aw 
a^n?i, atatft? a?ta «i' 5 f? afa?]ta afaai 
'af? atat* ?tta i?taa 'af?atfa« ?fat? atai 
alatcaa 1 ^taata 'at^fa? faata ? aWfa fafa? 
5T?aatc?a staa c?ta ajfv ttata ’ata?i 
?a ?)ta "^fata afaattaa ?tai ’ttaai ?tfa ai r 
af«'9^fa?aaaicawtat aataa afaatwa— “atai- 
aatwa fat«^f af ilf? atiL .aaat? s^ataiti 
aataa atai stai aata fatiaatta atesta 1 
f?fa aata aa ? 'if atai ai tatatta ataiaatt?? 
afwa ?9 c?>i aftwwa ij^faPt gftaiaataw 



»R<iri I ] 


5t^tiT«rjt5 >04 


'«rt»tsjt« ^tsr Tf%?ii wt«n «i« >i#n 
Vft51 I” 

«t?l« 515^ 

^?tsr ftlStr5C»|Jf I C?I«f3 *1^ 

«»t? «f[^wa ^*i5ia r?»i 1 

^ic't’H art?! 
f4fWts( !»1 ^f%t»l C5|>? xtt ’(St »11«(W 
^1 I ^'t ■?!< f^3H*t ^3tM *»fsi'5 5fl, 
r^«*t ^!?s( ’ffflts i?j, '«i9t? f«fj( 
®t*I (TftdT^ C'f'ttlSTCfst I niHt dS^FT? C««rfr?S 

>t»itv CTW3 ^nrn, <41? ^itf^ \i ^ftn'® m 
*tif?w atia -stii<5 ^snt*! *«?, <4? 

Cffl ?lt*5 t'S,»ltfejt ^fire's Mf??1- 

fsiBji( I dq«g ®55 J|5t« aw ??5t8 

*tt5l4a 5t5:1 ^f95lct5(, n’ltWd 
CTtt'tFSlCT f«t3 Wd 5W’f'<’=t 

^t(t, C^«5t5 'Bt«tC«? <*1^® ???tf5t»t*( I 
'atc'S’Fi fiu^a ^cs(^ c’l^ I '4i*» ^*i?'fr«f 

531 f^5i '2rw><c4t '2if<g ^?3itrsc9iJt I fj»i5 

'BtTtw 'St^td fv c^ta 
«T?1 ft?® I ^'t’l «l< ’(tfllMd ’Frta 

^aat aa, 's^jj cjfI^ cif^ aa =(1 i 
®’ if*ta?^ta ca af»iattwa “«rtt<s. ’ta'sa? Jtfa” 'stai 
>a? aaw ^rttatat? ita'^arc’t ^aa^a aa 1 
3 ?? caCt, 5F'#^»i, *tniat^ aTi.a ^aatfa 
^sma fa*ii ^ara *ifaafa »tfa«wf«ta'5i, 
*tata cnW^tiajaia, 'Stala atfta 

atatw, tjanasta, aa^ai ^fatiata fa»t 1 ca caa 
'*tata ^a aaa aifat'sa f^fa? 'Staa a^ai 
fafac'BH I ■ *tai<i^aa ^aata ca^ ^a- 

atfa .aaa« ’jaS’ffe atattai caa 1 

^tia «fli8 'Stata ^^aiaa faaai^ fat?ai 


«!traai ^aaiSiwa araatfe ^sfaa^ faaattaa 
^la facataa ^ata ^(acaa 4ai5 ■stata aat 1 aa- 
cai«ra ca aaaait'ia'a faaatiaa a» 'aiyat’s afaai 
faatcaa 'Stata aai afac® »ita« afac*! f«ra 
faaai faatcaa aai ai fecaa afaai aaa'« faaa 
aacaa ai 1 faatataa aaticaa ’aalt^f 'Sif%a«.aa 
atatata atat Tfw a®! nfaf® aa 1 aaata 
ati[ 'Stata atfa® atca atai atia 4? <statcaa 
asta a' 9 ®ta faatataa <*rf®l® faad faatcaa 
Sena afaai aala aataita 'Stf® f(a aiai ■sia'fa 
afac®a 1 aca ntaa atca f^fa •!> aaa 
catataiaf facaa 1 ®ata faatataa *af®a®ta f®fa 
faaatcaa ^:a atfaaf afac® afai® ®Tca «tfaiatai 
a?ai fa caa 1 ?atc® aca ca ^c®aai acai artatcas 
'Sfata Tjata aa?3f caicaa «(®’at«. ?fa aa 1 
f®fa «a®^ a?at^ ^t'St^tf? utatc® ^tata 
^a «t®itaaa vfacaa 1 f«fa atft 'atfaca? 
ajtatcaa >4iafa ?ra a?a ca acaa >8^ ^tfata 
«> a<s.aa aaca caa ®)ia asfacaa 1 

afstJt atacaa aatat^ 1 ®Taia ’jci a:a ^ata 
afaai atacaa aai a^al?® a?c®c®, c® 
®tata ?a«l ^faca ? faa <a? aaisfatcaa acai 
?tatcaa ®ta'i aatcaa fa^^aai ^cac« acatfa® 
a?c®ca ^tatat? a« 1 ittatcaa ®rtjatai ?a 
afata, aai^fa ? «t<i 1 "^tatat »ttfaa ^a 
a?c® afsp® atai faatcaa a®i, faa 'Statai 
'Statcaa 'laa®^ a?%acaa a» ca aaa. fita atfaai 
faatcaa, ^atatai cac-ta <*tas® fa®ataa atca 1 
aaata at^a caat, ®Jta, ’tafat^aata fit® 
*taa^ aatcaa ft® ataa ®faca ^atcaa 
faata 1 


^a3tfaatft ata 1 





[ ^99 <!'<», 
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( ^ ) 

f^, 4, frfl 'B’ISIW '9 ?CT«t, 

*tt^ C’»'?f?W 6r»UTl5 I 9 1[»I- 

ifti, «ic«ra ^'sw 4^? 

I ^«0t <il«l? 

wt^,— 'stt f^rsi f5« -sifwi 

'«T^ <« ^1#t *11 ml5T 

fWI C^«tw ®’tfl'5 I ft'ftsi, 

4^^ m^i’iai *r'n’» cat^fl 

?CTn ^f»i»i,“-“' 5 r*i ♦t'?t' 9 , ' 4 tr>i f 9 | f’fw 

f*iw «rtf^ I ^t'B *i’6l «w c^li? I f^l c»it9 
W '5 !” 

^W"f Ffswi C‘st»l,— '®^*1t*it Mt^5 fsi^fe firw 
4f*r4 *iTH6tf^ ^f^c's siif^«t I ifi f*jf5ii» 

c’i»i, »icsi? c^*i, '5*iitt^ 9W1 r^furst? *11 1 
ap^m ^cHtta mw 

8t%'5 •ltf’14 I e^siIW? »II*1 8CT«r 

?*i%? ^»it*t 'et?T5 ^tr® 

'ii^ittfl? citfi I '®«.'^'*it«, |®«i ftai 

«^ic» ’fPifaf’i* 4i6«{aw 99 aw >iffan 
^f»H1 ®^*l,— “4t*«l C»Itv 9 'J^ra ! 

'Httw ^ataf^ ^ 5 « ! 

4if^ 9 (®taTC9 aaar*l i” aian 

^ttai '5 4wai« i 

Ifni'S »itama ciwtfei «n 
fia ft'^’Pt^ai ’if'§»t, i 

c»it^St 8^ai '8a*itwa 9 

5^ ffa I »iaisit"r, 9 « aw»r *ia i 'Ba«iit«r5 
*11 I «t5ia fa^n fa-vifa'B 
* 11*1 '8 'siiwfir cifiii 'Sff ® ^aii Ifni's 
«afc»itn<5i 4fa¥ fi»in ntn *111 'sanii f*s 
ifncmn *11 cifiii ^*tfif6^ 'sajwtnR ^* 1*11 


itrst ifnwn,— “4t*i*iTi cita ?i f»r icii? i” 
'Bisiti 'flwia ^fnc« *itri*t Cl 'stiti nf® ui- 
inii •» 'stiti f it«Tf inn ®f 8 j 5 

fn«i I <51^ ci*t fns{ I'S’i® iTlii ifnn cnfni, 
“In, inti, If 'gi ii« cii? I It*! ’Pici*i I 

mill nnSl If «ic*i'i‘4i i’«i ititi ^l*ii« 

fiiiii*i, '5ii» 111 nil? iii«. ^*i*iti¥ itni 

fill cniiff I 'ft'Wi itiifi '5 T” ?!«. itfiii 

nBciinft if»ii9i*i ,— “ 11 , 11 , ntiifi 1 11 c?tn, 
41 Bf« 4ti 11*51 cm ? ^1 

iiti? itif r 

lit^ 6 t*t 1 Itfll "If «fH 1 'Blltl 

fnfiii PTfm cifii, ftiiiini irf'^ititi irii- 
iTi fin? ifm 4nSl fifi> fniifft 51 itfiil 
itiii'515 I niitl »Witi n caplia iti 1?11 
tfei,— ntiti ¥< 1*1 ^tif' 0‘1 i?ii cm 1 

'•acitnBli fin? i?i) niimi nn?! 
•W 1 citi 15 It?, fnn Cl fn 4®? citnt ci ®tita 
1^11 cifiai 4n?i ^iitnn ntitcn ?liti nfiii 
ilfiii ? miiiifl 1 ®? Ill i?i® itfm Cl 
iifiitnBt ^1^ 411 fifif, ®iiti i^fti citni 
®n? ®tit5 fin? ®Tflt Ci:i ill® itfW 1 fisti 
itnjiii 11 ®ri 5 i niitl ®titi ntiili ficn 
ilii I ’jfi'flnn cilini ^*11 ®titi iti 11 - 
cnfii I ml ®tiTi If ? nil? ici 1 ®tit? 
n»? ^Ti ®iiflin 4 ®^a ni?l n ilitfl® 
i?i« i?i I Cl nti Cl ?’fific? nfic® itfi®, 
mi 1*51 nfm ntitm 4 iif nfaita •»? 
®liti® 451 4111 fun nfiitifi n\m ci 
4 ta nil's mill ifi® itnjtiTi nfiii 11 1 
• 1 ®? ®iitl ficm ?^ta nil «tfii® »itfl*r, 
mill ?*5tf® ??tfi iiif ®®? Cl f*;:iiiri 
l?l® Itfll, n®? ®Tlt5 ■flfswl 45*1 4?1 

i?i® iTfli I 4t5 4 ciln?t? 11 fn 'ini ? 
Cl ntiti f^i 4n^ It® fiiti? 1 ? ® 15 r 



^ »R<ni I ] 

C>I C«rq ? 

ciwt&i 'r"f?t'5 5^ca fii5i fs^^iiTlni 

*|(®*l ! SfUlft ! f^*59^ >11 c»lt^&t9« «<l- 
nt'tt’i' «’<f I «tt? cjjt I 

^ mH 5tfl ! i|f?M 

fjf >5»I »C5 HI T Hf 

55 ? 

«t«i^ '8^Htw^ captf c^a»t 

CHrtH'sirt lacvia f^l'BtFl Fl»l 

HI I 5^ ^St C’FH 41^1- 

HI I 'SHHirHF C?H*I5 C^, C'i'IFifel 

CHH '»t*t Hfasi fffal, g*l&l ^13 -11 3!f39l, 

?ti®3 r»f«f fffCH ftrcH, cn^ 

^lWftH3 Ht'^iltHt3 Jl'?,*l %1 >i:3i3t3 Ft<53l 
Htin I 'SIHIH C3 '•H'fel C3t^1 H3, CH 

C3 >fl3t3 f'3, -a, HtH 3fr?I3, CH CHSH «ICH®H 
’BtM ’HTH HHl*!? 'H’f?? «t»I, CH CH 

4t3s«*tW '8tFt3 H9, «t31 CH 

? ^3HW3 'H'59 

Ht'|t<itHt3 rH3i& Hrsi ^f33i ifiiFi Arne'S 
HtfHn— “^CHI, ^Hc 31 C'se^g, HTN '51 H? l” 
Still'S «3Ht3 ^'-a3>3T3 '5t3t3 3tf«5 

fni^ BTfHSi rH||$ C3f3l'5 *I1|9I HI I 
'B33lHt33 3l!31 H3lil3 C3 3*13313 «t3t3 HtH- 
Hai fw*|, '5313 g3 Hf93l <ll3'lHtC3 3f>I»I I 
■nt^ Htf^3t3 333 35t fHH§3^ SlwtSH, 
3C31H ^33 '5331133 Ii3st3'9 '5®t 3'S^*I 351’5- 
fW, '51313 ^33 alt'Bi'lin 
'5t3t3 313 'B5t 333'^ HllsfsH I 313133 
nfi[5 3t3Tt3t3 331 '5 3tC3^ 31, 33t3 33 Th* 
VftlH <51313 1^3 ®3fV 31% 35, 'Bifit Hlf35< 
'83313 ai1^3 3?Wft3 I 

51 51 55f331 31*^ f1f5313 3*^1 3%3 I 
3W 3F53f«W 3133 3l3lC33 C^Wl 3W C3 


'i 

313315 53313 3f35ir5»1 31315 ®1^5l 3%3 1 C3 
«®l31SFSt 31V1 31t51 3f?5l fHSifSH. C3'«3 313- 
135 HASH'S C3^ Hl33H5t I 313313* 
OTf33l1f '53313 39t>l3 ?3 %31^31 33t8lf33- 
313 3itfl 3l31 ; 5l3l3 3l« Hlfs® 

1313*513 ®33'9 513H ^ 3^3 31 I 3?i3 
H'IS 5l3f33^5 C3f35l 3133 ®lfl 19^5^3 
H?53 3r33 : '5331133 31 C3f351 3r351 C3 3l3l- 
313 '^f33l3 3*r33 I <53313 1?13- 

3*3 915 3^3 ^53 ' 313C33 Hft'S C3 51313 

C3133113 3r355 51115, 13 4313 '5l3t 1331^3 31 I 
hKibI 3133 '331313 43^ f33«* 3^51 3f331 
^^3,— “3t3, '915, C«1313 C«1C31 % ? H13I 333 
5C5 ®k3l 31% ? 3131133 fSHl® *111551 f3 ?* 
'8331133 ^13 3? 513 31 I C3 3^ t«5«?t 
3^ 3131315 313313 >933 >99 %331l3’jr< 315*51 
3f33 13, 313*1 'SIf® 3^31 'SfHSI Hl3 5l9 31333 
3*f3C® 3lf^3 31 ' C3 333 3f33,— “33 %15, 
>93 3131 >9® 3^31 515 1315?” ®33N ®33 

315*113 3f35l ^1^3,— “l[^r3 C33 >93 «*t3 
•13 31 ! l-a(l) C33 3113 >9333 practical joke 
•3lfel % C®1313 ®13 51515 ?” 

®lft ■«rl*5^llf55 5551 313'3 ^®3 •r39|,— 
“31;, C91315 9119 313*1 C3C3 '3335 5155, 

®13 HlfH % HlfH ? Hir3 ® 151313 5l(i f3l55 
3l3l3 H1315 513 C3H^3 l” 

t«lC33 3t3t?3l3 >955113 55^3 5%® ®151 
331 5l5 31, >933 3313 13? ®;5C3l3§1 5^% ®13- 
513 >9® 1313 5?l® HfW ^t^W3,— “>9l® 

C®3 C313 r3l««3 ? tf3 ® C3 31>315 f®S? 31133 
31 I ^15 <31313 ®t5 «9 >9®fel ?[;r3® 5P53 
C^sj » «n3t3 ®5t3 3J35U3 313315 313 ®i 
51515, ®3i9 '3lf3 5:f3® I C3 C513 3l?3, 'Bit 
51F3 51*1,1® 3113 f3 1 '3l3f3 ®3t» f®| 313 

®5153 31 I” 



I t <«« 

uiftiH's c»rt 'w- ^fitcwi ^*tfii><nr I »i^c« 

c»it^» crr<t«i ^ nc« w? i »»tc«r 

HI I Ht^ 'BHH 6f»irB ^t'aSlfHH, fW, «tHrt HHWH ^t«lHH1 

’«1Ht HI HtlH C^tn H5 'B’lHW CH ^H?1 'BItH HM ^CTH fHHf Ht?,5 

I HU ThH? l,fHC« Htfim HtHH Htft'SJ WfetH HJfJ® I «HHT«r H!«l»1 H«ft H5, 

^9 'HHHUHI HfilSl 'BtHtlHf fifWtHl HfilH, — 'BtHHtlH } Ht? CH JH 
— •^t’lHtH ^fH «ttH 4^ HHHI C'BtH HtHtH HHH '8'fflHlHHtHtH 'S^HI 4H(HtfH 

HWtf ?” S*otw hh:»i«hTH ’ffilw C54 i ^fiirsii i 

“HI, HI, iltfHI 'Hta Th ? 4*H '^H BW ^ '?’ iHHifel f5H fH«lH 

fHWfHH I Htf CH l^fl I «ft»IHtHl CHTHI HtCTSH f CHH "^ifHIII prHHtl? I ^TH-J 

^HHHUHH fllCH HtHtH ’HtlB l” 'BHHtWH ®tH HlfHC'sf^H Hi I H1H1 HH1 

“ Hl^, '815’CT ^ ^IHUHH HtHW Hlf<ll« HStfHl'B 49 4H*lta CH H9 HH^ 

fifH halt 9tH CHC® *tt«H I CHH «tH «tH tt® CH 

HrtHI H^;jH i” *I1^H ®tHta <:(a^HfafB®i fana ai^a 

HiHl CHH cafat®! Htfaa a^aUf. ^®att ®f' 5 C® c^h faai ftata afnai f® >a®HtHt a^ 
®tHtCB cHtH ^tHfna ^taa cafai® hi^h hi i i ®tala fjiaini 'stnai’t cthi at^c® fiH 

CH ®«.fai<. a®® atai afan— “'Htata chThII hi i fa® 9faf« naa aaa ®cia -aaSt vataa 
’itHf® Hft I ®ta ®tHHtcf a «ta(faai aca, ®t^ aaptaai, fafan ata, 4Hata atiHi gn ®wt»ia 
®iafH i” Hantcaa ^aiaa acni can fa 4® fa?j«. cafnai 

“Htaliaa aRffam ata hi i fasran caa i ^atfia catHi *ii ^’atni 'li® caal a^t« 
a’H ^taai aHfaatta^ ai*l]:a ntfa i ®tata catfe faafai® ^fnai af^atfan i ®tata ®aa ®tnc?a 
cats^Sl 4ata fataca, ®ft Hat®ta ®tH at®i alai af®ai ®Tca i ®aHtcaaatH 

Ha ®tc® Hicta fHta aTr<® i” ala, ‘a^atfn 'aiatan HaHRiaa ®ch faHaff® 

cHcatH^ ®ai ®al5t ®aHta can ®at®tfa® atai h® ®faai Hf^ai 'Hiia,— ^t®tH ®UHtf®®, 
HiHtiatiHa Hfa® ®fHH i aiaa aan ®taTa a® aa% at®tH ^®h),— ®T atrs acar i^’atfa 

fnarfai ®fiiH, HHHTf®® ®aHfa ®aH ^tw:®ca ®Ht?® aaa f?a, ^>aa i acnttataClH 

afnal %6 h,— “ c®iata caatiH tna cac® ata i tafan ala a®atfH 3f® alai 'g®!® Hf^ai «rtcf i 
^tfa "JaHHia^ ata .” aia a^H can 5|8a^ aait®H’fl i faaiaa ®rta 

HB'ga aiaH f®® ifHt® Htfan ca, ®tata a^a atnaUH 4®ft fH"H*aaiHra1 ®aaaaif«al i a®ja 
a»tnf® ® 5 , ca'tfa® i ai&f cata atft aj,ta faa® <fatfa® catnl afi, 4a< feet ^- 
d\raai aiai 4^ ^h ntffeai aiaa ®f«e® ®tata ®ifH® ^hi® 5 can cat ^’Sl catai *n, ca^ 
4 ® ij{t® fan® alia hi i ®Hafa»® aia, cat fe«.f®® af®a ®icaata fat® 

l») fHaffeaa f^® 4®tal®ta afa® ^aia atftai 

fana ai?a Htfaaj atai ®faai Ht® f®H Hr ^tta i’ ®aHia can ^fal atai *^ta ®c®tiaa 
aa ®aHia ® awH fewa a|*i.wa ’I'fli® ^^Hh h® fa ati® sftrata aiataia ®fiic® ntfan i 



«« 1 1 

fVfwi *fn c«t«r w 

C«Jft^ Ol« C’W; 

c»it ’w<n '8tf^c« *itf^ I cwfti:'® 

C?fitl'5 5W3 »I^’» %1 '5’|s»W^ 

cnwHi 'B?*!irt?i »iw? '«^<s,’rt? 

»n I c*t *ra»i 4r^f^, c^t^ ^«n 
C’tl*!*! ?lRt« •ttw I ^tca ?wi:>)9 Jin's 
njt*ttn tf^il nftsi cnn cn *fT?«i i nin«t 
n«R ^«.Jitw nf»m S^*i ,— “n»i f^w i 

4 cn ■ai'fniM ftf«n« romance,” ennirtn 

mwn fit) cnn n’f, mfirai fnPini cn»i 
'Btnt? nn« ^ini cnn asni: nwcs <if?‘i« nil's 
•nft*! I nf ? fe»fn nw "Bts ^<*1 ^fssi 
'stnTn «iiT9 ftisntfji »iliii fn^inin 'aim *1^ 1 

ntf® *i^j« 'snntmn n^q ni,— 

ninifnf q|si ft®) ntir® 

qTf’fq I 

’fetn nifaicq nnnr ’jfnft -, f!l'^q 
6tw nifniBif I nn csitiB's Bnntmn 
n^Bf^q qi ; nnifn^tnln Btntn feq cnq 
nfftiwffq I ntw ’fttair'Ifq nffasi 

^^itnfniqiq 'snqtn cnl Itntiqi nnni 
Tq'stq ^qinHq qsfnq 1 qn^ «t?f« cnn ^q 
qqqtcnn fqq& <«q cmq nlq t 
«iffq 4 qq qta Binu fqqfe qcn : m, 
qq, ’niBH, qqn qtn qnss qin, ^tq cql fniiq 
fqT.q fq^4Bt3 qintniin 'HoSi n'nltn ■stf'si^ 
cnm fqqtntai 'stm ntni qfqqi nlm 

^qUf I . r<f«jr»q ^tq cnq qn cnlnn 

q^B'Btni nlw fq«|fii'B nlwm cqqqtwn 
rtn qtl, ^iq qtfqsi qtm qjv qni ntsqi, 

«tni qHifjJ w m 1 qqqtwn ncn n^q, 'stnn 
qwj cwntota qtqq q«q qq^ 'qfqiis^q 
vifqfqq qfv qtitfiiq nliBic 1 qfqqi 


qqqtq cnt 'sta ^qs cnt«q nfirqts 'qfq- 

^ nlqi apiir ?tf^iq 'inT^m qf^q 1 qf« q'l^un 
ntqtq q'tfetq iiq «nqtiqq qn qtfqsi cqq 1 
Bqq's nt'lla cnn ^n 'siSt ntl ; ®qqtq 
' 5 t'§T«lf? nt^fi Btntq fqflqtn «>qi qf®q 1 
(») 

cn "qinq qqi 1 ninq qinn qqin qq fnqq 
ni^q fqqfe ttntq ®if(q qfnB «qqtiqq fqniwq 
qqi qtf? 5 ti 5 1 ftqn nti nnt qatq i fq*?- 
fniiliqq qq'a niql nn q'qfa qtqts qintun 
ftai qqq'Q qfiii'B nn nil 1 qqqtq qiiitnqi 

f«q ; 55 f’Bq q's.qq nlq qJi» q. *ttq qftrai 
fqqnsstqwq nqfe ■sini qftqiwq •, fq^ 
'X'sq qiiH 'stntq qfnqtiq nna aita'® na 1 

qacq ^cqq love >« romance >iiq qqi qf^iq'®, 
fqiqa at'^lBl ca qqfel romantic fqi qi 5 iq», 

cqfifiq Btma q’qil ftq ni 1 aiaq a^q 'stnta 
a^a qrn^^inta qqnta efant faatwa 
q|^ta qfaai afaq, ^qq t«iqa q«i q^asa 
qfaai faqa at^a qnjca caq qqfel atqa aicqja 
ata tfqai enq 1 atSla qat® atiatcaa fqqfe 
faqa at^ aaiaTI aifqc'sq ai&, c.a, l*9^a faatwa 
aan ntatca, qa? Btata *® qaa qt.qtq cam 
qtaan, fqi cq qa fsat^jq cqtai qai ^tnta nia 
cqtat qfqa qiratq^aBia '»ta qtfaai fa® ai 1 
fBfa faw's caaiq q[qasT9at^, 'shatiB's cqr«q 
qiit?atrqa°t cafaai aia nfai-sa ca, q qaa qqfel 
faatcaa carat'? qfaai qiii ailaf® qaita cqta 
awat am 1 faatafet faaaatia faq^ 
faasfql qq&i qtarf^q q?ira afqai aia a|q 1 
aiaa cqtaq afqqfqa qfaq ca 'staia qfq afal 
qqq a'fiata, qfaaia fsfa q-^^^ qw f?iqa 1 
ca^aiaa qiaa qtcaa ca aacaiBi laUai^a sta 
faiqa ^aqfq ^tial am atiq ai, Biai ca q« 
atai qf^apa qfaai qtaaqaia ifeai ata, 'siai 







[«5 ’^’0, 


W 'S^siTlIt? 9t« 5it«. ft*??! 

^*l»ifti I \x c? *tf?C'8 *frsgc^ ?iT<. 

^15, "f® ’H«(J'8 ^^'9 ®»|5)’8 

C^ «it«. «l» «51 »tC'§, ®T?1 f«|SfJ 

•I^H ®l5ta C*»ts» ^t3*l 

’fftt® ♦ItC?:) I ®TSE1 C^ 

®t?i c^ ^tr« 

*i<r m *itt«i c’l'i f«eti ®tr?w %% 

«5,” ®T«1 C^ 

siBc<, ®i5ia c’li’t « <lr?i^®'s «Tf»i5i 
®T?1 f^si? 95 ml I 

9it«. 51>((.13 «VtC5 11515 C55 C6T5 tfW (M I 
<fl «»WtC55 O® f55I9 <51? vflt95tC5| «'«® 

sii, ®tI 55»ii c®i*i ^®5 f5c® ’itfawsi m i 
®5S1H ®15 *t5f5H 41^5511*1 
5!f55l ^1155 ®t'§'<115, 91^15 ®t®5 

»llf1W, >fl5< f515tit5 f5lf5<? C55SIfil 5^1 f53« 
5l5l I 5WH «I®15 5if5C«ll 

55® ®15t5 ^t«tt5 ^*1 C55T^5 f55®15 ^f55l 
5tlC5 I ®t5lt« 5WC»f5 r5tl5 5lC5 51, 

®55n55 555 C5 ’»®ll 15 5551 5tlC5, 
®t5l ®tr5t®9 ®t5t5 51*1 I 

5«Sf515 5jf®' C55I1 ®t’l5t5 9 

9<t5'5tl5l 515, ®55tl9 ®t5t5 *fl5 C5l- 

5(1«lf®5'l4 'Slft^ 5lf5C®f%*I I 

f6®t?*I f5515 5t^5t'|t5 r®®55tl5l ’l53tlC55 
fiisjl f® ®T15 5*15 f5«tC55 «l®t5 ^'5f»t51 

®r5W5, ®l5ti:® C® f® 5551 «®11 ®r55, ®tft 
«rt5l®l5 C® f® ®tl5 ®1 9 ®1 5151 ®f5®, C5f55 
5tta5 51551 ciH55 5Jt*tt5Sl 5C5 ®f551 111? 
515 f® ®tC55 ®55 5l5, 'fl1tC5 ®t5t5 f5l5,- 
5<51 ®f5t® C5W *tti®5l^fl 25ljjlf® 5t5T5 
f5tl5 5«t55ll 4l5t3 5%®! C5t5 55 5t5l 

5tl5 C5, C5f55 55115 4115115 f555 51f^ f®®fC5 
5CT115 f5®fe f55tl5 5®f® 5»t*l5 ®f5l55 I 


®t5l5 C5t®l®tlj 5(5"la 5'851C® 5l5r55 5155 
t5f®® 5l51 ®ll5 I C®'l^9f5<l5 5t51 f®l ®t®19 
5it5 «t5 5t55 ®f55l C5 5t5 ®5515 gl ®f551 
5f551 fs®, ®515 5lt5l C5tl 4®®! ?Mr5’5l5 ®It1 
®f55l ®1515 mf ®155 3155 ®f55 }— 55 ®®1® 
f55a I ®l5t5 ®15 C5f551 ®55ll55 Cl5 
f5f5ai Cl5 I 5l5t5 ®f59l 5tl5 flt5 C5 

®51 5tf'?5,- 

"f® '»t|, 4®ll ftf5 C55 ; f®fl ®5t® 
5U5'51 f 

1558515 5151 ^®5 ®.f55,— “5tr5 f® ^15 ®ll 
C6fel5 aF§t ®l5f5 I ®® ®t5 1555 5l1C® C515ft*I5, 
f®l f5Cl5 (15 r®| ®5 515 >a®1 ® C5t5 55 51 I 
®15 il559 f55l1 5515 r®f Cll I” 

®51'«^ 5l55lt 5C51 *51^5 C5115 ®55U55 
V55 ^511 C5r5C«r55 I 

515J15 ®51 ®r55l ®55T5 4t®5lC5 g1 ®155 I 
5151 5lf?5l5 113 5t5 ; «5m5t® 3®^ 

ciNsi 5f«I1,— “55 51, 15111511 3®^ C5%5 

9ltfll C51 C55C® 3C1 51#tC® 5C1 5t®l1 
6115 C5^ ?” 

155H55 15 ?5tl5tt5, ®1515 455 «ftC5t5 
«t1 1lflt5 C®1 ? ^®t5 Cl 5ri1,— “51 «tl, 1^15 
519 C5'§U® I ®lf5 ®t1 1®1C15 cfeci 5li|t 515, 
fllll I3«fl 9f5C5 111 r 5riC® 5liC® 
®551C55 C6t5 51 51 ®r55l llfn I r«t51l55 
Cl5 res'll tl®^^ fiStifl® ®1551 5ti^ f®f55t5 
155 155C551 1® 5l511t?, ®551C55 <1^^111 
41t5 ®31i1 1 

5C5tl5 f®1 ®l5"t 111515 C515 5ll •, Cl F®S 
^3t®U5 5fl51 fel^,— “5fl, ®151 C5 41®5U5 
ClW C®CII 1 C5C5<IC®® «11 ®C5 4519 C559 

fl,— ®11®I 4®?[5 ! 115 Hfll 51 f® ®5t5l f 
f515 51?59 ®®ll ^5® f51 11, f®® 11^1 5l| 
91j:i1,C5, Clf51®15 51315T51 5l^]5l «tt® flW 



1 ] -51^ 


5t9, fefsi dc’^ I c’f^ '^fi( 

«PR ^’W <fH|f1 *It9:'5 f^wfiw ?■’ ?C»IC«t*) 

«(i^ ^«ii ’9fH5tt 's^isjusra »’?f5i*trw^ C’-jt^- 
<i5?tt5 ^in« ???n 

pjSsi »it»l I »t9’t a|!^« c^t -“c'T’f 
?CT*t, «ft5» '^’itfl «t»i I '5T?i:»i 
^iNtC^P ««9It'55J ’»««?" 

C^T?lt^l 5I1 ? ’Pf*! -553 ’tM ^fwi, 

«ir«f c^ft^c^n 5^1 ?” 

*r^ ? f*!* f— «f9i 

c^ I 

‘T!F «»ta ffp ? ?tr«» 

5«51 l” 

“^t'8, 'jfji fj»i« ^«ii r 

'5t? l” 

T«(1 'a^5lt«rt^ tr*>51 '8^'llc«l3 

«itsiw3 rn*r?t5i 5^51 ifSt'sfe’i I 

«ft5fr<ra cstc’i ^c’l’fc^ 

^tf>i ’^t*! tn 

W»l I ’®it’<iT^ f-* 

C^t»( I '^tf’l 3ca 'flt’l C'ff'<, 

?W C’ft? I ’!’> 'St^? c'el’lt^ ^35 I 

f^l «ftNi5 'ra’fta i^t i 'sT^wt 
^5'5 «fl^i>i c’rt»i’»t®t 'HC’i <a<R I ''ttf’i 

>l|'*t*l >11^1 Cfl?tr5 «It?, f^5C« 

r 

^«tf'«f»i ^f*i?ii f,«i ^TSt3 

3f^»I I ?wi f’ni 

*f?t*ll’f ?t»I. f*'Wf 

'Bt’lt? f3«T^ 

««^wi cfeft'Sttv 

w ^»i '5*1’^ ’wn '*tt5 1 


^5^3 ?1<651 3r?3t» Jlfll? «1^tC9| >fl5f6t 

"ifercvA -sen 

3ffi»I I '®T5f^ C5TW? ’1U«t ‘^19| «(t’»1C"l? 

’ttw ntc<l >(«lt3t<ll 4t*tl« «:tc« ^fW'S 
?t»!, >5^? c«rr«rc^ wfiiciJ ji^ji-Ii 
fll*! ^t4 lf*l51 t<r5l fsettir 

r ^*|ia CJl^lfsi^'S' ^1=»tCl 
c«f)t«.^ %^f*i5i files nfii- 

«»t»I-ril^« Hf ® '«lf<?tll, ’?il3JICS «)lST'3t<f Stu 
s^n'-wfii, *ratsi?fii ??3«sivfii, 

SlCWtCSH filNs? f'ilS'f^®!, >11^? stc^ stc^ 
^*115^1^ 3T^3 SlT5t’1*1SS*^l eSH ®Silt£«H 

MttSCHlW ^^SntS) ^fiswr?»!l «tsts 

?!»« «(tilIHf CSil f5|#K SW Sl®I ; ®tSTS 

^f'S^ C«|il «l»ltfs® C«fIt'S.^l 1»ir«l>® 

«% m*lll Jlfr® C»t»l I '«t5tf9 SH9t 

CSS 'sfsTa stfif® 'Sffasi ®f?f9 sfs® 4®:® 3fs- 
6T4*I ssfsc^c?, srtsts ■»tW9 ^tc® fs* css SIS 
St9'®t-'«JSS ^t'9I®C® I 'SSStS css S«I SSSt 
®tsts S^ISCSS ^IS S 5 31sfsCV3 '«l?fes sifsi® 
sffss, -s'sjs'Bj^ css sfefcvs ^i'§Ts sic® 
^ff^as seas sisi ®fsts sitcis ^tc® sc^s 
f® 4SS CStSSSl'tl sfsc® stfss I 41 fs"ttS 
51® >3af®S ^«cs SSI css 'Ststs sstitfiss 
sf?«fss SCSI sjsfs® S?S1 ^lls— 'SSSTtSS 
SCS sis, ‘SS% SSIStS SSS fit^fss stess #fc® 
3f?si SIC’S, 'SS® SI sfsc® 3tCS si 

sfssi f®®C3 f®®CS CSiSS ’sfscss Stt^, S®'StS1 
SS"Sr®«fs ’SSl 'SfsC® SICS ’^S® ^fsiC55 

stes SI sfssi ssg srstsacs fsfssi cs^ss fesits 
s«ascsf stst^is Jjfssi ^l^c® ®tcs i 'ssstS's 
^tsis sstres ssttas®scs ii nrsfstfs fsai«t- 
st3 «isj,sfir®®ics ^?®s iffsi® stfss, f^i 
csitssc'sl sfsc® SI nffasiffssi nrfssisfsc® 
9|tfss l’ ®SSTS ^C^® stfai sfssi 4SS r® 



'Bt?! 

’jw I ’!'<*» ?tr8 "itf^t**, 

Bit«. «ii nftsi c’t*! I ?tcj ?ta 

’rtfr f^fiiTi cn f^ft«it5 «^?1 *ff?»r I 'Bt? *13 
fir>| 35t3t3'8 ^Jf '5tfir3t3 

'B3Slt«» 4tl^CT3 C$C1 Bf*J5K<t»I I 


*»« ’rfit^ C3SI1 

^3WSIW f3Si3 3t^3 3t^C5 «rt3>1 

ctPW, 'Btft3 IjC^ f3S»3 3f^3 

3l#[3 C53113 3fini1 -««« *1 i 

3it«. ’r?:^ ’FI ’I’f C’ffVW'9 '53’n't 

sn I '5t?t3 »IW V9 

f«!>! cM»r, *(ra*i I wtf»r5- 

3«, (83srf«f 3t3Nt3 f^3!t3 

amn I f»l'81 ^#>3 f33«fi:’J 'S3*(13I3! 
3fi|t»R,— “CVt5|t3 ’rr«t3 »J3ffet»nr ^?1, C^t3tt3t 
c?f33t3 «r» 3^9^ 3rt^»i b'IsIissj I ^i«r 

»\«lt3 C'BWt’F ^t3t3 3W 3t^ f’FfBC'B 

l" 

«33tC’t3 «(t3 3T^I 31 3^»l 31 1 <81313 
^31 <8331 <«3!St f’.’FlW f3f%31 C33 I 
<3YC|3 3^13 ! 31^13 33^33 ^<913 

31313 Uflll «rl3 f3t«3 f33lW3 ^31 ^3133 
«33lt33 «t3f% 3^ 3! I 31? 3lf'93l 
f*Wl3 <310113 31^ W133 3f33l <83313 f3C33 
313 3f»l3l C33 I 1^3^1 313^ r3^3 3f3'5 

<83313 f333 31^3 3lf1 3l^ ^3 I 33 

13 C3iar f^3 31^3 f33fe f33l3 3131 3f3< 
<31313 C3t 3111131 3131 11113 m3 f31l3 
lf33,— fil C3fl3 113 31, <8331133 HI'S 3* I 
3^13 fll3 11313 f31l3 31333 lf33, 31331 
mu 3«?t 1^3 I 


■31311, i<»^» I [ <83 3'^, 

31 fsfV^3t3 331 13*313 1131133 3111 

3113131 311 lf3133,— «13 fl33l3 113 lill 
1^3 I 31113 3113131 31113 33 f3l1 31113 
31113 31131 13313 131^11 <3l3 31313 3«lt3 
f38iri3 : fll fi33 111 '®33 33f31113 3|^3 
llf^3t113 1 '2tfil3*il 3 i 61 11131113 f3li> 
13313 lf33, 3tllf33m 3l3l vfllft 331 
3ir3it133 311 llllfni 113 3l3 t*?? r33l3 llH 
f33l11 1 3fi ! 

®3kl3f3t3 3^ I 


“^lllil 5 ifi’al B Cl'l33J1 3 33fl^ I 
3131333 31^1 3i;^1133 HlH «* 

313t3Jll1« I 3l’l1fl ! 

1 K1istl33\ lltf t®1 13111 311313 iSifllll 
lf33t3 31313, <«lft 33, <83? 131 3l3lll 
f31^1 3ll<3 lf318 33'f 13 131< 313 ^3133 
13 f3'8t3 33, 31J4lfiw 3l3l 333133 f3lfe 
3?11 ClWll at33 1133 I <Sl3t3 113) fll, 
131 3111 3ll3 flf3 3tl3l«1 1?133, It3l31l3 
I'Jl 31311J <*t?13l 13-13f31 3?13 I <8? 
'«t3t«13 fif3 13111 311131 lf33l, 3131331111 
f33«^n3 f331, <81313 11<f 31313^ ^1) 33 I 
13113 3133 HI fl, 13 3111 Clt3 fwft 
H'fllllll H3l3 313 Sfll 33 3lt I 3tl1 
^13111 8tljail3 1133, flf3l 3tl) 33 I 3tl33 
mill 111S( 3lfH ifim 31 113 ? 11313 
118 mmi 31 33 ? Cltll II fiail 

lt3l 3131* 3tinr31t3 lf3313tl1 33, f^^ll 
<8^ H513tltll 31133133 <1131 3tt3, Clti 
ifai 113^ 31 3^13 ? flf3 <8t3i3 ftH ifilH 



«5 *R<U1 1 i TON iSa 


^fiirs- 

f«»i*t I ^rwl ^9t5 »ifa»(tpi "iitf^si 

'Stefs ^{»r ?^?ff^-sTfa ?rfs- 

C'9ff*l I ^ws 'Tf<-ft*l>1tS s»fs«^ 

St«f1 enstss CTtS^f fJIt'S'S rs«ist3 

est *Ttt I st^ csj\l»iits, *tfastssds *6 
«f«i*rt<itsi‘ts stef^'i^t»i*t-»rs('B ^»2j c'ft’istapi^ 
^tets st«fj-f^*ft’rrs "ttf's es ^tt? i ^s'ses* 
*i1^»is s'fai'B C'Stfii's sistie ; 

st«f*i,cstfe« »tsi*it^<i'5 st«ts f^irmspitts 

'ss^cv stwjtfefs'ff ssfatse, ’isl « 

'Steit'S c’ft’t ^T«ff% SJ1 ; t«JlsftS fSS9l 

wts tfjte «t 5 ii e?£«c 5 ! 

4^ WRt*«rS ■'l^SC‘1 r®f5{ I fsN 4|fe 

ei I «is'ifc^ s’f wts? s'fst'steH i 
f«f^ 'liaiS 'St'^f’Pl I 

ei*i 'Btfswcesj, <131 "^tf’fcs, 'Stett^ f^fsi sww 
cisti? »iSsi sttim^si’t ' 9 ® sf»iissi -, <331 
9t^ffir® e^fi «tets ®sm "f® aite ^fscs 1 fnw 
rpi sw : etset^, s*!*®, 4? '“('j® »itat«i— 
^fetst, SCSI f®rs( sstafsisii I fee ersts 
®tcs -lie, es «tiS ' «s® ^rRiee 1 feR 
f*t'?R{« sttsi stei eisece ^1 ettsi, si's « 
-59 itete sf^£? -sfise efswe 1 ests 
Rssi efeei, ^»ets Re ctfe, ®te, 9 Site® 
ef®^5 ete 1 f®fe, cHtetise efsc® 
ei etfssi, eap R»i*if5| efssi, Rete 

efsie etRwei -nt sR® e&'in® 'Sfsta 
OTtirtR tfteifiie eSsi estItfseR® ’itff^- 
®£1 feR ft® 9 ieefei ew® efttee et^, fee 
et®ts <tit 'ite eft^is RR®, 'Sterce e^«t«tsi 
ei sRsi stfei® etfswe ei 1 et®l cs -fleSi 
eel eRstwe, ®tei Iftette e^ 
es® ®teni sRct®, ®RilCT<fll eRsi et^tie 
elt® eftnii cec®e— “et®*, ®tR ®Hets ’tte- 


eirtis -start «fR efts el 1 fts-siertfJitH <e 
si»i stces, ®tR eee® -« stej atei 

efse ei 1 R®i ®feets eertfetes st®j ®tefce 
Raltee •, 3 t?«i eai el esi ®tets Sifi 1 -etR 
steers -9 eei® ceie 'etc'rtl -*ff®er*ie eftc® 
etfte e', es? eten® eieets eeies ®eese 
es, ®t 5 iS et «9 I ettf ^fec® ’itRt®iee ei, 
«fiefe fe eeretces eti^i eRsriee r 
tias ?ce - 9 | ^Rts eSti etei ®Rsi, Retell 
eestte eei efiisi efetee, “«te etiR fe eR- 
efe, fe ®tRete, fe e^e ! ®ce fe ®tR ®^® 
ef»rti Re ete eRetR 1” ^etr® eesi 
etRei efei® eifee— “'Sffe -n® ej® e® cee ? 
®35 ceie et?e, ^R 9R -nee® ®t® eRsi 
feets es er? 1 stefs cet® cee® «rftete-*tCTtte, 
iet'svce't-jte et® etfeReti® 1 -at > 9 ei»l Ree 
efeei efSetce, -stee®: -a?®®! eRre 1 >«Sl 
-Hefei ®e®e e®i fe ? -as® fef est® ®t®, 
el eRi® c®lie ®teTce ^c®te ef®ce, -sfelst® 
®tetce ®i® ef®ie el 1 ce ce\®®)tte -siiete 
Rai e® eRc® ®tets ^le f®anf 1 cef®®Jl 
-stceie etRc®fe ee gfeei ce® 1 'jR ?ets e® 
< 9 ® ®te cee ? eiece et®l eRce t ce 9 l®ts 
fi® etfe I ste efaies cfi®, ce eee -neets 
r®®ts e®J-e®r sei eRc® ece Rate®, ®®e ce 
eeefe fefaai effete ei 1 't^R fe ce® etfe, ce 
ceee etfei® etfec® ece Rate? 1 etR ®tR, 
eRfe ®catR® at®ls etteefe -*tf®®t®e eRcee 1 
®a®te, fe*«tat e®e eia efe^iat e^e, stei 
efetefe efece 1 ®ce fe e', ®e® citefei ®'? capl?!, 
c k- 9 efei fes ee< ®fetfec®®tcsi ®i, e®ece 
sites feetfe etti, ate ®tette f®®t 5 ettet®s 
Ret® fe| eRt® fete ei 1 ®e® c®t®fei fe 
Rts^te ! ste st®i efetet ei ®ts fe, ets ®s® 
st®i etcefe ei ®ts fe, ce ete ce® cee ! ste- 



['SflI'Ml, 


«it^, 1 


f^f»iai asfaia, 

atafcwti’f Ttfettw, '51 '5ta 'sm 

?twa »irc5 aw f^ai at^«! »if«ai, 
«ta«i i ai, «i«it 

atw, '•an caFt^ wt-F faa>tfe *11 ata>if 
«t»i I I5,fa ?«fi f^l asfa's ai, '«(ata af»iai aw 
'sifa’s ai I gta ^«ta ^tata f«» i awn 
awi, awi atatw l«5i, 'statw f?ai attc's 

*ttwa I «t» ’FTatcaf« faw, aa 44* 'aia&i a^ai 

a«ii afl« I ra«» 'll 'ea^w? fwatcsja, lan 
%*ra r*(«f ici^a 

I atata 1"% at?, w 'stai aica at, 
wtata ^tw, ^faatfastai ^aus «iTaia 

faajta ^ai Of, aicaa atai fa> 1 'jfa f?a ?'«, 
^at 5 a aa f^faia 1 «jifj[ «taic<F c^tia ¥fi^ 
•i^atfsE, 'Stattas awa awa affaatfii, isialw 
f^a asfaa; ca^a ^Ffasi 

aOw ^ , 

WTC^a fsv aaa f ^Ft^afa® «(f^a aa, ®aa 
w *101^ 'aia'taaa c^w 1 '?a-atf® ®iata ft® 
a^cw aataa ®ca 1 *ii^ 'aa^ta aftaao aft 
wTata f ®p#a cata®®i asca, wtatt® ■stcataataj 
aw, w ®TaTC® a? '®ftw .siaa ®ta, «tatc® 
ataia 's aaiai afaai wta ata « aw 
®w I 4 ’® ftaafaft® fa®t®t«^ fa« «a a? 9 i, 
ftFSa® wataffti ®t? aaata acaia atc®j 
«Ka®6i 'i?ftaftB atwa, ^ia®&i 
atfiiaj® ®fawa 1 atfsa aw aia ^rtaiara 
ftwtwa feaa fai«ta ^rtfaai 'Stata ft® •®f®fa'B» 
®ftr5 »rtfa»i 1 f®fa ^^t?a1ca atatft ®faiaa, 
at®afaaTcaa »PFwa S»fa «t'^ ®faiaa, fa® 
’jjBaax® atife aatiwa, t®n®ia ajaaw faaai 


aat® mftnaa 1 mm =?wa fta ^sata 1 
fafa «iTata ^tfac® aifttwa— aaai %®tf® 
aT%, ®ata fa 1 «(tata ®a®® facafta aw, 
w ® aaaa faaiataw capra ®ia ai, w 'iftiiati, 
ca ®aa$ a® aca, w ® ®aal ^ati® 
®ai aw at •, 'atata c®ia ®ai ®tata ®ta 
ai atfata, ca atw «iia< "aTatc® wtalft® 
cafaia, -stata ®faai ®TaTa s^a ^®atw aaa 
®ca •, ca fta^tpa, ntatai a raw w ® ®aa^ 
5 «ga ®a casta at, ®ta ca c®a captatfa® a^at 
«itatc® fa®t® caa tEai®! a®a aOia, at«l 
afa?i faat ®faa at ! *S 8 ! ®tata captat- 
fa® aca a^ta atata ^®atait #tf*iai 

Sci ! ata, ®t 4 f® a®i a®j^ ^tata ®a® 
« 4 tata «tf®afa® ®t^i a«ifta at ®faai, ®iati® 
fta-®af%^ ®faia ?” 4 tain ft«i ®fti® 
®fac® sStata fta a®^ Siaftt® alt® atfaa -, 
®a®, a®sfi 'a 'aaiata ®ta 'Stata nUa alt® 
a'^ afa^s alt® atfaa 1 f®ra 'jfa'ft r!®aa 
cafat® atfataa, a'?ait® afawa, atai 

®faata ®tai ^faatft 1 ca cataa ®ca, 

ca «ia®'Fa c®ta ®ta, ca- faaj® catna ®ca, ca 
faa®a ®®a ®raai att® 1 at aata a®®, 

®ta ®tfaa at 1 sj^fa 4aa «<iata aSt® at«, 
aatafei caa c®aa c®aa ®fai®c 5 , ^®fei 1® 1? 
cata ali®t?, ^tfa -iiaa faaw atf®ai *a®^ 
attc® ®fa I” aaat afaai caa, at®ata 
aaa ata ata afaa, “>« ®tata f® i atai ®raata 
fata® ®® f® ®ai ata, ®® faattata aft 
®rat® ata, ®® ®f®a"at® catc® ®fta, ciwti 
fataftiaa ata aat at ®fata at f® i” 

(apaa:) 
caa 1 



^ m'vl I ] 




'i'id 


'St^?*l"t< sirt, Htn, 

^5? >ft«l'il Jlf?® ’Jt^siTsitS 
^t??l1 ^t«if 1*? I ^t^»l »l?1^‘*f 9T? C?1- 

4tf*l« fe»l^ I ^t'8t'8 

f*tait»!«i =rfl’>H ’I? iitC5i» Jitt I 

*iTH’irl I ^ifS- 

sitttji ^t^r«ii C9j<ti »t?i I 

‘t’ICS >a^f=5 41=8® ^r4C®51 I 

^lisiUtKM^ ff? ’1«.’I=3 ’?5C»t =*!?« 8t'5^t9|9 
5|ii I fsi^ ’ifft5i‘«r 

f?5iTr?t»|5^ I 8t'5^csTa ^'5^1?! 
<i?i ^i5lc® f^fissi 

«itrni«i»i I f^rsp*. 

f89l f<t9tf5W8 I t91 9t91 =8181 

^#tSj ’Pfs^l ®I?C9I51 <i|'l?95tf^?t'l,3 =8 

att8 »lgw ^f99t«ft 9I9»11 ^r9C9|SI I 

C»l »I*tC9 •t^StlW m’lfl 9>r99U»9 

'*^5^9^ f5»I I 

’?f^8t9t9‘l gr^i’lt’T 49? 9f949t I 'St«J9 
tSffW^tW fwfa '&9t99 £9=^^ 9W »I991 -afl 
att9l8l9 9I?l«9 49? C9tt CWf^SI ®t9tCW9 
=^99 =8 919)9 9J9?1 9if99l C9Pt9 f99 C9*I1 f999t9, 
C9)t9'8 fir*) 91 ®t9t9 9t9 9^^ f^filC'SS) I fiwi 
^fil^ S)1 9TfiFC»I8 

“«99tt9^ »139*)? 991?, «99U8 »l%t«fW*)V 
^991 

‘‘g9tl»l 99*11 9tft 91 *)t<|t ■if199tfi59'r’ 
9t9T9f9^fe C9t*n4|3l9 g’49>f5 C?rW?9 ^t«- 
?tl9l 9#l9t^W g9)tlW9 C9, fisfi) ^9®*F-*ftCT 
^filfir® C*1t^ 9W9 I C9T%9 ^9Tt?J9tI9 ^- 


919199 ’91& «n9t 91 btfi «9t91 9><9t 9$W9 I 
C9Tt '9U919I-9I1’® 9sf9tsi ^rC9MJ9tt9g fif9 1^119 
81C9 4’9f5 g9f5 ^^1=8 91?C®9 I Bff9 ’*fl5 
9«.1I99 919<? 9>f99H;«9 C9lt9 9?9lU99 

9lfs?91 t1^9 49? 41919 9lf9’f ^9 99’19 9lfe 
fel9Sl <ri?1*9 I 4(919 91® -99 f59 49? r®r9 
r5W9 I 

^1^91 9199 f®f*P'^ f 99-9)® 1199 C*n® f«99 I 
4t 41919 filfilf^ig C9'gl ^ifil^l’gW 

f«pf991 «llf99l9 ’19 '»tl$- 99 9'5.>IC99 9t9Jt 
9sf9iU9»9 919 99^31 9)1=9 9491 ’if?*! I 

45 9919 =»1l^9l9l9C‘t4 4®l5 ’131 =8 4®f5 
991 959lfis*I I ^®91? 9?9lC9 Bifift 411^ I 
9=1^919199 45 '«189)C9 9?9l9 B1»1l5c«9 C9, '8)19- 
C9sa 919= C9gi’1®lC9 9?919 B1*l19 9«9 99 919 I 
4(919 Bl-fg f9S91 Bl?a1% r?*r 91 I 9?9lC99 
9=1a)=94 f®r9 49? 9?®® 4(919 31 ^r9l®9 I 

®lfil‘51’l,9 4®i5 9«'ill9, C991C9 49^5 91919 
«I1C? I ■S1(C99 C^lgi 91»39Iirir 44 91«1C94 
C==PC9I •=fH®9l9l99 fBr®<?9l9 al1l9 3119 

l(f991 9l=St fipfagla 999 91*1119 4tC99 9lf9C®9 I 
®99 91*119 4(19 ®lf»r9l 9(4® I C9 99® ®f9i#1® 
r«tr99 9ir*»®, ®n(i9 ®r'i®i?«(4 i 
919(99 9lf99l 9ir«91 ®5)gt9I 45(4 fil‘filCB9 1 
45lt® r®grtfC99 9t9) ®f99lt*19 4994 

919 ’lf?9l :99 C9, 919119 C9198 9191’9 f9f99 
C9f9l«l4 C9irC9* 9f»1®, 491 ’»tr4 9kf99lC99 9® 
919 I 

^^91919:99 99*1 ®lt94 f59t9 fi|9| | ®t91- 
9® 9lft9 C91^ ®1919 ®f99tt89 9fil91 C99 
4t91C9 49!i6 9=? 918 f991 C9*I I ^^9t9l91 
49i C9S^C9 ®ir991 91814 ®99 9i9l49l CTr9t99, 
491 ®9t9 89 C99 I 9*11491919*1 9f9t»I9, ‘9l)?14 
9(1691 ®19 C99 ®191C99 1991 91®, ®T9 911? 
*!tBl99 gf9 f9C9 C9C9 C9B I 911? *ftB C99 



ii'b i'8^* I i 'S^r ’•TO, 


c«t»rfcv w 5ii, f 4V c*tt5i 
’ftP c»t9 fir« I’ ^«ttv vt*rfw vfinv 

5?tfgsn5t«*i 4«'i ?t*t firw nti?5tftCT« 
^1 CTt*J Btfil C»I?( ^tfw Otvsf I 

fvv 4 vf»rcsc «f £»n >rr« vwiv ct 

I fefsj vsitBti’i CTi^fiv 4v cn? VI 
cv« cvv vtv Stf^VI fvwv I 

<livfel V«n vtw, “VtCV Vtv, £Vl VTtV" ’ysvt? 
iJtvi vtfvw vtfviv VI cw T wrfifivt ^If^- 
vtvmiv vti« fv| fetvn vfvv I %fv vtfei- 

’^vtfl VJV11 vfvcvv 4v? vtfvvt’jv v fvviJva^ 
attvvs|ivv cvTvfvvtv vta ftiv vtfvtvv i vtv- 
*itv vstaiuv fetvi vta cvOTtv stv vtwvv 
vivvtv vfv vtc« I v'lfilvtJtvwa 

fttvi vtf?r5 vtftv i 

9tva ftva 4^ cv, vvi vfvai cvtiv vt^- 
vtaiawa cvtvl cvfvv, fvv -sv wfvv vi i 
vt^vtatai via %vv v«i, fvv 4ivvv ftiw 
VI I fvfv VVV8 vtvttvv ivt^si 4vfe vavtv 
vv vtl I vva vva va; ’^wa 4v vavi 
itf'paiv fvivv I vivai vav« vtfw— fvfv 
vtvttvv VI feivi ata fvaiifv, v«r vtv vtiv 
cvtv vfaiw vtfvtv vtfvv «ftB vtvi ftvita ’sv 
r«v fetvi vtvi I vl^vtataV fvv fetvi 
v^at? vvi v?t«v 4aa vitvavw vav<iv 
vtvi vtf^i fvwv I 

via 4 vai vtartai ca, cvv a«i»t vtat? §tvi 
vial vaa^ vtfaia c"fta vfaiv vtfaiv 
v^taitiva fvavtafvtia ^vi w vtv afvaTl aai 
vivi Ivtiv ^l^vtataiVa faiva cvia cwai 
Bivfv f 

cvtiva cvvv wta, vtfv vi j Ivtivv ^||8 
vfaatvivfW afvai vvivl fwi vfav 4ai 
vivv v<^tv >*tfvia^ «tvta ftivte vfavi 


cvTiv 4ita^ aftv, “#rt8a atftcv 4vfvvv t[fe 
atfviaa cvtiva vtvi *t%v ivfavtv vi. fipatvvf 
V ?[iaa vai i" fvv ’JtSa Ivtiw fv^vtai vfv^fv 
fvv VI 4ai atvtai 4tvta fvvi vfav,fvfv vtvtiva 
^ata vaw v<*ttvl vfiiivv vi i cvivv 
vvtiv ^^1 Btvvv vtlai fv^ atfiia vv i 
fvi 4V1 vta cvav ^aiaa cv\fei vlai cat^a 
viaaci VR, atwviva fvvi> fetvta vtvtvta 
atliv va I caativl cavi arta vafei va, cvlaiivl 
ftvta catw catf a al atviva atff f^tai aivv, 
“vtlv cv ! vtiva cavi viaiv, 4v^ ^vv vta 
4vatvi vtv'5 vtv I vtv as’ia vtfv i cv^ vavl 
vtv^ vivv avia i" vtiva Va f«fv fvfaai 
vtfviv 'srtal cvl al6ta cvtiv fvj vi Ufi w- 
vfata fvv I vt^vtatav i|’4v ata fafi*'; vtvfv 
Wat vt»i«i vt^i^i vfaai via '5tvi ^vav 
vfaiasv I via vait® vtvta vtv vtfaai atvta 
vfaal cavi vtta 4vfeta atff fvfaiav 
4aivtv vt ilai fvfV'!, favta afaal vtvtia 
afvivv ^llvtatacva fvav fav, aa^ vtv 
atf V VI cvv, cavi ^Ifeta ^cat vtvta vatl 
Btl I atiat vta vtvtatfva >£tta vtavv viv vi i 
4lviv 4vata fvv^v 4ai 4vaia vatjcv vivta 
vfaatl fvfv vw fvv vtfetliav i via 4 vai 
avi v'gat ca, fvfv wvv vtvta^ aiSlt'® vliva 
va Btfvai vial fv| vtvta viav vtl 4ai vavv 
4vatSlie vtiv tjl fvv fvcva ca% vtvtfv viav 
vtl I atvvta vifaitiva ^VRa ^av 4l ca, 
cav at?tiv vtv vfaivl vtvtiv fvf atliv 
^Viata vfaiv va i fwta 4v iJiata vcra 
vitartiva cvtiva 4 jjVvi vtfw ?;a va «tt i 
a[van aiai vlai fvfv caativl vtv vfiiivv, 
cvl ativl fvf artiv viv i vti*a vv 'Vtv^, 
^v Btfvata wa 4 tftvtatai 4 ttal 4 vft «Bfvv 
vtatv 'jftai vftiw, “ata vi ata, vvft vti r 



^>11 CTi ^t1l« ^fs’*lt?l ^’^l8*lTstfl*l r^«f»H5a 6t^1 ^t»f fTt»|5^ 

5tfii *ltif *tnt 5rta f’** ^liw 5^tr»i"f ^fawsi 


^tCT3 f’iS’* ^ft'5 I ««»*» f«fj» 

ttfesl ’^tfw 511 I «(tf»l5l 

fet5i»i f«rai ^tl'® I f5fV<^>iti< mil® 

?tl»I *1t^5?t »lS?1 I 

^«rT?®1 5|1 ffsi, ^ajj? I 

c»it®t® It? fm 

f®51 5ff?i5 »i^t« ?^?ltf6»I I 

qt®! 

4»f5 ’^tf’HI f®|f'f5l 

^t*i ^fasTfiswst I £>1^ iJiSl? ®t'5i f«9i, 5itf»i® 

I •t5it®ta «fliiT«i5T '?f^?l ^^Tfu® 
®t£^ ^r»Htfst*|51, £®1ai?1 fet®1 fHWl 6f»l£’^ I 
®t^t®1 4 «(9at5 ^l^pl, 

finitfwwH I ®ftiitf?£9|5i, 5rf5t9i 'fl’ffei fef®i 
fet®i ait?? ’ll, ®t?tw?r *ir3r« 

®1^5iW?£‘t?i 5rt5i« Ml ait’ll 
f^®t»IW f®f51 BTf? «15t1 ^f’fl f5r£®si I ®tn 

l?1 '8t?[tl® ^T<II ?t51 ®ftic® 5llltf«»l I 
®t£*l at’t’lf'i'W 

’Wt’H f tafTMl® «l'SllC® fit® 

®1ll3 5ttJ( ^cga| 5f fgnttgsi I H'®® Wl5 
*l'?ttl®f?W51 ®t?1 >«?, ‘When a man 
dies, people of the world will ask how much 
he has left behind him, while angels will 
enquire what good deeds he has sent up 
before him. g’R C®? ^tl, ®'*t*t 

fowl’ll ®W, 

C’ICT*! ®® ? 5|®1’l *1^, f®f^ 

f® f® »i«.®t<i ®ffltiTi«5i r 

^OTS| eg, fg*f*iw firswre® CTtf ^f^tn 
cT«ni w, c»i f^»t«iw ^tf^i c®t5t 
»rW^ *ttft ’ll I 


511 1 >ir?$®l Ji5R wo*! Iicti ft|»f I 

<Stt5 *I®»l ®gi9It®$ 'it^K ^I5f9|1 51tg 

srl ^firni >*» ®«t«?l 5ttg ^f5«t 9i^5tf?l»|51 I 

^ttll (Fame physician) £5Fsi-fvr»%t5i 

^f»ll®51 I ^t*II®af'8 41 5itat flMtr®*! I 4®- 

r?5i 4®ft ni® «^ti> ^«,’i? ^5n« ^t*!® '*t?n 

5|^£'<t 5it5| ^fsifll £®r»|5tfsj*t I ^«ltt5 '9f5|51 

5»1li f^|5lt4 fisf*!® 511 5^51 
«ir951 'WUf'S ®»51 4gt5lt»|5i, “£^a|-f^f«lfJt5tl5(5 
W51 •151 »” 

=1®®: ®^^:i1?ila£lg 5IJ51513 cwf»tc»i 5it5i 
£51, 41^151 fWt? ®iii'i •f«»i f®f5i «t»ig| 
Ot®51 511 I f®f51 iSttS^ ^f*lt®51, £51 ^1 ^t»l 
«’l^t5l 511 ®tp*t, ^t5tttl ®’t»I £•? f® ®«t51 

'ert’rfc® ’irtt’W ®ftc5t f 

>511511? =lf»I?tf5, •1^5itgi5t«tii JI^*I ^iin? 

ftnT^ M I ^ta« •fulfil »I9 llt^tti 

41111 £5»151 f«f5ig? 5H|g *f?»Itll f»f5IC® gl® 511 I 
g1«tw?l •rr«t>»1t"f £911®? '*1519 &1®1 <t1'ij® 4^t 
’ll? ®fl®lfll '1151 ^»1tr5 £®9| ?®Jlfir «T5 

??t®? 'wfif’i® I ?fe««t»ii, ^51^9111911 

•tiff®? f51®? g*l51 ?f®1 5«lf5t® *tl'8511 g?®, 

^ ®5r5i^ ^ata ai8i £5iatg® ai 4®fe 'aa 
41®® ®ai?£®5i I ^®®it® HR cgt? ^f*iai 
^®®1»l r®8 ®«t51? £»lt® 5ttfet?C®5t 511 I 

•'tl^a f5ia5a f®®, f«f5T ^ata f*i5aj® £51 •nf 
atf5tt®5i, ®tai ®ia ®«t5i® f5n®a aataa •« atfta 
®rai®5i 511 1 ®i®n •tapi 4®aTa ®iar ®HTa 
®®ia faaitaa naa-? ?t®i a?£® oty ®?£® 
a?aifi»i I r®® f®f^ apt ®fa£»R, 4®*! «t£a aaa 
®a5i ?f®i atfaa ®faw aa® ?i®i?al ®?ai 
attia I ®®'«a fa*??®? fa®? ®?t® ®5iF a®ai 
®'$aji ^Hatatw a®ia®i?— 



I [ «?r ‘ 


c»it«5 W"r* 

r»ifii'B< Hsfr^sitaTii Tt»i srt5« v^m- 
Tr»t »it< 

t'BItf? f»lf«t51 ci^ 5|if?HS| 

c ww >Sr »itiitf«i»R I 

’mt? r^^tK« 

•rtfilCT*?, '5t<1 9filCT5» I C’imn fspfJIC*! 

c’f»iT»»'«f»i f’ii^5*>tit 

’ft'fa ^»it5 c’isitn 

»it?n f«rs( 

^*I I ?' ^ CWtW «f»l«ftsj 

^tw ^»lt« ^ ft^'5' >?l?1 ’jfjfSI- 

%«!*», “>a?i*t apftt cfaw c^t*)'Q 
^’Jtt SOT *<1l 

5*^11? >1^ f5*t, i:»lt?t9 f»l>?,C’»3 

'««« «rft« firt’R m I 

fir*i fifr® ^t«(i 

f%5^t»! ’lest 'Ji* f^^T5 «3 


'Bt'T «W« «tt^ri»I I ^ 

»R» cit»rr»rt dti*fn c»i^ •w ’fHI- 

srfgmn «« ^fs*! ( 

»lTfS|l9|!l ^fW5 »ltf^I»|5» “'Sm, *TtTtlt rrft 

>«IS» CT, 5tf^ >ai*( (M r 

c^f«t?ii fwfil ^gi gfngtg csii 
*ttf?i»i*i HI, ftgig ft 
'ST«fi’F tgitg gtfHWH i 

5tfH ’HtfHH f^^Htgtgl "SHH »K®f- 

#tH I ^ «tgrg wm w Ht^ i 
TBgt? 5Tfg ^jrag gftgi cHn i 

fl^HfgrtWg 55i[i3 •tg chhi chh, hhw 4g< 
nwg ’ftggtig f^fn gtfggi fngti^H, «ttg H'sg 

Hf«*tg fet5?i I ?gi ^t'il 5tfg ‘ftsi? gtft i 

*jpf f^«tg <a^ fg^pt ft®tgg fgsgrt gjg^tg 
g^«gtfe9iH, «T5> «ng gfngtg -stegtHH '«mf 
f®? 

gti^HTg eggn fgn g'TH ’if?gti«, '5t5tt« 
^fggtt*g ??tgH gs^tg f^f*i>«. W'Hig fggg 
'itig gfngi ^tggi ®gi *iai.? g^fgHtn i 


^5aw<« gfg 
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(Government of India welcomed thi.s 
cordial appreciation of Mr. Tata’s 
jicnerous offer and after further nej;o* 
tiations and consultation with the 
EXCAVATIONS AT Government of Hihar and Ori.ssa, they 

PATALIPUTHA. selected the site of I\ataliputra near 

Patna where Kinjij Asoka erected his 
palace. CJuite recently the preliminary 
excavations have led to the discovery 
of a pillared hall and there is reason to 
A few months ago, a Press C'ommuni- hope for further extensive and valuable 
que was is.sued by the Government of discoverie.s. 1 he work will be conduct- 
Itidia, informing us that the millionaire ed under the supervision of the Archie- 
merchant of J^ombay Mr. Katan Tata ological Department, and Mr. Tata will 
had very generously come forward to meet the actual cost of excavation 
bear the entire cost of excavating some which will, probably, cxtcnci over 
ancient ruins. The communique, which several years.” 

needless to say, excited the greatest 1 he following are the principal 

public interest from the Himalayas to conditions of the agreement between the 
Cape Comorin ran thus : — Government of India and Mr. Tata : 

“ In the beginning of the year 1912, (i) That the collection of finds will 

Mr. Ratan Tata of Bombay offered to be maintained intact in Bombay, or if 
carry out at his own expense archa;oIo- Mr. lata agrees, in Patna, 
gical excavation on sites known to (2) T.hat Mr. lata will specially 

the Archaeological Department. The consider the case of any particular 
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object which local reasons may render 
it inconvenient or inexpedient to 
remove. 

(3) That reasonable access will be 
given for the scientific examination of 
the collection by students. 

(4) That the collection will eventually 
be bequeathed by him intact to Govern- 
ment for the use and the benefit of the 
public and Mr. Tata’s name connected 
with it. 

(5) That any duplicate which can be 
spared from the main collection without 
any detriment to its value or interest 
will be made over to Mr. T.ata to 
dispose of as he thinks fit. The second 
of such duplicates will rest with the 
Director-General of Arch;eology in 
India. 

As I have said, the above press 
Communique excited the greatest inter- 
est, for spending Rs. 20,000 annually 
on a project which seemed so visionary— 
as in archiuological excavation, there 
is so much uncertainty, everything 
appearing so near, yet, so far — was, to 
say the least of it a serious matter. 
There was also another question which 
the expectant public was eager to know, 
viz the name of the gentleman wlio 
was to be entrusted with the work of 
supervision. Dr. Marshall the veteran 
head of the Department could not be 
spared for the Pataliputra excavation. 
Dr. Spooner, the Superintendent of the 
Archaiological Survey, K.astcrn Depart- 
ment with his head-quarters at Uankipur 
was evidently the man to undertake the 


work but it had been settled that he 
was to leave Bankipore to join his new 
post as the Curator of the Calcutta 
Museum. He had planned and done 
everything for the Lahore Museum and 
his services were required urgently for 
the Calcutta Museum. But the diffi- 
culty, thanks to our Government was 
solved and Dr. Spooner was put in 
charge of the onerous duty of finding 
out the Capital of Asoka. 

The choice of Government could 
not have fallen on a worthier person. 
Graduating H. A. in Classical Philology 
(Greek, Latin and Sanskrit) at the Stan- 
ford University in California in 1899, 
Spooner became a student of Sanskrit in 
the Graduate School of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo where he remained 
from 1901-1904, passing the full 
madhyama Kxainination in 1903. While 
at Benares he was appointed by 
Professor Lawman, a fellow of Harvard 
University to which P'ellowshi[) he was 
reappointed from 1502-1906. This was 
something unique as in the Harvard 
University, few arc appointed fellows 
more than once. 

In 1904, Dr. Spooner went to study 
Sanskrit with Professor Kielhorn at 
Gottingen, and in 1905, he again went 
to Harvard to study Pali and Sanskrit, 
where he obtained the Doctorate (Ph.D) 
in Indie Philology. 

In September 1906, Dr. Spooner 
was appointed Superintendent of 
Archaeological Survey, Frontier circle. 
His first excavations were at Sahribahlol 
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in the Marclaii District in 1906-1907, 
where he obtained many (landhara 
sculptures of exquisite style, includin" 
perhaps the best known example of 
Kubera and Hariti, Such was Dr. 
Spooner’s method of work there, that 
while the sculptures filled one entire 
winjj of the new Peshwar Museum, the 
excavations cost only about Rupees 700. 

In 1907, the Doctor began excava- 
tions of Shahjiki Dheri (near Peshwar 
city) to determine whether it really 
contained the ruins of Kanishka’s 
chaitya, as I*rofcssor Foucher had 
suggested. The first year’s results wen^ 
inconclusive and were altogether meagre. 
The same year, Dr. Spooner superin- 
tended in person the clearing by 
the Public Works Department of one 
of the Courts of the famous mona- 
stery at Takht-in-Hahi just a little 
north east of Sahribahlol, where also 
many sculptures were recovered, 
including one magnificent image 
supposed to represeut the luulhtsaiva 
7 naitreya and the second extant 
independent sculpture of the ascetic 
Gautama, representing the six years of 
his austerities prior to the abhi- 
sambodhana. The pedestal of this 
sculpture, of which a reproduction 
is given in “the Dacca Review”, —shows 
the only known representation of the 
of the famous offering of the two 
merchants. 

The excavation of Shah-jika-Dheri 
were continued in i90tS-i909 and in 
March 1909 wjis recovered the C'asket of 


Kanishka containing those minute 
relics of Gautama lUiddha which the 
Government of India subsequently 
presented to the Puddhists of lUirma 
and which arc now enshrined at 
Mandalaya. Fhe casket which contains 
four inscriptions in dotted Kharosthi, 
is now in the Peshawar Museum. 

Dr. Spooner again excavated in 
1909-10 at .Sabri-bahlol, and recovcrcvl 
a remarkable statue which seems to 
depict some (piccn whose identity 
cannot be determineil ; als») the pi^rtrait 
head of some unknown mark, which 
is perhaps the best extant example of 
sculptural portraiture in (iandhara. 
Here also, Dr. .S[)ooner unearthed two 
colossal Muddha figures. 

In 1911 & 12, Dr. .Spoejner excavated 
at Hasarah in the Muz/.afferporc district 
at the site of the citadel of old Vairali 
and recovered an extensive collection 
of inscribed seals ranging in date from 
the 3rd century U. c. to say, the 7th 
century A. I). , as will as a targe 
collecticm of pottery and a smaller one 
of terracotta figures some of which 
are of great value and intere.st as 
belonging to early periods so far very 
inadequately represented in our 
museums. 

We now turn to give a short account 
of the previous excavations and their 
results. 

It was in 1.S72 that General 
Cunningham the celebrated antiquarian 
deputed Mr. Peglar to have the 
ancient city of Patalii)utra, the famous 
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capital of Asoka, as well as the course 
of the river Erranboas which has been 
identihecl with the old Son river. 
Some five years after, General 
Cunningham himself visited Patna 
when he came to the conclusion that 
about a mile of the breadth of Pataliputra 
had been swept away by the Ganges. 
General Cunningham further indentified 
the chief sites of Buddhist monuments 
mentioned by the famous Chinese 
Pilgrim.s. 

It was in 1892 that Dr. L. A. 
Waddel first came to Patna. He 
explored its neighbourhood and found 
out “not only has the site of Pataliputra 
remained practically unencroached on 
by the Ganges, hut that all the chief 
landmarks of Asoka’s palaces, monas- 
teries and monuments remained so 
patent that in the short space of 
one day, I was able to identify most 
of them.’* Dr. Waddel also came to 
the conclusion that “the Buddhist relics 
of Pataliputra, must be buried deeply in 
the debris of many centuries, and 
mainly represent the earlier form of 
Budcihism as it existed previous to 
the wholesale introduction of image 
worship.’* Dr. Waddel also rightly 
thought that the remains covered that 
interesting period in architecture — the 
transition from wood to stone. 

Of course, within the course of two 
days, it was not possible for Dr. 
Waddel to make any systematic or 
thorough enquiry into Pataliputra and 
in the short report which he wrote 


'^Discovery of the site of Asokds classic 
capital af Pataliputra^ the Palibothra- 
of the Greeks and description of the 
of the superficial remains'' he very 
aptly concluded thus : — 

“In conclusion, I mu.st note that the 
magnificence of Asoka’s monuments 
elsewhere throughtout India leads us. 
to expect great things from properly 
conducted excavation at his palaces 
and capital, apart from foreign Coins 
and other objects likely to be found. 
The statues of genii — and we have 
seen how A.soka was popularly 
associated with the genii — have not yet 
received the attention they deserve.” 

Thus the question was reopened 
and the greatest interest thus excited 
among European orientalists by the 
discovery that the exact site of Asoka’s 
cla.ssic capital was still extant and con- 
tained structural remains and probably 
invaluable historical inscriptions earlier 
than any hitherto known, led to an 
influential request being addressed to 
Goverment to make the necessary 
excavation at the spots” indicated by 
Dr. Waddel. 

Goverment has never been known 
to lag behind in such matters and 
with its cu.stomary promptitude, granted 
funds for the work, which was commen- 
ced during Dr. Waddel’s absence and 
further clear, categorical and conclusive 
proofs were found of the existence of 
Asoka’s capital. 

Next year. Dr. Waddel himself 
went to the site and secured portions 
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of Buddhist railings. Regular opera- 
tions were commenced in May, itS96 in 
the villages of Kumrahar, Ihilandhi, 
Bahadurpur and Rampur and twelve 
feet below the surface were found 
“Stone carvings, beams, one Coin, 
images, foundation of buildings, mould- 
ed brick, stone pebbles &c.” These 
sculptures, included the magnificent 
colossal capital of a distinctly (ireek- 
type. This we reproduce here, by 
kind permission of the Government 
of l^cngal. The broken fragments 
of a gigantic pillar of Asf)ka, one 
of those polished colossal monoliths 
which that emperor set up and inscribed 
with his edicts when no rocks were 
near, and of which two existed in his 
capital at the time he was visited by 
the (Chinese Pilgrims* 

In March 1899, Dr. Waddel was 
again commissioned by the Government 
to renew the operations and he began 
his excavation at Kumrahar and besides 
a large wall struck about t^^enty yards 
to the west of the Courtyard at six feet 
below the surface, a broken Asokapillar 
was found f twelve feet below. Two 
separate old Buddhist railings of 
sandstone pillar (measuring 5"X3."6') 
were also discovered. 

* In 1895, Dr. Fiihrcr of the Luc kiu»\v' 
Museum cxc.ivatcd the 2 jstiipa at luihari 
villa^fc, but ncj successful result was obtained. 

+ As will be noticed aftcTwards, traces of 
9o such ftiilars consisting of infxc frui^/ncnts 
and one hif^ entire pillar of iS feet were found in 
tbe present excavation. 


The excavations started by Dr. 
Waddel were continued under the late 
Dr. C. R. Wilson for some time but 
nothing important was discovered. 

The late Mr. Puma Chandra Mookerji 
was also several times deputed by the 
Government to report on the progress 
of excavation at Patna. In his ^ first 
Report dated December 1S96, vve find 
that he began his campaign on the 
South bank of the Kallii Pok^ra, 
Kumrahar and sf)ou after on the North- 
west corner of Clwinon talao. The 
results of the excavation showed traces 
of walls, portions of a large terrace 
and a number of rooms of a Vihara, 
and a scmi-carcular piece of an Asokan 
pillar in granite. 

These promising results led to the 
continuity of the work and many 
valuable structural remains were dis- 
ct)vcred by Mr. Mookerjee, as we find 
recorded in his second report, dated 
January, 1897. Ohe of these was a 
statue of a Devi about 3 inches in 
height, seated on a lion and holding in 
her right hand a lotiks, and in her left 
a vessel. Two fragments of an .Asokan 
pillar, a log of saf wood (19 feet below 
the level), and a large |)ortion of a wall, 
made of large bricks were also unearthed* 
by Mr. Mookerjee. 

Mr. Mookerjee repoits in his third 
report that in February 1897, the 
important results obtained were the 
discoveries of (i) a Ihiddhist temple 
(2) ghats, (3) several large pieces of the 
Asoka pillar and (4) some rooms, 
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probably of a Vihar, about 12 feet below 
a high mound. 

For almost thirteen years nothing 
more was done to bring before the 
public tlie traces of the far-famed 
capital of Pataliputra, the buildings of 
which were, as testified by the devout 
Chinese travellers, made by genii and 
not by men. Ikit thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. Ratan Tata, the 
eyes of the whole world have been 
turned to the J*alimbothra cif the (ireeks. 
Mr. Tata is paying annually to tlu! 
(jovernment the sum of Rs. 20,ocx) 
for carrying on the excavations of 
Pataliputra. Our [)opular Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir Charles liayley and his 
worthy Chief-.Sccretary, the Iloifble 
Mr. H. LeMesurier are evincing the great- 
est interest in the work which is being 
conducted by the Arclneological depart- 
ment under the supervision of dr. 
Spooner. As 1 intend to devote a separate 
article to the excavatians only at the end 
of the excavation-§eason this year, I 
shall here note briefly the most import- 
ant finds and remark on two significant 
features of them. 

1. A large number of coins have been 
unearthed. They range from the Saka 
period down to the Hritish period. At 
the time I left Bankipore, these coins had 
not been cleaned but the coins of the 
Scythian period with their peculiarities 
had been distinctly identified. 

2. A few feet below the earth were* 
discovered traces of a wall which is 
evidently of the (iupta period. 


3. lieneath this has been unearthed 
a very large number of fragments of 
pillars of distinctly Asokan period, 
placed at regular distances. They show 
clear signs that there were at least 
90 pillars in that place. These include a 
beautiful specimen of the Asokan pillar 18 
feet long, intact, though without any 
capital. It may be mentioned here that 
these huge monolithic pillars were to be 
found only during the Asokan period and 
the existence of these pillars give clear 
proof that the place will yield some 
very .tangible evidence, setting at rest 
the site of Asoka s pillar. 

4. Some 8 feet under the present 
ground level occurs a well defined 
strain nt of ash and on this stratum 
occur the majority of the polished 
pillar fragments. Above this ash- 
stratum occur the (iupta-brick walls. 
It is noticeable, however, that this ash 
stratum is not one unbroken level, but 
that from it, at regular intervals, 
descend long tube-like vertical shafts 
of ash mixed with pillar fragments 
and brick-debris. Inside these cish- 
shafts these broken remains occur at 
all levels down to the floor (which 
appears to be some 18 feet deep and 
below which, there is water), whereas 
elsewhere no debris exists underneath 
the main ash-stratum. On cutting these 
ash-shafts horizontally, we invariably, 
found them to be circular. From these 
facts it is inferred that the building was 
originally flooded and that a deposit 
of .silt from S to 10 feet thick was 
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dropped on the floor before firt‘ 
ultimately destroyed the superstructure. 
This fire by its heat split up and 
destroyed the upper free-standing halves 
of the columns and scattered their 
fragments on top of tlrs lo foiH *)f 
silt where the ash-stratum occurs. The 
lower halves were protected h)- the 
silt which buried them and were 
consequently uninjurcrl. Ver\’ soon 
after the Asokan buildin; was burnt, 
the Gupta people occupied the 
site and erected their brick-houses. 
Subsequently, when the level of the 
subsoil water rose and the inadc(iuatc 
wooden flooring on which the j^illars 
had rested decayed, these unbroken 
lower halves of the columns birgan to 
.sink through the softened saturated 
.soil. i\s the)* sank, the}' left 
round cavities in the silt which had 
buried them and the ashes and stone- 
fragments which at the time of the 
fire had dropped on the surface some 
ten feet above the floor gradually 
sank and filled the cavities left by 
the dcsccntling columns ; and, inci- 
dentally destroyed the Gu|)ta brick 
walls above them, so that mixed witli 
the ashes and the iVsokan fragments, 
we find no end of broken Gupta bricks 
as well. This is, however, only a 
working hypothesis. 

It appears, however, to exiflain every 
fact we can observe and no other 
tenable hypothesis has so far been 
advanced. That there were no excava- 
tions made prior to the erection of the 


Gupta Ikuiscs for the ilelibcrate removal 
of the pillars is rendered almost certain 
by two things; -- (i) the diameter of 
these ash circles, which in one test case is 
only 9 inches greater than the diameter 
of the column, leaving .ji " on all sides, 
which is of course much too small to 
have permitted a digger to stand in 
the cavity and (j) the fact that if there 
were excavations they must have 
been made before the (lUjUa houses 
were built and the holes therefore 
could not have t:ontaiiu;d the debris 
of those houses. Hut the whole 
ipiestion is a mystery and until the 
archaeoU>gists succeed in tai)|)ing 
some smaller fragments untlerground, 
it cannot be definitel}' settled what 
really is the cause. It may be added 
here that the soil is exceptionally soft 
at this site, so that sinking was in 
ever}' wa}' facilitated. 

5. .\nother thing of great archaeolo- 
gical importance is the wooden 
t)latfi>rms. Ju.tt s»nith of the rows of 
columns, and in the eastern part of the 
site, a series of huge wooden stiuc- 
tiires, 30' long by 6' wide, by qV 
higii have been discovered. 'I'hey 
are comi>osed of mighty logs, are very 
massively constructed and are not 
*mly strengthened by wooden pillars 
placed at regular intervals but show yet 
other wooden pillars in the spaces 
between the platforms. All these pillars 
project above the tops of the platforms, 
and go down over five feet below their 
bases. Merc trenching is being done 
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in the expectation of cleaning this 
mysterious wooden wall, but at present 
neither the full number nor the 
the purpose of these wonderful 
constructions is apparent. One seems 
to have been cut out in a semi-circular 
form with a brick-lined pit in the 
centre of the cutting. But, this 
arangement only adds to the mystery 
of the whole thing at present. They 
donot appear to have been foundations 
for columns as they demonstrably 
stood fire and were not buried originally 
and besides they ire not regularly placed. 
Neither do they contain any inner 
chamber, nor do they cover any under 
ground cavity. In fact they seem to 
be among the most extraordinary finds 
ever made in India and add enor- 
mously to the interest of the site. 
Their very age is not yet determined 
and I am afraid cannot ever be 
determined. But, if they are not 
contemporary with the Asokan building 
and forming actually a part of it, they 
would be older still, as they appear to be 
some five feet deeper so far as can be 
judged at the moment. 

J. Samaddar. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Our system of public instruction is*^ 
secular having nothing to do directly 
with religion or the teaching of morals. 


Moral instruction is not germane to the 
avowed purposes of our public schools. If 
it gets in at all, it is by the back door. 
It is incidental and not primary. It 
does not figure in the curriculum. The 
only direct agency employed is the 
prescription of text-books inculcating 
good principles. Pupils’ .associations 
presided over by teachers do exist in 
many high schools for the discussion 
of topics ; but it is noticed that the moral 
influence of the teacher seldom is exerted 
outside the class-room. And this lack 
of steadying agencies, combined with the 
somewhat disintegrating character of 
western learning has tended to render 
pupils prone to indiscipline. The 
constant holding up of a religious ideal, 
the daily routine of organised religious 
practices have an incalculable effect and 
these are found only in the Tols and 
Madrassas where religicus reading has 
a place in the curriculum, and where in 
the case of the latter a mosque is 
generally situated close at hand for 
regular observances. 

Now that our schools have been 
completely secularised, we have in our 
school-course, no material of pronounced 
ethical content whose avowed purpose 
is moral culture. So far as direct 
moral instruction is concerned, we have 
no plan for it. Knowledge and discipline 
are the only well-defined purposes of 
our schools. The personal influence 
and moral force of the teacher has to 
bear whatever burden of moral culture 
the school is held responsible for. 
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There is an instinctive feeling that 
direct moral teaching is apt to be formal 
and theoretic, unreal if not hypocritical, 
that morality belongs rather to conduct 
and. to the discipline of the school 
than to instruction. Studies like 
History, and Literature possess marked 
moral quality. They are fruitful in 
personal, concrete forms of life which 
reveal simple moral ideas in a striking 
manner, but unfortunately instruction 
in those subjects is diverted to other 
purpo.ses. 

VVe cannot learn Geography from 
definitions, nor morals from catechisms, 
and just as in a natural science \yc are 
resorting perforce to plants, animals, and 
natural phenomena, so in morals, we 
must refer the pupil to the deeds and 
lives of men. We must get at mor.als 
without moralising, and drink in moral 
convictions without resorting to moral 
platitudes. It is a truism that we cannot 
learn Chemistry or Zoology from books 
alone nor can moral judgments be 
rendered except from individual actions. 
To appreciate virtues and vices, we 
must come in contact with personal 
deeds that first give rise to them. The 
life of Martin Luther is a powerful 
moral tonic to the reader. The autobio- 
graphy of Franklin brings out a variety 
of homely truths. King Lear teaches 
us the folly of a rash judgment. 
Kvangeline awakens our sympathies as 
no moralist ever dreamed of doing. 
William Tell in Schiller’s play kindles 
oqr love for heroic deeds, The best 


myths, historical biographies, novels, 
and dramas are the richest sources of 
moral stimulus, because they lead us to 
the immediate presence of those men 
and women whose deeds stir up our 
moral natures. To get the impress of 
kindness, we must see an act of kindness 
and feel the glow it produces. The 
stories of Sir Philip Sidney, Nero, and 
Columbus wouKI illustrate what I mean. 
In the same wa)’, the real world of 
persons about us is powerful in giving 
a bad or a good tone to our sentiments, 
because as living object lessons, their 
impress is directly or constantly upon 
us. These simple moral judgments are 
only a beginning. It is a long way to 
travel before these early moral impres- 
sions develop into firm convictions. 

The fitting way to cultivate moral 
judgments, /. to start just ideas of right 
and wrong, of virtues and vices 
is by a presentation of persf)ns illus- 
trating noble and ignoble acts. A 
preference for the right and an aversion 
for the wrong will be the result of 
careful teaching. Habits of judging 
will be formed and strong moral 
convictions established which may be 
gradually brought to infiiicnce and 
control action. 

Thus one of the means of moral 
instruction is the extensive use of histo- 
rical and literary material in all grades 
with the conscious purfiosc of shaping 
moral ideas and character. 

In this age of moral sceptics, the 
Ilcrbertians believe not only in moral 
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example, but in formal moral teaching 
also. They seek (i) historical 

materials of the richest moral content 
upon which to nourish the moral spirit 
of children the stories about 

Crusoe, Abraham, CfEsar, Alfred, and 
Bruce. (2) Tradition and fiction, e. g. 
the stories of Julius Ca*sar, Lady of 

the Lake &c. (3) History in the liberal 

sense. History surveys the field of 
human life in all its typical forms 
and furnishes the best illustrative 

moral material. (4) Nature-study. It 
opens the door to the real world in 
all its beauty, variety and law. History 
and natural science make possible a 

strong development of will energy 
because their materials furnish incen- 
tives to moral activity. 

The highest work of the school is 
the formation of character. There arc 
two views as to the means by 
which a scIudoI may accomplish 
this purpose. One lays greater stress 
on the didactic power of the teaching 
staff. The upholders of this view think 
that the most potent agency in school- 
work is the teacher at his desk. 
According to them the important thing 
is the curriculum. The other view lays 
stress on the educative influence of 
school-activities. The school is to be 
regarded as an almost self-governing 
community and permitted, freedom of 
initiative. According to this, the most 
important thing is the corporate life 
of ths school. Thinkers inclining to 
the first view favour plans of systematic 


moral instruction imparted in courses 
of lessons according to a carefully 
prepared and graded syllabus. Those 
inclining to the second view emphasise 
the importance of the character-forming 
influences of corporate life and the 
educative power of group-activities. 
The present tendency is to combine 
these methods. 

How can a school effectively help in 
the formation of character ? Or how can 
it be so planned and conducted as best to 
achieve its highest purpose ? How 
can it impart a high moral and Social 
ideal ? these are the practical questions. 

The growth of character is the out- 
come of personal struggle against 
difficulties and temptations. It is a 
complex and delicate process, — slow, 
secret, not uniformly progressing, but 
with greater intensity at some periods 
of life than at others. The qualities 
necessary for up-building a vigorous 
and stable character arc truthfulness 
and courage. 

Some characters become strong 
through fire of overwhelming temptation, 
some are ruined thereby. In a majority 
of cases, favourable circumstances 
which we should thus endeavour to 
create for the nurture of character, 
must have regard to physical, moral 
and intellectual well-being. 

“Mens Sana in corpora sano” — is the 
doctrine whereby Locke wanted to 
emphasise the importance of physical 
culture as a condition of moral well-being. 
Since his time, stress has invariably 
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been laid upon the value of a right 
physical training as one factor in the 
formation of character. In recent years, 
medical science in alliance with 
educational study and sociological 
investigations, has been emphasising the 
problem of physical up-bringing of the 
young. 

On the spiritual side, 3 things help 
in the formation of character : — 

(1) the right direction of sentiment, 

(2) the bracing of the will, 

(3) clear, intellectual appreher.sion of 
an ideal of duty. 

In applying this truth, we have to 
keep in mind the almost infinite 
varieties of individual temperament and 
need. Even members of the same family 
differ and each would accordingly require 
a different treatment. Then again, 
different kinds of moral influence are 
appropriate to different stages of our 
moral and intellectual growth, e. g. for 
children, the factor of authority is 
essential in moral training ; for the 
adult, mere authcjiity would be ineffec- 
tual. 

The problem varies according to 
the surroundings in which the pupil is 
placed. The influence of the school may 
be good, but of the home may be bad, 
and again, of the home may be good, 
but of the school, indifferent. Then 
again, one method would be necessary 
in dealing with boys and another with 
girls. In this tangle of difficulties, no 
single formula gives the teacher an 
all-sufficing clue. The teacher will 


have to individualise, to think of them 
as separate characters, each with its 
special gifts and weaknesses. The 
other necessary elements are the 
influence of the school-community and 
of home-life. It may be noted here that 
some of the subtlest influences in 
school-life are self-generating and 
secret. 

Rays of sympathy and insight pass 
from the good teacher ti> the sensitive 
pupil. The personal life of the teacher is 
a potent source of power : the more 
unconsciously that power is exerted, 
the stronger it is. The example of the 
teacher must not cross his precepts. 
Merc words would be valueless in 
imparting a moral ideal, copy-book 
truisms only produce reaction. It is 
only when the teacher’s words burn 
with reality of experience and express 
intensity of personal belief that they 
carry conviction. 

To apprehend a moral ideal is itself 
partly a moral and partly an intellectual 
process. We avoid getting a clear 
conception of a moral ideal ; we shiik the 
difficulty, avoid thinking out for our- 
selves and learning from others the basis 
of our ideal of duty or why certain 
things arc right and other things wrong. 

The counsel of perfection for the 
teacher is that he should bc(i) sym- 
pathetic (2) keep himself young so as to 
appreciate the position and state 
of moral susceptibility of his 
young pupil. (3) have moral insight 

(4) deny himself for those whom he 
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teaches (5) love them better than 
himself (6) have a strong sense of 
justice (7) be consistent in conduct 
(8) have a faith in the great spiritual 
powers lying around us in our daily 
life. He should also remember that 
“teaching may be the meanest of trades, 
but the noblest of vocations.” 

The corporate life at the school is 
the next important factor. Wise orga- 
nisation can further it, well-planned 
buildings and wall-decorations can foster 
it, dignified and beautiful surroundings 
can refine it. The healthy physical 
conditions arc light, air, cleanliness, 
good diet, clothing, sleep, exercise, and 
lastly, organised school-games. This 
is strengthened by self-government 
among the pupils. Hy bearing 
responsibilities, we learn to rise to 
higher responsibilities. In order that 
a school may have a personality of 
its own, it must enjoy a degree of 
independence in its organisation. 

The influence of a wisely ordered curri- 
culum of study upon the teachers and 
taught constitutes the third factor. The 
scientific precision of a good curriculum 
has in itself an educational value. It 
is not possible to state in exact terms 
which parts of school-work have the 
greatest influence on character. Differ- 
ent subjects variously affect different 
temperaments. Moreover, we have to 
take account of the spirit of the ^e, 
and schools must get themselves into 
the full current of the thought of their 
time in order that the forces of the time 


may co-operate with them. Foremost 
amongst all the influences in the school' 
curriculum is (i) the study of the 
ancient epics. Next in importance are 
(2) Literature, History, or Physical 
Science. (3) Mathematics (for reason- 
ing and exactness) (4) good music 
aud singing. It generates a sense of 
harmony, dcvclopcs the finer feelings 
of the mind, e,g. Love, Kindness, 
Sympathy, (5) Drawing. It fosters 
accuracy, concentration and lesthetic 
taste (6) Manual work. According to 
FrOebel this makes our ideas clear 
and gradually leads on to God. 

Behind any living system of moral 
instruction, there must be a definite 
ideal of duty and a reasoned view of life. 
A comprehensive plan would raise the 
question as to what sanctions or consi- 
derations should the teacher, in impart- 
ing it, appeal to ? These sanctions 
are (i) religious (2) personal, and (3) 
social. 

In giving instruction upon cleanliness, 
love of fair play, knidncss to animals, 
most teachers would api)eal to the 
personal or social considerations ; but 
in teaching truthfulness, honesty, 
reverence, gentleness to the weak, a 
teacher would wish to give to the teach- 
ings the deeper sanction of religion. 

Opinions vary on this point. Some 
say, they are separable, and according 
to others, they are inseparable. A third 
view is, that though the fundamental sanc- 
tions of moral instruction are rooted in 
religious belief, instructions in those 
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sanctions should be relegated to the family 
and to the moral influence of society. 
A fourth view is that in some essential 
points, moral instruction and religions 
teaching are dependent, but in other 
respects {c, in the teaching of man- 
ners, civic obligation) the two spheres 
are distinct. According to this, both 
arc necessary to true education and 
indispensable to its completeness as a 
branch of the School-curriculum. 

Classes are too large. They generally 
should be made smal er so as to make 
individual teaching possible Hygiene 
should not be neglected. The value of 
instruction in the open air, should be 
better appreciated : Training of the hand, 
forms of artistic e.xpression in speech, 
song and hand-work should receive 
adequate attention. Much should be 
done to train the intending teacher 
in methods of Moral Instruction. 

Moral training aims at giving go.id 
habits : Moral instruction at imparting 
moral ideas Moral training is secured by 
watchful care over conduct, by intimacy 
with good example, by pliysical disci|)line 
&c. Moral instruction aims definitely at 
furnishing ideas which may help in 
giving a right direction to conduct. 
One is direct, the otiicr may indeed, 
be incidental. 

Moral instinction may commence from 
class III upward.s. 

Class III. Fairy stories illustrating 
the primary duties of childhood — 
obedience to parents, kindness to 
brothers and sisters, gentleness to 


animals, and incidentally such elemen- 
tary moral demands as the importance 
of keeping promises. Stories from the 
Mahabharat anti Ramayan would be 
cases in point (of Ram, Tarashuram, 
Hhisma &c.) 

Class IV, h'ables enforcing simple 
duties of early childhood : (lentleness 
as opposed to bragging. Self-help as 
in the stories t)f “The Wagoner and 
Hercules” “the Grasshoper and the 
Ant.” Gratitude as in “the Mouse 
atul the Lion;” the strength of 
union as in “the Hundle of slicks the 
faults of t:j)wardice, L)'ing, Malice, 
ingratitude as in the Dog in the 
Manger.” 

Class V. The deeper feeling and 
appreciation of family relations by the 
u.se of Hible stones from the Jlook of 
Genesis, of the stories from the 
Ramayan and the Mohabharat. In 
the story of .Adam and Kve it is not 
merely the eating of the a|)ple that is 
significant, but the fact that they are 
tempted and yield and are asiiamed 
and conscience-smitten befijre they 
are visited by the i)enallies of disobedi- 
ence. The stories of Abraham and 
Lot, Jacob and ivsau illustrate tho.se 
elementary social relations which the 
child can well understand. 

Class VI. Stories which embody 
not only stirring activity, but quieter 
acts that grow out of important mental 
state.s. The child will, now begin to 
apply his understanding of moral i.ssues 
to the complexitic.s which begin to 
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unveil themselves in his own experiences. 
The story of the Odyssey would do 
well here. 

Class VII. To the field of domestic 
experiences are now to be added the 
relationships of friendship and loyalty 
to one*s superiors. The story of David 
and Jonathan, of Ruth, the story of 
Saul and David in the cave, of the 
Pandava brothers in the house of 
Birat, of the friendship between 
Durjodhan and Kama between Ram 
and Bibhisan may be told here. 

Class VIII. It is here that a definite 
transition is to be made from the 
family, as the limiting circle of the 
child’s interest, to the State. The story 
of Moses may become the centre of 
the work here. 

Class IX. The work here may begin 
systematically with actual history in 
order to demonstrate the offects of 
certain virtues and vices upon the 
welfare of men. Selected portions of 
the histories of Greece and Rome may 
be studied. In the course of the study 
of the age of Pericles, the figure of 
Socrates would emerge as an example 
of dedication to the search for the 
highest good in the personal life, and 
in one’s relations to the State. 

Class X. The story of Rome to be 
further carried forward in this class and 
used to emphasise first, the claims of 
the State above the claims of any lesser 
group within it ; secondly, the rightT 
of all who are willing to conform to 
to the State’s requirements to be included 
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as citizens ; and 3rdly, the progressive 
extension of the circle of citizenship 
from patricians to plebeians, from Italians 
to provincials, until it included the 
greater portion of the civilised world. 

Nadia Bihari Das. 


SPRING IN THE OXFORD 
COUNTRY. 


There arc certain hours of the day 
even in term time when Oxford streets 
look strangely dead-alive, and in vaca- 
tion more than the wonted quiet falls 
upon them. This pleasant peace is to 
be enjoyed only in the colder half of the 
year, for with April comes the first 
trickle of that stream of visitors that, 
till summer ends and the last Honours 
School is over, and the travelling don 
and his family have begun to return, 
pours in growing volume through street 
and garden and int^ many a chapel and 
hall. Jiut in the Raster vacation the 
time of migration is not yet : the gravel 
is still being turned and rolled in garden 
walks, and we may take in the pleasant 
sights and sounds of spring with no 
worse interruption than the occasional 
sound of church bells, or the Salvation 
Army, or the town band provided by an 
enterprising Council. On Sunday, 
indeed, the bells are too insistent on all 
sides, and even if the sunshine were not 
calling us to the hill-side we should be 
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glad to get out on the south-western 
heights and be at large. It is not -so easy 
to escape there nowadays. Thirty-five 
years ago the cheerful green fields met 
the walker as soon as he crossed Kolly 
Bridge, but now the acres of small 
streets in Grandpont (a good c)l(l name 
for a dreary suburb) block the view until 
Jacob’s Ladder, the bridge over reservoir 
and railw.iy, once threatened but happily 
saved, brings one down among the low 
green meadows and divided waters that 
part Oxford from Sjiith llinksey, and 
the rising ground to westward. Fhe shy 
willows on either side “the causeway 
chill’* are not yet in leaf, though the 
weeping willow by Magdalen bridge was 
glimmering into green some weeks ago, 
but away in the village beyond us pear 
and plum tree are blossoming and 
the spring scents arc coming on. 

“In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps 
the same.” 

wrote the poet. It is true that in Ferry 
Ilinksey, a mile or so northward, the old 
inn of grey stone, with its walnut tree, 
has long ago given way to tlie red brick 
house on a higher and no doubt a 
healthier site, and a hideous red cottage 
has been suffered to lift its slaty head 
by the side of the quaint church tower ; 
but to set against this horror, within the 
last twelve months the morass called 
Ruskin’s Road, the scene in the 
seventies of much labour, more zealous 
than efifective, has been converted into 
solid and serviceable metal, and the 
villagers bless the genial efforts of tlie 


Professor who united landlords and 
farmers to achieve this triumph. His 
house crowning the slope above, beside 
the parklike pasture that has long borne 
the name of “Arnold’s ' field” (after 
rhomas Arnold), was by a happy cliance 
planned and built by the son of Mathew 
Arnold’s friend, immortalized in 
“Thyrsis. ” Hard by on the riilge the 
stone-built water chamber still stands 
unchanged, where the springs collect to 
supply Oxfonl city at Carfa.v conduit. 
But our path to-day lay through the 
other Ilinksey, anfl this has suffered 
little change ; the slippery path which 
leads over the steei) plough-land is as 
muddy as ever, but we struggle on to the 
grassy height above the “happy valley,” 
and down to Childsworth Farm. How 
well the present writer remembers as a 
freshman the sudden surprise of the 
grey farm and its spacious yard, and 
the guardian elm tree in front, a broken 
ruin that never seems to alter. His 
companion of those days, a shy fresh- 
man then like himself, is now an exalted 
o.Ticial in Whitehall, who has learnt to 
harden his heart against all petitioners ; 
but the 0.xford world happily is always 
young, and to-day he has again beside 
him a young companion, one of Cecil 
Rhodes’s Scholars. The very name is 
a reminder how Oxford has changed 
since the days when jowett was Master 
There were indeed C'olonials then, 
among them a grandson of Kdward 
Irving, and a Fasmanian who has since 
been Premier in his colony. But no one 
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had then conceived the thought of 
uniting the Empire and making peace 
among the nations by means of a 
common life in Oxford. It was a 
fine thought, and it may be that among 
forces that make for the world’s peace 
the Rhodes Scholars and the “Round 
Tabic’* (an enterprise of younger Oxford 
too) are not the least important. 

Standing there in the hollow by the 
farm, our backs to Oxford, wo looked 
westward over the spacious hillside 
where the poet in old days saw the 
riders descend — 

“From hunting with the Berkshire 
hounds they come.” 

In front of us against the .skyline is the 
immemorial oak, which looks .so like an 
elm and stands .so conspicuous on the 
ridge that it has long since won the 
name of “the signal elm,” though neither 
it nor any other can fulfil all the 
conditions. To press the identity too 
hard is idle ; like the faces in Lamb’s 
“Dream Children,” the signal tree of the 
poem is a floating fancy, half-real, half- 
ideal ; but this oak that dominates 
the long-sloping lawn of dazzling green 
must always be a memorable tree. 
For at this point the magic of the 
hillside begins — there is a wildness in 
the scattered beds of rushes and clumps 
of brilliant gorse and the scattered 
primeval thorn trees, and here glimpses 
of the woodland on the further hill 
come full in sight and add a richnes;r 
to the view. What joy it was in those 
careless days of the late ’seventies to 


lie in the sunshine on the slope and 
snuff the scent of the gorse and hear 
our prophets talk — the eloquent High- 
lander who spouted to us Carlyle and 
Swinburne with equal fluency, or our 
poet critic who stammered such happy 
epigrams ! They, too, have gone to 
•‘fresh woods and pastures new,” to 
inspire a modern University and give 
loving tendance to an ancient cathedral. 
That was in the ’seventies ; in the 
’eighties and later it was the writer’s 
good fortune to walk the same fields 
with another companion, alas ! no 
longer within reach. For many 
summers that gifted man of letters, 
Mowbray Morris, spent a large part 
of the Long in Oxford and, on the 
days when it was possible to escape 
from books and papers and cares, it was 
his delight to ramble on this “classic 
ground” of which he once wrote so 
happily in his own magazine 
(Macanillan's, like him, alas ! now gone 
to the majority). What a good talker 
he wa.s, and how he loved the country 
so long as he had the strength to walk 
freely on the hillside I He enjoyed 
every yard of it, and, walking leisurely, 
he would pour out the wealth of his 
reading and reminiscence, in which 
Oxford in the ’sixties mingled with 
talk of Walter Scott and Matthew 
Arnold, Boswell and Macaulay, the 
Border ballads and the Buccaneers, 
varied by sudden Tor}’ outbursts 
against the new things in Oxford 
and the world. 
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In those intermediate days this 
spreading lawn was for a while profaned 
by golfers and putting-greems. but 
happily it has now relapsed again into 
wildness ; only, as )'ou climb beyond 
it and emerge on the open mountain- 
top of Foxcombe and Boar’s Hill, you 
become aware of a mighty change. 
Where thirty years ago was a bare 
wind-swept ridge, with Ilenn Wood 
at one end and the spinnex* called 
TommyS Heath midway along the 
sandy top and only a few scattered 
farms and cottages giving sign of 
human life, so that you had a clear 
view of all the world and the kingdoms 
of it, there is now a spreading town, 
though happily scattered among plots 
of pleasant garden. Thanks to the 
judicious care of those who hax^e built 
at the north end of the ridge, Powder 
Hill Copse shelters anemones and 
bluebells and is wild woodland still, 
but at the south end of the ridge, 
where once the view lay free 
and open east and west and south, 
it is now sadly narrowed. When 
first, some twenty-five years ago, 
houses began to rise on this ridge 
above the Fox Inn, the wayfarer was 
allowed to range freely over the enclosed 
hillside, but autres temps ^ autres tmvurs^ 
and castle walls now close the outlook 
westward, as uncompromising as the 
vineyard walls of Italy. Yet glimpses 
are to be had from time to time of the 
glorious view to the west. Northwards 
the eye ranges beyond Wootton and 


Cumnor towards Besselsleigh, Appleton, 
and Fyfield, the forest land that Scott 
describes in Kenilworth, and southwards 
in the further distance stretches the 
long blue line of the Berkshire downs 
from lisley to the White Horse and 
beyond, dimly blue to-day in the east- 
wind haze ; still, in spite of all these 
scattered roofs, offering through the 
gaps in wall and hetigerow, an incom- 
parable view. We struck the .sandy 
road that runs north and south and 
were lost for a while between wall and 
fence, but happily at one point the 
high enclosing barrier subsides and over 
a gate we had a clear view to Oxford, 
with a ha/.e of gold cjver Tom Tower 
and ('hrist C'hurch I lall, against a lurid 
background of stormy sky, while 
Magdalen rower rose lonely and proud 
in the far east of the city. The view 
was never more superbly beautiful. 
“Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night.” 

No (jne that sees thi ■ sight can fail 
to feel th(! spell cast upon him, not only 
by “ the last enchantments of the 
middle Age,” but by those times of .stir 
and gn)wth which, though they broke 
down the Abbey of Osney, gave us in 
recompense the .splend«>urs of Magdalen 
Tower and C'hrist (!hurch Hall. Only 
a few days since in the Chapel of 
Merton, the cradle of collegiate life, we 
were keeping fresh the memory of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, whose noble gift was 
one sign of the open and generous 
hearts in the days of the Revival. To- 
day a nexv age has come upon us, with 
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new demands and a new spirit. Ruskin 
College lifts its head beside older 
foundations, and Oxford in the Long 
welcomes scores of students from 
workshop and factory to share her 
immemorial treasures, for though she 
has at intervals had long years of 
slumber, she has still the secret of 
perpetual youth. But if she is to fulfil 
her new task new Bodleys must come, 
gift in hand, to enlarge her borders and 
build her fresh palaces of learning. 
Such are the thoughts that rise in the 
mind as one reflects on the history of 
over thirty years in the city that lies 
there, unchanged through many changes, 
in the golden sunlight. 

As we left the main track and 
crossed the fields again to South 
Hinksey we struck by chance a hidden 
grassy valley, unknown to Oxford 
walkers, for the beauties of this hillside 
are inexhaustible. Sprinkled as it is 
with houses big and little, where poets 
and professors, pioneers in psychology 
and archaeology, live the Oxford life 
in a diviner air, the ridge has something 
still of the undying charm of the 
neighbouring city mingled with the 
glory of the hills. Like the city, it has 
suffered many things and has prevailed. 
Even now there are spots on it from 
which you may see Oxford, as it were 
newborn, the ancient towers and 
spires rising in all their beauty from 
out a frame of woodland, the far- 
stretching suburbs for the moment 
hidden and forgotten. It is jike the 


spiritual city of our dreams, a possession 
for ever. 


GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 

“ Nisi Dominus frustrai' 

II 

Derivatively the word ‘Tanmatram* 
means that which is the measurer 
of another thing or that by which 
another thing can be ascertained or 
determined, 

nt mati vs } ««. W**. 

C’l*! ««. is to 

say according to Sutra 37th of chap. V 
Sec. 2 of Panini’s Grammar when 
measurement or quantity is intended to 
be signified, affixes like ‘ Dwayasaj * 
‘Daghnang* and ‘ Matrach ’ are attached 
to the radicle. That by which anything 
can be measured or discriminated by 
limitation is called ‘Pramanam.* In the 
neuter gender, the word ‘inatrain’ means 
‘only’ and ‘discrimination* as in Amar- 
kosha and that the 

second meaning is intended here will be 
evident from the following commentery 
of Baladeva Vidyabhusan on Sutra 16 
of Chap. Ill, Sec. ii of Vedanta-Darsan. 
The Sutra ‘«(T^ ^ is explained 

thus :— VVm I 
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I That is to say, tlie word 
bein{T synonymous with ‘discrimi- 
nation’ and as thfi Srutis say that the 
corporal form of the Supreme Deity is 
in every way identical with Him, 
therefore the Supreme Deity Himself 
is a principle which can be measured 
and ascertained. In the feminine 
gender the word ‘Matra’ mean<, 
according to Amarkosha ( ) 

(1} dress (2) little and (3) measure or 
quantity. Of these, when the word is 
used as a substitute for the subtle 
elements as in the following couplet 

'8tf%: II II 

— it means, that by which the gross 
elements can be measured. According 
to the commentator, the words ‘Snkshma’ 

( ), ‘abinashinya’ ( ) and 

‘Dasardhanam’ ( ) occuring in 

the first line of the cou|)let, mean 
respectively ‘subtle’, ‘indestructible (till 
salvation)’ and ‘of the five elements’ ; 
while ^tail is commented on as 
'•Ttfes ’ or th( 3 se by which the gross 
elements can be measured. As the 
context of the .second line requires 
that the.se can be none other than the 
five subtle elements or Tanmatras, we 
are led to assume that the w(3rds 
Vint ^laiT: ’ of the first line 
refer to the Tanmatras as the subtle 
measures _of gross material thing of 
every kind. ( Vide Vedanta- Darsan, 
Chap. IV, Sec. ii, Sutra 6 as commented 
on by Baladeva Vidyabhushan ; also 


7 dde Vishnupuranam, Pt, VI, Chap, iii, 
verse 6 as commented on by Sridhara 
and Gita, Chap. II, verse 14 as 
commented on by Sankara, Ramanuj. 
Haladeva and Nilkantha with special 
reference to the derivative meaning of 
the word ‘Matra’ ( which occurs 

there). Besides as the words 
and are finally derived from the 

verbal root which means to measure, 
we think we are ju.stifieil in assuming 
that the “ Sukshma Matras ” of the 
couplet (pjoted above are really 
standards ()f measurement in terms of 
which all material things are to be 
estimated and stated ; from which it 
follows as a corollary that being 
standards of measurement, they them- 
selves mu.st have certain magnitudes in 
comparison with which lime, .space, 
density, mass, weight, energy or any 
other physical quantity might be 
measured and ascertaineii.* lUit as 
the ‘Sukshma’ Matras are none other 
than the five Tanmatras or subtle 
elements named and enumerated before, 
th(!refore, whatever is applicable to the 
former is also applicable to the 
latter. However, as this aspect of the 
Tanmatras is intimately connected with 
one of the most interesting divisions of 
Chemistry, if not its mainstay, we 
reserve for a future discussion its 
expansion to the fullest extent. 


I” lf«: 
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Two other characteristics of the 
Tanmatras are that they are active and 
beyond the reach of our dull senses, as 
the following texts cited would 
testify : — 

^ «iwi ^ 11 

II 

“The Tanmatras are indistinguishable, 
therefore they are called ‘Avisheshas’ 
( ) I They are neither tranquil 

nor palpable, nor inert.’* — Vishnu- 
puran . — The late Swami Vivekananda 
in his treatise on ‘Raja-yoga’ explains 
‘Vishesha’ ( as that which can be 

sensed in contradistinction to ‘Avishcsha’ 
( ) which cannot be sensed by 

ordinary men like us, such as the 
Tanmatras. This is borne out by the 
following text (pioted from ‘Sankhya- 
karika" ; — 

II 

“The Tanmatras are to be considerd 
as ‘Avisheshas’ (/>. undefined or in- 
distinguishable). From these originate 
the five gross elements such as ‘Akasha’, 
‘vayu’ etc. Being (comparatively) tran- 
quil, palpable and inert, the latter are 
called ‘Visheshs* ) , for they can 

be specified by the senses.” — Satikliya- 
— Vachaspati Misra rem irks in 
his commentary on the Karika : — 

Pim fill C5T5)W I ^ 


tfis r 

^ H 

I n the 34th couplet of the same book 
‘Vishesha* and ‘Avishesha* are alike said 
to be objects of the organs of knowledge 
but naively remarks the same 

commentator «Caft#C 3 rt«»I 1 t 

cartiit 

’I’JSar 1 

fijatS I That is to say, the deities and 
the ascetics can only sense the subtle 
and the gross elements, whereas ordinary 
mortals like us can only sense the gross 
elements. — V^achtxspati Misni. — The con- 
clusion is that the Tanmatras are 

subtler than the gross elements such as, 
‘Akasha,’ ‘Vayu’ etc. as enumerated 
before, and that they arc neither 

tranquil, nor plapable nor inert. The 
fact that they cannot be sensed is 
because they have not aggregated to 
such a degree as to be detected by the 
untrained senses of an ordinary human 
being. But since some commentators 

aver that by the words ‘Shanta’ 
‘Ghora’ (C^f3), and ‘Muddha’ (^BT) and 
their negative forms, are to be under- 
stood those which can be enjoyed and 
tho.se which cannot be enjoyed by the 
senses * we think we are justified in 
quoting the following texts in support 
of the constant activity of the 
Tanmatras : — 

* Wide Sankhyakarika, verso 38, as com- 
mented on by Vachaspali- Misra in his note on 
the s.'iid book called Tattwa-kaiirnudi. 
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fwi 
mwvifii’vi I 
t^f'5t<rwtat<5. 1 
*l«'ti5i'Tra^l I 

(o) 5»it? «3sf«< ift?: w-»>^citi: I 

I 

In the first text (jiiotccl from Sankhyii- 
kcirika everythin;^ excej)t 'Avyakta* or 
primordial matter is said, to be the 
effect of a cause, impcrmanenl, limited 
by time and space, active, many, havinj^ 
a cause for its refuse, representative, 
compoundable and dependant. My the 
word ‘Vyaktarn’ (^J^O of the text we 
are to understand the twenty-three 
principles or manifest forms of Vrakriti 
or Avyakta of the Sankyists as enu- 
merated in the text quoted from Susruta- 
Sanhita. Hut as the Taiirnatras are 
included in those principles, they must 
be considered as possessin^c^ their 
general characteristics, of which ‘kriya’ 
or activity constitutes one. 

The second couplet quoted from the 
same book means that tlie eleven 
organs of sense and action together 
with mind, which partakes of the nature 
of both, originate primarily from that 
kind of ‘Ahankara* which is known as 
‘Vaikarik* or ‘Satwic,* while the Tanma- 
tras take their rise primarily from 
‘Bhutadi* or ‘Tamas Aharikara,’ but in 
both cases of origination, the ‘'roijas 
or Rajas Ahankara’ is to be taken as 


their secondary cause. We. have also 
seen that in the text quoted from 
‘ Susrutasamhita ’ the five d'ainatras 
are mentioned to have originated from 
Bhutadi-Ahankara in conjunction with 
Taijas or Raj.is Ahankara. I'he rationale 
of this double origin is to be found 
full}' explained in the commentary of 
Vachaspati-Misra on the above Cfuiplet : 

»iHC< (?)*»•» ^ 

5»l'891 C« 'S'Tl 

^ II y Tliiit is 1.) say 

although the quality called ‘Rajas’ may 
not have any other effect on the 
origination of the organs and the 
Tanmatras, yet as the ijualities called 
Satwa and I'amas an! inert and inactive, 
they themselves cannot pnKluce any 
effect unless in conjuction with another 
quality characterised by activity and 
such a quality is ‘ Rajas.’* It is owing 
to the presence of the last named cjuality 
‘Rajas’ in their constitution, that the 
Indriyas and the ranmatras are active 
and ever on the move, 'fhe text num- 

♦ (a) 

n 

(b) I 

9sm JfTCSf || « 

(c) \atiiro is njfl, white and black. Jleic 

llu- e|jiihets red, while and black respectivedy 
express the ijualitics of activity ( ), of j'imkI- 

ncss ( ) and r)f *kirknt‘ss ( ) \ 

Trairtlation «.)f Sarva-I)ari>an-Sanj(raha. 
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bered (3) and quoted from Mahabharat 
means that Prakriti or primordial 
matter itself is characterised by activity 
and is looked upon as the primary cause 
of all kinds of material decay and 
creation. This is quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the vedantic system of 
philosophy, which regards Prakrit! as 
an evolved form of Akshara ii**d 

liable to constant chanj^e as will be 
described later on. But as we have seen 
before, that almost all schools of Indian 
thought regard prakriti and its succes- 
sive manifestations such as Mahat, 
Ahankara and the five Tanmatras linked 
together as cause and effects, therefore 
by a rule of reasoning much prevalent 
among the Sankhyists and the Nayayiks 
that whatever exists in the cause must 
be found in the effect ^ we might .say 
that the attribute of activity which 
exists in I'rakriti is also shared in by 
the five Tanmatras which stand to it in 
the relation of efifects. There is also an 
aphoristic .saying of the Sankhya sy.stem 
of philosophy to the effect that activity 

• ( V ) I 

I i 

( 1 ) A ( :au.se is the sum or ajjgrcgate of all 
such accidents, both in the agents and the 
patients, as concur in the producing of the 
effect ; all which existing together it cannot 
be understood but that the effect existeth with 
them ; or that it can possibly exist if any^of 
them be absent. — Hobbes. also Karika 14 

of Sankhya- Karika as commented on by 
Vachaspati i>lisra). 


characteri.ses all the Gunasf and ‘Gunas’ 
or attributes as we learn from Patanjal 
consist of the specified or the gross 
elements, the unspecified or the 
Tanmatras and Ahankara, the indicated 
only or Mahattatwa and the signless or 
Prakriti. ^ 

The texts quoted above show in a 
general way that all material things do 
pos.se.ss the attribute of activity, but we 
think there are other texts no le.ss 
authoritative which conclusively prove 
that the Rishis of India were cognisant 
of • the fact that all material things 
have a substratum of force or energy 
or by whatever name we please to call 
it. We do not intend to enter here into 


t I I That is to say, 

the ‘gunas’ or attributes arc characterised by 
activity. Madhusiidan Saraswati in commen- 
ting on the word which occurs in verse 

24, Chapter II of the (iita says : 

ffw 5m 5»i: nit^ 

r»cirf^ Hcncc we 

may say that the word of the Sutra quoted 
above means ‘active with a tendency to constant 
change.’ 

j rn«r5tfttn5fjif^tanr*j«rtpi i 

This is explained by Nilkanlha as follows:— 

w: 5 1 

I 

That is to say the divisions of the (jualitics 
consist of the five gross elements, eleven organs 
of sense and action, five subtle elements and 
Ahankara, Mahattatwa and Pradhan or primor- 
dial Matter. 
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a detailed discussion about the ultimate 
nature and origin of force perse and 
matter perse, which is reserved for 
another part of the discourse, but simply 
to show that from all points of view the 
conclusion becomes irresistible, that tlie 
Rishis have empliatically laid it down 
that in the evolved or created universe 
matter and force exist indissolubly 
connected together. The Rishis saj- 
that ‘Prana’ («ni;) is the infinite, omni- 
present motive power of the universe 
and that everything we call energy, 
everything we call force is but another 
name of Prana. The following are 
amongst the many that may be cited 
in support of the conclusion of the 
Rishis : — 

(a) i 4«i: >83t: 

Prana is the same Ihinjr called 
force or energy — Vrihadaraiiyak, Chap. 
5, Barh 14, Sect. 4, (b) 

I 'O^s II 

lie ^lnc^ra) said, do but know that I am 

Prana. Kanshitakyiipanishcid, Chap. 

HI, Sec. 2. This refer.se to a dialogue 
between Indra and Fratardan, the king 
of Bcncras, about the nature and origin 
of Prana, which occupies the whole of 
the Chapter III of the said Upanishad. 
In the first portion of the dialogue Indra 
asks the king to have a true knowledge 
of his real character, for he is no other 
than Prana him.self. The commentators 
explain that as Indra is the directing 
deit)' of *Bala' (^»r) or energy, he may 
aptly identify himself with the directed 
Prana, '8c«ft*fcir*r: I 4ttC11 


fif I ^*1^4 I • 

(b) ^i'#rai5tr‘r u 1 

o(tT® I 'I 

shall now de.scribc the five organs of 
action having strength for their sixth — 
Mahabharat, fantiparva, chapter 319, 
verse 20. 

According to the gloss of Nilkantha 
the word (Balam) of the compound 
is identical with I 

Hut as is the same thing as energy 
or force, therefore (Prana-Sakti) 

is also force or energy. 

Matter is variously named in the 
Shastras. In Prasnopanishad 1, Sec. 4 
it is called explained as 

/. e, rudimentary matter, by the 
commentators. In Vrihadaranyaka in 
some places as in Chap. V, Hrah. 12, 
Sec. 1, it is called ^?|^(Annam', in some 
places as in ('hap. I, Hrah, 4, Sec. 
it is called (Soma), in others as in 

('hap. 1, Hrah. 2, Set. 5 and in Chap. 
VI, Hrah. iv, Sec. 20, it is named ‘^t^’ 
(word or sound) ; in ('hhandogyopani- 
shad Chap. I, pt. i. Sec. 20 matter per se 
is also called (Vak). In Vrihad- 
Javalopanishad the whole world is said 
to be compo.sed of two things viz 
(Agni) and (Soma), so also in Vrihad- 
aranyaka and Mahabharat.* From two 

*(a) «rtcft^irtTO laf: 1 

(b) ^car w 

I R 

(v) -mi) I ! 

w: > R 
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other texts, one from Javalopanishad 
and another from Prasno|>anishad we 
learn that Aijni is the same thing as 
Prana.f Thus we find that by the words 
‘Agni’ and ‘Prana’ the Rishis meant one 
and the same thing and as we have 
cited texts showing that ‘Prana’ is the 
same thing as energy so ‘Agni’ can mean 
nothing else than ‘energy’ or ‘force.’ 
Likewise several texts may be cited to 
show that by the words ‘Rayi’ ‘Vak’ 
‘Annam’ and ‘Soma’ of the texts indicat- 
ed above are identical in meaning J 
Hence if by Prana or Agni we arc 
to understand energy or force, then 
‘Annam’ ‘Rayi’ ‘Soma’ or ‘Vak’ can 
signify no other thing than inert nidi 
mcntary matter for the whole visible 
world is said to be made uj) of the.se two 
entities. 

Jj) 

’tfifWt*! I This is explained by Nityanandasram- 
muni in his eominentary on ‘Vrihadaranyaka 
called ‘Mitaksli.ara’ >l#t 

cnmJifiwt cwjc»wtit«iTf-c>it^ 1 
JT cw 4? ^ a 

(c) 44CTtr*l^»It’l'55 I 

W Wt » W 0 

I 

s— «iiJfTnrc*rt lf« I 

tfa) «ii; I I 

(b) n 4^r 1 

II 

{(a) tw «H’n CTH*ir-« ’ll 

wtimsraftfi’ti’fw ’Hmi »>tf« ^ ««f 1 

tifTK’Dtnft’iTii 
(b) w TtiiR «fsii ’itfs ft w «nsi 


The following texts are cited to show 
the relation of Prana or energy with 
Annam or rudimentary matter, as well 
as to render the subject a little more 
explicit : — 

{•>) 'sN n ciftw •sftrf »t>r: 

j| »i 1 »i I 

?f®l "He told the' 

questioner Katyayana, that Lord 
Prajapati desirous of children, practised 
penance and through such practice was 
able to produce a pair (male and female). 
He thought ‘the.se two namely. Prana 
and’Rayi would produce many children 
for me.” 

( lo be continued^ 


(c) Ji^t? 11 FSt i>l11 ftlt?Jlt?t 

'smt 'jIt 1 f1t«lTC1Jtlfti1 1 

«iai ’Hit? ftl5 ftW; Itmn: 11 ciiwi rsi 

‘j.liaii 11 411 iiwfv;) cii«i 4fti 41 

stain I Dtui t 

(d) af«m 4««, in^it 511^t 5 
aft; I ««tciftii II 

It ijSt 1 4 «t ^1 aft; ^at, 1 

' 8 ’att aftiai 1 iji’rtft'ijit it aftwi 

Jilt'S sat u#; aftw itfia ivij«l 1 tft Ustli 

I t or the meaning of ‘Murta* 
and ‘Aniurta’ when applied to distinguish 
elemental matters, vide V'riliadaranyakopanishad. 
chapter II Hrah. iii. Sections i —S- 

In fact in the texts quoted here as well as 
in others of an equally authoritative nature, 
Rayi Soma (C^t^; and Vak (Vi^) are used 

in the sense of something that can be consumed, 
enjoyed or acted on by something else and are 
identical in meaning with that of (Annam) 
as in Chhandogya, Chapter V. Ft. 10. Sec. 4, 
also Ch. IV. Ft. iii. Sec. 7 ; in Vrihadaranyaka, 
Ch. 1 . Hrah. V. Sec. I, also Chap. III. lirah. ii 
Sec. 10 and Ch. VI. Hrah. i. Sec. 14, 
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Remains of an old iron mine at Loliakoir. 
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THE ROMANCE OF FORGOTTEN 
KINGDOMS IN EASTERN 
BENGAL. 

I. — The Fala Kings. 

Introduction. 

The northern part of the Dacca 
district comprising the purgunnahs of 
Bhowal, Kasim[)ur, Chandprotap, Sultan- 
protap and Talipabad, [see the map] 
though now overgrown with dense 
jungle, still abounds with many relics 
of Buddhistic times. The ficcounls of 
these parts form an important chapter in 
the History of Bengal. Tlic red soil 
mixed with kunkurs, which is quite unlike 
that of the other parts of the district, the 
hillocks of red soil running jjarallcl to 
the hill ranges of Tippera, are a 
distinctive feature of the landscape in 
this part of the country. In the time 
of Akbar, states Abul Kazl in his 
Aynee Akberi, the forests of this .Sircar 
supplied timber fit for building boats 
and for the beams of houses, and here 
also existed an iron mine.* I saw a 
place named LohAkair, six or seven 
miles off from Kasirnpur, which may 
possibly have been actually the location 
of the iron mines described by Abul 

I. Aynee Akberi, a.s translated by Francis 
Gladwin. 


Fazl. Two walls, about thirty feet 
long and three or four feet high, and 
several other small heaps are still 
extant there, the materials of which 
have turned out on examination to be 
iron ore. [Sec Illustration]. Broken 
pieces of big iron kettles, hammers, and 
other in.strumcnts are occasionally found 
scattered in the vicinity, indicating the 
existence of an iron mine in former 
times. In the villages of Mirzapur, 
Sakasar, etc., I found hundreds of 
broken earthen blowpipes and moulds 
used for melting iron, lying scattered 
all round. 

liesiiles these, there are notices of 
these places in Puranas and Mahfiblui- 
rata, and also in the accounts of India 
left b}' foreign travellers in early ages. 
I^howal, it is said, was the capital of 
Bhagadatta, and the name Bhowal 
comes fro\n Hhagfilaya, the residence 
(d' l^haga or Bhagadatta. According 
to others, the name cf)mes from Bhadra 
Fala or l^haba Fala, a king ruling in 
Bhadra, a kingdom situated in the 
vicinity,'* and mentioned as having 
fought on the side of the Kauravas in 
the war at Kurukshetra. These are 
however mythical traditions, and have 
hardly any value in hi.story. 

In the accounts of Ftolemy, written 
in the third century B. C., we find men- 
tion of a place named Antibol, situated 
on the banks of a river which has been 

2. Mr. K.'imk;iinal .Sen — Introduction to “A 
Dictionary from Knt»lish to lienjfalcc.” 

3. Brahmanda l*uranam. 
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identified with the Brahmaputra. 
Captain Wilford is inclined to identify 
Antibol with modern Firingibazar, while 
Ur. James Taylor identifies it with 
Bhowal. ‘‘ Dr. Taylor’s theory seems to be 
more reasonable, for there are no points 
of resemblance between Ptolemy’s «les- 
cription of Antibol, and modern Firingi- 
bazar, while to the cast of Bhowal was 
the old course of Brahmaputra. Besides, 
there is also an analogy between the 
names Bhowal and Antibol. The name 
Anti (Ati) prefixed to Bhowal makes 
Anti-Bhowal. The purgunnahs of Anti 
(Ati) and Bhowal were jointly named 
even so late as Major Renncll’s times. 
In the Mahabharatn, we find the 
mention of a country named Antamcl, 
which may not unreasonably be identi- 
fied with this part of the country.'^ 
Now, the names Antamel, Antibol, 
and Anti-Bhowal have a noticeable 
similarity of sound ; and from the 
extant descriptions of their situations, 
they seem to be identical. Ptolemy 
has described Antibol as being on the 
‘O* Meridian of the ancient geographers. 
So, we may infer, that Jihowal was a 
place of considerable importance even 
in the third century B. C., if Bhowal and 
Antibol were taken to be the same place. 

A Buddhistic relic has recently been 
brought to light, which may perhaps be 
traced to Asoka’s times in the third 


century B. C. This is the upper part of 
an octagonal sandstone pillar, lying in. 
the outskirts of a village named Sakasar, 
in the purgunnah of Bhowal. [See 
Illustration]. The portion now dis- 
covered is about seven feet long ; it is 
quite possible that the pedestal, which 
may perhaps bear some inscriptions 
leading to its identification, lies buried 
underground somewhere in the vicinity. 
Figures of Buddha, seated in meditative 
postures, and with crowns on the heads, 
and lotuses under feet, are engraved on 
all §ides towards the top of the pillar. 
Just below the figures are carved works 
of varied and graceful design, with a row 
of boat-shaped figures. VVe could not 
make out if those signs had any special 
significance. There are also traces of 
other figures weich are now very 
indistinct and almost obliterated by 
wear and tear of time. The pillar is too 
heavy to have been bodily moved there 
from a distance ; it must have been 
erected somewhere in that neighbour- 
hood. It could not possibly have formetl 
part of any mansion of the Buddhistic 
times, for in that case there would have 
remained some traces of the ruins in the 
vicinity. The top of the pillar presents 
a smooth and polished surface, clearly 
indicating that it stood by itself open to 
the sky and that nothing rested on it. 
It was certainly a solitary structure. — 
perhaps the triumphal pillar of some 
king. It is a unique thing, the like of 


4. Taylor’s “ 'lopo^raphy and Statistics of 

Dacca,” page 111. ^ 

5. Taylor’s “Topography and Statistics of which has nowhere else been discovered 

Dacca.” Tage iii. ill Fast Bengal. 
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We learn from the Asokahadana, that 
Emperor Asoka founded ci^htyfonr 
thousand Dharmarajika pillars, commem- 
orating the triumph of Buddhism in 
dififerent parts of the country.'’ Puspa- 
mitra of the Sunga Dynasty, when 
reinstating Hindu religion, destroyed 
all these pillars ; and very few of them 
escaped the ravage. 

The village of Dhamrai, not far from 
Sakasar, is supposefl to have been the 
site of a Dharmarajika, from which its 
name has probably been derived." In 
a document dated 23rd of Agrahayana, 
1082 KS. (1675 A. o.), we find the 
village Dhamrai named Dharmarajia.^ 
The place retained its original name 
even so late as tlie end of the seven- 
teenth century. If Dhamrai really be 
the site of a Dharmarajika, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the 
Sakasar pillar is a fragment of a 
broken Dharmarajika, which stood in 
early ages at Dhamrai. 

The fine muslins of Kapasia, a village 
in Bhovval, was world renowned even 
two thousand years ago. Pliny has 
mentioned in his works in the first 
century a. D., that the muslins of 

7. Mr. Dinesh Chandra .Sen, Prabasi, Vol. 
XII. No. 3. 

8. .The document is the property of Habu 
Sris Chandra Roy Maulik of Dhamrai, and the 
text of it has been published in the “ History of 
Dacca,” Vol. 1 ., by Mr. Jalinclra Mohan Roy, 
page 482. 


Kapasia were luxuries to the Roman 
aristocracy, even in liis times. 

From the accounts of the Chinese 
traveller I lieu-cn-Tsang, who travelled 
through India in the seventh century 
A. n., it seems that Bhowal was situated 
between the territories of Kamarupa 
and Samatata. Brahamihira describes 
the modern East Bengal by the name 
of Samatata. ' East Bengal has been 
called by the name of Samatata also in 
the inscripti<)ns on the Allahabad pillar 
of Emj)eror Samudra Gupta.*" Sir 
Alexander Cunningham has proved 
that the Delta of the (ianges (/. i\ East 
Bengal) is the Samatata of llieu en- 
T.sang, and Gauge Refda of IHolemy. * ' 
llieu-en-Tsang has given a very 
interesting account of panasa^ or jack 
fruits, which arc very abundant in this 
part of the country. * ‘-^ From these 
accounts it would seem that Bhowal 

9. Dr. Kern’s “ ibiliat SamhUa. ” XIV. 6. 

fo. J. A. .S. H. V’l, line 19 of inscription. 

11. Cunningham’s “Ancient tieography of 
Indi.'i,” paj4Cs 502-3. 

12. “'rhe; j)anasa (pan-na-so) fruit, though 
plentiful, is highly esleeme<l. 'Phe fruit is as 
large ;is a pinnpkin. WIjcmi it is ripe, it is of a 
ycrilou ish-rcal colour. W'hcii dividccl, it has 
in the middle many seed.s of little fruits of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg : breaking these, there 
comes forth a juicre of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious tlavour. I'he fruit sometimes 
collects on the tree- branches, hut sometimes 
at the tree roots as in the rase of the earth- 
growing fu-ling (llie China root.) 

.Samuel Heals “Buddhist Records of the 
Western world. ’ 

Ueu-en-'rsang’s Accounts), Vol. 11 ., P. 194. 
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was known to the civilised world more 
than two thousand years ago. 

The materials we have got at present 
do not justify us in making any very 
definite or specific statements about 
the remote ages, but we may trace 
a history of Bhowal, imperfect though 
it will be, from the times of the 
Pala Kings, who founded small 
kingdoms in East Bengal, — offshoots 
of the dissolving main kingdom at 
Gauda. Sisupala reigned in Kapasia, 
Yasopala in Madhabpur (Gazibari), 
and Harischandra Pala in Sabhar, 
detailed accounts of each of whom are 
given below. 

No mention has been made of the 
caste of the Pala Kings in their copper 
plate grants. This has led to the 
theory that they belonged to low 
class, and this is why their caste 
was concealed. Hunter has described 
them as Bhuiyas,'** and Dr. Taylor 
as Booneahs.* * Some Mahisyas of 
Sabhar claim Damodara, nephew and 
heir of Hari.schandra, as their ancestor 
and produce a pedigree, by which one 
Bharat Chandra Roy stands thirty 
eighth in descent from Damodara. 
Mr. Dines Chandra Sen .seems to 
recognise the claim as sound. liut 
much importance need not be attached 
to this pedigree, as it was written, 

13. Hunter’s “ Statistical Account ot 

Bengal, — Dacca.” ^ 

14. Taylor’s “Topography and statistics 
of Dacca,” pages 63, 64. 

15. Prabasi, Vol. XII, No. 3. 


even according to their version, not 
earlier than one hundred year^ ago. 

The Pala King.s, there are good 
grounds for believing, were Kshatriyas. 
In the Kamauli plate of Baidyadeva, 
they have been described as belonging 
to the .solar race of Khatrivas in the 
Ramacharita of Sandhyakar Nandi, 
they are said to have been descended 
from the Ocean-God, and to have 
come out of the navel of Sreepati or 
Vishnu.'^ Simhagiri, — in his Vya.sa 
Puma, imbedded in the Vallalacharita, — 
when describing the K.shatriyas in 
India speaks of the Palas al.so as 
Kshatriyas, though not of very high 
rank. Besides the.se, the Pala Kings 
always married the daughters of other 
Kshatriya princes. Mad they not 
been Kshatriyas themselves, how could 
they marry into Kshatriya families? 
Dharma Pala, the .second king of the 
Pala dynasty married RannA Devi, 
the daughter of the Ra.strakuta king 
Parabala*”. Bigraha Pala married 
I.rajja Devi, who came of the aristo- 
cratic Haihaya .sect of Kshatriya.s.' ■’ 

16. Wfw 

piarintw ir 

-Kiimiiuli copper plate of Baidyadeva. 

17. Sloka 17 of of “ Ramacharita,” edited 
by Mahamahopadhaya H. P. .Sastri. 

18. fft?: I 

( rt- 

) I” 

— Monghyr copper plate of Deva Pala. 

19. •»«■•(« 

I” 
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The two feces of the Sakasar stone pillar. 


The Chhou Dighi at Madhabpur (Baidgaon) 
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Rajya Pala had as his wife BhAgya 
Devi, daughter of the Rastrakuta 
prince Tunga Deva ; and so did^ 
Bigraha Pala III. merry Yaubana Sree 
daughter of Kama, the King of 
DAhala, and also the princesses of 
Chedi and Rastrakuta. 

It seems therefore established that 
the Pala kings were Kshatriyas. riicy 
were Bauddhas, and hence did not 
support the caste system. This is why 
no mention has been made about their 
castes in their copper plate grants •, and 
there is certainly no reasonable ground 
for suspecting that they were de-scended 
from lower castes. Sandhyakar Nandi 
and Baidya Ueva were contemporaries 
of Rama Pala and his son Kumara 
Pala, and consequently, their assertions 
regarding the castes of the Pala Kings 
carry much weight. 

Kshatriyas who took up the clerical 
profession, were called Kayasthas. 
Simhagiri might have meant Kayasthas 
in describing the Palas as Kshatriyas 
of lower rank. Abul Fazl has describ- 
ed the Palas as Kaycths (Kayasthas).* * 
So, there is every reason to believe 
that the Pala kings belonged to the 
Kayastha section of the Kshatriya race. 

— lihagiilpiir ropper plate of Narayan 
Pala Ueva. 

2.0. 

•un wm 1”— 

— Banj^ar ajpper- plate of Mahi Pala I. 

21. Francis Gladwin’s Translation of .\yeen 
Akbcri. Page 311. 


The Pala kings, as all their inscrip- 
tions show, were liauddhas. The recent 
finds of the Buddhi.stic brick images 
in the ruins of Sabhar, prove that 
Ilarischandra Pala and other kings of 
Sabhar were Bauddhas. It has been 
asked, how Yaso Pala’s hou.sehold deity 
could be Madhaba or Vishnu, a Hindu 
god. Hut such large-hearted religious 
toleration prevailed at the time, that 
instances are not wanting where the 
Hauddha Pala kings made gifts of 
lands for the worship of Hindu gods. 
This was a transitional era, and the 
Bauddhas began to acijuire Hindu 
tendencies. 


SISU PALA. 


In different parts of lihowal, in the 
villages of Durduria, Touki, and Maona, 
Shailat, for instance, arc to be founrl 
heaps of bricks, earthen wall.s, and large 
tanks, which, according to popular 
traditions, are but fading relics of Sisu 
Pala. 

Frequent mention is found of the 
fort of .Akdala in thi! history of the 
independent Mahomedan rulers of 
Bengal. But in the village of that 
name no trace of any such thing is to 
be met with. On the other hand, 
about eight Jiiiles towards the north 
there are marked indicatitms which 
point to the fact that such a big fort 
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once existed there. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that the fort 
of Akdala really was situated near 
Kapasia, in the neij^hbourhood of 
the village called Durduria. 

The village of Durduria stands on 
the Eastern bank of the river Banar. 
Immediately on its banks are found 
ruins of an ancient fort and just on 
the opposite bank of the river indica- 
tions of ‘ an once famous city. 
Tradition maintains that the city and 
the fort were both built by SisuPala. 
Some people however attribute the 
fort to the glory of Ballal Sen I. The 
stream has precipitious banks and 
is swift flowing and wide, and the 
fort is guarded on all sides by earthen 
walls. Even in its present state the 
walls will be found not less than 12 ft. 
in height. Out.side the walls and 
surrounding them is a wide ditch 
30 ft. in breadth but now filled up in 
many places. The circumference of 
the wall-circle will be two miles and 
it has five great entrances. 

Ruins of two concentric walls are 
to be fi)und within the great wall 
surrounding the fort. The inmost of 
these is now utterly in ruins, and 
heaps of bricks and mounds of earth 
are now lying in place of a great 
wall. Surrounding the innermost wall 
there is a ditch about 600 ft. in length 
and connected with the river. 

The place enclosed between tb (5 
second wall and the inner ditch 
seems to have been the well-protected 


palace of the king. Marked indica- 
tions are to be seen that there were 
two magnificent buildings within. 
It can be easily inferred form local signs 
that there were lofty towers protected 
by bastions, which were perhaps used 
as watch-towers for observing the 
approach of enemies. 

The spots within the various walls 
inside the palace abound in heaps of 
bricks and earth and there are signs 
of once big but now dried up tanks. 
The mounds of bricks and earth with 
which the wall-guarded palace and 
the banks of the river are .so full 
are shewn by the elderly people of 
the place as different parts of the 
king s household. 

This fort is popularly known as 
Rani Bari i,e, the Queen’s Palace. 
Tradition says that Queen Bhawani, 
one of the line of SisuPala lived in 
this palace Probably it is from this 
Bhawani that the Mahomedans con- 
quered the kingdom of Sisupala 
in 1204. It is also not unlikely that 
in this fort in 1353 Ilias Sarnsuddin 
was besieged by Emperor Eeroze Shah. 
Me besieged the fort a second time 
during the reign of Uias’ s son. Sekunder 
Shah. Unsuccessful in his attempts, 
he had to conclude a treaty. During 
his reign in Bengal in 1489 Allauddin 
Hou.sain Shah selected this fort for his 
residence. It is, therefore, manifest that 
this fort which was probably built by 
SisuPala was far-famed under the name 
of Akdala during the Mahomedan rule. 
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. The court of SisuPaLa was situated on 
the bank of the river. J 3 ut now only 
a mound of cartli and bricks testifies 
to the glorious life which it once lived. 
Not far distant from the court-house 
are to be found the ruins of JDurga 
Bari ; and in front is a great mos(jue, 
know'll as Sheikh Ala*s mosque. It is 
said that this mosque was built by 
Sultan Alauddin. About tw'o miles from 
the river are to be found two tanks, still 
very deep and large, said to have been 
excavated by Sisu Pala. 

Next to Durduria (Akdala) in impor- 
tance is Touke, which is situated near 
the confluence of the Banar and the 
JJrahmaputra. It is only a few miles 
from the capital of Sisupal, (the village 
of Dighlis seat). 

Taylor in his Topography and Statis- 
tics of Dacca, supposes that Ptolemy’s 
Tijgma, Touke described by El Edrissi 
the Arabian Geographer of the I2th 
Century, Tafek made famous by the 
Mahomedan travellers of the 9th 
Century, and Touke the famous fort 
of Sisu Pala are one and the same 
place. Captain Wilford and U’Anville 
identify them with different places. 
But to us it appears that Taylor’s 
inference is the more reasonable. Touke 
has a beautiful site, naturally fitted to be 
a stronghold. Many traces of Sisupal’s 
fort are found here to this day. 
But the dense forests the abode of 
wild animals with which these places 
now abound had made it impossible for 
minute observation. 


The village of Dighlis seat which 
was according to popular tradition, the 
capital of Sisupal is at a distanc e of lo «)r 
15 miles from Sreepur to the. north-west 
of Bhowal. Here is a large tank which 
is attributctl to Sisupal. Heaps of 
bricks abound everywhere and are 
pointed out to be the ruins of royal 
palaces. Immense treasures are supposed 
to have remained buried beneath these 
bricks and mounds of earth but people 
dare not trace them out as they are 
under the care of Yakshas the guardians 
of hidden treasure. The old name 
of the village, if it had any other 
name, is not known. 

Another village of the name of 
Shailat stands by Dighlis Chheat. It 
also contains many traces of a past 
magnificence — wide streets, gorgeous 
palaces, pleasure gardens and precipitous 
moat. These are also attributed to 
Sisupal. 

A few hundred yards to the cast is 
the village of Shait Halia which is no 
less rich in the possession of ruins of 
hoary antiquity. It is popularly known 
as the Palace of the Das Raja.s. It 
also probably belonged to Sisupal. 

During my journeys through Bhowal. 

I was told that a few years back frag- 
ments of a temple in an utterly 
dilapidated condition were found amidst 
the forests in a village called Barachala. 
Digging beneath them they found, 
with many other things two images of 
Shiva and Vishnu and a stone-plate 
with an inscription on it of the ten 
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incarnations of Vishnu. In a similar 
dilapidated temple in another village, 
.called Mirzapur, were found, it is said, 
several sacrificial pits. We are inclined 
to suppose that these temples are as 
old as the Pala kings of Bengal. 

From the history of the Pala kings 
of Gour we find that during the reign 
of Bigraha Pala II, a certain number of 
inhabitants of Camboj (Nepal) conquered 
a portion of his kingdom and erected a 
monument in honour of his victory near 
the modern Dinajpur, which is still 
extant. Again duriiig the reign of the 
hated Mahi Pala II. Divya or Divvoka 
of the Kaivarta class, defeated and 
killed him. Divvoka’s nephew Bhima 
ascended the throne of Barendra. It 
was after many reverses of fortune 
that Mahi Pala’s younger brother could 
defeat Bhima and recover the lost 
kingdom. The moats that were ex- 
cavated by Bhima with a view to keep 
out Ram Pala are still known as Bhima's 
dikes. 

History furnishes accounts of many 
an insurrection raised by lower classes 
of people under the Pala kings of Bengal. 
Popular tradition vies with history in 
supplying similar stories of Chandal 
insurrections under Sisu Pala and other 
kings of bis dynasty. It is almost 
sfbthenticated by facts that under 
Sisu Pala or some other king of his line, 
two brothers, Pratap and Prasanna, tri^d 
to set up an independent kingdom with 
Rajabari as their capital. This Rajabari 
is situated a short way from the Railway 


Station Rajendrapur, about 20 miles to 
the north-east of Jaidebpur. Remains of’ 
a magnificent house — with dikes and 
palaces — are to be met with here, which 
to this day, are pointed out to travellers 
as the capital of the Charal (Chandal) 
kings. Internal quarrels worked out the 
ruin of the brothers. An inscription • 
discovered at Rajabari is said to be 
preserved in the British Museum, from 
which it appears that some Buddhistic 
king lived here. It is not unlikely that 
Pratap and Prasanna w'ere Buddhists 
by religion and as they flourished after 
the decline of that faith, they were in 
derision called Chandalas. 

The name of another king called 
Khaida Doska is very much heard of 
in Bhowal. Many panegyrics are still 
sung in honor of his name. Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen supposes — appa- 
rently from hearsay and from the 
analogy of the name that he was 
probably a Tibetan who tried to rise 
in the social scale, but failed. We 
doubt the soundness of such a conclu- 
sion. In Kastern Bengal, a large piece 
of wood is called Khaida and anything 
very fat is called Doska. We suppose 
therefore that the king was so called 
probably because he was immensely 
fat. And in course of time his real 
name was forgotten and his nick- 
name at first used in derision became 
historic. 

Some people on the other hand^ hold 
that the real name of Khaida Doska 
was Khatweswar Ghosh. He was a 
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Kayestha by caste and his descend- 
ants live to this day in a villajre of 
Bhowal, called Baira. Khatwesw^r 
Ghosh was in fact the name of an influ- 
ential landlord of the day. Tradition 
has it that the famous bojr of Holai 
(Bil in Bhowal) was in those days a 
swift-flowing stream. Khaida Doshka*s 
son and daughter-in-law were drowned 
in it in a boat. Exasperated at this 
mishap he ordered the whole stream to 
be drained by 8o canals for carrying 
away the waters. Since then it has 
become merely a marsh. Habu Yatindra 
Mohan Roy says — while digging in the 
bog of Belai, trunks of many a jack- 
fruit tree were discovered. It is not 
then improper to infer that this place 
was once an inhabited district. 

In Bhowal and Kashimpiir, multi- 
tudes of people belonging to the Roch 
and Vanshi tribes have settled them- 
selves permanently. Doubtless they 
came from Cooch-Behar and Nepal ; 
but when and how, it is difficult to 


a.scertain. In their religious practices 
and ceremonies, remnants of Buddhistic 
rites can be easily traced. These people 
are very brave, sincere and faithful. 
It remains to be seen whether we 
cannot trace their settlement in Eastern 
Bengal from after the invasion of 
Bengal by the Nepalese during the 
reign of Bigrahapal II in Clour. 

Besides the ruins of Sisupal to which 
we have made but slight and fragment- 
ary references above, the jungles of 
Bhowal abound in many otlier things 
of antiquarian interest which would 
make many a curious revelation about 
the all-too— little known kings of Bengal 
and amply repay any trouble which an 
enthusiastic student of history may 
undergo in the course of his quest. 

((0 be continued), 

IBkkndra Nath Basu. 
Duk(;a Bkasanna Rov 

CiroWDtiUKV. 


N,B , — With reference to Ekdala the wellknown antiquarian Khan Bahadur 
Syed Aulad Hasan in his now scarce “ Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca” — a 
book well worth reprinting — says : — 

“At Doordooria in thana Kapasia are the ruins of the famous Ekdala fort, 
considered impregnable in ancient times. It is said to have been built by the 
Bhunia Rajas, from whom it was conquered by the Bathan Kings and named by 
them Ekdala. The original name was perhaps Doordooria. At Ekdala some 
eight miles below, the Mahomedan Kings had a fort, the trooj)s from which appear 
to have been removed to the newly conquered fort at J.)oordooria, which hence- 
forth came to be known as Ekdala fort. The old fort at Ekdala appears to have 
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been henceforth abandoned. The ruins show that the fort was laid in the forn) 
of a crescent bounded by the river. The outer wall was of red earth and was 
nearly two miles in circuit. It was surrounded by a moat thirty feet broad, now 
nearly filled up with earth. Within this there are the remains of a second defence 
of similar construction. Further on there are the traces of a brick-built wall 
within which there are the remains of buildingfs and tanks.” 

It app>ears however from the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi that the Ekdala Fort 
the Emperor Firoz Shahi besieged was situated near Panduah and was not the 
Ekdala Fort in Sonargaon. 

Editor. 
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r®Satai ^taf«aa® aca i ataaiia faata ^wt 
faata atf, ®atra tat sti, c®a-aitai atP® 
caaista \ fag ac^ 11 





wstw ntw aa iffl fit«a n* 

CTH 4*i*w tiTS •tw raH *11 1 

Ilf firftB f?>l I 

nwf twtirfna ’?& ^tmw i 

tfl CBtB •IIW? '9«»r’M s»W I 

>t <i>»tw <flal ^t*ni 

4lata -IJt’l'BJ- 

fiwfl ?t^fi 

^tB'S I '•’ttCB *l«ttB 

lt’tft'9 «rttB — <S 

'St^ 

I '•’•tw •n't'Bi 

C<fli CTf*r*ItX I If*!, ^tBI- 

'SfifB fw?1 

CBftlrsil I C«t»ll «t«1 ftBI ^1*151 

nffi b5b, i^^PTb ’ii< r>r«i 

rawjr c’lwt ^t4t aiBstBCHfa ni *tr««i 

wi '•jtw ^r^»ica CT*itw B^*it*fi 

4la9 lH 5B%8 

aw Bffl Bl8llf I at*l-Bt9l8II 

^a8"»K ^r?!! I BBiai 

«ait8^B-*iw “c»i^t»i ftf. BWB" nfii8-fB 
a81 ca*! I %V BChl^t “«*t€HBI8 1^” *ft8- 

««)tf*«8CTC^5 I 

BJt*ltBI «*» 8(fB8f5|a fSfBttni «lWWfl 

CWW CBW8 fasn atf^l *«1 1 

a'rtiB«rt*itf'r fsai ^fiica c^fw fma 

Bill Brtw f8 I lBt8 f8Cl8 »lf8B8 *t« I 
aWWB «llBJt<ri< 4Jtf«»- 


CBcnc^# "flfaf* I 81^ I 

8»trnt*t airtiaft»tm ac’it^wa 

"ttfa 8iaM Btrufl i «i^jica 

“«ttf«fW8” >!lfa Blf? CBTtfTfW? It81-%5»l 
*l«( ^f8»ltB I 

'5^*1? ftsT la^JCT 

8F1^ ^\VS ^88^ >\'ni*l1<t C8f«(r5 
CWBI C’l8l-51»«r4^ 

8t?i, Bt8i '9 b: 8t^i 
*it8Bi'!t ?Hfl8 *5[c8f 

Btw '*Jf»l8i ff »I I 1.W •It'B 

atftata na Syfaqiatii «rfa'5jTMtca 
4atw «»tfBatl siaH «a6t8 ^fac® atwB i 
f’lia^ta f»iaiti<fa anita Jitnsil-*!® 
fa«a-^<®a«t »i8j4i«iH 4an*i?. a^aif«»i— 
4aH«Ta ®tai >18^488 

a^ai sia-CB8®i '?^twa c^ftaa wia*!! 

Braai1|»i I “fiaca?” a^-atai -a'*’! 4'ttc*il 

«r®^f a?atfii»i I 

»tlf*?ta-afaji-acaa f9« «ir® 5a<!.Bta i 
•iwa s«a atcf «it5 9 ^t8»iB*t3 a’8w%— 
f' 5 «kf*it 8 ai «tca >ar*rsia® BotaBt*^ «rtrBai 
afa®fi8fa iia^fa® 9 ajtfa-iFtft 

^asi3R Blai®iB— ^tatfBC’ta ^f^a-a>itfa® 
sfiB *itai aH:«ca a^ai bbiRb 

BRa-natBiB cbb 4^ fa»®t«iatat m- 
^fBPB BtatCB '8 BW« ^IWtB ®faw« I 4 BB 
BtBta Bl?, 4BtlB^ 4affirB BBWtfa* BBt- 
BCBa ^aBaa *if®® BlatffB-taliB 
BBtaiaj ®faai ^ftatf^B i BB^a 4tti?tB Bfaa 
1 Rsi® ^a alai can i 
^BBtBBia BtaBUB ^Bf^B Blai cafBBlB, 
CBI Btira BBBa ICBfa fBBIBTlBB- 

fBfa® BBi BBat BtB BtCBa BatB-BW ^ai 
HHB ! ^faBtBC'Sa BBtraffB bIib faaa^ 



$< 1 3 I 


v<>i?3r c^f 

^e ai^m ^ttiNCTt^ 4tc* 

itwcis I '>r«rt'«t‘!’»iit»-«tf«ft« r«tfe- 
^*t. %'9wm 4«3-«i 51 «5l *ltlf 

»5tw’t 5l«tWt%<tC«5 »ta ’tJ’J <fftW 
?ft5ic« I t«9«: «««<« >t»»i 

f<rt» Hf fw'«t'5l, »ii^<)%»i«i ! 

»i?’l1#t nflH « aisit *t«<i 
>^tijttft ><1^ ^116^5? f««f»l 

Jll’* »9C^ C^^tU'S >8 l^tlw •Ilf’fWSl I ’^'*1^ 

5ltTJ 45^4 4I«9-\II ®C«Tr»i'5 ???tu ; 4»l1 

^T5»II, 'fli? C^WfsKl- 

^tcl? «t^1 *lfil^U5I1 3»r441 5t5tw I 
»t4 >8 

C^, wRt»J? *IW ?5, 'aiC5I4 '81^4 ’IJ^S 

^5 58t^T58 ^Tt5 '«’»*» ^111 

^r«S <1141 "Itl ’ll I itPc’lf^r*! JI’IH? 

C’ft’ij'W’f*!, ati'STniSt c’ls ^fiic^ 1tr« 

'8 >lti[4f4 «1«S-^1'<I>1-41% 'B’ltll® 4f?- 

4ti« !— c<rr«® c>rr<tt« «rt'ii?t4i 4r?c« 44 1 

<4|*.f%s ’’Ita'S 4(458'«^ 44^-^^ »fl4^ 

«lt^si 1J<t4 ttfV, 'a'fR5 rsi8J4J44HT ^4- 
’ll^Ct'5 4^4tC« I sit^t#«r*l4 ^!TwH 4 
»i"»f1?*it<' «iwi4-4i5»ii CTf^icn nm 4«, 4 
C4ft*l 4tw-4t%l41 4^14*1,— 'BW t4t4l 1,««44 
*1*1^. 4441^^ 4J'ff«4 «1’?<-fi|r<1 4'85t'8 ^4«4 
4(4 I «fl 4^4 tf|f^4l4 fe»WC«f v<’f «l4t4 flfsa 
^•I4rt4 C4f4»lt4, 4141 4'$4l4 4414 »l4«4rt4 
13tf4 4^4144 4'|4 4J44® 44 r44t 4lf4 41 I 
4141 4^4, C4t <I41'5*1 4441 f44 4f4« 

41^4 4^414 1{41t^f44 4*3^’^ 4H4 j 

4^ 4(4l’< 4tl44 4t4I 4l%4 f44tC44l 
4fjre44 f454iar ^4444 4<4t4 4 ( 41:4 4lf44llf 
C4t4 44 41 t 


«44ft f4*t.W4 «4« 8t4l« 4144 

4C4t4r4 <4461 ^(4 4(41^8 r4«-\f4 C4r44l4 I 
4l'4rtj4 (444, ««t ®94 4|4^J^ <«4 4481 <444 
'*l4t4 C4lf44 4M1C4 I f4«-4«fta 444 441441 •, 
l41 '«4 4414 «14 foW (48 «*8 } ^4l4 4^4 

<*14141 >«4 aill, *»H <*14441^ *44 441 4 514- 
f54I^'f C4, (4r4l4^ 4C4 44, t«1 C44 4«14 
*(W^« tSl^'B 44 4H ! 44 '4W14-4141 ^f4<J4 
^51414 41(44 44>-44f*14l4 <4441(4 41441(4 
<5L41t41 ?ir441 *4^ 444 4149 5jf«4 441 ^141 
’41419 44 44 4»f(49 (444 4(45 <*14(41914 
al«1 4f9(4Cf, (4 #1(4 t 

*91 491(944 f94l(9a ^ail#l4 319)4419 941 
4(9919 49 49!ir4 <1191(4 <9961 4(4194 4lliU9! 
<*I44 BtC'SCf I ^ 4(^8 44(9 44)4 44^19 
4r94 449 <9481 ^(9 9(44 9f991(5 I <9^ 44- 
(944 r99l(99 <94 ♦IK'^ <9461 44*119 4<?1 
4l4 ; 994 ( 99(981 >94 44(9 *1(991(9184 (f*! I 
4'5|f4C’1l41 911(4(4,41*1(44 41(49(914- 
44l«f <9414419 <*11514 <4(41444819 4^9 

4 ( 94(4 (9(»in 414419, 4 ' 5 , 5(4 4444*1 419 
<9481 *144 91(444 * 1 ( 48 ) 4(9(4 ^(41^ 9891(44 I 
»ir«19l9 4lf84 4191(4 *(99®(4(*1»I9 

»lt(9«Jllft 4911(99 4(94 4114(49 418 98(4 
C*ll4l-C41(4 < 344(111 44l(44l9 (4| ^9 541 

4(9(4 4131 4(9114 1 (4^41 314(19 «19- *944 
?1<*I4 4(4144 4)1119 41%(4 H9 (4^9 IKI 
4(4 99 41 I »l4ff-449 4*194:8 494-^14 )— 
(4141 491 914-14)19 44 f41l4 f9T4 ; '?l(9 
4*1(9 41(8 41(8 4f94’t9 '|*1119(<9 fifsat (1^919^ 
*99( fa«11-’W*f (19-4(49 439 44t-4taf(-l(i4- 
^4(4 41^9 <115^4 4t14TCl\94 <*14<4 4filC4(4 | 
<?t(9 4*1(9 41(841(8 4 4 49419*14444(4 1411- 
4441(9 41(8) (494 9ft9t(f I 9(1 9(1 4(114- 
1<r4*^^4lCl ^(99) <1(991 ^(4(4 ^( 4(4 1(9- 



H8 MWR “ I [ '8S 


atjWftil 'Jttw 't»t*itwtf«n f5|'?« 
fifstn? ^fiui »ttwcf I 

»i^?i 4t«t{« « f*i'9« } ^a<5fia (’rl>«r^j- 

?lCT Ctca ^mtwa “?t«i’<ftda* «?f3?w 

^aina i ’M^a ^ffe «fit faat^ 

^Jt»rtfl I ’!»i'5^rii ?lit« “nfi a? fa« 

4atfa«l, cal Sr ^ alcar ^afa^® catan- 
caj^awTaR all® ®ia ®ca atfaai «fifaau«i 
aai atw, ai^a ^fa^lca ^atfaa »ta -« a^aia's 
^ 4}®ta a1^® I aife 4® fawa 

atiaatfa®! <41*^ ®ta®8l affe afeapa a^faai 
Riatiaa aE® “araaf^faia faafeaa?! ala •, 
a(aa« 4la5fa® fsetacaa ^«Ta atl i » i ^*§1 
Itca aataicaa aat aacaa-acwa a?4ta Bfai®ta i 
aKf «it^a aawa aa^a ^aRfa ®fatt® 
at’atfa ®raai i aa® >45 >stat« cata- 

®fac® ®tata® ra®i, ®taja« ai®i, ®tata® 
afl, ®tata« at^t, ®tata® ai a®H ^taf® 
alatif I ata, ®aa-«ai ,4® aa, >4® caa, 4® 
«1aatai ®taifaac® 4 aai® Itfaai aifac® aa< 
aaatli 

4| aa^ata»®-^fa ®ara>® “^-aarca" at<J- 

a®la atwl ®r®a caa-®® a®i ®fac® 

®wa I 

^itaiwa waj “at^atih” faaill ai^at 
®aMt*tw caa-caT[ faW® alatcsi ®tauaa 
ca\®i ®ata ca^ftaTl atca alia ’laais aaNcaa 
aiila fac® f®fat® atfaa i 4 aaa faaafa 
'a«fa® ; aaii-®ta®i '®t®ua fftai SlSt®ca ; 
'iStca ^ca ‘‘^®ta->*nft*r’ Rtata ali®t5} 
faa-aPaa- a^ca aiitaf®a “aaaa" ®aia ®a- 
aaat 'gftwiai 'a®®ta cafaala, ®®®®fa 
fa'<t®j-«i’ 5 a Mwia c^tc® ®tca ®ica cafaai 


5 faai atfwi ®tfaal sfaatct i c®iata afaaitf, 
c® atca ? c® ®asi >1 ®fta atai «(raa ®tatai 
caiaa ^ai ®faaTc®, c® afac® atca ?— ®taitaa 
•taa-ya f® ®aa® 4aa ®tca ®iata® atai 
caa®ta aw fawfa® alai 4aa aiaa 
Rfaw «ia« ®af-®aw ®traai atita ai ? 

afaata ^«| ®i^® ®aatif ®i^| “aata 
atfaai-aata" ^ca, “^tlj-aat®” ^a 4a< 
“ataat-aaifalt a»i” ^ca caata i a®a ^tcal 
'«(®®a aa^ta ®faaTfaaia 4a< toaa^atfa®!- 
at^f aam '4tata ata^ feaa I 'a^asta 

“4®i” 443? ai®tatai 4iatwa aa®taai fafaa 
aaia®i ®faa i 

®i^a®ta 4®ft at®t^-*rata ®ua ai' 5 «tai 
atcataata 4®Si faaa-c®ar at®i Sfs® i “aata 
aifa®j*aat®" ca 4®Ta ®®®i>i ®faatc« 
4a< ®4i* lata 4if®li<5ai ':cafe a»afatl ® 
atfa®iiwi>?lcaa ®®w®iei4a awa ail i f®® 
“a«?t8 atfa®j-aaT«” alai>l caaa caa 4®^ ®®- 
a®ta, aaclj .ca c®aa ca^, r®| 45jaa, aca 
ala ai i «tia® ®aata aa^caa ^fa«, 4|'fa®Ta 
afa:4iiaaf|« 4®?t ^3 ^la ®a^ ^tataifta 
a^ai-afara c®aa faa^a cata aa 1 a?! 'atai’aa 
faaa, ®i^c® 4fatwa “a^a atFaej-afaawa 
atai itfa® alatw 4a^ “aata aira®t-aat«i”c® 
®tata 4 ®^ ®* ®faai 4®ai alatc® 1 4taai f®® 
at%-a4aia ®® 4®Sl 4®a ®^a acataa tfa 
all I 4Tia 4 aac® ®t^-'*tat>ft ast® a® a®ra- 
acaa 4a? “aa^a atra®j-aatc4a’‘ ®iatai a"aia® 
^wa® aiaa^I®* 4fa®iataafiatataita, fa-4 
aataiaa aaiatiata 4t®la ®rai®ra 1 

®i%8 “4tlJaata” tjaSt 4aa« a"%< «®® 
aa all 1 ®ia 4raaw lata ®ta«j caa alata 
4 ® faiaa ai ® ®tli 6fai®c® 1 ®atfa 4aaa 
4l 4a'^'( |w Sata® ® satra®ta 4®ta 



8< 1 3 ^*11 i 

s»rt I *^J»l^W?" CTt^'SJ? ftwwa 

1 *'m^j»i^tiin” « <8 >*rf#ls? srPir^ «« n«fini ««.?cn »i»if«nr f5«**t*i 

I c^'m ^9tl5i cyi^ \ nr»rH? 

^»iTt‘t«’S-’^< ^^i'5 35? sjf^ I ft»t'«i-fF?5'«fii »f'5 cfitrve <fli3ii^tC5 Uz^ 

'Sftf’tWS -STf «H«,’|3r^I'«r»I'6 ‘«3t^j- ^5 S(lt I 

>l^tc«f?’ ^^St« ! 'fl® ®«tt5, “^rtl- ^1^ f^mc99 -atBlH 3ir««f?ft 

tfif® v.wrta’ ®i« ®firi®t5 ' *tfinK*3 ??»iT? i 

C«?^ ^*T f®f% I f^5t9- «l®C53lt r«? 

®nfl f^I®? ^f%;— 

OTf''(*iT«r, “^i<ii»it®” i” ^nn^tstw? •fC’<i9®®Ta 

«tKt*H1 4|39f»l® ?t5T{9 431? ®tS!tl® ’I'atr^riJ *1^5 ‘H^fiisr®^’ 4l ‘wt'j-’lt^’ «3t3?WJ 

f® '«<r® 5^t®c? I »tf®® ^?9i I 

«9’f9l3 ^irr® 9a-®5w w »:[< 5l5i «f’il*r ^ti«, 4? ®® *it*3 >i’(i- 

fMltl® I C»l^ »ICT ^®3l<tlfsi's a*) «®13I '^at»it®®t9 ^f5?1 3Il5 I at33lr»\t®tl^ 

c^t^i 9^5-'«r®tc®3i 99-?iti*J ?li9i'9 ^»ii 3^t3ita cn^ c’i^®t^j|5 

c®r»i»t ! *itt I 4r9?-?^6t ‘at3{!?t^4’ arc® 

933If 3?t® 3(t®It%m '^fsfe® l 5?t9 

j|8i” ajar's I »i3(5t ®t3ic® 3it<riit ®Wai 

•iflt? 4t n®T?l f'JW I 51^ 53t3f-®l»t f539®1 I 4'JtW •ts?® 

’I’T'Sf ®t3t®? 4^3^^ ^tZ^, 4^ ®9»-^®Tf5 ’l^f’lf^'ft®! ’ltC‘tl3 4®?t 

»I®t3I ®t?tt ®H*3 I 4? 3)5?, 3f®t3l3itsi f^Sl r^f^3f 5f^^t®I- 

®wi9 «i*itnf® *?t53i ®t’ii? art- wn »i3H3n 

?tf«f siftJli® rt\f^® ®f9i®re3t I rt3i5 Ji35^4'!.®4i-^it^® aif?ffi? I ®?9, 4 

•iil^ftnisa? 'Sr^jP'l ®fiit® mH I 

• sitiHc® «i9^tf?® f3fflt?5 1 f3ii’iWC93 3rf^?er rtinfiatw 

® 33t3t?t f»l?W? ®1^ I 9t*l«J- 

^®®t^l >i3(ai ®t^i®ar 4®t®fa® ®l^i ??i® ’•tiai c’i\rt^i ® 4l’1?’5^5 i ®t» f^tl^ 

f® *31, I ^1®!® ^5®3 *rt*3tfht »l*rtca*f ®tlltt5 I ®®1 

»itft®i-*fr3i®3r” r® 4 ftc® 4®i^ ®®ifj *i?3iiti *i3ittr«i® i ® 

*tc*1tl^’t ‘rt'wsi T ^®W?1 C®t*3 ®t9®*1T *1f? 5 *1®!®^ Hc® 

C®t®®tai >8| ®lll® 4t®tl® 99®® ®tf®®I- »l®rtr®®tft ® I 

®ft® Slilf^CWta® <*1t5t® ® ®Tflfil® ^**11 rt®*r^S, ^Wsi ®f®5t®-®®-C5tl® 

rtt?f*t® ®f®r® «i'?f® c®Rc® c®®t® I ®t® fjfflf* f*ii*>ir®®i ®r«wi®i®t® '®tf»ni 

“®a^” f®i«rt ®®f®f® I ; ®®tr® ®1®®®f® ft®®tar i ®tf® 

rtM *11, ®i»ret® KjErt® ®1®-®tfli ®t®i ®tf®»it®, 4^ T*® 







«rw cW 5 tfii«n fj’t ^irs^ nft ^ ^ 

fi^^tai'e <fftv, «w 

«itw ’j.UMfva 4i«tc^^ 

^rti <<^f*? wti»i ’iif'Ti n^*! ^t<n « ^<n 

•-Itfl'B ^•I1» W^'StW w^*! ^r?5l »i^w 
*iiw5? I nm 'eifi*iw, ift ^1 aih 

<«5(fsi fw«^ firsi 

»n C’tl*! *lf« 

’tl ! 'St^t? ^f?»i 1 if^w ttll*I, 

>«iifsi fsjirtffi c>^Hsrt5 !i 

ctR»ii^, >ii<»fw f9 1 ^ar 

>»c«iT fw*^ rental ^tfn® 5 
'« «ii’<«-irv 

^t^JTrt H«K-^W 'StfTt^ ^filW 

»lt«<It« ^^1 *>tl ! ^t«ltfl ’R1 ^tlfl BlC'B- 

f?»r, ’iwi ^5? ^ 

«ltf1 '(llsi C>1\ CS^^lWH-MpS *lf^^ 1 «t?« 

•ti^B, *if^ai *nu c«>i5i 

uiitiCT ^rtart 4tr*tTt5 

'%vs^ fStrwii m’ft’. *it« I ^ 

»It«RH CVJB •5|'Bl 

B|-C^t»ltB»I C>rlBI-ntf%B 

'BtfB'itB bIc« CBI *T| I "Sf « W-«t«H CBtf«r^ 
fBBtfe ^>4^ ^*11 BTfBBtB •» 

V8 ^;if-f»tl« ’BtBtPTB 

«BBtCT »l»lt<l« BWB *ttB*tW 

ttftwB ^ar-ftv ^ 'B(v-«rT*«t«^ ▼tOT B«ti»i 

«lf»fB 'ttltt’B *l«tf*^B BW 

WftlBl Bfin W-«rN f;5t^PB BtB BB I fBl 

BtB, ttltw CB— cnt ftBBf B B*l'ft BUtBl^ CB, 
B>WV| *lH*ltfB^ Bt*lB B« JVH 


^B1 ^ BtBCTTWW BJBBtB 

BtfiCBCf! BBB CBB«tB Btf^TBtBJ Bt^-^CB 
*rt« 1 , CBtB«, tlBtfBB BirB 

•ifBl^ B^BKB ! ^B» ^tBCTB Bft'B 
Bl^tB ▼filW BllB, BfrtTB 'Bt^f^aPB 
^*T» THtWifl ’BB I 

fB'Sn ^tBl*llB BC<B ^B^<1 '8 ftltBCBB \ll 
Btr*tB I BtBtBWBB Bin BBIB? Bta^ 

CB^ ^WB BtB-B^y BB I «TB9 ^tBtB8 ^tlB 
fB^B 'B^ BttlB fBBlBB Bjf^aR B^BI BIlB I 
BtBlB, BB^B BB*fll'8 BBfB «tlB ^1'4 b ^9BtCB 
llJBlffl'B I BtBl BtBBi BIBSI BBIBBI W 

BfBBI CBBtlB %BT?'B B^BTB c 

B<-4JfBBtft B'p B{BB, BB^fB B^^ 
BB%B I fBB Bt^-Bim Bl'5-»tfWB BttBtB 
^1 Bl^ I BfB CBB-BfBfB 'BfBl'S BjfB « BB^B 
BWini^B B9 ’JB^ BtB 'S BBB 

BlfB'B, 'BIB «ltB 'Stl^FB CBBtBlB BfBBTBBl^ 
'8ltB fB5tB C»tB BifBPB Bt^ B1 I BtfB B1, 
^B:Bf«'5 fBTIBtB BBB «B fBBlB BlBtlBtB 
fBlBB I 

fBWB bNcBB Bli'Btlf BtBl BBtBJBlB 
^ BB«. BTBB BB CBBWtl BtlBB BIB BB I ^ 
BBlBflB IBIBBBIB BtBtWB BtB CBB1 B^*t B1 I 
BWBBtB Bil1%B ^^Bit^ »j[B1 fe*t»llB ' 
B1%tB CBBt BtlBlBI HBBB BtfBBrBtft 
BBHIBB BfBB 4t«tlB« BlJtB BttBlBB Btcfe 
BBl fB| BtB ititJlBWlB CB'?tB CBB I 

B §«B BlW^ BBttfBB CBB1 BptBtlB I 

«tBtlB BBtBlBB BtlfeBtfBBl <«¥ BIBl f« 
(BfBBTB I BBB BBtCB BtBtWB BtBfBl CBlBB 
CB’IJI BtB BtlBB BB ^ *tf?lBW I Bt Bt»1 
^B B«tf Bf^l BB BB-BtBt BWft-BW BtB^ 
fBBtBBB BfBB1BtBt%B BB B^BtlfB I (bB 
BBtlBB it-tBBWB BB Btfe fBf^t B1 BtBtB 



8<f I ] ^%?l I 
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«(tc5, j f«fst «[t»it^, ^t*it? ¥i%« am 

WH w»i-f 5 «— c^si '«(tatJ(.^t^ ^«ji- »n — f^ipB C 9 |):(| ®tfiit<t 

»if^« »|iii^^t^ ^f?i« «ftpi5i ^9^ csl’tnti^l ^5^5-c*itt^ 9tan i 

*lt I ^l® «f 5 I^ ?^’F— f®f 5 » 4^. Thw® 

'^ 9 «: C’l ^'!.f®r*i‘«, Ji ?5 c<r^f*f9^ *»fsjar >fl^ 

'qtti 5tR, ®t?i's c^ ^it^stf?* «ti<m 

^91 ^»I 1 9 f 5 *11 I '^ 1^31 *P 5 I 

f*lC«fHf3 f^’|*rta|'0 ^[9i *lft ; ^^91 «t^|| 

*ic*i 'St^ta »i®»i affe fec*f 9 Fi 39 r 9 i :<5 «itr 9 ( 

faila®5 f®f*i »tf 9 gt^® «ia*i 

'8 w^ia«.-C'2if^^, c*! fa*itta f®f*i ^fitwa aisii- I 

*Rat ’^atatl^atw 9t*rt^’*r (>) 

ntia «®*itat *ii-'»itatwa-aW'^t«itt3f9^ ci'Wf9tc<ia ^.ii-r*ic®®*i at«»t«t*ila *rf- 

^'i?iaa 8 c^ 9 ?aa i cat^'®ai, *i' 9 '^ . ca 

'*>'|f®atal 4it#l*i «H4c*ia ®tai®a ®fe^ta caai ^a*!® 

’jfaafts I ca'f'fa®t*iMa 4 tf® 4 t®i *tfa^i aa, ®la®-*\®t*i >fla*r8 ^h- 

Wafw *0f®fa*i ca?mi 'a «tatfir wa « f*if*(taa-*iai*i a «Ma ®i»iataa 
caa«i f^®t9 “«(taia"-art5 frc® ^iftai stf^ai, ^aca ®ia*(, — 

atalaii a'*‘t®iii {^aa, f® la-sffirJij—cjf 151^9 9191, ^ir®aifaj®a 

•i^i»ia^ aa®tta *i^af^® '« a's.f ® a'sai r*i 9 f®ia ’ir 9 fa® wtwa ^ii»ita^ 9 ata ■•>1*1^ ailfta 
ai fafaa«r® 1 ^Tfa vo ®®a faaca “catat- ^ca, cat aaaifla »i?®fe^fac® afaai, 'Ttatiaa 
atiaa” a(faw 4i^jtaj'» aatacaa at'Sta ’j^fi^fa^iaaaa, «fai®a asaiia^taata, faarfaa* 
®rac®r 5 I ^taai ^tstcaa aat*^ aj^t- faaat^ias ca*» "itafa® atfaaia *i 9 , ca afi 
atajtfl ; ca ®9 atati® tai a^ta^’aa « aiftalftiaa, ^tata't a®f»i® aat aitaiwa 
a^^aafiaa aa, ®tait attJitcaa ^f«c4i® 1 ca'iacaa ®^aaia caa 1 'Sttfta wtaaaata*i 
^ata "at^a ’aar caa ata 1 <a®aa aifaacaa aat® ata tatttai aifaata fafa®, 
faNai a4® a^ata ®i%c® ca ®iia ^?®a afac® aai®a*fai a\aiatfa "a^f ati's 'stai® «ia'i1< 
aua, 4® fa?® ®1fa^a acai« ®lata^ 'a®St a^atfeaa, atat®a alaata, ®tva 'ataatca 
atat* caaTat®atai ^faai 'atfa >ii®ia ataa faawa^ aaalt at?c?a®fa ®taa tfaalffa, 
a®iaa *5^® ««aia faia ati®-aife®ia faact f®^ ^aata cat <®a *i®a, faaaa^aajif^ a^aa- 
faata alwf® 1 ai® ^itata ataa 'gca, aa ®iaa,-' cat caaa®i, aaiTfa^t, ®®ataa, cat 
®ai aa aaca ®tata ffeai att •,— ®aai a"aiaa fta caWfa^a ^al?a a^atia aatafa 
-a iJFit ^at#afa atta ai 1 fan, ®m®a ®taa aafa®tcaa c®tai5 ^afat, 

^aaaatw aitata 4®ataj avai, a®lf® fi« caa®, !®l®a'ft afaaiaa aija aaatft^ 
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^^StrsjW'l ! £>1 f>R ’^91 
9ffirc's^ r5«tif^, fija- 

apMf^*, fpaf^H «itaf, ^tf^'Jiti 
«fini c»jt f^c*ia ^91 'Btfa, ^fa «tatt?a cat 
a»fii'5 asft's^ai *tta ’fta \ ca aifaai afaai 
fas^ ^atwa .aa^^a 

•aar^ ca C’f'l^jfta 4aa« 

aaitwa a^ar fatfra'si 'Siatiaa ;5tiat fa^ 
«itfaat%aa, ^wiaa "^tataaTa fafa ft« a^ai 
^a ^ifa aa»t«Ta faattai faatf^wa, ca atM- 
caa^t'S 4tta alatiaa i «tac^a atai 

4ca*a1ia afa«?ta ’pfaw atiaa at?, 'st? c^iat'a 
fa^at^tca, cattat'Q ai fa's!® ^<caw ^la^- 
faa atj« aiatca afsatfacaa, caca c’Ptata raa*- 
caa a?ai faattsa ! litata caai— ca aw -stifaai- 
ffiaa, caatca afaatftcaa, ca? a^a atiaa 
’aa^a ?tta, ^tata fa? ^aas af^ai 'atcs i cat 
a(caa catia ^ataa atai catc? 'aaa'« 
aca— “<at cat aaa^a atar, va^praa >a? at? 
aaait 'atfaatf^caa, ^t aca aaael afac^a r 
“aa-aa-sfaai” aaast acaa aj? ac? ’pHiai 
®tac^ ^(tfaatfstaa, facaa ?a?-aant‘r ?aaatfa 
atf«ai faatftiaa, ^tata fiiaa?f^aa ^fta ®fasi, 
?t?lwi fatttal ca aa ata ?faatffcaa i aa^ 
'»tai-?»’frtia ttatfaai? atfa'® aifa's afaai- 
f?iaa, affar 'Statfacaa awaaacaa ajaa fac^ 
atftai, ai wtata «p^?«Jatfttta ^t?ta ataa ^faai, 
vtawa aifec'B fafaai faatfawa ; «fa'«at^- 
faai? ?aw 'aaa ?faata ?», ^^araia 'sta^- 
'l^fa ?faatf?CTa <«a< -iiaa's ?fawcaa i 
tt^a ca ?ai ^aai 4tta 'gfai? afaatf?, aw 
«at^fata ’ati?ca,-'at caatt ?tatcaa cat 
“aa’??ta r 'stawsa ^ai «ta^at»?ta caVstcaia 
atai att i ?? 'iwia ?ia, ?a?fa 
4aa caia ^aiatai <«aaaar, ^aa 


?ti, ««aa ^sjatfa^ -ata caf^ caiaa 
cat«i a^ ?ta ? fa ait faatsa, ^«aaa faataa 
■ata catsi cacaa «i^a ? 'si^aa^, a?ai, aaTst, 
a'^a1, faf, atwal, swi® 'ata casfi cawa ac? 
■statfas ? ai%, Ti^tat^a, afaata, as^taa 
atafa^K faatf®, faar, taata ataia ai^ftaa, 
^taa-ajaai, ataaafaaaai •atpfe atata ^fatt^f 
caa«i, as's'jai ?raia. ataai atfa!c»f, cat 
cwca atai ata ? ^^-atraai caatia feata 
ta'stfaa, fafaa-sfts a??a’5!-a3i-‘i;^ atata 
a^ata aift, aacaa catfaa atata ataa-acawa 
a® caHtMi a fata c'saa fta4iir>f® cacia 
afaatat a'sai ata ? ?ata atlSa aaat ■«a, uiaat 
afs* ca, ca tai "a>f afaca, ca ataa alwa 
ataa a?ai ®1^ca i aacaa ®aa as «9 ^»j 
atat*t, aaiw aaa ^a aafa, atfafaca aaa 
^aiaa^intai a'ta afar® a fa w, ttataa^a, 
afatsia a^a, ca atafat ®afa atca i ?tata 
aaa a®t ^aa a^a-at-caa, atatc® aitaa^ 
f69ta aaat caai afaai ®6ca i >flaa aciftaa caca 
«*aat?a afaai— ai, ai, aaa aiftfaa acataa caW 
atfa^« atai atatiaa ^ t?aaa, «i%«tcatta 
ca aaaa aal'^ aa ^«tfa® « atatwat feaa 
a® af?® afaai atfaai faatiaa, ®tata 'atiatPai, 
®tata afaai al^a. atata «tacaa ai '«(f®c«t® ? 
«itafiaa fa faa, ^taai fa faata, tai ca at 
®trat® eta f ?taa aiwa « ataata aaj'^faa 
’jat cataa ’aaw af?a ^a® aa, ?aa atata aaa 
aa I afa a:iatcaa caa, 'atatcaa if®, itatiaa 
a«fa, tf®ata, tati «tir® ai atfa®, afa 'atatcaa 
ai^fa, ajta, ay, afwaaj afaa, aata, ca't®a, 
atfaata, «a'ff®, a®t, ata®t ^fif® at atfac®a, 
®tat a?ia '«®faca ^taat, aa®, "ataai-aw® 
afaai fa^tfa® at®ta i ^ai ca aatl faatt 
atf®a ®atw, itaat ca ‘aafet a?ji® atf®a iwt- 
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« FUJI'S 

f^rw, c’lirtfir an '« c>>t*isit«r, ^1%, 

*«i ^ttr^w, ^t«f 'St?! ^fii® ? 

awrfja 0*1^1 

C*Jt?, »I^»I ^t91 

05tn I 'Statfi 'saa ca ajtsi 

>1^91 c>\\ >»an«t '*t?i- 

cwa ar»iatc?5» i 's'f’i 

'St^twa fl^^lasi-atrst^a ^ ca^i i?tr»i9i 

^6atcfs>, wtc«n ' 2 t’tJ( nfwtat (r<!i atfaai, 
'St^tai fawtr?® 

i 'St^tai ■sf‘fra*i'a 5)i 
^f«i ?5<ra-am»iatr’i^t ’ft*tf<itr‘ta 5 «‘Ih^ ^ilai 
c>i^ wtawa feata ^faatcaisi i ^taai 

®tat«a ?— BfMc®a «taa feai, 

Jiaa icaia ajaii ^ata ’^aca ^a ’pfa- 
atn»Ti ais^a tpiai caa, ^ata «fif%at£Jr 
®1?i »tfa'j<i ca ^caa 'Stf® viiJfiita j&at® 
aia, cafata, ^fta ■sr^ta, a^^ aat^i awa, 
’f® aa^a ’laia^tfa^ astata ^afca ^fta faa- 
I 'saa ^fsattaa ai tfsatn-aafa^ta ’yt 
aa atl •, asaa fam-'a^ afffacaa ata j-fasttaa 
ata atica ai^, ai ®aa aNaf^t afa^l-'^’aft 
^tfa'?® alai atatfaiata ftaaaa aftaaat^i 
wtacaa ca^ ^wta-ajaafna ai? awala >siaa 
feata ca atfat® ^rtitaaif^fa atfaai ^l^atfaa, 
•a® aa^? aa^ a's.aa a^atca, 4i««ca, 
^as ^'s.atC'B afa^ «ta£®a a's ^tfaa'Sa afeatia, 
faa ca^ 'Staa Natalia at^ ^ifa« raai,a aa 
aft} '«rtr*»'8 ca^ aa^itatfa^ feata 'afaifsit 
caa’ei, -elawa ail5 afaaita ^faw atraa at? i 
^fsaft ai «itata a^a 'afaata as, siawa 
cart cart, aaia aata, attia aifw- ifaatcaa i 
stasat^trt ca n^a i?ai *tta saftata as 


aataft atajiaasi 4iiatta ^Slca aastca ftsaa 
sfaaicaa i "aarfa^’a stca afaai sacai ai 
atata ^atataa sfaaitaa, aaacaa stsa-aata- 
csian aaalftsTa ?t?ttai sacai ai aiata ata 
atfwtcaa, sacai ai atatcaa aaa aia astfs^ 
afaai sas auaa atat*i sfaatrta i asaia 
aftjacaa -atflasa ^afts atfaisi jl^ats sa, 
caftca, ttata as ata stai, cat a^tlfa* aaast 
stac'sa ?tcat ai ^faatii a i 

■Zafta atftsi atf?ai ®sata aaa^strta 
%a star®, cafaca, «tai, tnata-aStaal 
aa%a sta stai'sa as cart as ^a ^a a?r 
caatlwcfa i at's asata 'saata '^ca, ats 
cat §aata, ^ caa, wiata aca ®as atal 
aai's asata faafia ♦ifaa® atrtis i at® 
>^saia fSrtiai, ala <flsata ^afaataw, ^ 
caa, sfasa 'stawa afaaiaa 'qf^ta isils 
attics I ais qsata ^aataa-iia, caa, wtiaa 
asaca afafa a«aa-atfa^ ®fai ftafs sfa- 
c®caa 1 'Btaaa, ata a aca, ^la's ataa nataa 
qtcaar 'qacatsa sa, cafaca fa^na fs 
aila ! aiaUtia afts catafctia >aaa aa- 
aia a[fa 'ata catats cafacs aftca ai i caa, 
aata, a^sfa, aif, ^afafa, sfaa, atfafa 
siata caasfa, atiaa q«6ata as %*aatn 
alaitai atfaanaa i > caa, atcaa atiaias "a4 
sfaai 'ttaiai ^aa atati^a \ caa, atcaa 
ssata iiatca a^fts atai, ai’a aa<i.fl ^sffaata 
fa>stt®£t afaai ataftcscaa i ca ti^a 
Sana aasi «tas, aaat aa® ipifs® atiscs i 
caa, fa»rta wfa-af^« aatt^Fa, caa, 
stsfcsa ata-asta facai«qa fa^aiat’a saw 
^sfa faai aa «it<ai sfacscaa i aftiscsa,— 
“ail «ataa at®, caa cstata ssata afssai 
at 1* aaata aca ^tata aaa 
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f^t*i <Sit<j '8 wna* «n 

tS!fit»int? ttfew? BJI 

tF? '9'^i 

• r”**! '*’S> ^'*a '•’’'w f»if«iftii ^ 

iffll , 1I«CI ISW* W'l B’tw ftfsS ^f«|tf5f»- 
W? ®CB<I »Irt» *ir*5I1W^11 

(iipnitm, ( «<in ?w ) ) ntwu 

S8W 'left's I fev 

fxf^fi ^*11? *11^^ It'll « 'StH 

W’jSl «i^f>i« *11 1 

>*• «« W ^ 8»1 tiw »^t« CTH »t«f11 

itM '*ftt« *itw I <« *«1 «5t^ cn^ , 

f«fl Tt.ct «8 >lt*i8 Jt«1 f»t»l*! I ’sSt^ 

*«• <l’w nf*?w® ’T'ln 

i*tri® I®, «« wif ««ini It®'* ^fjwni 

fllH*>itcw ’iti ^,*11 ^tf, *11^15 

f**l I f®ft 

ultii £>i^jti itwi *«9i *r»ui fjirt^ 

▼fillttwi ftpl «lt<t ^«f6t ?iwn 

■¥<•1 f»iP«twn I nm* •nwis *i’!’fi I »iisi’'r- 
®t*t« n«in 4«fr?ill « ^tH) ??Sl 
TO* »t«i) I 

iflllStll ftll n'lW fss «5r»l5 «ICS 1 ® «r»l aM* 

^t«l 4flt— tf**!*!** JlHItfl* CJfIC* *B»tT[S 

ww «t'awi 

iliinsiiift “itl*! >1^ *tsn'’ ’itl'i (i^iit) 

4| «»w 4« ftjtc* si’litwn 

W I ^tn 4^ft WH 4> , - £1* ft»ltfw®u St«r*^tl*l 
4f«rii mcjrtilt st? nfiiinlt •ifiii^iti ^r«»i 
^w^lcf ^t>i ®r*£® iitc^ I £*1 *rej« ft*i, 
4it*£*iw wiiw •?»* ^f*rai ®tfT®i f^jfiin nw 
cn c»m ’^cntci r*i»i '^ftnr® *l*i i 4»rK^ w«t- 
im flwi ®»u f(»® »(iwt*^p5 <titi*Pt«!»i-«cfB® 
'?«<» 4®t| £*f«l*1 ®w ««i wi 


•rttnwtt Bt«n oipw 

'tl < 11 ?^ ♦Htfit'B ^IsT 

^l»t I ?i% gt'Bi ^?*tiCT9 

>IT?1I?J *t»ll5st 'H’l' ?tlt^^ '§N B*l%5 ■ 

Til ttTH 1«* f^api »tTWB *(r<Tt5 

^»l «tf3^ Ti* ’>r9CT«t I 

iw *i<f <*1 fsint^ '•(t®«i6l iWt® «Hl’i 

®fi|C5 'ft? 5 *t*l ill I ®*il ?t«f1 iw l*t®J1?l 

a»i ®r*t.*iii I If l*n «fwc*tli »i|*tt ft'w £ftii ' 
*Bs’i'5,f nwi ®fiic« 

f fii»i I fc?K «f®wt « «it?jiiifi'l tipifn® u 

ci* fi*ilf*«JCT 

♦miff® f f**® Tu I 

lutattw f9ir*i® 'ftWi £itn»-atr^w 

f?ts '^tits *|t® ftatHi®]? wti S#*i 

f1l ®l?tc®l :9W5C® flatpl®! «t1 9l9tl»ll 4l 
MatSrwu >i«wtrw ffCfl 

I 

ci* fisiiriwu n« 

^faiM ^Hfr*® 19 I £*t9 fHalft®! 1 ** ^ 4 tf 91 881 «8 
•iita sta® ffsc® ana aisii i £^19 £at9 <Stf»*tnicfii 
9® w* nitca 9a»'t’J3f wi w I 

pifcms aH9-an9U9W9 |f®9l9 at9i 9H. 
99!f»999 n'^iKaairn® 9fl I 9«a* a9afi9 at9tii 
11* fitff 99i»®l*®t 4® 99tfr aftfH alTH® ft®*!- 
9C9t99 « I rt99t» 11* Hitt® ftalt I** 9C9 199141 
®f*ii 9?* ( 9®9®: 9a#l ; an ®h9 i 

9 a»tt«« «i»r®® a«i *tlittan9i ®ftca ^naf® 

99, 4® 999 B9t9-f9fil9 *11*1*1 ^tw' 9lJI-9f*ta 9191 
f*C9l® 9l® I «19919 ( «t®fire99 Il9 999 ' 

91^ *119* 9199 aif« ®^® 9B^^9 91199991*191 9la9t9- 
«t9®l B® 91C99 a^*t9 ®{99 I 

«t 8 l 9 ta* l 9 ®t 99 M 9 9 ® 4 9199 9 ® llc® 9 *T< 
f 9 f«» I «t*l 9 l 9199 , ft» 9 - 99 ®. ol* £« 99 ^ 1^9 WW 
99 491 £ 9 B 9999 lIC® 9 B#t- 99 ®, 9991 ® 9 I 99 I 93 ^ 89 - 

at91 811 rwi 99C® 91 *9> iIk® 9a<t*pi aw® 99 

fB|Pl 9 tC 99 I 
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?t«f«lt^ ^f«51 «*!« 
'«49^ ^9t f’R^rsf cir^t ^1 ^r9r»j?i cf^’^c’i' 

c^t’t ■a'ftsi ’»«sj I ^191 ^ 5t«f«(i5fl 

^tsii 

•ifiist’i’JI =?fac« »iff^c*i8 I 

fS I ^l^»|- 

s»1^^ ^«fS|t5t^I 'SltWl- 

f?« Wna ^tc« i<is»tl f«a«i 

’ffilC'5 '•’F SfWt3S( =?Tt5? ^♦t^'5 ?|51 

C^rftt'S IttWH— f‘«P"tt«Jf9 iil=F5t ■■3f»|5»t» 

^5’i>l«‘tf6Sit^ 4^?! ’?«, 'B«.*ttl>‘-f 

xi’FSt if«t9«lH1 I 

— «i3r, ’^t’lf^ c’F ? 

^•*lt6l<JC^ CTN^I 511% ilB?C5f ’sf*!- 

^ta «t9 ^t»isj 4l?M ’Ffaw, 4a? f|a 
afaw a<*i’3r^as af^c«ia— ^ctfa '^as'j^ '^’^ra- 

«tfta ^«fa «a^uwa asata aca( fa»i»i air*c?i’« 
Jfiacaaa, caa awcaa awsl'^a fa^ataca sitcatnaa 
>a^ata a^atfaai i 

4tr< catena nift ana nstata «aa 'sten «ia«aa 
nfa^aci ntcaa. f'sfa «a1a ac^ Fnraatcaa, a^ata naca 
ata^ta n5t% 'stasada na^csi aanf< i 'sta^acaa 
atca^aaaf® ataata atn^c^a csiaiiata afaal atw i 

apicaa a^fnen niJr ajjr atnt a#atai »Bl«a ?a» « aala 
a^aii «inrafa« i at«af^t atna^a n#c« «iaf»5, >««* 
’n'aalen tn«l natr*^ i 

aFn^ entenata \r»> ai^tcn 'sta'aaca anaaf awa i 
4nta '•ta'5-raaan lui niai aia, apttaa aa*if®a naans 
ai a^ca« ataat^tFanrs ntF«na aaa natats i aaatesa 
tas ntaita anfaFs's s aiaeacf a atanena «'^n aatcatal 
ta» ai^ I 

ataa iraatFna arfacncna atFa ana nnf^a aaa 
aui ata^a *rti«Fta ea asta-gnFsa aai Faftatwa, 
atai fa"5fl atiaaiia aaFa® iFaalFnancna Fafaji aata 
at apiJraca i 


tc?^ nf^^f} ^t8ta cnn ^as§ aca 
tfta^i aecia aH»i-afa 4l fn« »i46lcnt aan 
^fiiata 99 4l aca aata^ s^aan^a ataca atn 

aifawff I 

^aatsili caai ^«1s «t?ca'8 fafetai <|(aatfl 
naira'® ata'FSn ^na faa^tca afaatc^ 
cnfnai, '8fa«c® 4t ntaa 4^aa aaaw 
alia, fatasm ^Fa^l atacaa "aaafa' atnaiai 
^facan 4a? anata « 'sata nl®i ain^nisitcJF 
aasjg 'srtna « nniH aaatca aa»taa? 'Ha 
^safaaica atal 'aifncan, 4a? 4asaia attacata t 
?c« 'statiira ^tsnain ataa afaiaa '8ia >aam 
asfacan i 

aaata aaa ain a«.n a a^ai ala, «aal cn 
nnaatf ata»f?aca ala sasica a^s^® afaai 
sar stnatfa atai atcatfs'® --ffac® 
ala 4a? aifasa nsta fa'‘fa 4 aft 4rt%a®ii 
ai^i« ala i latcas .ataaai ra®t« 

n’l^Fsa alat 's anatcaa acai ssjaita *8 
ffainsfa afasa atlai afn?’*ffl1ca afaa,— 4| 
ata^ nitnlcaa 'awaattaa 'acafaj; 4ata» 
4tipai ■a3ia1<in"na. ea casta laatcaa fa^F^ 


ntntcaa fiatn, apta'-jiria ea acnaana fw-stca 
at»?(| atm ataa acaa, niaa Iw catn aaF«a 

«ai afaatcaa i facnas; ana nstata «uc3 SaF amrt 
nafan «aai naW9 Fan i aa^teta ancna 'snacflla 
aanfenena aau inf® ana ntsfan a'sat aia«a aw \ 
afn® cntcnaia ea naiana flarit® ninf«a ®ai 
fiiFaatcaa, «tai nafanata nticaa alntcnl fac^n 'fFatn 
aifaca i 

6aia ntcataa at® ia* atltcn aa%tn[caa faentn ntan 
aa aa? caai aii, isa il'ta naFanaia ntiiaa «r«il an i 
«aatt»it ajs^Vtfsain ntintaai nfacn, nawi«ap<t- 
atni ®an Itv Fimata fan aFnil ataa* i 
t ata®, ntatM Ian tjam 





ft’fl aifa ’fl? ^fii?i- 

'5’ts? si’i^’irlr Wf ar®i 'S^*ttt»i? 

WISI ^5^ ^t»l^ I 4^ 

’ll 

*ft3 ^tst ’?3»ttC9i5 

<^*ll 

^3*tl*I ^^C3 4t =lt333 «J3l»lt3isi 

’pfaji fs^arMa «ifsif^'« i 

Ha’it*! asiatBii^ '«ifia a^ipailia 'q^faan 
rifi f’fc's siiritwn I as^atwa aasap’c 

aptw ^it«> a(a«tt»i ?ti*i5» i 

■a*iaf«ftaf jisi® faacat ’i"*i;< fs^cafa S*ia 
f^«a asfaai Bf*ii« a?»t i 

'sa.’vtc*! asiataf ’p«asa3f»i a9c»itascai ■*(31- 
fa^ta aifaai 'fl’pfet m ?i,ra«i 

<iia< '!'«.>icT ajfata fwa Jiacaa iasTwa 
fiiaa "aftfiai catn kn i 
■at ^aaiacia »>ata«ta a^iataf 
»ifa^ai '9 ’pfaai ca'stlw 5itf^»i i 

faa»i a^^atsi afpa 5ttca 'A’p afa^ca 
•a^aia ’pPat® 'acaa afaa, caana 
?raa «tw 'stata ’if®i9i ca 'siai atc« 
fas afa aaa afaai ’«<ar«ti iaf»i«i 5r«\ai 
’*(tfan I 

*ta faaa 'SJtra c’a^a asi ^caaf ca^ afaa 
an® 'S’aa cafaai «i?{Jiia a(aa, fHat 
^auata aiaiais^ t^wa aa fej, ca ca 
«»aia '»ia?t<^ cata a^a, aica ca 'saaa aai 
caf»iajai«ft ’laa a?ca i 'aifa ^afa afaa atai-s, 
ai afaai cataa afaa ai i 

aaatcaa faafe Itaa'fa ■afawta acaia c’fffaca 
aa faaa atfaca aaata cataca ^caala afa's 


atata afac® caai %aCf aaataia ^«a 
cataatfaatai afa^^r afaai as aaaa -aata 
afaa i 

aaata ^ali^ asi alai afaa— afaff, 
ataia atajifswcaa aaa catata faafe a^rs 
fa*6a afa^-f^aa ^laa afaa t 

»r9 «<a aaa aaata gta ataca afaacaj afa 
at 5"ai ataa >aaaa afacaa aa ^acata afaa i 
at'aai talc® alai atata 'S'^caa 

aaaa a tea aa ^ca fwa ^faa i 
stcaa <at a>t^j ^latata'a asfaai aaata afaa, 
— 'jfa 4 fp asfaias ? 

atfaal ^aa asfaa,— calaai faaaa cata 
at® i caiatfaatai aa ’pfac« ^lala a«paiaa fa 
> 2 ttgt«ia, 'S!59t ca% aa cafaai faata i 
tai’sNat aaafa astatca cata aati?aata"f 
^B£a ’jfa aca afaai afaa,— ■aifa 's^a- 

ats'iai I 's^fa atata at5iajaia"t a's i aaa ^tfa 
atai ft a, c^iatia ^tfa etata-aafa aw «Hfia 
afaa i 

t?i sfaai ’■tfaai ca«ft‘ 5 t,aia fas aa- 
aiaca mia afaai sfaai caa >«ac tfia fasfaa 
’ica ^ifaai aaatcaa aff » afaifa® ata i 
fasata aca cata >aa aaa "^a? atata 
ataa a'a fas « »•• 'aaicatat ^a9 ca’fatl • 
'Stiaiaa *> alcaa aiaaa afaai ata- 

S^tfa^ca «si«jtaaa afacafsa i afaaca, cata 
4a ?tca 'Btftwa fastia aaca aaata ^a 
aaaa aa aaft® etia atftfwaca ’atvai afaai 
asjfa aaai '9 ^acaa ?>5atat ^ asfa atai 
> 2 ttla afaa i 

^laaa^ st a«.aa aaaia ^a'B-ciifaa ^aa- 
fcaa aca aigisa aiaa aia ^att«i afaa aa^ 


* 


c>i1«ig— ana a a4>im atfeant* acti 
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?5i«t8r 


'Btc^ 'srtaFHl 

^finii I 

tfl^ »\rw '8t^t^ ’it’ft'v ^^»i, 

9l’»‘t|,'5' m C’l'tuts '«(tct» 

fafWfJll ’P9ts C^l >11^ 4^81 a 

asfa»i I 

aiiat« ^staa 5lc»i 

C'ffti's ’it^»i, »i*fai 

?tal f ?C3a c'f't^flai i c>i 

It*? >2t?t5i ’isfa®! I »(tniC9I5», 

'**^'5 »i^‘l^'a', 'tt^® "sfaffM I 

f^fs? <11^ itw'? ®fat9is? 

43? c’l? c»ia»ll«ii:®a sii’JUfaua 

4l ?lwa 'H5(N*iaTa *llfes? alf^icsi!? i 
*tra«ti-r.a®5 asfaat ^I’la^a 6'jwti‘l etfaSl 
i» c'f’at’iii, 

c»it®tat’t, ^®t’(?, a«r>i?si, ) 

Hcat^?, fa?Ta ^H, ^Tal5( «t5)t*iit2(5i, a*t- 
•tt*\i, ?wt9il, ?f%it»ii, '«^a"tt*ii, =i1&®*tt«ii 
^®)tr<i” TaPia ^^if»i®l f’lW® I 

‘a5\at«f ^t«l, ^t«ta '83' 

<« 

'*I5|ft9|3t3 *llfew ^t5>3Sl ’|irai9|'I I 

^wa'ia ’\W5> 

I 

“vo^ faapst 31 isfc '^4i?ta‘l 

^twa 'ttapata "o aiS^ta 333 3^at ■aif®!?® 
a^»i r ^^*i’afa c«fjtr®3 *fti3 ^^tala 
cwNai af»iw^,— 3^1® ( ) 
*11^3 aa^Ji ?lta” i fafsif® ^'S' 

litwi *nfe*iwTaai 

* 6t*8l ac’ffl *«! >*®6l S'*! ‘fl33« ’^'sa ^^aia a#aiH 
»(1M I 


5'Sa 

aa»i-^^ 313 ®; •Jttatc? a^atc^a 
amitfeiaaf-f^ai 3*^9 at»i i ^^n^fa ^33- 
33 t? 3 t^ ar«jif«i 3 a'-f^al 3 " 3 a aifawai t* 
a'5,aa aaw 33at®f fa^ataw '»itcatai WHaia? 
«>• a1 at»i *tl33 aiaa 1* aaam -fta «if®®5i 
*it»i 3 t< ®t®a 51(3 a^t® ^caalt® ^taaa ®faai 
at«-r« 9 |® aai ®ta 3 Jia? ■Ilw% <13 aamra^caf 
i 2 iga 4 t 3 t 3 asfai 33 1 

333(3 *t 31 31 B(»» 11 C 3 ! tia 3 Sita *(w 

®fac33 I ®tala asjai c'a'iiw 's af% 
aiwia 3t3l ^afai al3( 1 • 5i"»(! 'ata 3tc3 
6i'*(i3ta 313® «3®8 i aaa'ta «r®ii ®faai 313 1 
3331® ®3ta 8® ^i*ii3afaa ’aiiaitijatfl 3ai- 
33 icaica ’I'paa a?i® ^'ifi( 3 U 3 a 4»r«3i 31(333 
afaai aa<-®33^st aaM faita 3 faca ^ir®- 
( 5 ® ®f 3 W 3 I 

4? W 33 »t(’< 3 (C 33 ‘ 333 ® 

<11^13 f3®3t3 '»l(l« I 3’a8-faf3f3f® '5[3t3- 

333 I '333 a* 3 a # '^('3 «(f« ‘35^ 
C 3 r 3 atf 5 I ?f 3 ^a 3 %C ®3 ^33 3 ’f® 3 ( ® a^3 
'a® 8 [ I 

33® '233 3^3tC3a •«^8t af® 'ilf3^ ®1< at3 I 
‘ill 3r*»ca 33313 8 6t"3t3 ?l8l ‘2(®3-^^ 
r3®3(3 ^tCl! I 

33313 ela'^l 3 ?C 33 33 * 11 ® flft 33 I ®t 3^1 
3^3 3®^ *1^13 3^1® '«l3la33t3 3li>C3a f3?al3C3 
3133 ®C 33 I c 33 5 t 3 ‘ 1(1 333 r® 3 l 3 « fauaa 

( c®t33i3i af^ai 3jt® ) ®ift3 ®ir3C33 c3Wair 


• 5® atcaci'fl 33, as'ilt® 333 3'1 33C3 r3«t3C3 
3tHt33 ®M3 Jl3t 'i<3ts 31«!33t3 '»• 3'^33 I f3}frH3 
3c^3«i| 3H 3tac3W3 niSw ailai c^i^san 3«3i3 
33lt33 3»t3« •«1®Taa »?C3 C3 ®r5®3lf3 «li'l3 33* 
13133 '133 31333 3tfl3, 313'C3 *»lit f*lpl3 atW, 
333(3 «• i'-i 3313 1313(313 3133 331 4. 3>f 

3t<1 3(3133 13 *•>- 3'i 3313 C9|t-»tal3® 33 I 







nm *t<)9 '»fsifi(n^t?i *itfew 

?T«»'f ^W*l I 

^tfir c^ts'l? ^iaF«ici ci^ 

?t«f-f*iwT>i*» ^c?*» I 

^^l»I C^tsi ^<1*14 ^t?41 4tl’I»l«t'8 ^1 

4t«H I 

^tsN 

( ^ ) 

'•^imcfl 'StWtfH 4I«I1 

C'aw C«it4 '555 'Stt‘1, 

«(41 ir«r 9ic« '?'f, 

'5it C5r«t>; \ 

( ^ ) 

®ir?5ii 5i!r?t« 'B^ 

fj|s ^4ttM ^ffl ? 

'91 9l5t4r4 I 

( O ) 

'BiW 'gn 

C’BtW, 

514W1 Cll*> 

C'SSlf^ ®t»l I 

( * ) 

C9t»ltt4 ’itTlSI 'SH*!l 

C'BtUCS ^f*t5l '«11, 

«rtr>r 

4f? W ! 


( « ) 

ITl ^5 «1^ 

'gf’t C91 414 si1 C«?, 
44 111 'ifm 

C9tl1 «C4 I 
( 0 ^ 
cii ! 

44*19 541*1 94, 

1(49 '914114 9t4 

14 4111 'gCl 4’4 I 


( ’^4^*»9lfit94 14 ) 

f69 441 91411 -CTll^ fec4f»19 44, 941 
fl4ci llfBll'a, 94W4 1491 49 11, 44? fff 
■5119 44 I 9C4 I'M?! llHni 9C14fel >1lf9 
11941414 1 t4!C9^l4 Cl I'M! C91414 ? fBfl 
91491^1, 91,91«,9rtl 1«, llB4tr99 1114*1^1 
4141 4lflflf44lC44 4414 113*1 4?4lt51 I !«,- 
Clll 99C44 1?1^ 41111 914, ^8ftl4 19 
91141C1 11, 44? ^41 f444«, lf491Il 9C4 ; 9lteft 
t4C4ift4 lf9^9 4CH 413 ^5fl9l9 Ijfell 

4491 9 9«,1454ll1 I >*49 94?11 ^9t4>4t llfl 
11tC41 f4S SCI ? Clfwi Cll, 4ir3 Cll, flC14 
l4f414tlC9 llfll, 91,94C94 41 f9r41 11 I 
>SJC9)C94 lf49 91114, «(9 StC^I 94C94 Cll4* 
919 9% 4 14 9411 11IC9 11 flu 4t»1 
W14C14 14T14 14C4, #I4l4 C491 94gl 44, 

9141 'Jsisfl 46C9 Cirf44lC«l I Cl 14C9 9C9IC4f4 
C414 94tf49 9^'ff C4 'St4l4 fel4 1^99 4t41- 
ffl, 91419 f9^ 19J 9Ffl4lC91 I Cl1?1^9l 
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c^Vi»ntc» ’ii'^^i Tf*i ^f?w fw»t, ^c«5» «»i i »«fi 'sfsmi ft's 

fvl C’l't'BtWJ? 'STV? 59«1-«1W ^1|*| I f®fs? «lf^c»l*t, 'eC^ ^ 

w *rt?, 'Si^t? ’1?’!^ *tf?^iit’i^ a?*i 5)1 1 «n ! '"iWfl f^»t» 

c^5i »iw f5*»t << f^r*! f*«t«iac»f »ivr 5l*i ! •atn’i f5«i 'St?!? 

1 >fl *1^*1 fs, '8’a:^^ C"»t64\9 ■a^ sith»i, faN ^^»iit •tf^wsi i 

ig'w? ’i^avfsi'a?— 'flt w ^firs ’!^5ii |it»t«, «t<i^i >i»«r'<!) afii?ii, *(wi ‘-flf»i*f, “c’»5) 

«tft1l 51C5) fenr® ?t91, '*T5t? 'sf’l «fl'5 f fJtsiTI SMI Pf f ®5« « 

’^rac's »itf^»i I at^i 5=) *)it, Nt’iafwi’ta a'? at'^taif?, 

'SW^ f5« ’ifa<3;< a^9i I >451!) ^ta afi^ atai '®t?tal cstaii^ilura caM »fiii« *itta *« i 
«awa ?«ata 'itata ^i«ti ’i^itf’i's 'sta cas? ? ahi aa:? «if®iac^a 

ff*! I f^Pi «tf^c®5) CT, itatfa® afiitva af»T- ^favit^*?, ®a«, arfaa '•afiwi >*tr®»it»|5) *») 
c?*! a«tia«f ' 2 Jf«*tt>i') ^facas) I '"tat®! "a caatara- ^raal. aaa? aiPn® alpaca stii ata atatt 
aa 'Sfata 'a?wta ra«ai Pf% aifaia^ ai i at^®, "ttata 'attacaa fatFW sfaca a) i >aa'ata 
f^fsi 44ta ^tai aifawffiaa, «a® aifaa 'atiaa fa«taia afaw^ aa jHaai at^ta i faa 

fttatai^f ’lat® atataca ^arai alia, "tfc® «(ti9 faf ^au^a ®ta atf®i® atca, »fta ^ta 's wta 
aasafeiaaai faalfi alai afliai 4l ®fata atfna ai, 'saa «fta F® ? ?fal ataaf«i, «a®l 
"tfsiacasa fara?! faiaa aifati^, 'S^iafla at»l i a-aiaii aaaa atata atwi f® aaa a«tl 
"(caafei "(Hta at'ta alatfiia, f^fa ^caafei alt« atia ? aoataaj aaraa, ®ai all® fas ata 
"ftata cata ®fai®f(8iaa i cata ^Faata^ ^ar, aui «i(a fa^raai "tifaca ? csH a«.aa aaata 
®taa, "atari "atata, "itatl atf« ! ®ata aai, ^aaia f* «a® a-s-acaa acaii 

atfai4ita ’aaata alaii®, ^saa, aaa*?®® asfai® atlia ca ata am ^ta — , «iaia®ta 
^a 'iti atai ®ai®a mata a*fai® aifaa i T ®aa ®a® "ata ^tfaai ®tfeai f® ®faia ? 

■« '•a’tat’ta ata^a atis ai«f«aa aafa® alai ataia^ta 9ta ®t?tal fe»tta ’tr^ia k >« aa 
I ^®i®ft ataa ^faai ^aca ®tia f® <vs ®^a alia sia ? ^ caa, atfat 

attaiHfa ®faiaai «tata ma "atai’a asr ®fai® 'St®t® alati®, mal afal ^tfaai a®i "ttpafa 
at^aa i f®i aaai ca ata^a ^®aafa, a^aa ala i ®faiaa i ata-®f®iai®a aa® gat «tata "ttw- 
lati® laiaa’t fasfa® alai ^tliaa i r®ra atatntia 4t®® 'atif i" l®ifat aiata atiai 
®traiaa, atafa® ®trtja 4iaaf?fltial at atfa f® r®8«, afaatia aliaa i ataaariaa aia aaa 
atai ar?a i f®fa aaati® aiaata afaai ®t<iaf?f- '« «tatfaiaa «?taafa®fa ®aflti® 'ttata aata 
aata ®rac® cnaa ®faiaa I aa«j®r® ^tiati®a ®tat® atfaa, f®® ata!ataai-®aw aaa af®® 
®9 ®aj atfaa ®raata ®a®i a^a ; ca r®| a®atc®, ca atat® aa,® ®affat cata ala i 
®tiaa aiail, ®il aiata alai ®tfaa ca, ®ai®a ^lata favta c 2 ti® <«aa c®aa >«®fai® atatfa® 
"ttwatatatial «al atafa®-^® fai® alatca i all® atfaa, ca fa®— ®ai®9 ®r®ia® i 
f®fa ata® « ajta®faac® atatlatfaiaa ca, f®ra atfa «*t«f® ale® ali®l ataatt^ latata, 
atai ataa, a atafa®-®® r®ra ®{ac® l<«i afia, ®at®i, la^® ifa ® '*t?f®t*!-at?ii 



[«» 


aST?«i, I 


1^*1 I '«»tlWil9»ItH '8?'5 '« 

^fnsi I >i^>i5ic'» ?i9«f 

^Nsi 

’«^«n '85'B 3<S54 i 

«tif^w ^t»it?i 'j»ii c»iti' 

f% «t«t9 -sifiT 3t«i «r»i^a‘i «(fH ? 

'fl •ilxi I '®rif^ I »(?i< ! 

'^t*!f^ ’I’^W ^*51 ’tt’t ’Jtrfi 'Sft’JtC’P 

4Jl*ttfir« «(’<f^T^I ^»itt 

^f5« f«»i I ^rt^i «ttf*r 
^f»iwf?, «rtf^ ’(t*(t5'!ii 

<« at*! at?*i ^fat^ >*1^5 nf? i *it»tt5a«i 

«ai «rifj» ?^^Ja5 ^ji^psifar® ^^fac® cast^i 

*itfa ail I ^j«t ®it»i«f 'sfjfitsF^tai 
^tfv *F«i:a*a ’afai® ®mi ?ii i 

^t^ta «isF^ ca ’it’iiajit’i atraati^sF, '®T?ta 

’I’F'fsF 'Htf^ 

^a'lif?® ai^isac® «iR»it® ^facaf? i 
ftfsFt 4 atiiaja alsti i ^»i® 

•aare ^twn ■a^r® ®?atc5 i ^tf^i assii 
at^i ®raai 'srf«wc®a ^^ai ^tata 
®ft® at^ia ! «Flsrta ^?tata, ^tnfsF >iw ai^ai 
"aaMf ®fata®i ^tfsc 

f®a^®if®na®tca aff**! ®fac®fe ca, «Jt*iat3i 

atata 's a"t.<®c*t aaia®i 

®faia® i” ®ac®a >«? ' 3 a 1 f®a’aa 'etas aa»i 
aw aai ®faal a«t? a®t»i ^aafa ®faai i 
»i«t®a a^»i c®t*ita»i fa?® a^»i i a®i aaai 
®® cafarn faaa ®faar 
aaatc® ^taata ®fiic®a i aaai ^tfaai 
®ai®a ^tia® ® ®iatc® at®n«ta ®®wa 
a1 aaiaa a<ai ®faai af»ji® ®tfa®, '‘4aa® ®’t«ti 


ata ata a®iaf®w -, ra'?a®i ca ^aast ataa 
®faia I ®ai®a caii ?ai, ca—"-*! ®a, ®ai atJa? 

cat®®tia ^r®aa c^taifa® a^iaa i 
^faia 5^ all® ’araaffa® M« alt® atfaa, 
f®fa c^tcaafataa, "aia ai,?ii i^a^’ai at^aif 
'g.? aaal 'afata faafe a^c® aataa a?, 'atfa 
ata CBta aTc®a faa at® afaa ai i atatc® 
f -?r® faai, atai ®ata atata aa faat^ai atari® 
faaai afaatfaa ! atatfa^ ! atfa at<«»ttaa 
aaa^f a^ai c®ta atatata ?,r®{® atfa at^ i 
ata-a’ffca atata a«6ti® a*5ti® atfaai 
atata ®a aaia afaatfa^ i ata, atata a fata 
•sita attc®i? ai c®a !” ^ai®?l 4?®a catatfii 
a^a afacs afac® aaatc® fast? ®fac® ^®® 
a?iaa ; f®® atata alia® f®ra ata®9i, 
atafna^,— ®tfacaa, “4 afafiatsti, ^ata *ti® 
aa? atia, aria c®a 4^ aa« at^i® faaa 
®raii ar®-aata atatta f aiaa atiaia ®a® 
afai® atfacaa, “at®-n®ta ! atata at® aata 
catata ! atfa atc^ 'StMtfa® a?ai, faal aari 
faaaa faai, faaa a^atf®, fuasa «rt%® 
®f®a aitf atat® ®faai ^taii® faa® afaatf® ! 
^'grnartf «tata ®fa5^ji ®ra at? i atata atata 
at®aata ! atata •faw fa^ i” 4t®*i ata- 
stNc® arfa® alai r«fa ^®i® ®r®® atwa • 
atacaa sfara afa 4fff®a8 cata ai an®, 
®tai all® 4ic®t®a, f® caa faaia ^®tili a® 
all®®, aiaa ■staf® a's.fai® f®faaiafi®, aai 
ataatfai® ®aa faiat® alai Tiaata ®tata f®® 
®«®tfa® aa i l®i®lt at®®»i, aaftai aatat® 
aaaiaa ®'^, c®a® ®®f aiaa— *tH®a r4ta®ai 
®^,_^^caa a®i®a ataiaa aa, c®\®®ita fita 
a®^, atabiara atatan ca^, aa® aa?ta af® 
at^a ?[asiata 4ii®tF»® alai, ^®i«a aita 
®tlt ®faai, ata-aiatia ca c®t®^a alai 







i8« 


'Stf) f«fit, «tOT ttan 
trfwtws c<»itf%r« »c»( c?rnw 

•rtli*Ri ^ ir^« mfitm ^- 
jtt^cw ^ 'f« <tli'5 »itrn»i I fsfH ijw 
niH wtNcw «iir5» •it'fts^i \ 

CWli las 9t«1 W. ^51 f554tf»l« «t«l1, '5t91« 
liNt* *1? *?«, f*ir<t ?t>» 

fiiailfe *ttr«»I, «T5t* W '9 '5f'8t*(< 

^Itfs 5«tt «, 13 *15 t 

4 CW IjBC^ ait«f1 fifsiti? ^1, <3|f^»I 
'Start? atw, 'Btarti’i' s’ts-ai’isr ifii<it5t ’a?i?si 
6'5_^1 ll'^a Itittatfl I ^5t ! ^5t ! 

c»i« ^t»i-f5<r^’S5f ! 9t?, 
'■ttHt ’•t«i sisi 45(51 «(5^»ii (i'st¥ 5(jisr, "sg^ « 
nt’fs I f5(3^ 

5(15(^ (SI *(1(1*1 ^firai '^dci 5(t5iw*t 

«(st3!*l ! art g'3[i ! 'S^rn c^attts ! 4 

»I?S1 I !— C'St’lTC^ st^si 

l«n I 'sf^ nt’Ttr’s offisi "ss If® ! c'st’itt’s 
'Stf'Ht? ^1 as*! fas, 1tiart(t1 

at^l-stajaid *11 iflSW ! 5U^ I 1 

w] i5mt5(! iSj cii, S’? 1*5 iffaii 
asfiwctf !, f*K 'stll facstri^l ! 4 «(;(SI cl astitl 
wa, 4 Cl c«mfirt[st ^fai *(1?, ?ita c*fi»i 
aflfarasi-lfv «It«, 'si apfaita "tfo* 5it? i 
1?11 City'S 11 ^t*ll IS*!! 'jfsal 1t?« !" 

«(titJttf5(i« 4?!si ifa; i?ai fentfiita 
«t» 3-a[w *ttifiw*l ^fire's »i1fn»isi I ifta 
asiia i?ai I nti« 1*51 ^fiir*i5t i fisiv 
*tn (3(115 rural's I?c« aitflq | 

HanRsi ^TOIs i(i)«l fsn^tfias ??»l I f^fl iflft 
1» CTflKS aitfll*|5(, ^1t1 C1T1 1?t«»Ilfi»I, 
4? i\iitai-«tfii« nu« *tati Clil? It? I 
f«r5( 3’'5»i 41*1 itit I r*fs( *trii* aitfun, 
3tfi 411 It? C’StItl ! C1J*1 *Ml1 ciVutti 


fwitittii ^ti-niti iintciirm 'ititi 
Sdl-'Sti Ittsi 3t3l 311 ifi I *I‘tii's’t 
«r?t?iii, 4 5:1 ftirti 1 ( 1 ? D'B^'s it?ita n 1 
411t1 'Slfllll, fllll 1l*f(t 1(1^ f* CII ifit« 
itri ! itfi 'Sits itli 11 1 4? iti Vtii 
aaititii 4? iti-^w? fiiati fii I gi (3it?i 
4tM ? 'Ititl iT^ It? I 'SCI 4 ? utiili 

icire 41 ^ Kfi-fi’i:, itw, cn fi*! la's 1 

4 Itflltfl IC'S 411 llfll 9 *t11t1 1(31 1 * 

r* (SCI i?i 1 itfi 3titi? fii? it?i I (stita 
ifi's 1 C 1 it??ii 4tfi He'S ifm «tcii me* 
f*it?ai itfii I *( 1(1 'stficii, la's 'itiic* 
ici fici f* ! m itit« 11 cifici f* 1 11 , It, 
ail mta in iiti, ci *19? itita ifi* cm 
ifaci, 4iita ifi* iia«tci ititi ifaci 1 ici 
it?ita 111 ^ Cl *tita ifi's cm ifaai fiatcf , 
'itita flf® 'sf*' 3«f4i ifaatcf 1 4tfi fiiisi, 
itii-ii'5i-faaf^®i ita^, ®tilc® ®ii« < 1 ( 1(1 
11 IC 1 1(? I ftaf 4 1(1 1 I 1 CI, ®a® Citl 11 
*(11(15 Jicsf fici 11 1 11 , *tfi *tita« fii?? 
it?i ill I 4 iti-gi Kite** c'fKti 11 1 4 ? 
itci? Kfii, ita 'iKsii ifan itrii,iriii 
ititc* Cl cifici, stita? iti "ifici" 4?(ii 
* 1111 'iiumfic® Jici'a’ta Cl fn sfiat cm 
icia uitc® atfaic® 11 *tfii n 1 atf® ^itc'sa 
fig 5^(1^ ®sfi itfii I 411 iici ®a« dtita 
t[ci Sir?® i?ii ^riit's-iaii ificn— “it®:, 
ansae* 11 i?c® 'iifiai <*(«((* atu mti 
*fai ititn *tfi 111111 111 *fac®f*, 
ciVtiji «'?f® ii'5’i*i *11(1 ifi® m-i’fti 
1(?C11, *(lfi« 1^1 I" 4?*^‘I((f *1(311 
*faai ^ici^ta citi i?i, Stita *c? ufi® 
i?ai ®iit5t S', Ita li^ci Sir?® i?at«ii 
fifi itcatm *raii «a®c* ci*tc'? i?cii 4H 
i«i ificii, “*tfi iT?i, *19? it?a t* 1511 




i 88 I [ -S* <t«, 


’f'tl *11 1 'BW tflBT® 

OW ^fiwi '«*H -«lt *1 ^filW I 

(?R I 


iW^ifla « ^sWsf 

»i«*it wTisi*? CT, w*i<ft ftwm 
wf^fi fif» ^tw ^«.*n bIsi ^i«rt*i»it*fc« ««itf^'B 

«in c^O Twmn *« i 'b*i*i 
• iwi fi*i «, *l^t*1'?l ^t*1»1’lWt^? V 
f«^c«a «t» £^1*1 5tf ^«.’tf« *11® I 

'5«>’B'n*l« '^c*tt*lf=5<(*f‘t« 'StBfil® >*f^tc«r5 

'Sutw^ ^*1^31 >i^j« nft? ^«.- 

*«f«-Ht£*H »l<^*l r*i^t^l1 *It«(t5l 

*1 1 ^£<*1 c’rr*iaFif tftwu 

^»l'lit*l-r^^^‘l ^11*116*1) ?5t£T5 3S^ ^?- 

*rt*i *FWsi >ii*K 
^fUKI *lff« 

<f« <11^ ^Rj^iw? I ^r^- 

C^t^iasB C*lt*lTr*1 

*ttw*1 *lrtl £»!t*&*1t% «t?c- 

H*I<W^ <*1^ «(?»1^*1-«lf«^tt*111 

fsi^i^tfs^ w I *fic«*i c5»fM ^tc«sf ftitiren 
fiw*? I ^<8^1*1 «r^£f, 
>«««? ’3[t^ W? ^«.*lf%-^t*< f*1<l« C^»I*f*I 
C5il llm, ^l»ltB*11 I 

Vtft9 C^fw>l *1rt’B f*lf=»*1’lT^ 
•tflt’BH ***»! 

Ht*lf5ai «rt« B*1 I >«t ’Iflftil C’Bt’l 'j5f*1^ 

* “Transactions of Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol 
I 


'« '*wnt I 

C?fi»*i uit Ht*rf5iani ^ « aw f*K^ 

4w*i I ^*i’ratfe *»tf fi ^:*ni *ilt- 

^sjfeai »1'8»H ^fiiw 
51*1? ^filCT*1 1 <»t f«fs •rt’ltl*^ 

fww £lrt1 *FWSI I «!t*ltwi bH*« '•1‘S 

^ww rw»it« ^f«tf«[w*i ^ifn^ 

« C*f<B'5W f^l"t«I Il'-ia f<CTS I f’l-f*\«r,^^C5 
•It’ll *l8)« « 's*!! i^w *l»rT*iftB ^^•tf«^t*i 
»t^j« ’i^ai 'f'Kw *(t*if5ai >8 »i3t^ n^ftrt 
W8»I '«lt*l8*lt 'SWOT f5|OT ’»'8^I 

'BW’tm m*iftai •iftwts 

ItTCT ’Itft’IWS BOT ^r*f« B8I gtl- 
?«tww ’ifll'B f^tiltlTl *lt#t’I1 3)1 iTf«lfK» 
>rfsifBar 'bwsi i 
-iit ^isiftai^ fe? CB»ife« ft*i-g'i‘t-f*i88i*H 

'ft’tt'n ^c<rtfB« Itfl’BT? 
’ift'B '5WOT '«w{’W*i »t8j *i"'ia •pfiiw 
»itOT sitt I a*i, 

'8*1*1 ^*1«I fa’H^ *Htart8l 88 I 

8l1icn £888^8, 89t*W, 888 

'8 311881188 £8 fV 1(^81 8l8ff88, '5t81 W8tOT 
'8t£8t58l8 f88ftlf5 818 I f88 £•’181 818181 
tllOT 8W £8 81881 £«18 8f88ll88, ^181 
81 8f8C8, 8II^-f8t8lf88 818188 £8 f8 f88t88 
8C8J f88l8 8J88118 'SWOT W88i 8^1 £88 
8r88ir5C88, 8181 ?81 81^C8 81 1 £8 888 8181 
8t 88t8 Wi»8l=8l8tf8l88 8W 8fw 8^- 
fiC88, 'S18181 88't8^ lull’ll 8^81 

818^8 £8C8 £-*tf88 8t8lftC88 I 8l88 8l?(OT 
818 8818'?1 8^81 81881?1 *l8»!rt 8lf88 8881 
£8 f 818 15 W ’WII • tlUCII 

3188 8888 J88£l8*t8^ ^88 8l8l88 8rf8t£8 





*P(t« 

'8 '8^’lftf^ *twi*f3 ^Rftat «WISI 
jt ▼mi fifii ®R It? I »iwnn 
fsi^fe 4tt« CTtfl^ >R 11 ? ir»ltl •Itit? >*tT 1 tl? 

4tt« f»lfl^ flWI? ^*t« f*J«? 'tt?t?1 

▼fstfttaj? 

▼l?5t I «t?t?1 ▼11 1IT» f^CII Cl, Cl^tlfl 
11 ▼ll^ntl 11ic«? Btflll Ills 3111 ▼r?l« 
fil^ Cl ifmi ’itfui <*11111 

Iftlfhl IlCIi ▼«11iT1 1>C11, 

▼tits Wfl1t« <*11111 3111 ^C11 11^1 4* 

m apfSi ▼▼1 ▼ 5111^1 ifisi itg>ti 
▼til Cl, *icitc*ti c^ti fiHi '5Cii*if<nr^ ▼<! ▼ 
itifi!iltf*r ’titvi ▼it*i« i?ii I f®, 451 
f«»t it*if5a»itf^i af^S n«"rtiwi «ti «tt« 
11 I ,a5if«»i >11111 iiiftt® 1111 ^«.*tr3-f1i 

fij ^mi 111*11 ci«i, Im I'litli 
▼▼Cl C^ll ’tfll'^l* ▼111 11* I 

ciws cstiwi ▼li^it*i '2111 iliftta f®, 
>iiif%wi mfiin ▼fill ▼ii i*itti I 
fl<5 fe, >«lf«l»l1 ^11111 C1 11^11 

fi^mlij iti, cmi ▼111 ▼ii^ Tstii i >“>'0 
^felCir 2f»lfH® ▼118f*irit«'8 Cltll 'fllf^tll 

iiifitm ^iTitci ▼ritin ^▼H ▼riiitii I 

C111W1 ‘l^Cl^* illl* t^ttlf ><ISIC81C1»I !▼* 
cm mil mfiiaii mi isfe 2ti><si ▼tn ««i? 
*111^ fim « Mtii i-ti" ▼11(11 ifist 
fit^ ▼til I mfitaii 2 t^i»f^i«i •iiiiitsi 
▼ 911(1111 Cl fim «m ifisitii, ciitii 

▼till ^11* 2|f«t5 I 411t1 1111151 if^* 

i^tss tiit*f« mtiw^ I < ▼*( ISC** 

Its Cl, ▼itfli nfitwi 'gtmfms c^ii 
ii>i ^Mfii-911 ▼ <51111 ▼11'Jt ifii, Cl ii^t® 
*11 <51111 ▼<« ▼irt cilfi^ 

W11W1 S»ti fi'#i 51111 ▼(« ▼ff® 


▼ftw •iiti’i *11 1 •mimi *11 mf** ^m- 

fi* ▼^i ci\fi* mil Cl ▼iw\ 1^5 

15 HI*, ▼111 r*B>llHlW 1H1 lilt* *t1t1 I ▼ri5f, 
'*11111 Cl »15*I *1tH1 mfcai^f*^ ▼fssitiH 
▼till cm ▼«* C1WH HI* I ClHi^ 
HlHfitOf mifitHi ^11 *11 2tfH5 H*ltH1 51 
1*r5 211? J f®f3t ?<t1 ▼if*® >111 C1>^f* *llit^ 
CIS 1*5111 ( f®11t®5 flfimi C5^1* HUH 
*tflf6^ ) I *11 1*t® <* fill* 511 H1*t« *IU1 
Cl, mm 1*11I51 lfl1-*lf«5H ^1 h 1 *1*1* 
C*fVl5lf*tHH «fl?l C^**!* flflflH ▼ifHSI ▼*- 
HflH ▼fill alfHSlfstHH Cl, 1111 -Si fifi- 
Ca(*l1 ▼11 fit* 1 9«5U *11111 1H11 CH flill 
▼r*® ▼flSltlH, ▼111 ▼mfH* I 
1*5lt1, HlHfBtajS >1* ▼<■( CHiri5 ’Kill ▼ 
fimS Htll 11*®t1 ’ifl® ▼tUl *11 

fH*1 ▼fill ▼f*® *11 1*5llf I 

11V8 ’^tiiiH >« 5 u*ti 5 f 6 »i f** cm ckiim 

HtH* 'IHHH ▼l552riH’1 fl«* *t11ltl 
C*fl1tft5 ▼U 1*1 2(®iri<5 ®t1H I <«* H5H 

▼u filltii i"*< ▼mil Hti I fan c*ciim 

HI* ( fsfH >1* Hift HlHHHtllll 1*t« fl’IlltHI 
HH'ffH *1*1* ▼r*« ▼flSltlH ) ▼111 C112tl1Cl1 
*»U1 11H Hfll 15t ▼tIH HI* I C112t5U1fl 
HI C*CHl1tfl Ills ^ISIH iWtafI H*J* fHl^l 
♦fl5U*H I ) 

C*tH?1lCi1 *H1 fH*1 iflSI CHH1 CItiH 

mn mrscaii hhihi 51 ( iiHiitnii ) i*w 
c*iH'?Hii ifi® iwiat H*i* iti4 ▼ftr® «iti 
▼r*® ▼tIH I CItHtHI fim flH Cl, C^tHSm 
Itllafl H*l* 15H ▼riHfltlH, f®* *11t1 01* 
flllH H"*< ▼*H5 I C51»r Himi ▼9HUH1 
*11 cfeiHiHii itHKati artfiii 3111 ▼fiiifiwH 1 
1*UH *1111 ▼tiHfifil fi'8^1 Htm 
2 fm * 1(1 C511*I cfeCHSHlI HHfll ^H *f*l® 



•iftw 

%*t^« ^JF CT— ^FT «f?llFI^ 01^^ ^«FI-<5(|Ft 

?lr5 4f^fit« «r»i»tswi OT^«FFttw 

>lftlf»t'5 *fI|? f?>Fi:?tt5F ’isrtJF^FIW 
<filftCFI 9?P5 fsi:^ I 

5li5 siflK »(HtJ «F»I^tSF«n ^^IFI 
*tf% 1II«IJ I 1|SF1|FI 

* ftWFI *t«f *1^9 tffFl <lf® fsi^tFII ?P31 

^Ft I ^»|^F5F>iri f^ C«[»ir®FI iFtJlfPCT 
’ItCT *lf^r6« lift nf«a I 

<ftFt*rtFI « "FStf 

^^fWFT ’I'Rfpcar >i»ifJii 5? ^Ip® ’tc5rt;#t 
•1^J« .^?"l'8 ^t^i| «lf?« ^fil5tl?SF 

^fintrinF I 

•fl'S’fl CVt»i;?C^3 »tf«'®<lt‘f3 

f^5(r5‘1 >8 'St^ftlTFt f»iqit« »l|5 r»lRFI9 
I •fl'tSF ^t<91 « »(ST»| ^t?n«l 

tt^tWFI ’if?'® 4^^'® nH?!? 5Ftt, '5t51 

CT’it^r® c®ii I 

q^fl ( 'Btf ) 

CT •!#> ^C’tf 1 ^3 $«.*ia 43? 

«SIWrt 3t^»l «l3lf3^ 3'63t3 *t3'Q 
« *tt^5J-»*IC2?r^ 3?l'® »tfa33 ?fti *lt3 
»Ft^, ^ C’»t»13'V ^3«3 ^fim^CSF 5Ff3l»l3l 
•Ft^t® 3t3f®Cai *1®^ 35® ’Wt®tl® '3f»® 5?®tCf I 
*f1®tc?flOT®t 4®? C3P5t® *1'5I^ 333 '8 'S^t® 
■••t® 3t3 3t3 »I®®t3 ®ift®tfiSW3 I 3t*«ft3 

3^W® %55 «lwi 5^r5 »rs® 35 ® '8 3^J8 

'St5l®1 3* f53 ®(t3 ^31 ^f®®tfitC33 I «T5tfl1 
'3^ *1513® ittffFSV «®t®5 ^3®1 5lt'5 ^git3i 
333 f®3C®3^ f®®®3 «5t3 3f®5t{53 I '*t5t3l 
C3 35:®® 3trai®) 'St®lf5'® 33t3^® ^CB® 3193 
3tl, l5l ®mf33? f®’3®333 I C339 C9W3 31:33 
C3, 3l3f3M® r9t3tt 4 3^13 C35t 3^313 3t®3 


[«i 3^. 

3f|| f33 43l3tt®H3 f«% C3®3 

^5t®3f ^3!3l5 3f®®ttl3l 33t^ 

s®l3^f5-C4ff®^ ^f«3U3® 33 ^^PJtl3 «®tf®3 
5l3t9 ^>1.331 4|®f3^ f^3 I f3>?33t«- 

3ti:® 33t3 ^3.3f3 f53t3l®® 313CTI3 I 

ft’lfaW® C3\»Tf33 3®r«f3l3 C3\c3t^3 

31319 cat%f V 331 3t9 31 I f^31 3CT3 C®, 
f53t3® 5ll3 f3S33 3^®T® *(C®^ 3313^ 3t33- 
3l®t®® ^®®1 f®’53Mt®® 3^13 «F®tf53 1 

f33 C3t3f5’?^ >«33 3®1 313 31 C®, C3t?®t 
5^t3 3f®ai 5 ® 3t3 3®1-«®t5 f3l^3 391 
®t^c3 *rtt® I 

3l333C®t®9 ®43 3f®®tr3t33, f3f3 
t33t3 3 g3®C3® 3??I3 (31^1 3r®®t® C®4l3 
3r91tr3t33 I ^t5t9 3t3 g3®« 5^13| 31?t- 
aff 43? ^3313*®! 5l®tC5 I 31'^l® 5^13 
'*t3J!3'Sl39 313 3C!rtiffC3 3®t'3®T® 3313 
3133— 4t 3t?3 3ft 43 3?t3f®39 C3, 
'I®! ^BHiiCT 3|f3i9!3 391 319 1 4^ 3<3l 3®t® 

^f^93^ ^^3f3-3a3l 33«f3 319 31 I 3t®3, 
C3 4315 ^f^ap® 391 31® 3t5t® ^«.3f3 

3193 31lt39 C3^ ?933\ 5^13 3U® 31 I 

333 r®®®® ^1131531 3f9l3 ««? C®31 3t9 

C3, fVl 3f93t3333 f93t3l9® 3f^3 31< 

*rtl3r 3®t® «3t® ^?393 3f99tia3 } 3t3t3:3® 
'353313 4f *13^13® 3lrf C3%1^f3 *l3^t3 
3f933l« 5^9U3 I 3^ 3^31® 33133^ 

«F53l3, 3B '8 ^33lC3® 3l3® I 43tC3 
f3 43 f3'53 33t3tf|f %i®<|r3 faaia 3far®tf, 
31 fB®-'5319-31®3 43 '31^155 3353'JW9 ^3313,— 
3131 ^f3<jn:^ 3W13333 3113 f5ltf3 3® 3t| I 
,-4? 333 f33C9® ^1C31®31 3f®91 3l<3 

C3t3;53 f^® 3193 C3, 'll®!® 3f«333- 

3^3 3®13®1® ^«.3f3 ®t3 3l^33tC3 f3f^3 3® 
3tf, 43? t3t® f3f33 43 ^r33tC3® ^C3t® 


»lhl®13--«fT33, i®3» I 
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I 


is*! 


I ^ 5 , C'lt^sit^ 

'9W^ 'Bt«!ta fsn^tfs® ?S», «t51 
^ I 

^wc? r*i 4 fe 'QMwa 

«(r«?t*»-f^^?i*i »(t5i fe’tfi's I 

c*>si I 



i 

^«.»n 5t»r, >if (fa *f3 »u«fa 

atf«a i »fc«t c^itc^a ai«®ta 

f «'5 f'fal ^ca ^ta tilSai i f\m 

'«i|!-'>i#ta ^*itf«ta ww i 

c*!^ Jill'S ^laiaiTa arf® ®® 5 *i <J«T 5 ^«fr»i '5 
I »»t^u«fa *rK5< etfaai 'S’fiS 

«trar»t« «t>¥t'9 ^'s ’jfafla fac’f 

atwiaw |feai «»tf’ic'5c? I aU’lta 

’pfaai 5tfar«ftafa c»it» faf^s 's ^f%s 
a^»j tiia? ?f?ta «itatasifa 

'stf^w »itf^9j I c'fNi'® c^fac® 
WasitH ^ifafnai tlNa^a '«ttfaai cata iiff 
#ai al»i I aw aw ca «!|'8 a'tfare 

Jjaitla I catw afai «taa-afj?a ^ar faai 
^tfaaiawtwa ’^aaa «rfaan ^Frawf^a, fafaa 
faatw astat ijjciSa aiai aa at^a i 

afeata aa catcas afaw atfaa i 

cat? a^a,— ifltafca? 4^ faa aa atlca ; 
catw !*w caaia alww, a^atia 

faa faa atcaa car® caaia atf?c®w 'sa? afaa 
•a^ta caata «taa atai Sllcaca, ®tatw aca aa, 
^caa ciffta ^t«taa catata ait^Ta aiaa ^faai 
ai^a atf^faatwa a^ alw 'i^catc^ fl6ai 
^raatw I caia afiia,— ai^i « ata caaa 


aica, ^i^iW's ca’Iata a^tc? i va^f 
^fFtfaa ^-faa^aa ^ca» a?[|« a^ai 
anv 1 caF«[ afaa, ®ai '®tai, a^% 

a^ai a(ii|f^ <9 fas[irsa »ta a^a awa 
afa^ afafli« afias atatw i ><taia ?iia ?tw 
catiae «aas a's itaita afaw aifaa i a^«i, 
»iav faa a^j« aca atfata aafa aiw^ ««t 
afeata atcalsai 'aai caa i aw cal aw a<ia, 
ca aaa cata aaatcaa acaa ftacaa atata 
aicaa, itaiai 4l faaaaa aiiata cafaatl 
afaatfaiaa, 5ai %aratan ’i^ca? «faatf«ata, 
ca^ta casH ®a;tafwa aaa cafa aw a arwa-aH 
aa ; >al alata wtai 'Stwi* aifaata i aw®:, ca 
aaa aiwtci 4l fa caai faatf<ta, ®iata aaaiai 
elwi caata at®tcaa wwtf® caaaat*^ ataa atw 
a? ?ta aiffaai atwaat® alatfla i 
'Wtacaa 5cw <al ala) fsa alcaw 4tas®aca 
lai f®a aca i wf® attelaata ale® catew 
Jilaia fa «f®)^ aPaai wtfac®ia i f?iatt®ilt»i, 
catata, ?f^lt# w w»ta ■atsta c»w® Jilaia 
alata twa wfaai Taatcaa i cal aaa faaaa 
ale® atai ata ca, '^aa iiwa afa® wtata 
ale® ^aw 'atwcaa caaaif catata a® f®ai 
wtfaai ®aa ®aa ^®ai «waa®a wtatca -^af®® 
alatiw, waa ai ^ai at'^fao a) awafaewa 
a® tifaati® af'patca i af® ^cal sFilfwatc® 
.awata 'alwa >«®® ^at«i®a af®® alatfia i 
caatca catiw caaarei afaai ^ata nfai wfa® i 
a*8 ww cal ^Jifa® atwafa® aataatcatca 
C9ta aaia atatwfa® aa i Ifwa^afacaa 
wtcaai ca^® awa®; ^at«®a ) ««^® 

faat«tcaa «?fa^c®® <al®a «awfl ®wfatc®a 
^wa ^tw I «'■>* wcw ®aa, caiilaa, 
a)a® wtea ’Sa) af®« aa i 41 4®® 4)®t« 

atwaa® I lata a< cafaai cate® w?aia 





c*ft?ii ’»««*, !>r<t4iw 

*nftii ^f>iw c'f’ii fit5tff»r I Itif* ^ 
*rft5 s»nn Ow 4t«?*tt« 

w I CT <«^ ^<5 « 

»>"»t5in’i VB^i iit*ra 

%*tC? ft»l I «*lt^sj^«I fTCT 

itrB 'fllif’t wffl's v'B 4W5 >8 «rt<j[ ff tr 
*tf^ 0«TCf 1 cn ^iw* c*ltcv 
cn n’fws fiif^ai ^tw srt^ i c^t*i 

IftCT? C^l »l^ *lf«5 

♦Its?! ’Jtt I TOrtf»raH c»itiv «fti» c^, 

fsi'Jlfe 

«ttVt*f ttlC® •fl’f 4^t« '*t«5f*t« »tf^« ^51 
CTftrs ^t^i <11^? »tf5»iu*i 5%*! ?i» *1^1 

f»«i I 

^<<1 lgtf?«1 ’ts Rjil 5(fit 
^wtasil ’»fat*i CW11 ata ca, 

Jilai'i ^t»it» faa*! siw i ItSta « ^ ^lara 

««a’aa vtfaia 4«if>i?t»( 4t^t« 41^8 

«niltw «rtf>iai '#tia-aiga »ta 'S’jii ’if^'® 
aa I '9**1 4fta »itc? f®st a*i f«»i i »i5t^ 
4faa anPaJifafiiat*? <at ®a:-4t«a<ttf% fi^cn 
^tfaal *»’lwa f’laSfta it»ittai atfw- 

a«.»iiaa *ta «aat >r<9caa >iaa 
tai aa i ^^nroa at?nca ^ata 

>aaa9 a^ata i >«>%• titia aawca >«aif5 
cntaaa ^alfa'9 are's a^atff a i 'saa fa#!a 
fnwtaia ataata artai#ta i 'sai ata, f«fa ca^ 
*(atf5ta ca\aatai -aacatfa 'saatfa faafti a^attai- 
fawa I feaac^a atata'8 atf% •affa <a^atfa 
*afa 'attf i aaw »«ata cata ataai ata i 
atlfafaata cafafl affa faerfe carcfea aaicea 
%*ta «avata <a^afa catcaa 4^15 4f®t« 

*rt«ai ftatfia i eteta aafca ^ai 'sfva aai 


t'^iraw, 

aftiai aity® i 'statfaiaa acai •a^ atata 
atafii's fia ca, %ai aw-cafa a^ atfaai 
*rffaatifi *ata 'saa an? a®a ai faai 
caftrceta fa'sianitfaTOta faatiJ tai 

ati'B'9 a? «a:tOTtf arffa^at a^atcf i catia* 
*w[ata ^la, ^ata '9aa «». n. aa i ^ai «ta 
calata a's caata i >«^aa ^afata cat?ta 
atcaa •» lai alw ^^asfei ca\a ’®ifeai atal« i 
'fa'sia wta'9 c^ta ceta ?tia *«lara c*ftafa« 
at'9ai faati? i 

tlfita^rB ®?tatc®a a>re «ttafa? faaai a?5ii 
^faai caai faatre ca, -jlta ^a ^ta? a^rs 
ijiawf 48.. tlfa^la ^’fca atatif I 

4? a*a ci^ a? %?tan®a atai ca^taiM 
’tatataa i t^tcar 4>i»f ai<§ 'stfaca 
atfa*tca ^aaa l^ac'ea art^tta >*taa 
4f®ta ata I ?ata facaaa ca, lata faei; 
a<irca atfc® >aaf *tatatai ?"aaai^'iaatatf«a i 
etatw Irawa ^laa^ atfta aa«n '8 atatai 
cal aaca "'ti's: ^tfac® atiaii ^Itiaa 
atc^taa atia sFlc*! ^«itate aa i ^atrs^ 
afaaana <alara facat® aflatfwai ca aaa 
®^ta a#a ca^, cal aa feaifatcsl atfc^ <a?a 
ai"aa afeai atcas i c^ta ca^ta ^atatc® a^a 
aial ata ai, Pp? fa^ta ^^^tatcea ^t?aff e 
alai I caaa ceta ata lai 'aatataa i 
awa i| ailfaa 'stfata atfa <ata ^l^racaa 
aaa aafe lai Itawa afaa 's i^twa laa 
atcaa laa faai atli® caai faaifwa i >«a[a 
«fl« l?( asatsa ^catsa aa ai i fa!{ia*fwfa 
»ta lata ^3 *(ti»itia siara 'srats^a f¥aa« 
^anw alatfiai >«af6 laaa <ftl 'ija lata 
lafrari i 'atata-aca <al a?faa aaa afaw 
apfac® lai ataa ajjc^a atai alatfia i 
<a»a a?^r«ia feai atiafw attal *rta[fan#a 







cif'ci w *>l, trf^ I 

« ^3Ft« il’STW ’(t?- 

(Tw «rf%wi ftrtfl ’qNtfl f«»<? ^f?- 
mf I f^i c^T*» r>!^Ttfl 

W11 ?.M 'ft^o »I<I« 

'tc^'s ^ai>i9 f^ sn >iw? i >ai^« 

'#t^t5l 4? 'flip? =»»!> 

Sit'l, ^T^f? »(«I ^f»ni aJ5l 

miffs'® %»|SI } ^«9t< ^If»tt?t 

5^91 '^tf’ufi? I •fl’Tsi f^, 

•f'Stftfl JITOi ’l'^3 

sitl I «t*t '8t»i c^rT^ 

^jf^a f n^^ta, tafa cait^ 

I ?tat aS’F, >11 ni^aa ^atwa ^aia 

^ta ca^firn »ttt»i 'll i %<, ci 

>flRer»i 'Strata 'wait'^ta c*in?i; *iata «t«a 

tfft aa I afatat ai<iai^a csifa faajt« af«^ 
ft's ca aa«f a^i f^raa ^afat^ aiyataw 
aa I 'Stata '8 ^aiaaitw Saitatrsa 
aciaii aa i a^®:, caa»[ aata ?artr 

casrt >aa< «ft? •aa' capta afafa® ^tca 
atata att®« ca^ ^at«^a at'«ai faaifaa i 
®aiiai t5 a?fta '8wa >stta aa caa >iia^ ta 
cftfe'«f»ia 'saa a^twi faa i aiai ata, >^ 
a®*i «r»a a«ata aa's 'aar r®|®fa 

aaa faa 4a< ca aifa a^t® aa ^i^ alt® caai 
faatfa® i atai a^a, afo® fa®a ®ai caa ^at» 
afat® mfa® ai i ca afeata aai afata <i,tat 
cafi® 'anva ®tfaai afaata ®fa®, >a«faia 
a®ia ®tai faata ®fat® faf^, 'a®faia cattaa 
aa alt® aa faiaa ^ ^ ala i fa®a ®a- 
aatiaa ®ti® aaaa ^la^® af«® SFif^ ® 
|l arfaaa faw cai® ^tat® at®aalai a%i 


faata ®fat®a i ttaitaa afaaia ® ®'«iaaa^ 
aajaaaiaa ®ia «tti?la ® attiifa® aa® ^®tati®a 
faaaiaa atf® ataa catiaa faata afaatti} 
aaa aatal i^aaart ffaia ata ca, ^at® 
aaai ata i 

faa catai alt® '*r®a ai at's^fa® ®tta ? > 
ca ®^a ®t®ia, atata aiai ^faai atfaai *ira^ 
faa®a 'i^r«t®tf ® ®rat®t?, ^ata c®t*( Tfia 
4t®a ai at^fa® at^flai ati® >iia? faaial ai 
ca ?ta ale® ®fa® alai atatcaa catata 
®ta ®^acata atita®® c®a ®faai ^tt ®tat® 
ata T 4 a® afta aa®i i 'srtfta atta Ifatai 
®®ata attar aaraa »ta stfafata ®ti®ta 
fa®aa afataa, ^tatai >« aat® .fla >aa a® «*jatH 
afaal faatta® i *«fatiti>at. ar®t®® ca, ati 
ati®a «ta® artatt® a® aaa a® alaa 'j;'}* 
alt® fagi® alai ®tati®a ^ «tai® ^® alai 
atta, c® ®ftl ®tata at®!»ta ^tat® ®faftt« 
®r®® aa I 'nata^attatat® ar®t®a ca, ^fita\ 
®faa® 5F®tai® ^<jata araai^taa ® ati^f®® 
c»arfa^a at®a«5tia alt® faf<aa alai 
®tatt® gilal ata ? ®tai alt® I feata *a®f® i 
caa >ala® ^tat® afaal faatta® ca, *|faata 
®ttaaf®fa alt® nata ®ata ca ®a® ®at'f ^^f®« 
alai atia, ®ta c®l ®a®l ^atat® <i!ati® fafaai 
®ti® I r®®®®a««®a itai® lti#t®i fa®t® afa- 
c®®caatara ®tcaaf®fa ®atr»t®a ^«.®f®-ft®i 
c® nt® alt« aata ®ata ca ®a® ®at< ata® cat® 
^<.f®9 aa, awa ®iala ®f®»a afaai,c®l ®a® 
^afttta ifaltc® ®t%i ®i'? i ^a «al 
aitaji aai^a ®®a®a, ®tai ®it® »it®, ®®at< ® 
®l®® Mfaiaa atifa ®a^®ta ftsta afaal 
cafaatia® i ®tati® c® ai®a ®a® atia ®i i 
ca®at<wr alt® alai «if® catat® 

V ... ^1 ca® ®t® ata, feai atara atala af®- 





i4» 

aw *iTta I ««»*f 

CT«n 5)1 ; scar cnari cac^ra 
ftaia ^<ti t *iaipBa aitc*i 

4t«n»i'9 4tf%caca«c« ><••■> ’S'fecac’t fec^w^i 
^facB r^tatcf I caM lai ale's aa^i 
ca% I scara 'ata>^i ^rf^asa ^faai cal caca 
’jfaflc's wrtfac'5 alia cata a'rt'fca a® caia 
sar alc^ arfa'a alias aa, 'atai siara ^timifira 
alw ^«,»ia alc« •itia, lai ^^ta 

arai ata ai i atai a^at, c^ta ^u*i >al a^»i 
awa a[*o atfatca's fawta 4 nacaa 

c*ttav^l ^ca ai i 

"atiflai ata ^atatc^a aa® tfttatfaa 
faaa*i ^aaaa ^faai ataaata aia 45 ? ^aa 
ftitca ^aa'ta alafif 1 cal aia aaa cajtcaa 
caia^ta ^aa’tca ^ca ’t’ria- 

%a ^fia ^tcataatai ataa ^taa ’afara wtaa 
afacaif, ^atai 4a 4afe faatl-fasia all-, 
iSatal f«a faa ca\aaa^ alai ^^a caitiaa 
4af 4aata afaata afaai atca 1 *(c^ catca 
aia afaa, ^atiaa aa»aa aiaatiaa aiai ata 
cata a««6aatli at^faa aia caatca atfa 
aifa tffaaaa '« as^aai aa^as afawa 
aracaca 1 latiaa afa ar?la aca 1 aaar, 
aia, «aaia, caaa ataitalcaa faaa atfaai sea, 
laicaa afa« calaa faafaa 1 4 fail a'jaai 
aiirata aaia faaiaa ata 4'5tlca atia ai 1 
a'aar ^ alcaa latai all ai acisa ata 
atata 'atali «*taa, 4aa caia caitfaaca 
caiar atfaai alia aa?(ia ^fawia, aaca^ 
ai aiaiaar aca faaaa sfaiacai 4laca 
sfacasfaca afa latai c^ta aa«. a««siaa 
faail ^a, 'sca ^ata 'atalw latiaa afa- 
acaa afaa^ ad *, 4aa fa, cal atalci 4ftal 
latai aiwl alfi ^atc® caia faafaa ai 1 


'jfalta atalia 4| aa a?H» ai ar^aai aaa 
nflltia attfaai aif, aaa ^aai laiRraca 
lai afa 1 

«ai-«?faiaa cafa a^fc'l ^?i aaai atatiaa 
^tcatsa aa 1 aa.’twS aiaai ®5ta arf^a 
atfai® atfa ai 1 ^?i fa afaa'Icaa aai- 
fasi atcas cati« «tfac® atfac® atfaai 
’jfaatc® ataiaa’fa aca, ®t?l ca atca ? ®ata 
aia fasta afaai afa 4 aacar cata aarfa 
at«ai ata, 4| tcac» aaai a?a1aa atai ^ata 
aia aalai afaatcaa 1 ataic® 4l aetata 
aa ca, ®ai c^ta a^tca aa «ra?ta fla 4ac 
^ fa'a^a ^?ta aai faai ^atc® 4| ^a?ta 
^fai® alatc® 1 ^'s.’iia^ a«a®: -I aaa 

fa’ia ata^ atila ^a?ta a'lata fla 1 ata- 
ana ®ta afaai 'atfaca cal afa fa*?, fa*? 
®aa aata afan® alai atfaia 1 caia aa, aca 
cal aaa aai aa"aa afaifa® alai 4® 4a6t 
fac«a ®t®ia atai afaatfla 4ai aa'aa at® 
4ffwt® ® «f»t® affasata ®af®fa® a|al 
®acaca ®^a ^a-?! art® alatca 1 atai aS®, 
®®t.«?t«icaa «taa alatafa «itaai faf^®area 
atfac® ai aifaia® lata «tr®a®tcaa caia 
faaal atatcaa ®«rf® aca 1 

lai ^taa af®aca ®ai afai® afac® aclia 
atalcia «t®tca af®® aica lai ®af®fca 
ataata aai 4l®ca lai area ®clia fac® 
a®l ®aaa ale® ate®, lata caa ®®l af® ata 1 
IflaciJ afiil fa®d laf|® aIca l®i cal fac® 
aa I 41® ® afaai cac®c® »> atia aa 
ata, ®tatc® lata caa lai ale®® call : ®®atc 
Ijn afa aflata ar®a faaft® fac® aaa ®ffc® 
ate®, ®tai alea afalt ale® lata ajaata ®tf® 
%a ®fafi ntea 4at l®i atf,a«eaa Iss >*»eaea 
c’ftffca, caata®ta ®if® a? ati® lata aflaea 
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^ I 


I 41 ft«n 

^ ^1 in I ®IE1 

^ 4^? 4^ CWro? s««fl| 

'^•1^ I "Jf? 

<tfe-*tl«H 45? *(t«f 4tf>t«! »tt?, 

4t ’JiT’ffa ^l5?i «rtt^ I itf's 
4 ’tf% 44f?C4 4'5 % ’JN^C'5 

sitf^cB ♦rrw *11 1 44» ’it554n c'B'f ^firni 

*ic«t fsRW « *11,— ’if^w 
^itft«i *tc? I 4^ 4t4tn %%\ ®«iw 5(f»iin 

c’fi*i« fBBw ^^*13 *tt» *n, ’H ^ti- 

4W d^flin ^51 c’l’itsi’frt 41^4 4Hits «trtt 
«tf4»l *f« i® 4^9 ’tfa‘t4 41 I 4$ «t««f9I 4145- 
^185 4tl ^14 ’tf^l ffrtis 44t»lf4«t?5 54 
4T4 IJtf^H 'Jf«t5t5 ^«I5 »fl'? I i1»V 4t5f 
5151*1^14 4|4*f 44f5 ®5F1 *1%4 itirf?*! I 
f4:»I45 41145 '5tf5l4 5tfil 4111 «(tfe^5 

441 414111 «41 414145 44^1 54«, C11415 

44 4191111^11 4tf4t4 1119 1 

llWfll 44 ^411 11 ff1 1 4t yC95 IlfCI 
41511^1 ^11 4l41ffe 41 I > 444 4141-19 
'5f41 41 4lf5i 4^1ir44 1 ^11 

4li5l4 Itl^llflW 4441 Cl <*154 f5C4l4 4t^, 
4141 48r4| (411 1C11 ^«.lf4 41 I C4l4 
(914 ^4ll f49Cl 11^ «(591f 1tC4 I ^lll 
^ifVell If411 (1(4 (4^ in >114(41 (94 
4fll1 C4C1 5t4^4 41 \ 4141144 14 4^11 

11(9 I 914 914 >Sl ftlPK 1l4 51 4tl1 5ll 
>115^ f44(15 5im 51(1 ^4 1l4 ^5ll 
f5^1'41 1 <4^41 ®111 4f4 It’fl lf41 4ll 

4^1 ^4141 ,f44(ll 41111 >114 >44 5l4tl 

>14 >44f4C4 4H <141 >14 >14511 '^51 1C1 
Ifi lift H4 ^11 4(1 I (5 441 
4ft 1411<1 Ifim Cl^.CT'lft 
\C4 *rtllft4 411 C4 11 fm ^ 144 4C1, 


®41 (it Id ^141(11 41(1 4ft 9^4(45 
>14^ 111 414 felfin (41 I llftd .Sr 414 ^4 
(4111 I 414 414 111 4ft lift 

lilt lid (411 f4l1(4l ll^fl'^ ^414^1 
91141(11 tl4J41 ®95 >0(4C1 >1441 f4«1 
<a4S« 5f4C4 41M, 4141 14144 411 ^ftlU I 
til lid >1|14 ^4114 film imil 44C1 
4411 ^18(4155 llH 1ft4 I >4*» lll(4 4l4l- 
(41 (4C1 >14511 >14 «i;i114 45 I 14(41 
1(1 4ft^f4C4 ^41 514 4111 4114 

45111 11451 fulfil I Iftllft (44 4fll1 

Itfllll Id §411 §lfl4l4 4ftl1 (4(14 
>14(11 411-lf55l»1441-'9l 44 iftll, (511 41 
§4l5 ft4[5 411 4K51 4f5(4 1541 111 ift, 
— 9(Sft (5)141(1 441 4fl5U 441 §41 dSI 
^41 ftl, 4«5«: 9(iafl 114 4fllH 

Ill'S §415 f«4(55 4«1 (4 ^41415 fldl 
iPll^l 45 111 I >ll 45115 11 

§415 41"1C’f llftll %5l 55(4 If5l4 4§5l 
1ir4d I 5141 4§4, .Him §41 41541 <5 4? 
>45< 5115 451 ftH 1tf45l5 451 |4I 44 11 
'lftap4 4(5, lift 111 1ft) 41(5 ’jriftl §11 
lft4 41 I 

§4ll >fl4<8 4ft 11551 dft(4 IftH 5tl I 
4111514: 111 44 >45: 5ll^tC45 4l5 fiH I 5ll: 
49(15 451 fill llftm 445 §4l5 §lfi4ft 
ifm (1(1 111 §«.11 4§51 11(4 I §5rtl 
11(4 Hd (life 54 1§ dll 5111 >4'«ftl 

§11(49 (4l 45(1 41 I §411 C5 Cl 4l4^ 
44(1 4ft, C4 45 iftH (1(ll ID 4(8 I §41 
4lft(1 §411 f44(l 411 411 Iftftl 9W1 

dftCB 11911 511, (414 (4ft 9|ft in 414141, 
(41119 11 48(11 111 ftld (11411 411 4§4ft I 
4141 4§4, §41 4111114: f44l >•• 4fll 

§1(1 ««4ft Hill « 4l(4 4tll §1» 



Jifw— I 


[«1 




'iW«: »• ntt»! '1«t ^<R ^<1*1 

«•• ^t»i, ^1 I 

?tf« 4^ >*t^T? *IW I C»ts« ftw 

»t^<f ’^•i, «rnt wgt^*!, cwf^w 

’«ltc*lf3 ^<(1 irCH *ft'5 I C^tST 
C’ft^ S '^1 «t^W? ^'5 '^fttffilT 
’I'filW ««»l, ««? C»rt? I C^T*J C’Pt*! 

flf« %t«, ’(W OT ^91 cmfeswa 
9Htt<ii I 9t «tf 

^«. »lt»I I f«* fs* ^tWI 

S’ltft'i wii ^rr^fi *ft«r. c’rc»i'« 

»l"1< *tfil55 ?[t5 *11 I CT *I^»1 

>rt?CTfl c>i'«f*it >9 *ww ^<r<9? 

’I^l ’Jftfl? * 11*11 1 |U *1 ^ 9 »lf ^«,'5 C»Iti:*|( >9^ 

*1^*1 ’lull's *11319 =»r95l1 I f®w- 

*115 ?r?5t5 «93*»r *I11f9l® ^ 5:1 r5«5l fgl^T 

f*t^f«15CT5 *113f9'9 *55 55 I 

5151 C5t55 f551111 C5H^ 55 ^1 

5l5l5f*15t §5U5 541951 5f59l C5f55lC55 C5, 

C5'l9 « «5:f5 5»t® ©515U55 5C5I 

«t5l5 I <9^ ^51515 55*5 5C5 5515 519 I 

C^5 ^1 C5'l9'St515, C^15 ^51 «55-«t5l5, 

C515 ®51 4^ 4151155 551551 I C5C5I5* 

C'9t%5 ®515 555 555 ^15 ^JB* 51 5?5« 
^5^ 51551 515 I ^Vlrl till’f 55WC5 >9515 
^51 5f55 9l5lf55 •, 519115 5*51 Cl5155 55 
^1155 ’151 ^f1s^1 I ^5lC5ll95 

5f55 5^ > 95^55 f5C55 f5fai5 5115, 555 51 
5It*lt5f55, C515«^, CVtf595, 5151 5 5l5 5^15 
5115 I ^51 4l555f»l15 15^5 515^^5555 1 $91 
C51515 51t5f5f^5 5 C5l9, C51515 5I15f555, 
5JlS[r555 C5k 5 5Jl*p5f55 ; 151515 51 511^55, 
C5lf555, 5 <95lf5f55t55 5r95 C^f55 5515 55 I 
555 5 '*l‘^fl55 $515 >95 >95fe $5l9l5 I 


>95^15 51515^8 15 *nrt< $51 9$C5 51551 
f55Tt5 } 55151 '95ft« «955 519, 5l9l <9 55(55l5 
51551 515 51 I 55tf5 ’jr55l5 C5l5 ’l9ll<5 
5f95 $515 5lf« 5lt ! $915 $519155155 

>95*1 591155 19 1515 555 5f95 $9l5 59 

95 51 ; 5l5l5f55 f51?t95 4lfi»5l9l5l $91 

'5515T15 f5f51« 5151 915 5^®*, 59 $9l5« 

>9t $5115 5r95*t5 5151 9^1® $$15 ®51 

9^5119 I $®5 19rm®1t® '9$5I5 591^ 595 
5r55l15 51®51 515 •, 159115 $9151t®5 15^15 
r5555 51 9lf®t5® 9f55®9r55. 5f®®f9t95 15915 
1®15 ®115 155115 4I95^& 9^5lf95 I 
(o) 

5f55l $5>1 9'll® 1®15 ^5 59 519 51 
9f5t5« 4 % 71 a ’5f5'4l5 5l9^ 515915 
5f9 515 I $91 *5f® 51919,— 5l99la I 5«.55 
5«.55 15 95, ®T9lt® 9$ ^5* 592T 55515® 

$91 155 5'9I 951 5ltl5 5f551 915 95 51 I 9l9l 
9$5*, $5l5 *i®5'9 51 5lf9t5® $91 5$$ C9^^5*- 
559 59 I ^59 15119515 9t9l 9® 9l5 

495 9r55t19 451 19l5 9115 5191 91951 C9f55l5 
f59l 9f5 519, 5551514* ®l91t 91951 nft ® ft 
451 ®1919 91515 ^5Wlf5t95 91$ 955 f| 6 t® 
5,f'§5l 515, 955 91S5 9151 45 95, 95551 991® 
4tf^l5 9915515 9l91 91951555 195 I 4515 
$915 515J1 f5«l9 99 } 495 $91 55915 51? 
5lf5 *ft65t "^^f®® 9tC® 951 515 I 4t 9159?! 
91?1 915® 9® $91 9191195 ^5 995115 5f®® 
9^1 5119, 19 19 99155 9919 515 ? ^1$5H 
99919 9159 19, 41195595 4t95 5«« $9151® 
95 I 5191 9$9, 4$ 9t59lfe 9l?1 4tf5 $9tt 
*jt^t® d^f95l5 *t.C^ 515^ 9915 *jj95l 919- 
f59^9 915 I 99915 51141® f95l5 9t9t1»t5 5119 
r9f9l5 9ll95l 511915 $91 155 1951 9t5 1 

®59fl49il 9115191551 9t9tl55 515 9991 
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WJ >IW 

W CTH '8t?1 »lf>JT) »lf?»l I 7(It»tt?8 I 

fir>«t9taf »i^w^ '^fSc'SHs i sar >8 ’?c^i 9 
^fWtW I ^?t»ltc«ij 

4tt? 45^1<r>f« f^^T«f ’tt? C’T^rsi 5tra« 

?C»I ^t*rai siwtv C?Nw *tt? S)1 1 

fsifec^l^ f?»rf’I C?f^?tI85l a, >*lt?|*t 5fH"t 
C'ft^ ■srf'sfw’! ^9 « ^^9 'Stl^ ^I 5 ; 5 tc^ 

?|51 ?(T5 I ^l.>t«*l «ltce 3W1, 

"^9, ^5*1 '8tf^t*I'S '»I1«9 I 

319^, 9 ^9T5(J f^«I»lfC4 41 

>1^ ’'trf'^^f’T si’fj ’ffilSl ^«TW?I ^’H'? f*l<« 

'it^tl'f? ^9>i9lC5|3 ’fet 

9 f 45 l % ^f 95 tC 55 « C^l, 4 t > 19 »I 
'^is ?lt« H 3(f|«t ®C65 4f^t1 ’It^Sl 4^ Jit?*! 

91^I5T^ '9f9’t ^»lt5 ?|1I1 <!(Tt9 I 

4 ^ 9 ? 5 »t?f»I sltW * 11 W® ^Sftfif’tC^ «• ; «• sitisi 
*t«i ^r®5p4r ^f<i£9 ?? I ^?uifa C'i’t® '«tf« Fi'« I 
^f'itf> 5(9 c^c4f 4i(fM »C3, 

^wl c>j c’li’fs 4it5r I 's^T’itc'ra ca*i’iif®a 
^fw c’lin Ki'9 4’?£ ^i«ii 

^ 99t^'5, '9W?') 49 cni’fl'9 9f9l9l91 55t® 

’IT'St^l C’f^f^l'® ’Itfil'Sl’^ I 4‘!S»( C^’f 

f^f»t4 ’lf'5l«T«f9l?T 4ti; SI9C4H1 ’I«ljf5r5l 

'Itf’lt® CT ’ifWl #tf9 f*I9t*f 9£^, '®1^1 9191 
9f?Hl *tf9C9?1 C^, 4?ai»t 

>119'^ ’ift’lTI 9^5 9f I 4J1S ?t95| tflll ^^BTfill 
?ff99 C^% I cn n9»r ®9I sitf5£9 9f9, C^ 
^f*!^ ’!tN^t-‘jftt9t1 9sr 5 >19^95 C»l'«f*l 

^if®® twr? '5[9i*iif £*19^94 at’iaft-’ifs^t'i 

9I991 I 99 ^§9, ’ll C*!^ 

9^9, ^91 9t9 *tt9 I ^ ^1 


'^ 9 |r®« 9 ?t® C 991 915 91 9 lfe, t 99 ^ 9 tl 99 
9 t 9 ^ 9 r»ia 9 t 9 t« 9 t? 99 t»ia 4 }tir«i i^c® 
apC 9 ^£5 9 ff 9 ai 94 £'l £9 ' 5 ^^£it 9 f 3 t 9 »I 19 9 £a I 
^ 9 |Bt £9 >*tta 9931 £91 9^91 ’Jf'tata 9 »ltfl 9 £«II 
^81l91 a£9 (‘■♦9 ^9»l£'9a ^9Ta£9ai 9991 

% 1 »l £99 f«t 9 a 9 l£® 99 f 9 £ 9 a ’J 9 t 4 aifl 
>1£al9 9f9ai >lT9i(t£9 *19191 9fa£9I £9? 9_»I1 *11991 
919 I 4 £nir 9 £ 9 "f £99 49 9 f 9 St 9 9 ? 99 it £9 

499*1 15919 9 lf"f 9 9 £ 9 I £»l ^£99 £fti? £ 9 t? 

9191 8 ^®19 *l 91 «f *11891 f' 99 l £9 I £9919 9 t 9 
f*!!®® S 9 lf*t 8 99 ^ 9 f £99 9^9 f 9 rat® 9 f«»l 
'»( 94 l 9 «)- 9 £a 9 919191 ®191 '» 19 l 9 tC 9 fBftl® 

*1191 919 I 

£«HK 919^9 999 l£« £ 9 £n 9 « 11'§89 91 9 tr>£»I 
919t9‘t«: 9^19 *ll5 W9fel t^1*11® £991 919 I t9l 
99191(3 9^£® *fr|S1 91£® I '^£9t9£89 
£9 ^ 1?9 ’ 9 l*t 9 ®£ 4 f ' 94198 ^, £ 991 C 9 ’ 9 £* 1 ^ 1 f « 
fe^ 1 *lt« 9^919 9^1991 I £9 £9 IfH £9l 
'S(£t 9 £ 9 ^ 9 ®*! ? 1£99 999 « 19^19 £»£9 

£®1918 99 r 9 lt' 3 , £®1918 >at®;® 1 »l, £®t 918 9 l 
£9*11 (9399 I 4«t9 atfs f9'3«99 39 9?£® 
Blf99s ®«Hni® £991 919 491 99 J 1£?9 39 9^£® 
5919 919J1 ^9 99 i 93«S 99(Jl®t£»I 43 3^19 
9£® 9® ^3131® 9591 91 £ 3 , 4 tl®: 3 t £3 £95 
99£99 9£<II ®1919 (989 99 I '*lt®* 3 t £3 3(3 If 
^919 939 l 9 9591 3391 3*613 95 £® £ 3 \(? 9 l f 39 l 
^3l£3 9£9, 319 93 Jl 3 tC 3 ®31 £ 9 (f ^91 3 l (991 
3(3ll£3 9£9 I 9191 9^3, 3 t ®(99 £999 ® 3 l 3 t® 
9 f 39 43^1 999 3t£9, £95»3 £319 £319 9tC98 
« 3 t 3 f £®9 913 J 1 3'5J9 31591 3 tC 3 I 4 f(®- 

9399 3 t? 9 t 9 "t 9 t £99 %91 8 «9) ®ir 9 £ 3 , 313 i 
9 U 93 ^*5 95 £® '*^5 35 l 3 , 3£^99 9 t£ 99 l ^<*5 
95 £« 9 *£3 *rtl®, 491 (®£ 99 I 9 I 9 t £93 >-5 95 £® 
I 95 ®tr 93 3 ll 3 95 ^ 3131 ® 95 c® £331 9 l 9 l 
4(33 8 9£®39 9 t £98 >*t («9399 ^ 3 t 3 t £®9 9 £ 3 J 1 





^*mii ««f<tt»i ’(tc’n %%c*r « 

>8^ '•t w I 

C^'W >*1 ’WPl 8 fllf«l^ »RRI >«« 

^*irB « CT, 'Btfl S|'»3I ?tll H'® CT»lt?,— 
w c^R Ttf*f st^ra RW< ^%V9 
I C»I f« ^<s(t'?t« I 

HtCT *tfaf5« I «rTft'»»tc*u c*rrc^ ^&*(i 

«WIW ^filfl Wl « f^*«f Rf«'fJ 5 ^^sttw I 

»lr®0 'jItCT ’(ttnfl 'Btfitl'T 4'?)I»t 

I '5't5» RWt»tc& « f * atw 
*tt^fl»r, 'Bt?!? ’9f5»CT’« 

Wl CTTft <11 ^11 

cm ftitff'j I c^i c^i ^iis< <1, 

cniti ^it * 1 ^ 1^1 ^ »rv ^^t*ft'8 i^5ifs»i I 
'll ifesjtl ti^'8 »•%, s*«>, S>*8, >..%, '>'>••>, 
ifcoo, ^Ki.^, SWir, mitt’ll 

IWI Itw fill*! ’It'811 1t1 I 

%t«5i'Rii?*i <rt*» I 


c^ ^ ciR’Wi 

^1 

cwwrficinr ft w i 

( i<fti ntfiEWT 'St<r« ftcin *ffc '5 

*tii»ti -at^ ) 

la ^ifia afiai iswi cat*i ai'f 
imt^i ^fiitii5», iitica ®rt8t- 

CTViWI^^ *.!»... . . 

c<w afitl atwtiT I cm ‘cii’ 
icai Raaita sifti*! ^in'ai •tfstc® 

atfii Cl 111 atfire f|*i i si^t 

iitaii ana's ‘c?i’ acai fs fii, it'jii i?tf« 
sifs '«iafa a< ata® ilmi cm m < 
a'afai aasaspi alia I'lita aicii atitfas 


stita catiaRw ii«.afts aifl «w«t 

an, m ;— 

“c<ri< n smft 1) ai” (nisi) 

cii a^fisTi -at^asa sm-a<flsti aitan 
s^lScs ‘CT1’ aa flftiis( ail 'aijy ilina, 
m— “aflltia 'liitfts^i 1WW CT1 aftai^i” 
‘aft 1CW1 tiitfta sii i)ftfat*( i’ ma itii 
aaita I 

aifama aftaatii aatitia afss cii- 
iTtaitsi anatstli » s^fei stn ‘ni’ aiai 
^laa utui afsinsa ;— 

“s«n ciiatl ffiifs it^ftftisi cai aa Icsr- 

SlftltllS I 

maitiCTiii-^^ftfs siaitati caiaftft «* 
fsft C1111 iB?ial ‘C11’ acai i^ifsaia^ a< 
afttrifa I 

ftassati Its cam aiaa 'fllaa a< aftit- 
caa ;- 

“wtatu ftaatii aiatcai si'^lfs itcitwi: 

ai nisi I 

citf itwisj ftiftitcsa— 

“atins #tsis IS citBis catsis ftft i 
satwi Its cats*: a ics a^ ^nts: r 
asftsli s| faftitna— “cstsatiai:” 
asm niacai ^a ital cstsata ii ftftwni i * 
cats;^ai 'aia ai" 6 tsi ^ifts afssaas ‘ni’ 
acai alas' ftfit^a alcsl ^ifts ni*sisi 
iitiiti gaa:ssia an sftitiaa, iii 

I consider that the very idea of divine 
powers sprani; from the wonderment with 
which the fore-fathers of the Aryan family 
stored at the bright (deva) power that came 
and went, no one knew whence or whither ; 
that never failed, never faded, never died and 
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^ 'itt 


were called immortal. “Maxmiiller’s' ’Science 
of Language ( 1882 ) Vol II. pp. 565 - 6 . 

>*1151 '8 Jl'Sli® 

‘«V *tm cwt«s(t«fcvt *1^51 ctr^cn? 

1*1 ?w»c*t <*tT« I 

< 8 ^ 1*1 ^tCTlSSlI 

I ^^1*15 

cwn n<«ni _v , ■ 

"n«t*r ( c'sfisH ) c?^- 

C?^'51, 4^113 

C'T^'SI, 311 i— 

“Cl ClltWI fltlj’ftlll 1131^131? I 

ir?tl**T<f»r?C'5 C13tC3l 3®r31t 
I 55131 II 

“Cl C1111, *3fl4t3 Kiel's ■flsft- 

31 , 133 111 ^C 33 «138 'il^ 111 , '*1*131 

f3» lf*1l3 1WC111 1't33 r 3111 3lf3 15111 I 

’iri^l'ar c«f^ milt C 1 C 13 51 Ticlti f«i 

liar, f%3 11 , 31 fati«. ( «««» ) miltii ifil^ 
1?3lCf ClflC '8 11831 113, 111 •,— 

“ 3 ftfii«i rflnianiifit fSjtiBs cm ii 5 i- 

UtlSIll’ «IS»I5» 

“f 53 liar, f 83 l 8 , faRi«. 8 31 mil ciiii 
*:( 3 l 8 f 33 HW 3 1 ” 

««t '*t 8 ii«t caftji C 1181 c 8 fai c**lPl 3 fci 

ifllfia Il3lf«33 I >95 fit*! ^If5tai3 

11118 8(111 1131 8 >58131 81333 lf3l8 DH® 
It3lf5l33 I 

C1WS f3VI?813 111 ^lfl 8 C11®l 

18318 Caf%1f 8 (3113 38 Cl 

^113 tiwlfl8 l^m 1(353 11831 1l3 I 'Sll13 
18ft 131 arel"11 3111 Ilf. 8lt3 811(13 85 - 
11t1 ^If3f883rt1 '*1811 8fil3t«3 }-- 


“fell ’^Clt 181 18l^r5 1l8 3lfl8 flC31 
'lit C118im3 1818 (38'8C8 ^tH flfUKfl, 
111 :— ^38vfiil3 1 C 8 ‘C13’ f«3 33 , '5fil1C8 
8 ( 3 , 88ftC8 ta 11 Hf, '93? 8181(1 5 IJ | 
'*111(13 m 8111, 8131 '98 38 3(33 8(38- 
^fl 111 1 ” 

f(3Jl35 C1%-fl8l(13 113V’^ ‘8fit3iH3lfir8i:’ 
'9t '98ft 1(«F8 11(813 Kilt (318 3%1(8 I 
flfl3 Cllfi*? Ill 33t1 1l8 tlfl8 C118lfl(l3 
C1%-fl811 38(8 C1f3-5(af3 §(B1 8f33l(83, 
81*13 '51<?1<I 81131 tut ff8(8 11(3 Cl, 8(1, 
Ilf 11 ta8 5tl 'll 83ftt tlfi8 fl C1181, 
813113 C1181 383 Il1(13l 81183 31® I 

^831? 318 ^lfl8 C118l(8 ^3(3 (if^t C1181- 
(Klit 8IW ailaai^ ff8t8 ilti 1 fcliiv 
C118l(irtl3 8 8 8(lil3 3131131 318 ^lfl8 
C1181, 81811 C1181, 88^18 C«r381 8 ffllt 
dial 8t (83 «1C1 fl8'a 1?31(83 I 8841 
'*111(13 -l^lisilil^ ?1iriK8 lllaKI 8(1 
'18(88, Ilf '18(88 11 la '*18(88, 8 8^1 
18(88 >9t 83 Ca%(8 3ft fll 831 Ill(8 11(3 I 
81131 C118iriC13 '98111 Kill 35(1 81811, 
883l8 8 l(lfl(8 8I5I3 3K8 Cl tl(l8 If 
^f8 8f33lf5, f33^8l3fl(l3 (I8II 8t1tl 
8533*1 8(331(5, 81131 Cir’3(8 11|(8ff 1 

'*1188' C1181-83 8138 (881 fl118l(1 Jl(l8 
3l(l(8J l(315'S' lt3t(5, 311l3‘tT-C81lf31C13 
(33 ^8 8 53ft *1(8 8111 ff8(8 1131 111(1, 
—“81 C*3? fl1« 1l83i: liflf 8(8 cm IfW- 
1{8j(8 3 ^*ahl (ifm 'ifaCKI 111(81 
tiKiia (3(151—51(8 a3‘8 4l5 1815 ail aSt5 

3 Kac 8 ji(i (8 f oi»i» 

“C11115 88(1 C8 83*8 afl5 18' *38 aj(5 

3Ka(8 I” '0|»l> 



arw*i, >' 9 ^« I [ «<i «i'o, 


l” «li»H 

c»i ^r?<5jfti^ Btr?«i- 

»5CVlt*6t« 51^? l" «|S»I1 

“♦'5CT C5 aw) cv’ii at5tc*iT*i*i 

tf% «” «i>ii 

«t’»»i-’3*n at 

•’tr® »iw f— >ii'«n’it*i 

^<t«. CT^»l^«tJt’Il6’F ^'S' «W5 ^^3 
'Stwt*? fsfsi ^F9it»R, sit’ll 

S'8' «t?tt 

ct(^^n «tfi5 I at »iwii a^ f«5t»t5 

fe^i a^^ ^*15^11*1 ^titt^ i” 

( ■ft’?*!! ^^t'S ftsft? ^fiml ) f«fWt>J1 

^ftft»l*?,— »I^»l ( f'BS»«f« fSiJI '0 f«H 
f'B*^ ) ?”— ^tw^<w “C'f^'®! 

c«fai§t *tia, fusil's f'Bsi '9 f«5i>i52j t«*i c<r^«i 

^51 ^f»ntcts?, C^RsH flfsj cw=^^t?t 

«r<if«. r 

4t?t— “15 C55^ C’f C^ T” 
t'85— “^, ’jflft, 5t?, '^ift'"?, ^lf5«T 'Q 
C^S, -at 15§t I ^Wl C55«1t at 15 C55'5t5 

r 

ail— “f«ii cir5«i c^ ?” 

^15— “at C®11^, C55«tt at 

C55'Bt5 l” 

( 9t5*lt»I r51tl-5t5"nf« - 

ar^tfi'B f 55 t 5 ‘rr-c‘>f«ff*i 5 i « ' 55 if 5 T? i ) 

allw ^51 ClRll'S “titwfl C5, «jf5, 5t5^ '9 
^tfi'SJ ?5lf5l’l5 ^r5il*? It^i, ^ifll >9 
Clt: a5 »lfl'5 15 C55®tll»l *fr5lfl« lt5tC15» 
ai^ ’IW '9 ^r5ttCT5 ^C85 «15 itl"® 

M C55'Bl5lWt *tr5i|f*t« lt5tll«f I 

aw«nw aTl51 tUl ^NW *ltf5Wfl «, 
a^tfici C55*l Cir5'5t5 ^*f»lftp5T5l 


C15«»f5 *tt<ll 51«1 5f^ itl'Bfl*!, 'l^^t 

'^t5t5 *lt^J«tl55 ^tf51t5 lt51 

nt5W5'9 ceil i 

®*ft5 ^551 C5 cat%r5«t<t atti 

1^5tfl, «t5T5 2ri'8l5» C5TO*»5 fl 

'«lt5 r®a f«a f55it«r 5t5tCl, aiw «t5f5t 
*I^Jlt»lt5Sif5 «rt551 «?« itl^fl I 

'as(t5^T>H-CVfsj^1 1 

aTitt"l5 a^ s(t5 ‘t^:’ I ‘c^:’ C5i5 ci^iC'T 

, ■qfi® 5t5lll<l I f?5^ 5t'5 “cl^;” 

ofil: I ^ ^ 

*1:^5 :i«l I f55^ 5t'i.5 ftf« »tt«51, 

?« 51 ? ‘Cl^:’ ^l^ti 15 tftwtl \ t 5 W 5 

5H«lt f'Sf*? 5H“f ^J'S itstll^l I 

^▼f?l’f5 Zeus ( ) >9 C5t5t5lf5l<r5 ( Jupiter) 

( ?f'HfeT 5 )— ( cwV ) « cilH^I ( citN«: ) 

IWflt 5f9I5l *lt*6t'®J r5l555Jl 

’5f55l 5tl^5» I 

'«l*f5 a^S( ^f5*t'5-C55'51 I «Tfif«5 
atlH I 

afff'5 ^ .. 

CT55l*t 515*1 ’5f55t5 ’3;t5^t 

'«»>fl5tl<(5 f5t«1555ll»( C5W itW 

CWl 5f5 a 5? '«n''5ttl5 r55S at C5, S^lfs 5ft''5 

C5f\: 5 ^11*551 awt «115 aiwt’r 

*tt«51 5t5, 551— 

“f551'|^ C5l>4f5r'541'»t5” «I«»IV I 

5fa 5tfJ i” S*!*®!® II 

'^^5tl<5 5151 « ClJ* 

1W5 ^k'S ltP5 I’l C5 

51 «ft^5t^ r5C«f5l5it»r *tf55« ltt5, ®t51 
5rt«tf51 I "IW f5l«l5l5lt*t «tC5tl55 

ftli’ 55 i»t ^551 f 5 W aiSl <55 iftwfi :— 
“^tC5t5l55*5f5a ^5'B»61in 

flf^5 UlfellV 
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Mitra and Varuna, you mount yourc liariot ; 
From thence you sec what is boundless 

(aditi, space) 

What is limited (diti the earth) ; what is 

yonder 

And what is here.” — Vedic India-Ra^jozin 

(p. IS-’). 

'Sti SRSi 99 

9f»l9l 91 

C'n'stsr n’t •*tT« 9l9tl«*l 1 ^f9f^9 
fif9tC»rtl9! 99 9f»19t^ «lf?r'59 

9<si1 9^9tC9 I ^f>rr«9 9i»(-r9*?T1 9949 

«ff«'5rwC99 9911911591 91991 

r94l9 5l»II9l5l f99il9 9|t3 »Hr9— ^'S9U 

>•9149 91991 949i*tl 91«et^I 9« 9f9C'5f9 I 

«t9C9l 91991 C99-'Sr9'11» « 959199 9l5l9j 
C919|9II99 »« 9f99 :— 

Aditi i.s in reality the earliest name inven- 
ted to express the Infinite, not the Infinitive 
as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning, but the visible, Infinite, visible by 
the naked eye, the endless expanse beyond 
the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond 

the sky The idea of the Infinite 

was revealed, was most powerfully impressed 
on the awakening mind by the Kast. It 
is impossible to enter fully into all the 
thoughts and feelings that passed through 
the minds of the early poets when they 
found names for that far far East from 
whence even the early dawn, the sun, 
the day, their own life seemed to spring. 
Aditi is beyond the dawn, and in one place, 


the dawn is called the ‘ face of Aditi.’ That 
silent as|>ect awakened in the human mind, 
the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, 
the Divine." Maxinuller’s Rigved (transla- 
tion) Vt»l. 1 (1S69) p. 230. 

(Maurice Philips) 
— “ Aditi at first was probably 
nothing mon.' than an epithet of I))’aus, the 
sky (d) au atliti) more specially of that part 
of the sky whence the dawn comes forth 
every-morning and hence the dawn is called 
“ the lace of Afliti." fhe reaching of the 
Wdas ( Longman’s Green & Co. ) 1895, 

[)age 42. 

<a9l«l 9591® C99-9J19)1'5) *lf'9®«99 9®!. 
(Roth) f»lf99lC59 J— 

“ Aditi, eternity or the eternal, is 
element which sustains, and is sustained by 
the Adityas This eternal and in- 
violable |)rinciple is the celestial 

light." Roth — translated by Muir, Sanskrit 

Texts, Vol V (1884) page 37. 

mi ^nn mcffn I 

«9C9 91991 C9f9»Il9, 99inf'9« Roth 9191*54® 
*1991 C«Ult^S" 9l*I91 C99 l9f1« ®1991419 I 

9l9l9 9ll95J 99499 91^1 I «l9l4'5i1 l^fH (9991 
9®499«9W 9?91459l 214919 9491 9ll 99t9 

149499 9 59149 <9 99491 fll99l459— "9t9 **1914® 
‘9ll9 91 C99-9151’ ®f99l459 I 

14949 91*5 19 9tf94®19 ^4119 11991 9l9, 
959t4«tl— ^9 9941 1 1499 919 

itftll— 9145— ‘‘l9tf99 9ll94'5I4«Jt919^: 

lartmi 9(4919149119 I *^491^ 
f94a(1 9t9l94l1 lirilftH 9^491949) 94lt tf* 
5919 9lf94<5J9 919 llH, 9^191, *59, 9»1, 



I [ «« ’•To, 


f'p '8 I WOT 1 «r*i ^aw 

^OT, f81JJOT*lt^, W— 

"»Wff?OT1 8fi*: i” 

OT^ OT »l«OTf«: OTWf«^’T 51 

^artnit>fT»ifii5^ y” « 
^^n#t5iw«» OT 5IOT ^fcf, 
cm*»#i « 5rr5»5» <jj:fltfw ^tOT5| 4^^ 

«H OT ^^JOT’l «tlOT5l ; « (7[]^ 1 ^5Wf5rW? 

*rfw «rf5itf<r’tOT i Itar? w ^f«'B 

w r ?cw i 

4»»ti5< aiw «iOTa «J5[attr 

^fi™tOT5» I «»t5Hi ffatca ’itfawfa ot, 

««at ’iytfwi i 4t<rcsit'ff n«r5t ^f?- 

OTia »ift'5 CTI’f 8fiiOTl 1 srst ^Tfwi 

w I 1 85( 

5>TOi *it«ai at« ^f«wi 5iw safa i 

aiW5i "^c^a '«(rait5>'5^ nOTfacaia ^cua «(fOT i 
•at aOTfVaf ^a^rOTa afa? 'flcaa arstw «yTa 
fajt 5i« I ^<5aT^ «rr^tl ain ^raf%a aat- 
fawft WWaiOT ^fi'5 a«ai ^"^4 
«aa< f«a% fa^OTtfa^^ a^atOT f«a^ ^^larca 
«tftaata atai <<8^ ca f«a f«a 'mfa'siait’t 
a(fiOT a^ca, ajtar« asaiiat ^t«Tfaa i 

«taifaartra«. <r4 -stata^ f^f»i»t5i aca ’fcaa 
ca, faTtlOTa «faa aanata*? ^fafsa aaifa'sta 
<ay ai^aOTcat ^tfawia awji ata? a^atca 

Mythology, however, soon dissected the 
Heaven-God into seven inferior deities, 
corresponding to the Vedic seven regions, or 
worlds, to each of which a god must be 
allotted.” The teaching of the Vedas — by 
Maurice Philips p. 42. 


f^as « ^^•l— artfirOTia atai faay « 
avit «at*i I a^fi— ^aal^Tlt ^atti-caaari i 
affi sTta T at^ a^w %a*ta— ? at^a 
'atw asai I 'stai alOTl aasa atcaa ^- 
aa^ft alatta i caw a?a atiaa ^(caitw 
4t «?tia 'St^tftB a^atta:- 

“a: ^w\ faataa: nfirajtafa i" vis^is 
“carati ^asitsit^ i” ussi* 

“a ^"fca faarT«OTTOTat< i” 

“ca affl *}rafta ^»fca fa a naa atai ^taa r 
“faf^ faa Ji^wa ataa r 
“aaa «at faa^a^ca aitaJ alai afaatiaa i” 
aa*a « fw <iiaf aw w® atai atc®a i a»a 
calaatra^ aaa ^iTasTOTa 5?ta— fw ca^a*! faacaa 
'^tOTlfatay ^rratl'stiaa i ««at caaa 

aata 'itOTifa® « ’awataiaaa, 
ca aytatna 4® aaia fa^ caaei, ®tatat ^*ta 
aaea a?Fi caa®l— >at «fatca 4 a caa®Tt ct*? 
faatfa®®' atatcaa, >«taia st®faata a«atc® faai 
8 aa^a Sat»i 5 ita fwj ataica’i i 

faatOTti^a atai aa^^t^ia fa^aa ®tc4ja >iat- 
a®i aa afaatt faatOTTa-caa®i faat atia ^f^fa® 
alatn5i I faia "fc^a fa®astat i caiaa faiirv 
ac® facata fa®®tra®i «f®»ttfa® atatcf :— 
“facatataf^a^ffa fawtai® asFai iin»«>i>v 
“ca faia i ^fa « aa^i cataafa® i c®taai 
tiOTtcaa ate® ^taw ®a r— caa-artan®l 
»rtaat5lti taare-f faai ® atpac® atftt wa afaai 
ajtaii afaatiaa, aai :— 

faaia ta ®afaf® arr®: i 
“jaiac® 5 at®% at<#t «" 

aiaa at^a ^ata i 

w\x— 
^%8ai65 papa'll 
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Edited by H. E. Stapleton. 

Giiazi Saheh, the Tatkon Saint 
OF Boatmen : and First Musalman 
Invader of Symikt.* 

The object of our meeting to-night is 
to celebrate the initiation, under the 
auspices of His Excellency, of the 
Dacca Museum — a Mu.seurn which we 
trust will ultimately serve as a centre 
for the collection of antiquities from all 
parts of the Presidency. Mere collec- 
tion however of records of the past is 
far from being the aim of the Committee 
of the Dacca Museum ; and in the 

(l). A paper read before H. E the (lovernor 
of Bengal at an inaugural Conversazione held on 
Thursday evening, August 7 lh, 1913* the 
Museum Rooms in the Dacca Secretariat* 


present paper we endeavour to illustrate 
the way in which historical facts tend 
to pass into the folk-lore of the people, 
and how necessary it is to collect and 
study this folk-lore if we are to hope to 
interpret rightly the history of the 
country. 

'riie subject of the lecture is Qha'zi' 
Saheb, the Patron Saint of the boatmen 
of Bengal. The world of the boatmen 
is under the protection of an entirely 
different set of deities than those who 
are supreme on the land. I can perhaps 
give some impression of their beliefs 
by mentioning the worship performed 
each evening as the sun disappears 
below the horizon. The work at the 
oars ceases for a few moments, and one 
of the men draws water from the river 
with his right hand from the right side 
of the boat and pours it over the prow. 
The boatmen then raise both hands in 
the direction of the setting sun, touching 
their foreheads with their joined thumbs, 
and afterwards turn towards the prow 
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and either touch the deck with their 
right hand or kneel down and touch 
the planks with their foreheads. Now 
that a purer form of Hinduism (Vais- 
navism) has spread so widely it is 
difficult to obtain any explanation of 
the ceremony, but last year I was 
fortunate enough to meet with a manjhi 
from a village in the east of the Dacca 
District who supplied me with informa- 
tion not only on this point but on many 
other primitive forms of worship current 
arnbhgst his class. He told me that the 
evening piija was performed in honour 
of Kdshta Devi ( ), the Wood 

Goddess, and was intended to expiate 
the boatmen’s sin in walking on the 
boat during the day. Side by side with 
this goddess (who is actually supposed 
to dwell in every boat), boatmen also 
worship the Water Goddess Ganga Devi, 
as well as Ghazi Saheb, who is supposed 
to look after the safety of the boat, and 
is a River God. When starting on a 
trip the boatmen are accustomed to 
throw into the water Salt as an offering 
to Ganga Devi, and Sugar for Ghazi 
Saheb. Ghazi is invoked whenever a 
high wind blows ; and he is also men- 
tioned in the following ciiant which is 
often .sung by boatmen when plying 
the oars : — 

I 

“We are little children, 

Ghazi and Ganga are our protectors, 


We bow our heads to Thee, Oh Ganges 

stream, 

(Help us). Oh Five Saints, (we-invoke 
you) in the name of Radar, Badar.” 

I must leave for some other occasion 
a discussion of the deities mentioned in 
the last line and pass on to Ghazi Saheb. 
As his name show.s, he was evidently a 
Musalman, and, as might be expected, 
I found that no information regarding 
him could be obtained from the Hindu 
Namasudras who generally constitute 
the crew of a Dacca Green-boat. This 
paper would probably not have been 
read at all. if I had not had the good for- 
tune la.st March, while visiting a school 
at Damudya in Faridpur, to notice that 
a newly constructed boat was about to 
be laiunched. I stopped and asked what 
puja would be done, and the people 
expbiincd that a fortnight or .so after 
the boat had been launched and when 
it was ready to start on its first trip 
they would do puja to Vish Karani 
(/. e, Vishva Karma, the patron God of 
Craftsmen), Ganga, and Ghazi Saheb — 
the first two pujas being performed with 
the help of a Brahmin, while the worship 
of Ghazi Saheb would be done either by 
the people themselves, or with the help 
of a respectable Mu.salman. I at once 
asked the Muhammadans who were 
present who Ghazi Saheb was, and they 
replied without any hesitation that he 
was the son of Sekandar Padshah and 
that he fought against Matuk Raja of 
•U^ratnagar, a place somewhere in the 
Rajshahi Division. They added that a 
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printed account of Ghazi could be obtain- 
ed at Dacca or any other town. On 
returning to my boat I wrote to Maulvi 
Tasaddaq Ahrnad (formerly one of iny 
Deputy Inspectors and now Assistant 
Headmaster of the Dacca Madrasah) to 
make enquiries whether such a book was 
available. He found that no less than 
three versions were on the market, all 
written in rhymed Musalmani Bengali, 
and the result of his study of the books 
he will now himself describe. 

H. E. .S. 


A Musalman Folk-Tale of 
Eastern Bengali 

Once upon a time tli< re lived in 
Bira'tnagar^ a mighty King named 
Sekandar Shah to whom all the Kings 
of the world paid tribute. The proud 
Raja Bali declined, however, to submit 
to the Javan (Musalman) King, upon 
which the latter went to war against 
him and totally crushed him. Raja 
Bali was compelled to give his beautiful 
daughter AjupA in marriage to 
Sekandar ; and then he went down to 
the nether regions.-'* After some time 
Ajupd gave birth to a .son, who was 

(i) This story is chiefly taken from a putki-- 
a pamphlet in rhymed Musalmani Hengali, — 
entitled ;‘Gh;(zi, Kftlu, and the maiden 
Chdmpdvati ” ( iftfif 'O ), 

published at the Muhammadi l*ress in Aga 
Fazl Ali’s Bazar, Daccii, in Astir, 1317 B. S. 


named jiilhd.s. When twelve years of 
age, Julhas went one day on a hunting 
expeditif>n in the forest and there 
suddenly came upon a deer. No v this 
deer was really an enchanted .animal, 

(rrjuly, njio) by i>nc ;\hdur Kahim of 
(kdarhipa, I*. O. Hiisainpur, District Mymen- 
singh. In the preface the author claims that he 
was the first to take down the story and publish it 
many years ago. 'Fhere arc at h‘ast two other 
editions on the market, one by Munshi Abdul 
(ihafur, publislicd at the Sliahadati Pres.s, 
Sealdah, Call utla, in 1315 B. S. and the other by 
(duilam Maul.’t, published by Haji A'limuddin at 
the A'limi Press, Oiurihattii, I)a«'('a, in i^Kj H..S. 
The three versions are practically identical in 
story, but differ consld(?rably in the language used. 
On a reference l>(‘ing made to Abdur Kahim, his 
son replied that his father, who is still alive 
though an invalid, flrst published the b(K>k in 
JAr'i/// 1283 B. .S. (=Kebruary, 1875 A.D.^. 
About forty editions have been published since 
then. His father did not take the materials from 
any other book but composed it himself from 
local tradition. 

(2) The location of this place is uncertain. 

In the (p. 36, -Abdus-Salam’s 

translation) there is, however, mention of a 
Birnagar to the north of Purneah. Kastern 
Bengal Muhammadans appear to think that 
Ibratnagar is somewhere in the Rajshahi 
Division. Another form of the word is 
Bairatnagar ( ) 1 

(3) riiese initial .sentences arc evidently an 
echo c)f the story of the subjugation of the 
Demon King Bali by Vishnu, in the form of 
7 'rwikraMa Haman, his Fifth Incarnation. 
Bali had become so {lowcrfui that he even 
conquered Iiulra, the chief of the Gods, and 
became Lord of the I’hrce Worlds, Heaven, 
Karth and the Nether Regions. The (iods 
then sought the help of Vishnu, who assumed 
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and when the prince started in pursuit, 
it went down a passage leading to the 
nether world. After going a distance 
of about 22 miles, Julhas came upon a 
beautiful town where everything was 
made of gold, and at last he reached 
the place of the King of those regions 
whose name was Jang Bahadur. On 
Julhas being brought into the King’s 
presence, he was much admired for his 
great beauty, and after some persuasion 
was prevailed [upon to adopt that country 
as his own and to marry Panchtola, 
Jang Bahadur’s daughter. Meanwhile 
Sekandar Shah and his wife Ajupil were 
beside themselves with grief at the 
mysterious disappearance of their only 
child, and it was only when the astrolo- 
gers informed them of his whereabouts 
that they could console themselves. 

Some time after AjupA informed her 
husband of her intention to take a 
pleasure trip to the sea. Sekandar 
made the necessary arrangements and 
AjupA was duly brought to the sca-shore 

the shape of a dwarf {banian) and appeared 
before Bali. Bali was in the habit, while 
sacrificing, of granting a boon to each person 
who asked for one, and Vishnu asked for as 
much land as he could cover in three steps. 
He then covered the Earth with one foot and 
the Heavens with the other. As there was 
nothing left to be covered at the third step, Bali 
was forced to place his hCc'id beneath Vishnu’s 
foot and was thus brought into subjection. He 
was then given the alternative of either going 
to H eaven with a hundred fools, or to Patal 
(the nether regions) with five wise men. He 
chose the latter and became King of Patal. 


in a Mahapa.^ While there she caught 
sight of a chest floating on the water, 
and at once ordered her attendants to 
.secure it : but the more the maids of the 
Queen tried to reach the chest, the 
more did it recede from them. At last 
AjupA herself went to the water’s edge 
and on stretching out her hand.s, the 
chest at once came to her. When 
opened, it was found to contain a beauti- 
ful boy about six months old. AjupA 
took the child home with her and 
adopted it, giving the name of KalU. 

Bye and bye AjupA again presented 
her husband with a son whose beauty 
put to shame even the brilliance of the 
full moon. This boy was given the 
name of Gha'zP. Ghazi and Kalu were 
brought up together and became great 
friend.s. Even in their childhood it was 
seen that they were the cho.sen ones of 
God and had actual communion with 
Him. When Ghazi was ten years of 
age, Sekandar one day told him that it 
was time that he (Sekandar) should be 
relieved of the duties of Government. 
The boy however, was not at all anxious 
to be a King and told his Father so. 
Sekandar expo.stulated with his son, and 
when Ghazi proved obdurate, he became 
enraged and ordered the executioner to 
cut off* Ghazi’s head. The executioner 
aimed a blow at the boy’s neck, but 
through the mercy of God, it did not 
hurt him at all. Seven strokes were, one 

(i) A sort of palanquin used amongst the 
better class of Musalmans. 
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by one, delivered, but all had no effect. 
The exasperated King next ordered ten 
elephants to be brought to his presence. 
When the animals arrived, the mahouts 
were ordered to trample on the boy all at 
once, but this also proved useless, the 
elephants only receiving injury to their 
own legs and trunks. The fury of 
the King knew no bounds, and Ghazi 
was next thrown into a big fire prepared 
for the purpo.se. Here also the devoted 
Ghazi remained unscathed. Sekantlar 
being still a disbeliever in the miraculous 
powers of his son, ordered Ghazi to be 
bound to a big stone weighing ten 
maunds or more and thrown into the 
ocean ; but the stone rose to the surface 
and began to float with Ghazi sitting 
astride on it. This almost convinced 
Sekandar, but he determined to test hi.s 
.son’s powers once again. This time a 
marked needle was thrown into the 
deepest part of the ocean and Ghazi 
was asked to recover it. Ghazi went to 
the sea shore and prayed to Almighty 
God ; whereupon Khwaja Khizr, the 
faithful .servant of God, was asked to 
come to his help. The Khwaja on hear- 
ing Ghazi’s story ordered two beings 
named Sura and Suri^ to get the needle 

(i) variation of the story found in the 
other two books is that Khwaja Khizr employed 
(ianga to fetch the needle. Sura and .SV/zv arc 
perhaps corruptions of Asuraand Asurt^ ‘demon' 
and ‘ female demon.’ Khwaja Khizr is a myste- 
rious being mentioned in the Qurdn, who is 
believed by Bengal Muhammadans to be a 
guardian spirit of the waters 


from the ocean. The marked needle 
was obtained after much search, and 
was then duly handed over by Ghazi 
to his Father. Sekandar now became 
fully convinced, and embracing hi.s dear 
.son informed him that if he had died, 
he (Sekandar) would also have poisoned 
himself. The reconciliation was followed 
by many rejoicings, but Ghazi found it 
hard to .settle down at home after what 
had occurred. One night when all were 
asleep, (ihazi stole away from the palace 
to become a mendicant on God’s high- 
way.s. At the outer gate, he came upon 
Kalu, who, on being informed of his 
foster-brother’s intentions, resolved to 
join him, and accordingly the two set 
out together. Next morning, when the 
news bccafne public, the very skies 
were rent with the lamentations of the 
people of Hiratnagar. 

Meanwiiile. (ihazi and Kalu trudged on 
and on till they had crossed the den.se 
forest and come to a sea where no 
boats could be found, (ihazi invoked 
the aid of God, whereu|3on a voice 
informed him that his staff, if thrown 
into the sea, would be transfi)rmed into 
a boat. This he did, and the two 
brothers .safely crossed. They next 
travelled through many countries till 
they reached the Sunderbans in the 
country of Bengal. Here they settled 
down, and all the tigers of the jungle 
became Ghazi’s disciples. When Ghazi 
used to go on any journey by boat, 
tigers u.scd to ply the oars while a 
crocodile took the helm. The godde.sses 
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Ganga and Durga were always kind to 
Ghazi, as they were his maternal aunts. 

Ghazi and Kalu lived in the Sunder- 
bans for about 7 years, after which they 
set out on another journey. After 
passing through many countries, they 
reached a sea which they crossed in the 
same way as before. They learnt from 
the people of the land on the other 
side that it was called Chhapainagar,^ 
and that its King was called Sri Ra'm. 
While here, Kalu made Ghazi promise 
that he (Ghazi) would not salute any 
one they came across on the way, but 
only return salutes. Soon afterwards 
they met the saint Khwaja Khizr who 
had three other holy men with him 
Ghazi, forgetting his promise, went up. 
to the Khwaja and kissed his feet as 
a token of respect. Kalu was much 
annoyed at this and took Ghazi to 
task. Even when informed of the 
identity of the saint, Kalu would not 
be convinced, but argued that the 
Khwaja was a mere servant of God, 
with no power of his own, except what 
was granted by God. 

After a short time Ghazi and Kalu 
being in need of food went to the court 
of Raja Sri Ram in the hope of 
receiving alms. But when the King 
learnt that the brothers were Musalmans 

(i) This name is evidently a reminiscence 
of the name of the town of Chdnd Sada'gar, 
the hero of Manasa Manual, Various districts 
claim his birth place, and in Malda there is 
still a village “ Champainagar ”, where Chdnd 
is said to have lived. 


he drove them away, as did all the 
other people of Chhapainagar. Kalu 
being much incensed at this treatment, 
prayed to God that the place might 
be surrounded by a cordon of fire, 
that all the people should be compelled 
to embrace Islam, and that the Queen 
might be carried away by fairies. 
Kalu’s prayers were granted. A fire 
broke out in the city, and the Queen 
disappeared. Raja Sri Ram was greatly 
disturbed by these occurrences, and 
when he learnt from his astrologers the 
cause, he hastened with all his people 
to (ihasd and Kalu, and after much 
difficulty appeased the saints. The King 
and his people embraced Islam, and 
Ghazi and Kalu were royally entertain- 
ed for many days. The brothers 
however would not remain long at 
Chhapainagar, but after a time started 
on another journey. 

During their travels they entered 
a clense forest where they met seven 
wood-cutters. The two brothers begged 
shelter and food from the wood- cutters, 
which was readily granted. Being 
greatly pleased at the generous welcome 
accorded them, Ghazi invoked the aid 
of Ganga to reward the poor wood- 
cutters, and the seven were given rich 
treasures by Pa''mavati, Ghazi’s mater- 
nal cousin.® Ghazi next ordered the 

(2) This relationship is just as imaginary as 
the statement at the beginning of this page that 
l^iirga and Ganga were Ghazi’s maternal aunts, 
(langa and Durga arc the wives of Siva, but not 
the daughters of Bali. Padmavati (or Manasa) 
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fairies to clear the forest and to build 
a great city on the site. This was done. 
No one was required to pay any rent, 
as all the lands were lakhiraj (free-hold) 
From its own splendour and the wealth 
of its inhabitants the city received the 
name of Sonapur. While at Sonapur 
Ghazi and Kalu used to live in a 
mosque. One night when the brothers 
were fast asleep on their beds, some 
fairies from Koh Qdp alighted in the 
city, and while roaming about, they 
suddenly caught sight of the two. Now 
Ghazi was an exceedingly beautiful 
youth : and his beauty was so greatly 
admired by the fairies that they 
forthwith began to discuss amongst 
themselves whether there was any 
person more beautiful than Ghazi. 
One fairy told the others that in the 
south there was a town named 
Brahmannagar who.se inhabitants were 
all Brahmins. The King Raja Matuk 
and his wife Lilavati, besides seven 
sons, had one daughter named 
Champavati. This damsel (the fairy 
asserted) had a beauty far superior to 
Ghazi’s, and in order to convince the 
others it was suggested that Ghazi 
might be carried asleep through the 
air to Brahmannagar so that the two 

is the daughter of Siva, but born without any 
mother. 

(i) This was a fabulous mountain which the 
Asiatics formerly believed surrounded the 
world. ft is also another name of Mount 
Caucasus (vMe Johnson’s Arabic-English Dic- 
tionary.) 


might be placed side by side and their 
beauty compared. The plan was 
approved : and in this manner Ghazi and 
Champavati were brought together. 
The fairies left them for a short time 
while they went to see the efty, and 
during their absence Champavati and 
Ghazi awoke and fell in love with each 
other. Kach vowed life-long fidelity to 
the other, and exchanged their rings as a 
sign *)f betrothal. Then they fell asleep 
again ; and the fairies returned just in 
time to separate them before dawn came. 

When Champavati awoke from her 
sleep and missed Ghazi, she was beside 
herself with grief at the loss of her 
lover and refused to be comforted in 
spite of all the efforts of her relatives. 
The only person she confided in was her 
mother, wh ) advised Champavati to 
keep her secret to herself and to pray 
to God to fulfil her desires. Ghazi, on 
the other hand, when roused from his 
sleep by Kalu, at first coukl not believe 
that he was again at Sonapur, and when 
he did realise it, Kalu fiuind it impossi- 
ble to pacify him. Ghazi would listen 
to no argument, and at la.st persuaded 
Kalu to start out with him in quest of 
Brahmannagar. As they were setting 
forth, they savy : — 

(1) K mahout riding an elephant; 

(2) A flower girl with a basket of 
flowers ; 

(3) A milk-maid with her pots full of 
milk ; 

(4) A married woman carrying an 
earthen jar full of water ; 
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(5) A cow and her calf of the same 
colour. 

All these signs *being good auguries of 
their success, the brothers set out with 
joyful hearts. After a long journey 
lasting more than three years and a 
quarter, they at last reached their desti- 
nation. The place where they first took 
up their abode was called Kantopur. 
Here, quite close to the royal palace, 
they established themselves on the 
opposite bank of the river to where an 
excellent masonry gkat led down to the 
water. They decided that being close 
to the palace, there was some possibility 
of Champavati coming to bathe at the 
If she/eally came, all would be 
well, but otherwise, after waiting two 
or three days, they would make some 
other plan. Meanwhile Champavati 
dreamt that her lover had arrived and 
had established himself near the ; 
so next morning she went to bathe in 
the river, and there saw Ghazi, with 
whom she exchanged glances of recog- 
nition. The following day Kalu started 
to cross to Brahmannagar. The ferry- 
man at first would not take him, his 
chief objection being that no Muham- 

(i) This is one of the names of the Bengali 
Tiger God. He is aUo known as Kdlu Rai, and 
is a form of Siva. The God is worshipped in 
the forest tracts of Bengal, under the form of a 
warrior with bow and arrows in his hand, riding 
on a tiger {^nde D. C. Sen’s “ Bengali Language 
and Literature,” p. 377; and Ward’s “ Hindus” — 
Madras 1863 edition. Section 111, Chapter 7, 
pp. 145-6) 


madan was allowed to enter the town. 
Besides, King Matuk had a Demon 
named Dakshina Rai,^ who was a 
veritable giant and was specially cruel 
to all non-Brahmins. After much 
argument the ferryman took Kalu 
across, but not before he had extracted 
a large sum of money from him. 
As soon as Kalu reached the other bank, 
he went straight to the royal palace 
where Raja Matuk surrounded by his 
courtiers, was holding a Durbar. Kalu 
announced himself with the cry 
“ Il-alla'hu.’** This naturally enraged 
the King, who ordered his servants to 
drive away the impertinent Musalman. 
Before being removed, Kalu asked 
permission to say .something, and per- 
mission being granted, he related the 
love story of Ghazi and Champavati. 
This only enraged Matuk still further, 
and Kalu was ordered to be thrown 
into prison. Ghazi knew by intuition 
what was happening and forthwith set 
out for the Sundarbans to collect his 
faithful tigers. While returning, he 
thought it wise to change the tigers 
into sheep by repeating some incanta- 
tions, and on arriving at Kantopur he 
requested the ferryman to take him 
across the river with his sheep. The 
ferryman again demurred, but finally 
complied after being given two of the 
best sheep. On the opposite bank the 

(2; ** There is no God but Allah and 
Muhammad is His Prophet” — the Musalman 
Confession of Faith. 
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sheep were turned into tiger^i, and as 
the fairies had also come to Ghri/.i’s 
assistance, he had at his command not 
only an army of tigers but also of fairit^s. 
ready to give battle with Raja Maluk. 

The King ordered Dakshina Rai to 
go out and kill Ghazi. As he was 
starting the following things happened 
to Dakshina : — 

(1) A man sneezed to his left ; 

(2) A fly flew into his eye; 

(3) His feet struck against something 
on the ground ; 

(4) He saw some wood -cutters carry- 
ing bundles of faggots on their heads ; 

(5) Somebody shouted out three 
times for him to stop ; 

(6) He saw a corpse being carried 
before him. 

These omens foretold evil to Dakshi- 
na and made him uneasy, but he could 
not retrace his steps for fear of shame. 
He reached the battlefield, but soon the 
tigers made his life miserable, lie then 
invoked the aid of Ganga, but the latter 
refused to help him saying that she 
could not take sides against her own 
nephew. Dakshina expostulated, arguing 
that Ghazi, being a Turk, had no claim 
on Ganga, and that if he was refused 
assistance he would kill himself. At 
last Ganga was prevailed upon to send 
a host of crocodiles to Dakshina’s help. 
These crocodiles were too strong for 
the tigers whose teeth and claws were 
broken upon the hard skin of their 
adversaries. On seeing this, Ghazi 
implored Allah to permit the day to 


become very hot. The intense heat 
m ide the crocodiles very uncomfortable, 
and they all went back to the ocean to 
cool themselves. Dakshina next invoked 
the aid of Chandi,' and this time also 
after much persuasion the Dukinis 
Joginis were sent down to his help. 
Hut Ghazi easily scared them away by 
calling out the name of “ Allah.” At 
last (ihazi’s staff and wooden sandals 
fought with Dakshina and defeated him. 
Dakshiiuds cars were lopped off liy 
Ghazi’s orders and he was made to 
promise that he would help Ghazi to 
marry Cliampavati. Raja Matuk now 
himself came to the battlefield with a 
countless army to crush Ghazi, but the 
latter’s tigers were equal to the occasion, 
and slew the entire army. At nightfall, 
however, the Raja poured the water of 
a well (which had the power of recalling 
the dead to life), on the dead soldiers, 
and next morning the fighting began 
anew. In this way the battle went on 
for more than eighteen days, after which 
Ghazi learnt the secret of Matuk’s 
success and having caused a piece of 
cow’s flesh to be thrown into the well 
the su[)ernatural powers of the water 
were removed.- Soon after, Raja Matuk 


(1) Chandi was an earlier form of the God- 
dess Kali, and was iiuu.li worshipped in the 
inidtlle ages. 'Fhc Ddkinis and Joginis referred 
to in the same sentence were evil spirits who 
attended on her. 

(2) This story is very similar to that current 
at Mahasthan in Hogra about tlje Hindu Raja 
Varasuntm referred to at the end of the puthi. 
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submitted, and he, with all his relatives 
and courtiers, were converted to Islam. 
Champavati was given in marriage to 
Ghazi, and thus the two lovers were at 
last united. 

For some time they lived very 
happily, but the ivamUr-l'ist of the 
brothers was too strong for them and 
on being reminded by Kalu of his 
mission as a faqir^ Ghazi decided to 
leave Brahmannagar. One night, leav- 
ing Champavati behind, they quitted 
the palace together, but they had not 
gone far before they were overtaken by 
Champavati who, on waking and 
finding herself alone in her room, had 
rightly concluded that her husband had 
deserted her. Both brothers tried to 
dissuade Champavati from accompany- 
ing them, but she would not listen, and 
at last Ghazi consented to take her with 
him on condition that she would be 
turned into a flower during the daytime 
and changed again to herself only 
when they were alone. In this way 
some days passed ; but Ghazi was 
becoming weary of Champavati, and 
one day he turned her into a S/ieora^ 
tree and left her for good. 

'I'hc Kiija revived his followers by giving them 
water from the /ivaf Kttnd or well of Life. 
The secret was betrayed by the Kaja’s sweeper, 
and the Saint sent a kite to drop a piece of 
cow’s flesh into the well. The water then lost 
its power and the Raja and his followers were 
killed {.vide Cunningham, Archaeological Report, 
XV, p. 107). Ed. 

(i) Trophis aspera, a tree believed to be 
inhabited by goblins. 'Phe Forest Goddess 


On their way they came across a man 
suffering from elephantiasis, whom they 
cured. They next met three hundred 
Yogis engaged in deep meditation. 
Ghazi asked what they were doing, and 
when informed that they were worshipp- 
ing the goddess Ganga, Ghazi went 
to the river side and reque.sted Ganga 
to show herself to the holy men. 
This so convinced the Yogis of Ghazi’s 
supernatural powers that they all 
became Musalmans. He lived with 
them for some time, and built a mosque 
for them to worship in. 

After. thi.s, the story rapidly draws to 
a close. The author briefly narrates 
how Ghazi and Kalu descended to the 
nether world, and after obtaining the 
[)ermission of Raja Jang, brought back 
their brother Julhas and his wife 
Panchtola to their paternal home. 
On the way Champavati was changed 
again from a sheora tree to her real 
self, and the whole party at la.st 
regained l^iratnagar via Brahmannagar, 
Sonapur and Chhapainagar, Their safe 
return caused great rejoicings in the 
capital of Sekandar Shah. 

The author concludes his book with a 
short account of the conquest of Sylhet 
in which Ghazi appears to have taken a 
prominent part. It was in Sylhet that 

Hana Devi is worshipped under this tree on the 
last day of the Bengali month Pans about the 
middle of January (Wise, “Notes on the Races, 
Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal” — pp. 132 
and 133). Ed. 
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Ghazi died, and his shrine at Bishy[aoni 
(also called Ghazipur after him) is 
venerated by Hindus and Musalmaivs 
alike as the shrine of one of the j^rcat- 
est saints that ever lived. 

During the time of Sultan Muham- 
mad, some thousands of Musalmans 
came from Persia and settled in differ- 
ent parts of India. Seven families 
took up their abode in waste places of 
the Sylhet district : and one of these 
Musalmans having no children made 
a vow that if he was given a son, he 
would sacrifice a cow in the name of 
(jod. His prayer was answered and 
he fulfilled his vow by killing a cow 
and distributing its flesh to the crows 
and kites. By chance a kite dropped 
a piece of meat in front of Gour 
Govinda, the Raja of the country, while 
he was worshipping Siva at a bathing 
ghat. The Hindu Raja was greatly 
incensed at this, and when, after many 
enquiries, the Musalman was dragged 
into his presence, he ordered the man 
to be given forty strokes on the back 
and the child to be cut in pieces. 
On being released the Musalman left 
his home, and after a journey of about 
a year reached Mecca where he related 
the story of his persecution to forty 
saints who were then living in the 
Holy City. The saints were filled with 
deep anger at the story and started in 
a body for Bengal. Among them were : 

(1) Bishgaon is situated in the extreme 
South-east of the Habiganj .Sub- Division of 
Sylhet in the Tipperah Hills. 


1. Saheb Jala'l Pir 

2. Sha'h Sulta'n 

3. Kiitub .A'lam Pir 

4. Saheb Mastin 

5. Shamesh Jh'r 

6. Pir Badar 

7. (ihaV.i 

8. Miskin Sha'h 

9. Ni/..Vmuddin Pir 

10. Ka'ma'l Shall 

They came direct to Sylhet, defeated 
and killed Gour (iovinda. and converted 
many Hindus to Islam. Pir Jalal lived 
for a long lime at .Sylluit and was 
buried there when he died. riie follow- 
ing anecdote is told regarding the 
eflicacy of his shrine. 

In Sekandarnagar‘^ there once li-ved 
a holy man named Miya' KhandkaV. 
This saint was by nature very serious 
and never laughed. Once he happened 
to come to Sylhet to visit th j shrine of 
Shah Jalal, on the very day that a man 
had died and been buried near Sha'h 
Jala'l’s grave. This man had been a great 
sinner, and Miya Khandkar saw two 
angels'* pursuing him with cudgels in 
their hands. Shah Jalal, however, inter- 
posed and would not allow the angels to 
chastise the man, as he had taken refuge 

(2) A village in Scnilli-caslcrn Myrncnsingli. 
Miya Khandkar belonged to a Saiyid family o 
Taraf in South Sylhet and tk)iirishcd about the 
middle of the 17th Century. Ed. 

(3) Munkirand Nak/r, the two angeU who, 
according to Muhammadan belief, cxarniiic the 
dead and torture the wicked in the gravc.f 
(Lane’s “Arabian Nights”, Chap. XVII I, 

Note 21). Ed. 
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near his tomb, and the sight of this in- 
cident caused Miya Khandkar to laugh. 
Being. asked by liis followers the reason 
of his mirth, Miya Khandkar related 
the story to them and added that 
every one who is buried near Shah 
JalaPs shrine is saved from chastisement 
ill the tomb. 

Of the other saints who came to 
Sylhet with Shah Jalal, Ghazi took up 
his abode at Bishgaon which gradually 
came to be known as Ghazipur after 
him. It is said that his shrine is still 
guarded by tigers. 

Pir Badar went to ChiUagrmg. 
Shamesh Pir to Kurigai where a we/a 
is held in his honour in the month of 
Ma'gh (January — I'ebruary). Sultan 

settled at Madanpiir. Kamal Shah went 
to Mandirganj. Nizamuddin to Gupai- 
nagar. Miskin Shah settled at Mukhi.^ 
Mastan Shah went to Kungpur where a 
Kshatriya King named Pash m am ruled. 
He asked Pashuram for a piece of land, 
the size of the cow’s hide on which 
Mastan used to say his prayers. This 
piece of hide began to stretch itself 
on all sides by order of the saint and 
ultimately covered the whole kingdom of 
Pashuram. Pashuram fled terrified, and 
all his people were converted to Islam. 
Mastan lived here for many years, and 
when he died, people erected a shrine in 
hishoiK)ur. Kvery year in the month of 
Pans (December-January) a mela is 

(i) A vill.nj»e a few miles to llie west of 
Ghafargaon in Southern Mymensingh. 


held at Mastan’s shrine and this mela 
is called Mastan’s melay after the name 
of the great saint. ^ 

T. A. 

Sikandar Eha'n Oha'zi'9 the first 
Musalman Invader of Sylhet. 

The tale that has just been read is 
a strange adaptation of Hindu mytho- 
logy to the life story of a Muhammadan 
hero. The author was evidently familiar 
with Vijay Gupta’s poem Manasa 
Mangaly the story of the Hindu merchant 
Chand who rcfu.‘^ed to wor.ship the 
Snake Goddess Manasa ; for Champai- 
nagar is one of the names of Cha'nd 
Sadagar’s town. He was also acquain- 
ted with the Ma/tab/iataiay as the 
opening sentences are merely a perver- 
sion of the story of the subjugation 
of Raja Bali by Vishnu in his form 
of Baman, the dwarf. On the other 
hand, from the reference to Jang 
Ikihadur, it would seem that the printed 
version was only thrown into its 
present shape subsequent to the time 
of the Mutiny when the Nepalese 
who aided the Briti.sh were led by a 

(2) The account aj^rccs substantially with 
those given by Major- (General Cunningham in 
his description of Mahasthan in Bogna (Report, 
XV, pp. 104- 109), save that the saint’s name 
is there given as Pir Sultan Ma'hisawa’r, and 
the mela — which is called after Parasuratn’s 
daughter .Si'la Devi— is said to be held on the 
new moon of Chaitra (March- April). Pashurdm 
is only a corruption of Parasurdm. Ed. 
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General of this name. The clue to the 
origin of the story lies probably in the 
extensive references to Dakshina Rai 
(otherwise known as Kalu Rai) the 
Tiger God of the Sunderbans ; and 
although I have not as yet been able 
to obtain a copy of the 17th Century 
Bengali poem, Rai Mangal, it seems 
likely that the folk-tale is a Musalman 
paraphrase of this account of the chief 
deity of the wood-cutters. Rai Saheb 
Dinesh Chandra Sen mentions in his 
Banga Bhasha 0 Sahitya that D ikshina 
Rai fought with certain Mollahs^ and 
if Gha/.i began Ids concpiests by over- 
coming a powerful Hindu king of the 
Sundarbans, it is quite easy to under- 
stand how he acquired the reputation 
of being Lord of the 'Figers. Wise 
further reports' that side by side with 
Kalu Rai, wood-cutters also worship 
one Zindah or Mubara(k) (ihazi, who 
is identified with the Gha/i of our folk- 
tale by the fact that he marries the 
daughter of Matuk, Raja of the Sundar- 
bans. This Ghazi worship in the maze 
of water ways from whence much of 
the wood used in boat buildirig is 
obtained offers an easy explanation of 
the transformation of Ghazi into a 
River God. 

Apart froiTiMts mythological interest 
the chief importance of tlie story 
attaches to the last two pages, in which 
Ghazi Saheb is definitely connected 
with Sylhet. The early history of 


Sylhet is exceedingly obscure and 
although copper plates with Sanskrit 
inscriptions have been discovered, they 
have not added anything to our know- 
ledge beyond furnishing a proof that 
Hinduism was prevalent in that part 
of India before the Muhammeadan 
invasion. 

Local tradition, which was first 
summarised by Muiu^if Na(;:iruddi'n in 
1859 in his Suhail-i- Yamatt, states that 
at some time not very definitely fixed, 
the Muhammadans under one Sekandar 
(variously termed Sultan Sekandar and 
Sekandar Ghazi), who a|);>ears to liave 
been connected with the royal family 
of either Gour or Dehli, invaded Sylhet 
to revenge the murrlcr, by the Hindu 
King Gour Govinda, of the son of a 
Muhammadan called Hurluinufldin. At 
first the Muhammadans were defeated, 
but being sul)se(]iienlly re-inforced by 
a body of saints headed by Shah Jalal 
Mujarrad, and accompanied by a 
(}eneral called Saiyid NAgiruddin 
Sipahsahir, they returned to Sylhet and 
succeeded in coiKpiering (lOur Govinda. 
Many of the statements are mutually 
contradictory, and authorities like the 
late Dr. Bloch have even declared Shah 
Jalal and his army of saints and 
warriors to be entirely imaginary 
people. Nh) record of Sekandar has up 
to now been published ; but the name 
of Shah Jalal occurs in an inscription 
dated 91 1 A. H. (=A. D. 1505) which 
is still to be seen on the enclosure wall 
to Shah Jalal’fi shrine at Sylhet, and 


I. Op, t'if., pp. 13 and 14. 
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which was partially deciphered in 1873 
by Dr. Blochmann.‘ In this Shah Jalal 
is referred to us “ the devotee, the high 
and great Shaikh Jalal, the hermit, of 
Kanya,*’ a place apparently in Arabia. 
Some years ago I asked Shamsul- Ulema' 
Abu Nasr Wahid, Superintendent of 
the Dacca Madrasah, who is a native of 
Sylhet, to obtain a rubbing of this 
inscription, so that the missing words 
might be read. While he was taking the 
rubbing his nephew (sister’s son) informed 
him of the e.xistence of another inscrip- 
tion in the house of tlio boy’s grand -father, 
the late Shaikh Abdul Ilaq. Nothing 
is known about the origin of the stone, 
except that it formerly occupied a niche 
above the door in the compound wall. 
This wall was thrown down by the 


earthquake of 1897 stone 

broken into three pieces. Subsequently, 
until the Superintendent beard of it, it 
remained with Shaikh Abdul Haq’s 
widow. The stone is inscribed on both 
sides. Some time after the first inscrip- 
tion, which dates from 918 A. H. 
("■A. D. 1512) had been cut, the slab 
was apparently stolen, and the back of 
the stone utilised for another inscription 
dated 996 A. H. < — A. D. 1587). In the 
new position of the slab, the older 
iiiscription, being face to the wall, was 
protected from the weather and has 
thus, with the exception of the first line, 
remained * in an excellent state of 
f) reservation. (Vide Plate, h'ig. i). 

The inscription runs as follows : — 




L j Ix^if ^ ^ 

^ ^Uj dliob JU3 jj jjLib 


(i) J . A . S . //., 1873* P- 293. 
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“ In honour of the greatness of the 
respected Shaikhu-I-Mushaikh (?) Shaikh 
Jalal, the hermit, son of Muhammad. 

“ The first conquest by Islam of the 
town Arsah Srihat was by the hand of 
Sikandar Khftn GhSzi in the time of 
Sulta'n Ffriiz Shih De(hj lavi in the 
year 703. 

“ This building (has been erected by) 
Rukn KhAn, the Conqueror of Hasht 
Gamha'riyan, who being WazJr and 
General for many months at the time 
of the conquest of Kjlmru, Kamata 
Jiznagar and OrissA, served in the army 
in several places in the train of the 
King. (Written) in the year 918.’* 

The main interest of this important 
inscription lies in the second paragraph 
in which a clear statement is made that 
the conquest (or more probably the first 
invasion) of Sylhet was by Sikandar 
Khan Gh 4 z( in 703 A. II. (- A.D. 1303). 
It is true that the slab is far from being a 
contemporary document, but the follow- 
ing facts show that its statements can 
be accepted with considerable confidence. 

(1) Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, King of 
Bengal was actually , on the throne in 
703 A. H. 

(2) This King is rightly called 
Dehlavi (“ belonging to the Dehli royal 
family'*) as he was the son of Nii^iriiddin 
Bughra Kha n who was made Governor 
of Bengal by his Father the Kmperor 
Balban after Tughral’s insurrection in 
680 A. H. 

(3) In 703 A. H. the Elmper.or of 
Dehli was Alauddin Khiiji, which 


.agrees with the Sylhet tradition that 
Shah Jalal and Sikandar came to Sylhet 
in the time of this Emperor. 

(4) There is also a current tradition 
in Sylhet that Saiyid Nagiruddin 
Sipaiisalar, who helped Shah Jalal 
finally to conquer Sylhet, was a General 
of Firuz Shah Dehlavi. Furthermore 
Shamsuddin is mentioned as another 
name of the ruling King at the time. 

We may therefore conclude that the 
first invasion of Sylhet by the Muham- 
madans took place under Sikandar 
Khan Ghazi in 1303 A. D. and that the 
later date of 13S4 adopted by Hunter* 
is incorrect. Sikandar Ghazi had in all 
probability previously conquered a 
Hindu ruler of the Sundarbans called 
Raja Matuk and the victor has now 
passed into popular folklore as a 
demigod who still extends his protec- 
tion to all who travel on the water-ways 
of ICastern Bengal. 

Rukn Khan, whose name is found in 
the third paragraph of the inscription, was 
a well-known General of Husain Shah, 
the Bengal King who ruled from 899 
to about 925 A. H. This King makes 
the same assertion on his coins regard- 
ing the conquest of Kamru (Assam), 
Kamata (Northern Rajshahi), Jajnagar 
(probably Tippera), and Orissa. Rukn 
Khan's name occurs in two other inscrip- 
tions. The first is an undated one 
celebrating his erection of a Ja!mi 
mosque at Triveni (near Hughli), in 

(1) “ .Statistical Account of Assam Vol. II. 
(Sylhet).” 
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which he is referred to as “ Lord of 
the Sword and the Pen, Hero of the 
Age and the Period, Ulugh Majlisu-1 
Maja'Iis, Majlis IkhtiyaV, Commandant 
i^Sirlashkar) and Wazir of the town of 
Husaina"ba"d the Great, and Arsah 
Sajiah Mankhaba'd, Commandant of 
Thana Laobla and the town Ha'digaV, 
who is known as Ruknuddin Rukn 
Khan, son of Alauddin of Srihat.’*^ 
The second records the erection in the 
very same year as the Sylhet inscription 
of a mosque and minaret at Gangaram- 
pur in the District of Dinajpur “by 
the. Great Khan, Rukn Khan, (son of) 
Alauddin of Srihat, Cup-bearer without 
the Palace, Wazir of the town known 
as Zafara'ba'd, Commandant and High 
KotwdI of the town known as Firi'iz«'lbdd, 
Mun^if of the Diwa'n of Books in tlie 
town mentioned.”- It is evident from 
the inscription that Rukn Khan was 
over-flowing with self conceit for in 
two of the inscriptions he makes no men- 
tion by name of the ruling King, while 
in the third, at Gangarampur, although 
he states in full detail his own distinctions 
he refrains from giving any titles of 
honour to the King. It would almost 
seem from the Sylhet inscription that 
his successful attack on Hasht Gamhari- 
yan led him to meditate proclaiming 
himself as independent ruler of Sylhet. 
Nothing more is known about him 
except that a tradition (quoted by 


Khan Bahadur Majid Bakht in his 
account of the Sylhet Mazumdars) 
mentions that Rukn Khan was a 
Kanungo of Sylhet in the reign of 
Husain Shah and that he was succeeded 
by Gouhar AH Ansari. The Hasht 
Gamhariyan mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion is probably the village Hashtgam, or 
Atgaon, ten miles north of Karimganj in 
the extreme north-east corner of Sylhet. 

The inscription on the opposite side of 
the slab to that of Rukn Khan, besides 
being difficult to read on account of its 
being written in cursive characters, has 
been much worn by the weather Little 
can be made out of it except the date at 
the extreme left-hand bottom corner. 

the eighth of the (Arabic) month Jama'di- 
1-A'khir in the (Fiijra) year 996 («May, 
A. D. 1558).” It is not even certain 
what the inscription commemorates, but 
a title is found in the third line 

jU- j Ij U- \ j U- 

“ KhAn Azam KhAqAn Muazzam 
Masnad-i-Ali Kha'n,” and in the line at 

the side the name j l>- 1 JU^ 

“ Abdullah Kha'n ” can be read. The 
first two lines seem to contain extracts 
from the Qura'n. A chalked photograph 
of the inscription is reproduced in Fig. II 
of the Plate in the hope that some reader 
of the Dacca Review may be able to 
make further suggestions for its interpre- 
tjition. 


(1) Dlochmann,/. A. S. />*., 1870, p. 284. 

(2) /ifewy 1872, p. 196. 


H. E. S. 
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LAC CULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


Lac manufacture is one of the most 
important of our village industries. Its 
importance has thus been pointed out 
by Sir George Watt : “ Lac enters into 
the Agricultural, commercial, artistic, 
manufacturing, domestic and sacred feel- 
ings and enterprises of the people of 
India to an extent hardly appreciated by 
the ordinary observer. The existence of 
the poorer communities in the Agricul- 
tural and forest tracts is made more 
tolerable through the income derived 
from the collection of the crude article. 
Every village has its carpenter, cart- 
wright, .shoemaker and tanner and all 
these craftsmen use lac in some form 
or other every day of their lives. The 
blemishes and defects are plugged up 
and concealed by crude lac and the 
surfaces are uniformly varnished or 
coloured with lac where colour is 
desired. Coloured lac, in fact, takes the 
place of the oil-paint of Europe. The 
silver and copper smiths employ it as 
a resist-bed upon which to hammer out 
or punch certain of their wares. By 
means of lac, coloured ornamentations 
are made on copper and glass wares, 
and also on ivory. Lapidaries construct 
grindstones of the same material fused 
with saud, and with It cement blade to 
haft in . knives and swords. Potters, 
bookbinders, and makers of smoking 
pipes all need lac as a varnish or a 


stiffening material. Jewellers load 
hollow gold and silver ornaments with 
it, or fix the .stones in these by its 
mean.s. The makers of the humbler 
personal ornaments prepare most of 
their wares almost entirely of lac. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that one 
of the very earliest utilisations of lac 
was this very preparation of peasant, 
jewellery. Lastly, in the hands of the 
lac-turner and toy-maker lac is supreme. 
The use of lac in the form of a spirit 
varnish is spreading among the manu- 
facturers of certain classes of articles, 
such as carriages and furniture, India 
not having yet begun to make spirit 
varnishes, owing to the want of cheap 
industrial alcohol.” In luiropc and 
America, the demand for lac is very 
great. Its most important applications 
are in the manufacture of varnishes and 
in the supply of the chief material of 
scaling wax. It is also extensively used 
as a stiffening material for hats, as an 
ingredient in lithographic ink, in the 
manufacture of Gramophone Records 
and also as an insulating material in 
electric appliances. It is suggested that 
the last mentioned utilization gave a 
fresh impetus to the lac traffic, which 
accounted for tlie e.'Cpansion of the 
exports from India. In 1903, the price 
of lac went up from R.5. 8 to Rs. 40 per 
maund. But it has again fallen to 
Rs, 20. per maund. rhe traffic in crude 
lac, however, has great prospects in 
future. The artificial substitute, the 
discovery of which was announced in 
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Germany, has not been brought into the 
market. India possesses almost a 
monopoly of the raw article, Indo- 
China, the only competitor exporting 
only an insignificant quantity of lac of 
an inferior kind. 

Lac is a resinous incrustation which 
grows on various trees. Kusumb tree 
gives the best lac. Phalsa tree lac is 
also good. B;er and Ghat-b<xr Lac is 
only slightly inferior and Palas tree lac, 
which is the darkest red is the poorest 
of all, though the Palas tree is more 
frequently used than any other.* For 
lac-culture the trees are kept as free 
from ants and other insects as possible. 
To obtain vigorous growth of the 
branches, the trees are pruned, and the 
soil under them is cultivated. The 
pruning is done in P'ebruary for the 
June inoculation, and in June for the 
November inoculation. The inoculation 
of Seed sticks** is done by tying the 
^sticks in different parts of a tree, with 
the interposition of a bundle of grass, 
or by putting them in mosquito net 
bags and hanging them on the branches. 
A fortnight after the inoculation the 
empty sticks are taken down and used 
for the extraction of lac. The larvae on 

' Mr. N. G. Mukhcrjcc — Hand Hook of 
Indian Agriculture, Pkge 432. 

• Mother lac should only be taken from trees 
of the same species or species which have a 
harder wood than those of the host plants. 

(Lac cultivation — Mr. T. N. Kotwal. 

Paper read at the Industrial Conference, 
1912.) 


swarmitig crawl to new wood and 
remain still, sucking the juice. While 
thus engaged, the lac covers them up 
from all sides. The lac may be consi- 
dered as a secretion from the wounded 
branches due to the action of a Bacte- 
rium. As the insects develop, the 
incrustation round each also develops. 
If the object in the collection of lac be 
to procure the red dye, the lac-incrusted 
twigs are then gathered, before the 
larvae have swarmed. But if the rcsin- 
lac be sought, there would seem every 
reason to delay the collection until the 
swarming has taken place.* The 
industry assumed its present form while 
lac-dye (if not equally valuable with the 
resin) was a profitable byproduct. Now 
that the dye has been robbed of its 
commercial value by the introduction 
of the chemical dyes a change in the 
season of collection is expected. “ The 
presence of the dye admittedly depre- 
ciates the shell-lac very greatly ; it 
necessitates expensive and possibly to 
the resin injurious method of removal ; 
and the decomposition of the larvje 
gives the offensive smell to the Factory, 
which well-nigh becomes a public 
nuisance.” It would thus seem that 
“ The time has more than once come 
when this state of affairs might be miti- 
gated by some change in the season of 
collection, that would allow of the colour 
being very largely removed before 
stick-lac comes to the Factory. The 


' Walt — Agricultural Ledger, 1901, No. 9. 
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collecting seasons at present adopted 
are May to June for the one brood and 
October to November for the other ; 
a delay of a month or 6 weeks in each 
case would see the swarming accom- 
plished.'* 

There is also mucli scope for the 
improvement of the quality of the lac 
through the selection of the stock on a 
rational and scientific basis. Sir G. Watt 
does not even think it impossible 
actually to evolve a white insect, or at 
all events one to a large extent devoid 
of the objectionable colour, the removal 
of which so seriously enhances the cost 
of the present day resin. Mr. Stebbing 
has commended better methods of the 
cultivation of lac,- The chief improve- 
ment required to be made are in 
the direction of the formation of 
regular areas of coppice, either from 
seed or cuttings, which should be work- 
ed on a definite rotation, l^xperi- 
ments also required to be made with 
such shi ubs as Cajiunis indicus (arhar 
dal). It is reported, that this latter 
plant if sown in November, in Assam, 
will be fit to plant out at the close of 
the following rains, the plants being 
then stout saplings, averaging 4ft. in 
height. Planted in rows 4ft. by 8ft. 
apart (1360 to the acre), it will if well 
cultivated, be ready to receive the 
insect exactly two years after first 
sowing. Further it is stated that the 
lac reared on Cajanus indicus^ which 


is said to be the best lac produced in 
.\ssam, can be f)ut on to other lac- 
rcaring plants such as Ficus Cordi- 
fo/ca. Ficus Comosa, Ficus hlastica. 
Ficus Rcligrosa, Ze zyphus Jujuba, and 
Ficus Afkssima. Crops of lac on the 
arhar dal would thus be raised in 
nurseries in the forest, from which the 
seed-lac could be put out on to trees in 
the forest or distributed to the co-habi- 
tants of forest and other villages.^ 
The formation of these lac nurseries 
is strongly to be recommended in Assam 
and in fact in many parts of India, 
with a view to demonstrating their 
usefulness to the people, and thus 
improving the methods of collection 
and increasing the amount available 
for export Lac-nurseries, established 
in the rural tracts of our country and 
distributing seed-lac to the rearers will 
lead to a great improvement of lac 
culture. Hut the improvement must 
necessarily be very .sjow as it will take 
a long time for the illiterate and 
superstitious villagers to change their 


’“A very imporlant plant is the Balnil 
(.\ccacia arahica) whic h bears lac of «rcat 
value, riierc could be a very large extension 
of lac cultivation on this plant which grows 
freely in very wiile areas in India. On this tree 
especially, there could be a very large produc- 
tion of lai: on canal banks, on waste land and 
wherever this tree occurs. 'Vhcrc is immense 
scope for lands being rendered profitable that 
arc now of little value except as a source of fire 
wood and grazing for goats.” 

(rhe Agricultural Journal of India, Vol. 4^ 
Part 3 of 1909.)* 


*Mr. E. r. Stebbing, ‘Notes on lac insect.’ 
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present methods of cultivation and 
collection of lac.^ 

Lac-rearing industry like many 
village industries is almost entirely in 
the hands of the middlemen who lend 
their capital to the rearers. They make 
advances of money and get stipulated 
quantities of the lac, thus realising 
twice or even thrice the amount 
they lent. 

Often however, the rearers enter into 
contracts with the owners of lac-rearing 
trees to give them a portion, frequently 
half the produce. 

The sticks incrustccl with lac dried 
in the shed, by which the wood shrinks, 
this often leaving the lac as hollow 
tubes. The lac is then ground in 
querns, and then sifted with Chalnis ; 
the fanning eliminates the light 
extraneous matter. The lac-dust called 
khtid is then washed in vats of clear 
water. The water becomes of a deep 
scarlet colour and is allowed to run off, 
a fresh washing given and rcjjeated till 
the washing passes off colourless. The 
washings are taken up with cotton wool 
(alta) which is in great request among 
women for dyeing the feet rerl. The lac 
dust, after being washed in vats of 
water, is sometimes placed in dhani'is 

• It has been sujfgestcil by Mr. Stebbing 
that the present very insigniriciint revenue from 
Uu: as a minor produce can be increased by the 
forest, irriKi'ition and railway departments of 
(tovernment. Their subordinates can be trained 
to work and remunerated by a share in the 
produce. 


or closely woven cane-baskets and is 
rubbed against their sides till the dye 
is eliminated. The washed seed lac is 
golden. The pure seed lac is used by 
the laharis in making bangles of better 
quality while the khud in particles of 
dust are mixed is used for making the 
ordinary bangles. The pure lac sells 
at I /-per seer, while the ordinary 
lac can be purchased even at As. 2/-per 
seer. Manufacturers of sealing wax 
lacquer-workers, silver and coppersmiths 
and potters like the laharis purchase 
the ordinary crude lacs. 

The 1ac rearers in the rural tracts of 
tile country generally sell off the 
seed lac either to these village artisans 
or to the middlemen and brokers of 
the manufacturers who fuse or tune it 
into shellac. A quaint and character- 
istic practice has been seen to be follow 
ed in most .sales of lac. The buyers 
and sellers join hands and sit facing 
each other, a cloth being thrown over 
the hands. The buyer presses certain 
fingers of the .seller’s hand thus making 
an offer. This i- usually rejected by a 
motion of the head and further finger- 
pre.ssing ensues. Finally, the bargain 
is struck without a word having been 
uttered. 

There are steam as well as hand- 
labour small factories. It is .stated 
that though steam-power has been 
successfully applied to the industry, 
^thc hand-labour factories still hold 
their own, and for .same grades produce 
qualities hardly, if at all, attainable by 
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machinery.* Sir G. Watt has pointed 
out that in fusing lac with resin in 
dry heat great skill is required in 
knowing when the lac has been cooked 
to the proper extent. It is therefore 
freely admitted that the hand-made lac 
possesses certain properties never attain- 
ed by the steam-machinery factories. 
Again in the preparation of shellac, the 
molten lac is spread into a very thin 
skin by means of a ribbon of palm -leaf 
stretched between the hands. In this 
operation great skill is required in 
exercising just the right pressure to 
cause. the lac to spread out in a compact 
sheet of uniform thickness. 

Mr. Puran Sing 1'. C. S. has di.scover- 
ed a new method of refining lac by the 
aid of methyl alcohol, which is expected 
to produce a greater and purer yield, of 
.shellac from crude lac than hitherto. A 
considerable saving of labour cost of 
manufacture, and obtaining a larger 
quality of resinous principles arc expect- 
ed to make the lac industry mucli more 
profitable than it is now. The apparatus 
employed for the extraction of lac with 
methyl alcohol is not very costly, and 

‘ The Imperial (iazcllccr, Vol. 3, I*;i^c 173. 


i6k 

can be easily constructed anywhere 
at no great expense. The spirit used is 
not at all lost but can be utilised .several 
times. Thus, as Mr. Avasia, Instructor 
of the Imperial Forest College has 
expressed his opinion, Mr. Puran Sing’s 
method will not only revolutionise the 
old methods of the manufacture of lac, 
but confer a great boon on the villagers 
wht> carry on the lac industry by saving 
them a lot of trouble which they now 
take in carrying and storing the lac.* 
It will also remove the prejudice about 
the superiority of one kind of lac to 
another. 

R AI )I I .\ K.\ M .VI. M U K KUJ Kli. 


’ Mr. H. M. I.cfif))', ho\v«*\cr, says tliat the 
method is full of prariiral dilfieultics and 
regrets that the pro»:ess is as yt*t a purely 
llicorctiiial, lalK)raU)iy 0110, without |)rartical 
application. Me hopes that the author will 
pursue his rcscarchc.s on a really practical scale 
and by showinj* the cost of pioducin^^ .shcIMac 
by lliis means enable the? manufai turer to j '.1(1^0 
how far he can adopt it and whether he can 
really rediu e the cost «>f setiaraliny the pure 
lac-resin from the crude-lac. 
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GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


•ffw *i «fi ^t5i 

^wt*i 

«>*«* *11*1 1 I 

“ He (Death) thought ‘ if I kill this 
child (Hiranyagarbha) and eat him, it 
will provide a very poor meal for me, 
so 1 will preserve him and allow him 
to grow.’ Thinking thu.s, He (Death) 
with the help of his own child (Hiranya- 
garbha) and the word ‘Bhan’* uttered 
by it, created the whole world consist- 
ing of Riks, Y'lyus, Samas, various 
metres, Jajnas or sacrifices, human 
beings, beasts etc.^’ Vrihadaranyako- 
panishad. 

In this passage ‘child Hiranyagarbha’ 
stands for Prana or rather principal 
Prana called (vide Mundako- 

panishad III., Pt. I., Sec. 4t ; Prasno- 
panishad II., Sec. ii ; Kathopanishad, 
Valli IV., Sec. 6 ; also Mahabharat, 
^antiparva. Chap. 302. verses 15-20) 

(«) ui'8i%rt5< ® • 

ItCTtC’Ht’tfW^I Prana and Vak are 


?wt«nre¥ I 

•f*«n atrti: I «ri: t and 

^Mahattatvva’ as we learn from Mahabharat is 
but another n<ame of * Hiranya{;arbha.’ 


to be considered a pair of male and 
female. — Ckhandogyapanishad, 

(•) HR »ri 

« This is 

explained by the commentator Nitya- 
nanda srama Muni as follows : — 

m I ^FW’TWI- 

*11 I 

tf® TOII A husband 

desirous of a male child should at the 
time of embracing his wife address her 
thus : I your husband am the same thing 
called ‘ Prana,* you my wife, are the 
same thing called ‘Vak*, you ar.e Vak 
(word) and I am Prana (energy), {pide 
also «r:, 05 

for the meaning of the word I 

In two of the texts quoted above, 
namely (i) and (3), the word ‘Mithun* 
( ) occurs and in the 4th text the 

rdation of Prana and Vak is said to be 
like that of husband and wife : that is 
to say ‘Prana’ is to be considered as 
husband and ‘Vak’ as wife. Now let us 
.see if we can gather anything from 
these. 'Phere is a text of the Sreeti to 
the following effet : — 

affe: K This is expained by Nilkantha 
as follows : 

That is to say, a pair of male and 
female goes together by the name of 
‘Mithun’ or Dwandwam.’ The relation- 
ship of the male and the female 
o^nstituting a ‘Mithun’ is like that of 
husband and wife collectively called a 
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‘Dampati* * who by their joint action 
produce but one effect viz. children. 

Can it now be doubted that these 
metaphorical expressions of the Vedic 
Rishis called also ‘Kabis or poets f 
contain a deep scientific truth about 
the mysterious working of Nature ? 
By representing active energy as 
husband and inert matter as wife the 
Rishis meant say that by the united 
action of these two entities have 
resulted the various names and forms 
which constitute the visible world. 
But then some one may say, it 
may be true that some of the material 
froms have resulted from the united 
action of energy and matter but where 
is the text to show that Prana or 
energy underlies every material sub* 
stance or that it is in any . way 
connected with the Tanmatra*s or 
subtle elements ? To such, our answer 
is a plain one. Is not the visible world 
composed of mental faculties and 
physical forms, the ' noumenon ’ and 
* phenomenon ’ of the Kantian and 
‘ Nama-rupa ( t of Indian 

*‘D«inipati’ is an abbreviated from of the two 
words l|t»1 (wife) and (husband) and is 

always used in the dual number. Wtft 5 

w ♦iw I fwit 

r 

^rtwtw I 

I esrr^- 

t We think that Vachaspati Mlsra’s 

commentary on the compound word 


philosophy, straining the meaning of 
the word ‘ visible ’ to its utmost extent ? 
And have we not shown from several 
texts quoted before that according to the 
opinion of the sage-philosophers of 
India the Tanmatras are but mimifest 
and comparatively gro.ss forms of 
Prakriti or primordial matter and as 
such would they not be liable to the 
action of 1^-ana or energy ? But even 
here we arc not left to grope our way 
in darkness, for there arc equally 
.authoritative te.xts which do clearly 
e.xpress the opinion of the Rishis on 
the points raised by the objector. Of 
these we will only quote three texts 
from three different Srectis : — 

(naina-rupa) Is one of the best that we arc 
acquainted with and can do no better than 
(|uotc it in extenso below I 

nirRtn: 

(aggregates of transmitted ideas or impressions); 

(aggregates «)f all kinds of percep- 
tioivi) ; (aggregates of all kinds of 

concepts) ; ( aggregates of all kinds of 

sensations) ; 

t 

I V’ide also vrihaclaranyakn, chap. I. 
Hrah. iv. Sec. 7. It must however he s.'iid that 
according U) the philosophers of India mind 
itself is a material thing, only that it is com- 
posed of much finer material than the external 
world. fVide Patanjal-Darsan, chap. IV^. Sutra 
19 ; also Sankhya-Karika, couplet 27 ; also 
.Mahabharat, cantiparva, ch. 187, verse 19 as 
commented on by Nilkanth.a. Tor the different 
functions of the ‘mind’ vide Vriliydananyaka, 
chap. I. Hrah. 4 Sec. 3). 
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cnt^: *«"5 cm^: 

5 »RflKfrs» I ?lWT?*ri’IF, 
t at:, ^ ^^ 1 ^ II He (Jajnyavalka) 
said, O Goutamal Vayu or Prana is 
that thread which connects this world 
with the other world, in fact all things 
from Prahma to pillar is connected 
with each other by Vayu or Prana 
which like a thread passes through 
every particle of them. — Vrihadaranyak, 
Ch. Ill, Brah, 7, Sec. ii. In the text 
quoted, there is no mention of Prana, 
but as the commentators say that the 
word Vayu of the text is used in the 
sen.se of Sutratma ( ), and which, as 

we have shown in the note to verse 4, Pt. I 
of Mundakopanishad III, is but another 
name of ‘Prana, so we think we are 
justified in using the words ‘Vayu, and 
‘Prana’ synonymously. Besides, there are 
direct texts identifying Vayu with Prana. 
For instance, in the Vrihadaranyaka, we 
have CTIW ^ ^ 1,1 also in Munda- 
kopanishad 'SlU'tl 1” etc. 

5 of the text is explained 

as I ». e. all things from 

Brahma to pillar or post. 

« ’**:* I “What- 

ever exists in this world and in the 
heavens, is subject to the action of 
Prana” — Prasnopanishad II. Sec. 13. 

«iwt:it>at: <111*1 1 C4^«- 

1 “Just as 

(he rim of the wheel of a charist is 


found to be attached to its spokes to 
its nave, so the ‘bhuta-matra’s (/> the 
five subtle elements and their five gross 
forms) are connected with the ‘Prajna- 
inatras’ (/> five organs of knowledge 
and five organs of action) and the 
latter to Prana- Kaushitakyupanishad, 
(-h. Ill, Sec 8.” In the part immediately 
preceding the text quoted above, the 
‘bhutamatras* numbering lo, are describ- 
ed to be objects of the organs of 
knowledge and action (Prajna-matras) 
also 10 in number. So also do the 
commentators explain. But as we 
know from Karika 34th of the Sankya- 
Karika’ that the five subtle elements 
called ‘Tonmatras* and their five gross 
forms are alike the objects of the 
organs of knowledge, ( 

I II ) 

tlic inference is natural that the 
‘Tanmatras* are included in the term 
‘bhuta-matra."' 

Thus we find that the Rishis of 
India hold, that all material things 
including the Tanmatras* or subtle 
elements are indissolubly connected 
with ‘Prana’ or energy and that by 
the action of Prana or energy on 
rudimentary matter, were evolved the 
various names and forms constituting 
the world, the macrocosm’ and 
‘microcosm’ of ancient Greek Literature 
with the exception of soul and also 
Primordial matter as the Sankyists say. 

(To be continued) 


Govinda Chandra Mukerj[ee; 
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ARC^OLOOICAL DISCOVERIES 
AT TAXILA. 


By way of preface to what 1 am 
going to say about my recent excava- 
tions at Taxila, it will be as well, 
perhaps, if I remind you of the most 
salient land-marks in the history of the 
city. The foundation of Taxila gf>es 
back to a very remote age, but of the 
epoch before Alexaiuler the Great we 
know practically nothing beyond the 
fact that it was probably included in 
the Ach;emenian Empire of Persia, and 
that it enjoyed a great reputation as a 
University town — famous for the arts 
and sciences of the day. Alexander 
de.scended on the Punjab and received 
the submission of Taxila in 326 B. C., 
but four years later the Macedonian 
garrisons were <1 riven out by ('hantira 
Gupta, and Taxila then pas.sed uikIci* 
the dominion of the Mauryan l^mperors, 
to whom it remained in subjection 
until the death of Asoka. Then, in 
190 B. C. Dernetrios, the son-in-law of 
Antiochos the Great, extended the 
Bactrian power over the north-west of 
the Punjab and paved the way for the 
establishment of a line of Greek princes 
who were ruling at Taxila for the 
greater part of the second century before 
our era. After them came a dynasty 

I. A Lecture delivered at Simla before the 
Panjab Historical Society, September 4th, 1913. 


of local Parthian kings — Maues, .Azes, 
Azilises and others — who carry us down 
t<i about 75 A.D. and these, in turn, 
are succeetled by the Kushan ICmperors, 
among whom the name of Kanishka is 
the most celebrated. Thus, within four 
centuries Paxila became subject to 
five separate Emjdres — the Macedonian, 
the Maur\ an, the Bactrian, the Parthian 
and the Kushan, anil from these widely 
dilfcrcnt civilisations — cxteFiding from 
(irecce to Weslerti ('hina and from the 
steppes of Russia to the Ihiy of Bengal 
-she must have inherited much of 
the culture and of the arts peculiar to 
each. With the decline of the Kushan 
j)ower and the rise of the Imperial 
Guptas in the 4th century, the history 
of Taxila, so far as we arc cop.cerned, 
comes to an end. I ler power and 
importance gradually waned and when 
the Chinese pilgrim, 1 linen Thsang, 
visited the city in the 7th century, he 
found that the state liad become a 
dependency of Kashmir and that the 
monuments of her former greatness 
were in ruins. 

Such, in bare outline, wa.s, I believe, 
the history of the city, but I should 
warn you that even the facts which 
i have given you, and which personally 
I believe to be well established, are by 
no means accepted by all historians. 
For example, the Kushan Emperor 
Kanishka is placed by some authorities 
in the middle of the ist century before 
Christ, thus antedating the majority of 
the Parthian kings. Again, the rise and 
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fall of the Parthian and Greek dynasties 
has been a subject of much controversy, 
and great doubt has existed as to which 
particular kings ruled over Taxila and 
which over other principalities. You 
will see, therefore, that there is ample 
scope at every turn for the spade to do 
its share, in clearing up this early period 
of history, and no less scope, let me add, 
for it to throw light , on the evolution 
of the architecture and plastic arts in 
this part of India, about which our 
knowledge has been even more nebulous. 

With these remarks I will now in- 
troduce you to the remains of Taxila 
itself. They are situated about 20 miles 
to the north-west of Rawal Pindi, in 
a particularly pleasant and well-watered 
valley, with the snow ranges of Kashmir 
to the north and east, and lower hills 
including the Margalla range, comple- 
ting the circle on the south and west. 
This position on the great trade route 
which used to connect Hindustan with 
Central and Western Asia, coupled with 
' the strength of its natural defences, and 
and a constant supply of water, suffi- 
ciently explain the growth of the city 
in early times. There are three chief 
settlements— the Hir mound to the south, 
the Sir Kap in the middle, and Sir Sukh to 
north, with clusters of smaller remains 
groupe;d around each. These three areas 
appear to represent three separate cities, 
built, like the several cities of Delhi, by 
successive dynasties or despots, the 
parallel between the two cities being the 
closer for the res^son that in each case 


the new capitals were shifted further 
north. Three cities at Taxila with the 
remains round about them cover an area 
of a dozen square miles or more, and 
I need hardly tell you that examination 
of such a vast site is likely to occupy a 
good many years. At present, I have 
been at work for less than three months 
and have made trial diggings at four 
places only — namely, •at the Chir Tope, 
near the south -east corner of the site ; 
in Sir Kap ; at Jhandial, and on the 
Bir mound. I will now conduct you 
round each of these spots in succession. 

* The Chik Tope. 

The Oif/V or “Split” Tope, as it is 
called from the great cleft through its 
centre, stands on a lofty plateau high 
above the Tamranullah, which is 
manifestly identical with the stream 
called Tiberonalo or Tiberopotamos by 
classical authors. The plateau is not a 
natural formation, but is composed 
mainly of the mud walls of village 
habitations which must have existed 
here from time immemorial. In the 
climate of Northern India such habita- 
tions crumble quickly the moment they 
lose the protections of their roofs ; then 
other houses are erected on their ruins, 
and so the process goes on, every 
century witnessing the addition of half 
a dozon feet or more to the height of 
the mound. In this case, the lost 
habitations (prior to the plateau being 
pccupied by a Buddhist establishment) 
appear to have belonged to the period 
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of Greek rule; for I’mmsrdiately below 
the foundations of one of the Buddhist 
buildings I found a •collection of 28 
coin’s of the Greek king Zoilos — all, I 
nnay mention, of a hitherto unknown 
type. The stupa itself is now much 
ruined — so much so, that fifty years ago 
Sir Alexander Cunningham affirmecl 
that nothing was left of its outer casing. 
In this, however, he was wrong : for on 
excavating on the north and south 
sides I found that the base of the stupa 
was relatively well preserved, and round 
about it I brought to light a number of 
other interesting structures including 
siupasy chapels and monastic buildings, 
which, extending as they do over a 
period of .some 400 years, furnish us 
with important data for the history 
of local architecture. Thanks also to 
the coins and other minor antiquities 
found in a.ssociation with them, they 
help us to .settle several chronological 
problems. The main Tope’ as now 
expo.sed, proves to have had a circular 
base with a flight of stej)s ap|)roaching 
the berm on the south and probably 
also at the other cardinal points. The 
core of the structure is of rough rubble 
masonry, the outer facing being of 
ponderous lime stone bIocks,with care- 
fully chiselled kankar stone let in 
between them for the mouldings and 
pilasters, the whole having originally 
been finished with a coating of lime 
plaster and paint. The decorative 
details on the base are closely analogous 
to those of Parthian buildings of the 


time of Azes I, which I shall presently 
describe, and there can be no doubt that 
this Tope was erected approximately 
at the same time — that is about the 
middle of the 1st century B. C.. Now 
I want you to observe how the edifices 
gradually sprang into existence around 
this 'fope ; for upon their chronohigical 
se(]uencc much depends At the time 
when the (iieat To|)e was erected the 
plateau around it was levelled up and 
covered with a layer of river sand with a 
floor of lime plaster above. On this 
floor or on the dtdiris which had accumu- 
lated immi‘diately above it I found 
several small — some on the north 

and some on the south — belonging to a 
circle of such memorials, all built more 
or less in the same style as the great 
stupay but all necessarily later than it. 
From one of these stupaSy I extracted a 
relic casket of steatite, with a miniature 
gold box inside, containing a fragment 
of bone and a number of pearls, carved 
cornelians and other stones, but unfortu- 
nately there were w) coins or other 
record of its date, b'or the accumulation 
of debris on the original floor and for 
the construction of the stupas thcm.selves 
we must allow at least five or six decades, 
and as the stupas had fallen jiartly to 
<lccay before the next buildings were 
constructed over them, it is fairly certain 
that they must have been .standing until 
the middle of the 1st century A. I). The 
ne.xt stage is marked by the erection of 
gateways opposite the .steps of the Great 
Tope, and of a circle of smaW cbapels, 
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which are similar in plan as well as in 
purpose to those at Jamalgarhi in the 
Frontier Province. It is against the 
Buddhist principles, as you know, ever to 
destroy a stupa or any other work of 
merit, and, accordingly, when these 
chapels were built, their walls were 
carried over the topes of the small stupas 
that I have described, and are thus 
manifestly later in date. These chapels, 
as well as the walls Hanking the gate- 
ways, are built in a very distinctive style 
of masonry — commonly called diaper 
patterned. In the earlier walls the 
boulders employed are relatively small 
and the masonry has a singularly neat 
appearance ; but later on, when the 
chapels were repaired and other walls 
added, the boulders become more 
ma.ssive, and the little piles of stone 
which fill the interstices between them 
are less carefully laid. The earlier and 
neater of these diaper types seems to 
have come into fashion at Taxila in the 
latter part of the ist century A. 1). : the 
later and coarser in the 2nd century 
A. D. With the lapse of time these 
chapels in turn fell to ruin ; the space 
between them and the main Tope, as 
well as the interior of the chapels them- 
selves was filled with fallen debris, and 
over this (at a height, that is to say, of 
five to six feet above the original floor) 
were constructed other stupas and chapels 
in still another style. This fourth style 
is characterised by ashlar and diaper 
ma.sonry combined, and appears to have 
come into vogue in the early part of the 


3rd century A. D. At this period the 
dome of the main Tope, which seems to 
have collapsed, was also rebuilt in more 
solid fashion with construction walls 
radiating from the centre. 

Thus we have four clear and distinct 
types of building — first the rubble work 
of the Parthian period ; secondly the neat 
small diaper ; thirdly the coarse and 
massive diaper ; and, fourthly, the semi- 
ashlar, semi-diaper type. These four con- 
secutive types are equally well illustrated 
in other buildings which I excavated on 
the top of the plateau, but I need not go 
into details legarding them. In a building 
which is of Parthian date, I found a floor 
of glass tiles of bright azure blue,with 
a few other colours mingled with them 
— tlie first complete specimens of their 
kind that have yet been found. This floor 
belonged, not to the original building, 
but to a later repair, and it was obvious 
from the careless manner in which the 
tiles were laid, that they were not 
originally intended for this place but had 
been taken from some other monument. 
In another building also, I made another 
interesting find. The debris here contain- 
ed a number of blocks of kankar stone 
that had evidently come from a small 
stupa^ and in one of the blocks was a 
small hollow containing two steatite relic 
caskets with miniature gold caskets 
inside them, holding the relics and some 
pearls and other stonc.s. The apsidal 
temple is also worthy of notice, in view 
of the great rarity of structural buildirigs 
of this style. Last winter I was fortunate 
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in finding not only this one at Taxila 
but two others at Sanchi and Sonari in 
Central India which antedate by several 
centuries any other examples previously 
known to us. 

It remains to notice two other struc- 
tures which I excavated on the plateau. 
Both are designed in more or less the 
same manner, with a s(juare base rising in 
diminishing terraces and crowned by a 
round dome above. In both stupas, 
the lowest terrace is adorned witli a row 
of Corintliian pilasters surmounted by 
a frieze and dentil cornice; in both, 
there is a trefoil niche occupying the 
centre of each side between tlie pilasters, 
and in both the decorative features are 
cut out of kankar stone and finished 
in stucco, l^ut here the resemblance 
between the two ends. In the 
to the north-west of the main Tope— 
the core is much more s^jlidly built, 
the pilasters arc slenderer, the mould 
ings, capitals and other details are 
of better design, and the figure of 
the Buddha in the northern niche 
displays far more masterly modelling 
than the reliefs of the other stupa (i). All 
these differences go to prove that this 
stupa (i) is considerably later than 
the stupa (ii). Tlie latter, however, 
is to be assigned to the l)eginning of 
the 3rd century A. D. The stupa (i) 
therefore must have been built towards 
the end of that century —that is about 
300 A. D. — a date which accords very 
well with the style of the sculptures, 
which clearly mark a transition from 


Gandhara to the Gupta style of the 4th 
century. The small figures in Scythian 
dress at the side of the seated Buddha 
reliefs on the lowest terrace are »»f great 
interest as indicating that the Kusha'ns 
were still paramount at the time of its 
erection, namely at the end of the 3rd 
century ;\. 1). 

As to the minor antiquities found on 
this site, they divide themselves into 
three main classes — coins, Gandhara 
sculj)tures and terracotta f)r stucco 
figures. The whole site of 'I'axila is 
remarkably pndific in coins, and it has 
taken me several inonths to clean and 
identifv' the many humlieds which 1 
rectwered during the short time I was 
tliere. At the Chir Tope, the most 
numerous are those of the Kusha'n 
kings, and it is significant that they 
were all found in the debris which 
gathered over the ruins of the Parthian 
buildings, that is, in and around the 
chapels of diaper masonry — coins of 
Kozoulo and Wema Kadphises in the 
lower strata approximately contem- 
porary with the erection of the chapjls ; 
coins of Kanishka and Iluvishka above 
them, and coins of Vasudeva associated 
with the foundations of the fourth type 
of buildings. Now, we have seen that 
these chapels were not erected until 
after the middle of the 1st century of 
our era, that they were repaired and 
added to in the 2nd century A. D. and 
that the 4th tyj)c of buildings were 
constructed about the beginning of the 
3rd century. Accordingly, I assign the 
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deposits of the coins of the two 
Kadphiscs to the end of the ist century 
or beginning of the 2nd century A. D., 
those of Kanishka and Huvishka to the 
middle of the 2nd century, and those of 
Vasudeva to the end of the ’2nd or 
beginning of the 3rd century. No coins 
of Kanishka or his successors were 
discovered anywhere except in the 
debris which formed after the early 
chapels began to fall to decay. The 
coins may have been in circulation for 
some time before the deposits took 
place, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that the evidence from this site points 
to Kanishka having reigned in the 
j\k\ rather than the first century A. D. 
and entirely precludes 57 B. C. as the 
date of his accession. 

Of sculptures of the Gandhara style, 
several hundred specimens were found, 
mainly in a group on the south side of 
the main stupa, and lying not far below 
the surface. As I have not yet carried 
my digging far enough to identify the 
building from which they came, 1 cannot 
speak with confidence as to their date, 
but I may note that not a single fragment 
of Gandhara. sculpture has been found 
in the Parthian or early Kushana strata, 
and my own opinion is that these 
sculptures from the Chir Tope will be 
found to belong to the 2nd or early 
3rd century A. D., that is to about the 
time of Vasudeva. I should add, how- 
ever, that their style is manifestly late 
and presupposes a development extend- 
ing over a very long period. 


Notwithstanding that Taxila has 
always been so famous for its stone, I 
did not find any stone images or reliefs 
manufactured locally. The artists of 
Taxila appear to have preferred plaster 
or, occasionally, terracotta, as their 
medium, and of these materials I 
found about two hundred heads or 
figures at the Chir Tope. The terracotta 
life-size heads are, I believe, the only 
specimens of their kind that have 
been discovered in India. All these 
images were set up in the latest chapels 
around the main Tope and cannot, 
therefore, be earlier than the 3rd century 
A. 1 ). Probably, they belong to the 
latter half of that century or the early 
part of the 4th. 

Sir Kap. 

1 shall now ask you to accompany me 
over the top of the Hathial ridge and 
down into the city of Sir Kap, but before 
describing the excavations there I should 
like to say how greatly indebted I am 
to Mr. Hargreaves, for the valuable 
help he gave me in organising the 
labour and in supervising much of 
the work on this particular part of 
the site. Without the assistance of 
Mr. Hargreaves and of Maulvi Wasiud- 
din, our Superintendent on the North- 
West Frontier, it would have been quite 
impossible for me to carry out digging 
over such an exten.sive area. In attack- 
ing the excavation of a city like Sir Kap, 
r always believe in cutting right through 
its centre, and accordingly I drew a 
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long trench north and south from the 
middle of the north wall towards 
Hathial. This trench, as it happened, 
coincided almost exactly with the line 
of one of the main streets— -perhaps the 
high street of the town — and on the 
east side of the street we started to 
excavate various buildings, of which 
I shall describe only three. Two of 
these are of the Parthian epoch 
and built of the characteristic rubble 
masonry. In each case, only a strip of 
the building has been cleared along the 
side of the street, and it is useless at 
this stage to guess at their complete 
plan. All that 1 can say, at present, is 
that they appear too large for private 
houses and that the absence of any 
domestic utensils, seals or such anti- 
quities militates against their being 
palaces. On the other hand, their plans, 
so far as tliey have been recovered, are 
unlike tho.se of any monasteries that we 
know of, though the presence of a court- 
yard with a stupa in each certainly 
suggests a religious use. Possibly, they 
may turn out to be colleges (^r other 
public buildings with private stupa- 
.shrines attached. The chambers of these 
buildings are not provided with door- 
ways. The fact is, that they are really 
basement chambers or tykhanas entered 
from above. In this connexion, there 
is a passage in the life of Apollonios, 
which is worth quoting. He is said to 
have visited Taxila about 50 A. D. 
during the Parthian period, and des- 
cribes it thus ; “ From the streets, the 


houses seemed of only one storey, but 
they all had an underground floor.” 
The shrines in these buildings are quite 
unique. Phey consisted of square bases 
ornamented with pilasters and other 
decorative features, and surmounted by 
a dome with the usual umbrellas above. 
The base was ascended by a flight of 
steps and at its corners were round 
pillars of stone and stucco surmounted 
by lions standing on Persepolitan 
capitals, while round the outer edge of 
the base ran a low railing of the familiar 
type. A good idea of the appearance 
of these stupas^ when they were intact, 
may be obtained from the relief of the 
Mathura school. The upper parts of the 
shrines have now fallen, but the bases are 
well preserved, and the columns, railings 
and umbrellas were all found lying about 
the courtyards. The decoration of the 
front of the large shrine is well worth 
notice for the combination it presents of 
Indian and Hellenistic featurc.s. The 
basis of the design is plainly cla.s.sical, 
as you can sec from its general propor- 
tions and the mouldings Corinthian 
pilasters, and other features ; but Indian 
details are found in the torana Gate-' 
ways, in the niches with curvilinear 
roofs and in the brackets above the 
Corinthian capitals. Another feature 
of interest is the double-headed eagle 
over one of the niches. This motif 
occurs, so far as I know, for the first 
time in an ivory from Sparta, but it 
seems to the particularly associated with 
the Scythians, from whom it may have 
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been borrowed by the Parthians or 
possibly introduced at Taxila by the 
Sakas. At a much later date it was 
adopted in the Imperial Arms of Russia 
and Germany. 

The date of these two shrines and of 
the buildings to which they belong is 
fixed by the discovery in the smaller 
shrine of a stone relic casket, enclosing 
one of gold and a number of precious 
stones, together with six coins of Azes I, 
of two different types, which leave no 
doubt that the shrine was erected during 
his reign — that is, about 50 R. C. The 
larger shrine is approximately of the 
same date, but probably a little earlier. 

The third building is a very massive 
structure built of diaper masonry, 
probably during the early part of 
the 2nd century A, D. It is a noticeable 
but not unnatural phenomenon in 
ancient towns that as the debris accu- 
mulated from generation to generation 
the level of the houses at the sides of 
the streets rose higher and higher, but 
the streets themselves kept free of 
debris and often maintained at the same 
level for several centuries. So here, the 
floor level of the building is some five 
feet above the roadway, access to the 
interior being provided by means of two 
flights of steps rising parallel with the 
street. The building was added to and 
repaired in the 3rd century A. D. and to 
this later period belong a number of 
stucco figures which I found in the 
courtyard. A similar s/u/a, but better 
preserved and decorated with a bold 


stucco design of acanthus leaves was 
found at the same level in a building 
immediately to the north of this. 
It had fallen on its side and it is 
rather remarkable that the masonry 
should have held together, seeing that 
no mortar is used in any of these early 
buildings to bind the stones. Below 
this building I found another edifice 
of the Parthian period, over the ruins 
of which it had been built, and among 
the antiquities in the Parthian rooms I 
came upon an ivory pendent of 
Hellenistic workmanship with a philo- 
sopher s head carved on each side of it. 
In a still lower stratum were the remains 
of yet an earlier building, which I assign 
to the 2nd century B. C., that is to the 
time of the Indo-Greek kings. Beneath 
this, the diggers came upon virgin soil 
Thus, on this particular site, there are 
four strata of buildings — the ist belong- 
ing to the Greek period, the 2nd to the 
Parthian, the 3rd to about the time of 
of Kanishka and the 4th to late Kushan 
times. At other spots also in Sir Kap 
I found earlier remains beneath the 
Parthian stratum, and I have little 
hesitation in saying that the city of 
Sir Kap was first founded during the 
Greek period and occupied by the 
Parthian kings and by Kozoulo- 
Kadphises. Afterwards, the capital 
seems to have been transferred to 
Sir Sukh, where large numbers of 
coins of Kanishka are said to be turned 
up by the peasants ; and the site of 
Sir Kap was then probably given up to 
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monastic buildings. In the one trench 
which I dug through Sir Kap, 1 recovcrctl 
more than six hundred coins, ranging 
from the time of Agathokles to that of 
VVema-Kadphises. The kings most 
freque;itly represented were the follow- 
ing : — Apollodotos, 10 specimens ; Manes 
14-, Azes I, 99 ; Axes II, III ; (iondo- 
phares, 32; Kadphises and Ilcrmaeus, 
126; Soter Megas, 6 ; and local Taxilan 
22. Coins were also found of the (rrcck 
kings : — Agathokles, Helioklcs, Lysias, 
Menander, Philo.xenos, and Ilippostratns; 
of the Parthian : — Vonones, Azilises and 
Abdagases ; and of the Kushan ; Wema- 
Kadphises. 'fhe fact that not a single 
coin of Kanishka, Huvishka, or their 
successors was found proves conclusively, 

I think, that the site was abandoned 
as a city before their time, and it proves 
also that Kanishka must have reigned 
after Wema-Kadphiscs, not in the ist 
century B.C. The only coins found 
below the floor-levels of the Parthian 
buildings were those of Lysias’ Apollo- 
dotos, Maues and Azes I, a few of whose 
coins were associated with the fjunda- 
toins of the buildings erected in his 
reign. The coins of Azes II, of 
Gondophares, and of Kozoulo-Kadphiscs 
and Hermaeus were all found in the 
debris which formed after the Parthian 
buildings began to fall to decay ; those 
of Hermaeus and Kadphises being for 
the most part near the surface. 

Two other finds of interest from the 
Parthian stratum, were an iron helmet 
with cheek pieces attached with pivots. 


a collection of 32 copper vases, and a 
set of spoons and other utensils used by 
Brahmans for ceremonial purposes. 

Jll.VNDIALA. 

If you leave the city of Sir Kap by 
its northern gate and pass through the 
outworks of the old city, known as 
Kachha Kot. you come —at a distance 
of about half a mile — to two lofty and 
very ct)ns[)icui)us mounds, between 
which the old road to the north appears 
to have run. In the one to the east I 
found the remaii^s of a very imposing 
temple, unlike anything hitherto known 
in India. It measures approximately 
150 feet long by 80 feet wide, and so far 
as it has been excavated, it bears a 
general resemblance to a classical 
temple, the outer peristyle being re- 
placed by a solid wall pierced with 
windows, and another chamber added 
inside the sanctum, perhaps in order to 
get over the difficulty of roofing so wide 
a space as fifty feet. 'I'he Wc'ills of this 
temple are built of diaper masonry of 
the 2nd century A. D. — the mouldings 
at their base, which are (juite cla.ssical 
in form, being executed in kankar and 
the whole covered with thick stucco, 
Tlie columns and pilasters in front of the 
temple were of hard limestone, and of 
very massive proportions. Up to the 
present, I have scarcely touched the 
interior of this temple, and I have every 
hope that when we come to clear it In 
the autumn we may make some interest- 
ing and valuable finds inside the shrinp. 
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The old doorway has been built up with 
masonry, but the tilling is not 
carried down to the original floor. The 
reason of this is that the temple was 
burnt down, and a foot or more of 
charred timber from the roof was 
deposited on the floor ; and when the 
temple came to be repaired this debris 
was left where it fell, and another floor 
laid over the top. It is in such deposits 
resulting from the burning of a building 
that we often get our richest finds of 
seals, terracottas, coins or other objects 
which are not seriously injured by heat. 
This temple, let me add, stands on a 
high mound, which is entirely artiticial, 
and I think it more than probable that 
a still earlier temple will be discovered 
beneath its foundations. 

Another half mile still further to the 
north I cleared two other smaller 
mounds, and found that each concealed 
the. remains of a fair-sized stupa of the 
Parthian epoch, similar to the square 
stupas, in Sir Kap. The larger one of 
these stupas was the most interesting, 
as it was surrounded by monastic 
buildings. By the close of the 1 st 
century A.D., the debris in the court 
yard must have risen to a height of 
nearly two feet, for in it I discovered a 
collection of coins of the nameless king 
“Soter Megas” who was contemporary 
with Wema-Kadphises. Later on, when 
the Parthian stupa had fallen to decay, 
another stupa was erected over its 
remains. This second stupa is circular 
in plan and built of the semi-diaper, 


semi-ashlar masonry which came into 
fashion in the 3rd century. I may 
mention that this stupa was explored 
(as exploration went in those days) by 
General Cunningham, who penetrated 
only as far as the round stupa of the 
3rd century and proceeded to identify 
it with a stupa erected by Asoka, more 
than flve hundred years before that 
date, on the spot where Buddha made 
an offering of his head. In the spoil 
earth, thrown out from the stupa by the 
previous explorer, I found a small silver 
casket enclosing one of gold, with a 
relic bonq inside. 

Bir Mound. 

We return, lastly, to the Bir Mound. 
Here my excavations were very limited, 
being carried out mainly for the purpo.se 
of satisfying myself as to whether any 
remains existed in the compound of 
my bungalow, before I planted out a 
small garden there. I found that this 
part of the hill-top was covered with the 
remains of a building of rough rubble 
stone, of which the remnants of a few 
chambers only could be traced. In one ff 
these chambers, however, I found a small 
treasure in the shape of 160 punch- 
marked coins of debased silver, a very 
fine gold coin of Uiodolos struck in the 
name of Antiochos II of Syria, a gold 
bangle and several other pieces of gold 
or silver jewellery, besides a large 
number of pearls, amethysts, garnets, 
corals and other stones. A gold pendent 
in the form of a tiger claw, and a little 
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reliquaryareespecially beautiful examples 
of the goldsmith’s craft, the filigree 
design applied to their surface being 
remarkably delicate and refined. The 
coin of Antiochos Theos as well as the 
local punch-marked coins point to about 
250 B.C. as the time when this jewel- 
lery was hidden in the ground, and the 
gold claw and reliquai*)', which arc 
more worn than the other pieces, are 
perhaps half a century earlier. Hy the 
side of the jewellery 1 found what 
appears to be a goldsmith’s crucible with a 
few early Brahmi characters stamped on 
its sides, and in another chamber, a 
narrow well filled with earthenware 
jars, all of which were turned upside 
down and empty. I excavated the 
well down to a depth of some i8 feet 
and recovered about 50 vases. Thus 
there can be no question that thc.se 
remains belong to the period of the 
Mauryan occupation of Taxila, and it 
is safe to conclude that the I 3 ir mound 
represents the city of that period. As 
these remains, however, are quite near 
the surface and as there is an artificial 
accumulation at least 1 5 or 20 feet deep 
below them, it looks as if we shall have 
no difficulty in getting back to remains 
of a- considerably earlier date, and in 
throwing light on an age of which at 
present we have no monuments whatever 
in the Punjab. 

To sum up the results of these investi- 
gations. First : we have .settled, generally, 
the disposition of the site ; have deter- 
mined the ages of the .several settlements 


in the city of Sir Kap ; and have found 
that the .settlements on the Bir Mound 
are anterior to them. 

Secondly : we have recovered a 
number of monuments of the .Parthian 
and Kushan epochs, and by fixing their 
relative dates have established a series of 
much needed land-marks in the history of 
architectural development. The |)revail- 
ing spirit of the Parthi.in architecture has 
been finind to be Hellenistic — the Indian 
elements being subsidiary ; and this 
architecture leaves no room for doubt 
that the Parthians played a prominent 
part in the diffusion of classical ideas in 
India— a fact which has an intimate bear- 
ing on the evolution of early Indian art. 
Moreover, by correlating other known 
buildings in the Punjab and Frontier 
Province with the series of monuments I 
have discovered at Taxila, it is now possi- 
ble to determine within narrow limits the 
age of the former. For example, it is 
now apparent that the remains at Tareli 
belong to the clo.se of the ist century of 
our era, while the celebrated Ali 

Masjid proves to be more modern by two 
hundred years than was previously 
suppo.sed ; and I have no doubt that the 
age of other famous slructure.s, such as 
the Tope of Manikyalaand the Monaste- 
ries of Jamalgarhi and 'Pakht-i-Bahi can 
be fixed in the same way. 

Fourthly : we have .secured an 
abundance of sculptured iinages, which 
like the architectural remains furni.sb 
us with new and valuable data for the 
chronology of the plastic art.s. 
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Fifthly : we have demonstrated that 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion 
at Taxila in the Parthian epoch ; and 
consequently the generally accepted 
opinion that Kanishka was responsible 
for the hold which Buddhism took 
upon the north-west of India must be 
discarded. 

Lastly, we have obtained clear, and 
to my mind conclusive, evidence both 
from our coins and from our buildings 
as to the sequence of the Greek, 
Parthian and Kushan dynasties, and we 
have found that there are no grounds 
for supposing either that Kanishka 
intervened in the ist century before 
Christ, or that the Parthian Maues was 
reigning in the 2nd eentury of our era. 

J. H. Marshall. 


ON ESTABLISHING RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITIES AT NEW 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The undoubted desirability of provid- 
ing adequate residential facilities in 
connection with every University is 
again brought out by the Report of the 
Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in London. There can be no 
denying that, in spite of good work 
done by a very limited number of 
detached hostels, London has set a bid 
example in this respect. The Commis- 
sioners are all agreed upon the point 


though no very definite advice is given 
as to where residential hostels should be 
situated. For ourselves, we favour the 
idea of a visible University quarter in 
London, and believe that the hostel 
should be in that quarter as near as 
possible to the main University Build- 
ings. Unless they are situated very 
far away, they must necessarily be 
separated from their athletic grounds, 
and if this must be so there seems 
little or no reason for preferring the 
suburbs to London itself. If the 
hostels are grouped near together and 
near to the University Buildings, wide 
corporate life will be encouraged, and 
the idea of membership of a certain 
hostel or college will not overpower that 
of membership of the University in 
the mind of the undergraduate. With 
this arrangement it would probably be 
possible to provide that the University 
and the College playing fields should 
all be in close proximity to one another 
in some convenient district outside 
London, easily accessible from the 
University quarter. 

A more complex problem is that of 
the method of foundation and support 
and the nature of the permanent staff 
that would make residential facilities 
most efficient. 

In this connection, Mr. E. B. Sargant, 
a member of the Royal Commission 
whose labours are just concluded, has 
kindly permitted us to publish the 
following letter in which he answered 
a call for advice from the promoters of 
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a new University in a distant part of 
the Empire. The system advocated by 
Mr. Sargant need not be in any sense 
limited in its application, and is outlined 
by him as follows : 

“ The three factors essential from the 
very outset to secure a high standard 
for the University are (i) a professoriate 
comparable, man for man, with the 
younger portion of the professoriate at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; (2) large 

powers of self-government in the hands 
of such a staff ; (3) carefully planned, 
though not necessarily costly residential 
facilities for students coming from a 
distance, and for some part, an any rate, 
of the professoriate. 

“To secure a staff for the University 
of this high quality is no easy matter. 
On the one hand men, even young men, 
of such reputation that a brilliant career 
is assured to them at home are not 
ordinarily inclined to seek appointments 
in a colonial University: on the other 
hand, the Governing body with whom 
appointments rest are sometimes unwill- 
ing to disappoint the expectations of 
moderately good candidates who have 
local associatsons in addition to their 
other qualifications. Both causes tend 
to lower the excellence of the staff. 
If in addition, the professors are not 
given so free a hand as is desirable in 
framing the Statutes of the University, 
and in developing it in other ways, the 
movement for higher learning loses its 
first characteristics of elasticity and 
enthusiasm, and the University enters 


upon just such a period of mere routine 
and mechanical achievement as has 
hindered the progress of other like 
institutions in the past. In my oj;hiion 
these difficulties can be surmounted if 
the governing body is willing for a time 
to entrust the selection of that part of 
the professoriate for which Oxford and 
Cambridge are likely to provide the 
best material to one or other of the 
foremost colleges at those Universities. 
Men of the highest competence to fill 
Chairs in Classics, Mathematics, History 
and the \alural Sciences, could certainly 
be furnished by colleges such as Trinity 
and King’s at Cambridge, or Halliol and 
New College at Oxford— to name no 
others. By making an arrangement 
with the authorities concerned that 
the men thus chosen could resume 
their places within their own College at 
the end of the period for wh»ch they 
were ap|)ointed professors in the new 
University, the Governing Body would 
draw only from the picked men of 
picket! colleges. The more adventurous 
spirits would welcome an opportunity 
of seeing some other part of the British 
Empire for such a pcriv)d as three 
years if they could be seconded for 
that time. Those to whom colonial 
conditions of life proved attractive, and 
whose services the governing body 
wished to retain, would have their term 
extended, perhaps even remaining 
permanently, and so the new University 
would gradually secure a staff not only 
on a level in point of attainments with 
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the staff of the foremost colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but also full 
of zest for the rapid developments 
characteristic of a new country. To 
such a professoriate, when fully 
established, the choice of new members 
of the staff might safely be entrusted 
for their own standing would make it 
impossible for them to be content with 
inferior colleagues. The first condition 
for securing to the new University a 
high position among the Universities of 
the Empire is, therefore, that the 
governing body should place the 
election of the chief part of the 
professoriate (that is to say, the less 
technical appointments) in the hands 
of one or two of the Colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

** The question may fairly be asked, 
Why should not these Universities 
themselves rather than any Colleges be 
asked to select the professors- ? My 
answer is that neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge as a whole has developed so 
fully corporate an existence as the 
Colleges separately. Although there 
are at both Universities Appointments 
Boards, clearly no such board could 
guarantee that at the end of three years, 
or whatever the period of service was, 
a professor at the new University would 
be reinstated in his due position at 
home in relation to the rrien of his own 
standing. That could only be the affair 
of a College. 

“ Moreover, the superiority of the 
method of dealing with a great College, 


instead of with the University, is at 
once apparent when we consider the 
further question of residential facilities. 
It has already been said that the.se 
should be carefully planned, not only 
for such students as are unable to live 
at home, but also for some part at any 
rate of the professoriate. What more 
natural than that the government of 
the first hostels (initially, perhaps, 
merely a couple of houses rented by 
a local Committee for the purpose) 
should be placed in the hands of the 
professors chosen by the Oxford or 
Cambridge Colleges we have been 
considering, or that a hostel under such 
control should be known by the 
name of the College in question? 
From the first there would be an 
organic connection between the two,. 
*nd the link would almost certainly 
gro,w :,>str0nger. and .‘stronger as time; 
went on,: While acting as tutors in the 
daughter College,, the professors would 
come into - contact with the younger life 
of the University in ways that would 
be otherwise difficult to reach. No 
doubt this would add considerably at 
first to the work of some of the profes- 
sors, but it should be remembered that 
the total population of a University is 
likely to be small at first, and thus the 
staff do not find themselves as fully 
occupied as at a later date when profes- 
.sorial and tutorial duties would almost 
necessarily have to be separated. 

“ That this is a novel proposal which 
would distinguish the proposed University 
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from the other is not, I trust, a 
sufficient reason for settinj^ it on one 
side without full consideration. Sooner 
or later those Universities have had to 
provide hostels through the agency of 
religious denominations or in some 
other way. In the case under consider- 
ation, there would be no separation of 
students belonging to different creeds, 
greatly to the advantage of the Univer- 
sity as a whole. Again, how much 
stronger would be the inducement to a 
younger member of the fellowship of an 
Oxford or Cambridge College to join a 
College in the Empire overseas in 
organic connection with his own, rather 
than to take up an independent profes- 
sorship, feeling that he had to find his 
own rooms, do his own housekeeping, 
and be isolated from all the men aiul 
traditions that he had grown to know 
and to appreciate. In direct relation to 
that difference of surroundings would 
be the calibre of those who offered 
themselves for the professorships in 
que.stion. 

“ To look at the proposal from the 
financial point of view may make my 
main points still clearer. Let us take a 
new University which originally it had 
been proposed to start with a staff of 
twelve professors, each receiving £ 800 
a year and appointed in the usual way 
and with the usual duties. In such a 
case my advice would be to reduce the 
number of professorships to ten, and to 
cause six of these to be selected from 
two of our great English colleges in the 


manner I have described above. The 
total salaries of the professoriate would 
then be reduced from £<)fiQO to jf 8,000. 
Hut six of these ten professors should 
also have residential duties in connection 
with two hostels, say a master and two 
tutors for the hostels, connected willi 
the Oxford College, and the same staff 
for the hostel connected with the 
Cambridge ('ollege. If each master 
received jf300 for his services in that 
capacity, and each tutor 100, besides 
boaid and lodging, which might be 
estimated at £ \ 0 o apiece, the total 
additional cost would be 1,600, bring- 
ing the cost of the professoriate and 
tutorial arrangements to the totJil of the 
first scheme. Now my contention is 
that a University started with ten 
professors in the manner I have indicated, 
would at once have a much higher 
standing than the same University with 
twelve professors, of whom none, so far 
as can be seen, would have the reputa- 
tion that six would have in the other 
case. 

“ It is quite true that to start such 
residential facilities at once would 
re(|uire a good deal of thought and 
arrangement, and that a body of 
guarantors would have to be found in 
each case. Hut these are conditions not 
impossible nor even very difficult to 
fulfil." 

The Arena " 
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“ h. POET’S TRIBUTE TO A POET.’! 

[ An English rendering of a sonnet to Tennyson written in Bengali in the sixties of the last 
century by the late Michael Modhusudon Uutt, Harrister-at-law, one of the greatest poets 
Bengal has ever produced cither in past on modern times, and fit to compare, according 
to competent authorities (Mr. R. C. Diitt), with Homer, Virgil, Vyas, V'almiki and Milton. ] 

Why moanest, Albion ! still — thy Spring is flown !c. 

Thy groves resound not with song, as of yore ! ^ 

But hark ! — the Kocl doth his heart outpour, / 

And floods his nest with mu.sic ere unknown. 

Hath ever yet, O Muse ! thy lute been mute ? 

Doth ever cease the Sea its ceaseless lay ? * 

Or the bright stars, along the emerald route 
Majestic .sailing, their old rhythmic play ? 

Aye, could our Temple be without a Priest ! 

Enter in, thou new Prie.st ! and incense burn, 

Nor waver in devotion in the least, 
lUit fit thee worthier of thy sacred crown, 

And keep thy laurel ever-green — dew-kist. 

May laureate-wreath thy honourerl brow adorn !’* 


N. MUKKkJEE. 
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I t 'W ^'0, 

wftjstff»l, c*l Cf«t «ttCT *n r ^ftlt«!*l,*^CTfit ! 

Wf f?*i, ft f»i«t« <t»rT c'BWrv ’nft*rr’»i” 

w »ta, ft ^*tc?*f «*t<rt*? T— <«tH ft ’iftc® *m?*t c’l, wfsmi** 

5?H *tf?‘tft, *J1TO fe*lfsww^ *It? I ^t5, . 

^"ICTi s»firc»|s» I sav fellilt, 'Bt^l ft ^1 *P«lm ftwm 

CTl**, cwra ma, «»lfs<awa ma ca *taa wta, c’tt’R atai 5i»i i. fl^ifta ftwtaajta ^a 
"Btfi aa^lfaiaf aft» ^ai aa >11^51 faw »ffa5s %»tfaac? »(fa <aarfTc5» <tr9ai 

fv alw a»»i faata^ ^fn>>Tfl aa, ^ta «ita ata i ^aataaiaf fe’fftacaa ^«^a '«iaitta <aa5 
^aatiMja *«ica a^ at^, atiaa catia ^ra?atat 's^^iaia a^ai 'atia -, faaaft :— 4at aaa 
alw cw aftta caa t at^ ca aa aai i aaa, aaa at»i «iia6t aa-afta aw ^caa •, 'aiatw 
atwaaj ft ^awa ^fataiaa, caai at^a :— wcaa aasaatai afaa aataa aa i ataR aataa 
atwaai ^atatfla atKai 'sftai w^a wtaiHf 4 5|9i, ca tatcaa aiai aaticawi cai m- 

aft« aftiaa, “iacafa i wtata caaa cataa aaiaa «tai atfat« alta i ftfa -nai aa^ cata 

ataTt, wafat afaata i '«a, atata a^ca %a- «»c«jcaa afia 'S's.ata-aefa^ aa aa a?a< pi 

caaa « ( Saaai a'Q ) i wrfa cal faaa anan aaa a^faii wifaai aaia Saf?® a^fataa <«a? 

wfac^ft, 'aafa® fsca atai aa i caa ^atarfa, a^aca ®tftal afttaa, “ataatcaa acai ca a^t- 

ft ca at’ftca ataatca, ca at^a ftft-atacaa cawi cvk gaiwt^, ftfa aa^i cai alai 
a» aca, ^awtaita Stft atacaa as i calaa atai" aacaa sai sfaai caia atal ai-Jjaifa 
af^« ca ^ altca wtaafcaa, wtai afta air® ataa afacaa ai i aaa atwaaj’ ‘^ar 
atacaa as aca, ata wtatra ftft-atacaa as i afataa 'a'taa cafaai fea gaatCt atcaa 
faai •jpaa ftft-atacaa as ’jajcs caa scaa sfacaai— 

as 'ataajfta asl ’pcs caa sfaai atcsa i “ca catai, afa alal ^a aaa sa i" aftaa 
^!W faafa ^fta a# Hsfcs afv sea ai, 'saa atca afta alai ®1^caa -, ata acaj, aas 
^f^fta ast ftstes aft* sfiiai ates i atata <jctitft8l staca atwacaia affai atas 
alsa stataa fifta as esa f«a aa at, ata- sfacaa i as asaa sfaai acas afa «tat sfaca 
ftfaa asl a sea aseaa ftia alat aies i atfaeaa, atwaat aatitfa aseaa ®aa «iata 
^aaa cat wisatsK aeaa as as a caats sfaeaa i «ii^ s^eaa aeni ataai >«s fa^ft 
atesja atat atai >«ae assa s^atai aattes caftes att i tata ata at^ i was, 

ws fts aaaretateaa aca aaa >«ae afataei sfa^caa aea taaftsi atai ftfa aw^ea afn- 
stata saea uta si faftiitaa sfaea i >ii?si fa«i atatfaeaa i sfiai 4sata «s ftwiai 
sai aaa s fafautaa atai wtw ataf^sta atai sraa’esa, ftfa ?tata ftwtai sfaata aaa 
lies I «at wiwiiat«.stat ataaiTfaeaa aaa ’States sfaas^a fas^ wsaft ates atatfta i 
^css «aae «t^a staesa si^a ^ess sawta aseat faatiftes wtcaa faatfteaa i asalff 
se*t sfas atai ates i stai, wftatwiasta sftaaea at^a ca afaeaa asta faa, stai 
a^ca aas wtat ats atai ates, wta atfaata tata atai ftsat wafts ates atea i atift 
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«w ▼finrtfiCiR, a^ir^wn i 

?’(%’»•»« >•'51?% 3’1’HWI c^, 

fw >fftcw car* ar^Ftatsi «(ir^<tM« >rw'9 

f*fftia «?« ?tc«!r I c^\t 

*ri, frf«^« ’T’lf’i ^fs'B I c»r 

>iiici ««!«, f»t, •t*r, «si^ fwt? •^'s sn, 

WtW?^ f^5t5 •*« I 

«(t^i «tt 5 tsi «t 5 C '5 wt*i-f«i»ii*ii 3 «rti»it 55 n 
^fiic® f^5l wt^i^rwfl ’ttait'irartffr ^ri»it6!ii 
^f*c« •ifaw «ii*r^?5 ’tf^stfi, a'fsr 

■alfw f*>fcifrr ^51 i 

^t^rjtftvi Tifft Tf5l wT*ri •rt, -atistsi '5t?’^5- 
firc’t? •t's^K c’l^ w f^ fs«i >«^?c>r 

»isi*t»ra >i^t5r ft*! n? 511? *51 

•t«1 ^rfaTal tfT'S £5*1 •‘faStfw C^, “«'5- 

wt«i"t «itfT •if*tira •!€?» »t^W5 'Sfiftsi w 

fll C>1* wTsilt® J11 55 w cjh Wt^ 

*ttf*i'5si 5in ««? wti*! a’l >151151 

ft»t « >•* wr5iR*tTni 'S'^’ffc’f >•'5 

f**i £•, afr •life's ^•i »!it «5 «f* <lrfes »i«i« 

'511<t ^flit's *llfe>5 I fe^ 4* W151 irl*! 

Slfe-lE»Itfe5 fe6l5 5J1 Slfews 'Sfnslft-fe5l5 

ft»i I cn fefei. ^iwi55ii S91 I 

c^i 5 i ^rc^i f 5 »i; 5 ' sfirt*i 'sfiai «« 

"W 511 5^51 ^ »I1C65? ^fesi>sa >l«1^5|1, 

>« ^•i arc'sics? "Hsn ^fscasi I ^fisifl 
nwcir ctsits? §*ffwir •rti sfe® ?^sic5, 'si^i 
>fl ft*i •K® I c’< 9 rt «5 ciw 

^ICfJ— 


Ca^lW *t5>K '«151 1111®™ <ll5lfe«5l 
511 «*lii«u 5rt<jajni f»ran •! t!it i 
C 5 i^ *t?i»fv ^«fi «<n I 
®fe®l^«fiJ «®i«ti« >wlii5i: I 
Caifl® fe^W C^ *15® '«? fe*tCSn Sfew 5*5111 
®151, £5 511 « ^115-*far5 fe«l vfew 5>1 

•tifailii >•<? £1 «ii5 s feifeaft®, «i*u® 1151 

®feC5 5>1 I Ijijj >8 feiiici* *^£5^ lasriflllB fell 

5115 5 *® 1 *t 5 t 5 £151115 ®15 1511 ®f^ 45 ? 
£515 £1511 Cllfe'llS ®fl5, 'lllltl* tlllfl 
£5118 WfJ? lltlfll ^*l£l«f iftsl 11C151 I 

•H^fellit fe5lC55 ItlJ sfr-'Jlfllfil £5rt5| 
®ril5 lit I 4511 5lfe5it5l fel5611 5151 Cl 4111 
1^51, ®111 Cltl 15 5(C5|t®t >fr5l5 ifelll I 
IfllSfell, >Sflfr51 '**'* 5lf51lfr5 feglfa 
5r®ii fe® *11 1 £it ■!* isiifeii nici irn 
lft£® ’1lf551 11 l*5iri»l 41? tlUTllfel 
«5TC5 tH •t'^lS 5fl5C»15 «l5n 1*51 till *51- 
fll I 4* llWtI515 Hfsai liw* flf 5() 
fe| 5if5ttl ifeltfic*!! 5f*I5l, 5?T1 ^1151 £1* 
iil*I3iFitici5 i?*ti5 ifeisi 5ric®5 iiw fea® 
in® 11151151 1*1® Itfewfe I 

£ 1 * 111 ® 1 C 15 115 ltl-®ia» 11 l® «?rill 5 
i*tl 11 ®l ^CH iftll— 1111 C 15 'jpf llt'I 1 Fll*l 
lie® r® 51 t 5 I 1*51 flirfCfl I 411 ® 111 , 
mal'S Cl* ®t\ll flfe 5 1515115 ®ft 51 11 1 * 
41 ? £ 1 * ® 1 W 11 4r«l£5 «!* *( 5 f £lt 55 felT 5 
ifell £ 1 * £lfel-lfe® 111 ®' •ll ®5 W* 
• 5 ft®lC® 1115111 1 *£® ll*^ 1 * ! 







«iar, 


[«1^. 


’Itf t»l1 *ltf<wj W *|I<CT 

ffusill 


^?r I 

Mwt»ii wwi ^fetftists *»i trrf^w's, 
^twt*ii «t^t?r «»w ^f««(t*i 

'""" ■"»* 

nMtni ««ri»n iw**) ^ ^ 

. IS s»tt I ««rt*fif« ^t«rt»ii 

^Wt I 

cwfiw 11 Cl, Cl '<lf*l ^fwitCTl itwi»ti 

iwil ita I ^15 i^tui cit 11*1 

itww ifm itf* I 

ftitii i^iti iiitii iftci 

itffii «tit« i^w 

wfiif 111 t*n wi £. , , . 

^ Itllltll ^wfi* iwil 

I ^ 

«111 <**1 Itl'Stlltfli 

itltll Cl, 'BtltC'5 «gfl l<1'® .*Rlt5*IJ n I 
iiwtii ciiciw citfe citcii v’' 
f«l «W C1W8 «tll «tlTl ’’Illtl IMlUl 
l^fl atl iJlftl iflCB rtci Wltl 

itwnii cmm KTwi «T«ti ilw 
nil ^fiii itcii I alii nil 
«tfca iitifia iliti *tfl iTitn «titi -I'B 
iaf« ilwii, «i? til at iijiH^t <n?« 
atitci ^iwi ^firii awitH n?«tit iit*i 
ifiiini I itftii itfi^T all wri “i*ii”i 

iti, “iii1"t ^iTi fail} Cl “cffi”! Ill 
itfiil f fii 111, fii “lli"! IfWtl ClTlfll 
111 in 11 i iHTii iffititi wit^fiiiii 
tifi fit«ui“iitt* iiiiftii fill! mil 
Kiiti ^ifii ititn itfiiii iifi nil 
fim ait^tl ifii itil Itli I iiai iwtil 
ititi ifiiTi Cl ^i: m« ifiitiii iTitii 
itfl itci, ititu itn^ fin fi^t itt I 


«t*ti ^titn itftij 
itfi mu fii n I 


^Jl 'SW »tw 


a»i#ti mrtii ’itiitfiw 
« aitli ititi. 
ItitltH arnti ifift itn Itii I at «iii 
itiTi itiTi ciiillli cniiii ait icf r«g 
fia 11 ’ijii* iti I cit 111 11 itffn 
*<i I ititH « 1 iH ifiitii at ' ttit ititii 
llifiit 1 S 11 ififi itn itii I <tli‘ til- 
cii n i,fiii «riii mt ^t^tl ititii 

nfiiiii i>t am m i6i i 

ititi, itifi, iti^ 1 til iti'tl 
iTlI lllll itii n 
ititii lilt* »|<li ititii I 
iiiiti iTn^tii lari 
iftl-ltltilii Itli fll I itmitn aifi- 
ife itni 11 mi ft’iitiilii ittifi ?tfi- 
n fill ifiiiii I all cm tittiti iti9, 
HI citii itifii itii ffi t itnt ai ai 
ifirni mi itii\ 11 ititll Htti 'iififti 

^hitfii I mti, niiitiitii itn I ^itiii 

iiii imi, fiitfin Htmt itwt^ fuL 
itft mitin niiili fin itiTfii i at 
«i« mi iti*ft H ititii lilt! tti iti 
ifiiiffi I 111 f^iiiti iHifiin niiii 
1111 ^ fi*? itiTfiiiti iitcii mtn ititn 
“fiitfl” tt'^ttii itfiijitfti iifi “nfiiti’’ 
HTi citu 1^1 ifii i “iftiiiitr" “mtfl" 
itn iTifi itiiin mil ifii } “cititwi”, 
“iifi", “iti^ cn”, “it»V itfn ; 
“iiti'* “ciiti" itfii 1 “itiit ipti” tm 
iiiiti ifiiti iftn citiii im <tfii 
iiti ifiii I “fiit^l" “111" itli 11 

itai ifrowi «titwi n«“iticiti” 1 
“iti '• “iititi” “iitin” 



sJtfsF.« 't»|»prw« »»» »pf« ■» ^ a»sn 


ffin I 

*“tt«wi" finii ; 

•fefwts" ^ ^fiCT “»l?^Tt9" 

Sltr*l1 ; •ftw ’''««f5"m '9f«W 

^r?ii <1 c«ft'( I 

«w4^fii*i} Wfrs c»»t*it«” “»t^rV’ 

Btw »ltfH»! I 

■»»'« “'Sf , >(|t<lftB “ ^lfi|"l " 

<(nt ’Ffiiii I 

'BWl *iw I ?.»miiT»»firt <t5 

fjiPwi ^tn ’Bfiit® ^^•ii’t, 

“^is?-^*srB,” *i5?-cTi^»i«,” “««n-«(nf9," ‘‘'i?i- 

^twi*n >11^ >tB»i I’irs 

I 

>iwt^ ^t%i twt*t 

’itwtui wrttt •W« at?l Bfwtf? I 

I B's ’JiStfl 

*1*1? I ?fB? 

’rfw 

^ "M ^twtm wWB 

I 'flsfirB ^twt*ii BWB 

^f«<ftCT >tCT« >tt? ’ttw *»l I 

TO *l|1fTO «1^ 

^iwt*n «t^ "Pra«i 
TOt ftTO I '*t^nf 
cn *IB*! 


^nsf sjtf I 

>i^*T "tc^s >twr ’ifrwB TO fir# 

<1% 4«|S(« ^^<5 W 4tt, BtftWfl B«n 41 5« 
Str?4l f4»lT4 •, fBf £4 4TO «fCW« i4t?f«r*4 
%f5B1 4Tft31 444 4T4T41 4tfTOI 44tWfl •«%- 
CBT4I4 4r® BftutCf, '«T4tf44CB 

sflfe TO^ItW 4'<f4 mi 4tlC9 4t£fl, 'Bt41 4ltf4 
*ltft 41 I 

ui-BM '4Tf4 ilBfTO 4tft«l1 'BrtfJ ^fe4t4'«fiH 
«4i4i»«n TO’T5 'bt« tirfwi 

«(< ajf'TOI? *»f«<1tC4 J>t9‘n '4T«— ?|44, 
^89, £444— “4 >*>49f4 BttTO 

5 l” “4t«4< fTO4< £Btl«V’ I 

'*tTI^4 4I4t41 4tf»W “^8" TO £4 -fet" 
41 4J4^S fj, £4 44r£f 'fl’B# 84r9 

4Tf ( «tt?W “feii” "fTOfl ftl4 “^8” « 

TO 4J44® 49 I ?41 4?l« 4141419 "§»* UTO 
“fet” 41 ^’’ 'B'f 4l9l« I 441— 

“fe'B 4«f9 ’lift, 4115 ^94ft, 

4f949 ^r491 1C4 •" 

£44 4f99l 4tf94 411 i” 

£4^914 •^8919”—^ TO }— 

“414 414 4f9 4f9 419 419 4l9 I 
^19 ^ £414 «11 419 419 I” 

4ftl4 C4141^ 44149 ’SlI^B 

41441TO 4W911, “fe«9t9” 4W9 4< fl'OI TO, 
4^1^ ^94 f4f49l£44 I f®ft “Sb” 4C4f9 ^ 
“5l” 41 “fTOl” 4r99Wl4 5 f41 41419 4£4 49, 
441l4'8 «1lf4l9l4lt9 “*«” idfl ^ 4l ^ 4*^ 
49lt 4TO I 

41419 £44419 4l4lf4 44 4^41149 

449 41491 4?»t *14144 4f99l £414 


TO1B 

ilWPlB 14 I 



«iar, 

^»nti ^#llw*i'9i w^‘4^ =*Sc^u*( ^ifei t'Bjtf? »k*i« 


c^iw »fw>i«i 4t 

•• “wTww” ^f»H'eC«^— 

“^rs cT»t •?fii •ft^ ^\ sfr? «f^Tt I 
Sw CPtcfe C^t& ^1*1 'tt?»I c^t>itt i” 
csufe” csttfe ^1 c^un,” 

*IWtlfl, C^tW I 'flW’l “^«” 
cw ’ii'5 »i<r« *ji I 
(<) “«»in[5>" tfiMf’i 

CT»ri ITS i w— ♦, 

“fl'S’fM «l>iP1 *lt'51 *IS^S ’TCS I 
gfs stfs >ltCS SI»H^C5 « 

fl’S’lS llfl^ttsi '2»»l f^KSlR I 
'9f*i «f^ *c:ai fsiS:f<r»j «*itw f 

^fl— 

c'rf'S’ cstis I 
ift SHURT ’e*I 1 ? 5 « «” 

«l5f»i'5 C^TS» SttT9|1 

’Tf«stCT^ I t<i W'® icsrs 

v;tlts 'B«,'>tsii, f«ssns I 

(a) irts I 'Sisir'Bst® 'sfestw “STS” 'nm 
■ ’^w ; ^’ft— 

Tt® } s*» ; fs«T«H •, S«I ; 

«?*» ; : *is ; •, rs'Ttr : cntss* •, «r»T •, 

TW I 

f’S^— 

“sfinrfi ssi «»irsw i 

f^ ®ts, ^«R '.wfs’ I" 

?5'5*-'BtWI 

“"»rt4s f ® Ifts, CTf’d*!'® «EtsS1>J I 
fici •^iss ^‘(Tf'r 4"* *iti n* 

“fws tftntw «ifiwTn ^st«rt i 

f® Iftl, ’HWTSI s«tf< «f «“ 


Wstll ^1*1 “N Ttl” *^5tWS 

lTf^l?T«J^’'“®«l« Cfft’ 

'iwr '^<1';. ^^5 ’S'n llf^l ®T«, «« 
j[t*T I 

^tsTii »ts^ 5 cars— 

“SttSI ®T«, ’list# 1 »I 1 S ST«, 
^t6U fsPtS sjtft «15 I 

Mtfwn tst cst, 

?T 9 r 

>«’ttlST “iftl" Tisrs <«?< >lTt® "Wtstif" 
nwa «i< wif®, I ®t 9 t 9 t ww “<rts” 
’it« I 
msts— 

“C% '^tS’TST mfs 91 ^ *(t« STS 1 
C®S*I ^S -^TIS Sl*l ?TS I” 

«<'fl'S., sits SIS® stlts SISJ 4? IS, ^css 

tfsrs '^tis siis I 

fsss Sl^-SIS” sits 4 tf 5 ^wisss fsitPs— 
“Jl^ais WTSI- SS fst STS', 

SSIS S?s STS r 

( 8 ) “V® 5 »srs “W tsi' t< CtTS tf®SflS 
S 9 SI I ts® ftTSS STS fsfSSTlSSr 
“tTfs BS ^fs t® ®S STSI >*lf® I 
STfS fSBTfsS SS C®TSTS SWf® «” 

*BS Ilfs, ®® ®S, tfSS ?«5TS I 
SST^IS SfS fssi fssjfs CSTSTS l” 

<« SSS Sis CSTS ss “«®sss ®sf S Slltis 
“®« ®sf S^STIS ! 

, (t) tfsssi 5^1® ftfSSTHS— 

“csT« ai® fttsti ss tssTs I 
•ssTsUss fss •l#T ®SS fstri I 
fststT His sTf% tnss I 

(StfSSl ISPS «S1 tfts SKSS I” ' 









•cnffffjl ^flt« I 

51^ VW. vfH I” 

0(1 C^f ftlt "ICT* T «l5fi|'5 C^t*t 

^f»frw "W ft W I ’^‘?1*I9 

C»I1^l^ f*wt»l1 «, 

“’^^9" 09?%! iCT9 9J99t9 ^tC« I 

9fC99 C9«*!19' ^?t9t>fl91 “09^*1* 9W } 9Ht91 
C9V1 '^it'*. C’I'W *1^91 9rtl 91W, '5t9T91 C9ffl1 
91 C9»f'W I ’9f^*1t9, C99I51 
«9»I9 9tfVc»l'8, C9RH1 91 C99'r‘H1 ’1t9f9 9I99t9 
9if991 ^fWf« : '5t9t9 “1?^9" « “9t=<ft9" 

^ «f5fi9'5 9l9t« I 

(fc) 9t^ 1— *9t^ WT9” 91 “91^19 
^l<’9tf »fl9f9 4tHt<r ^9l9tC9 ft 91 9ti»ra 
9tr««I ft 9^91 9Tt^, 991— 

“919 ^91 9tftCT9 91? ^9C9 I 

■OJft?? fC9 9f9 f9f991 9919 f 
*9H9t?t9 9t? «ft9lflai f9999 I 
?9i 9f9 9tF«?rB 9tf99l 99^9 ll" 

“’aji: 191 99 9t?, t9: t*!* ’•t? I 
^C9 9W1 9t9, 9t? 19 C9 villi'? «” 

(1) ^?9i"f'f' it9t 
9J9?« 9t« 1 991— 

*r99f99! 9>99 ■r9fH ’>*» 9 

^9l-?99 l” ?f9 I 

9t9C91-C9^ I 

C9t &«[9 99tt»ft«1 «T9t9j-5f9'5 l” ^5* '81: 
“flf ^f9 9f9l99 9^919199 I 
•9 99f9 99 ^99 9?9 1[99 I 
f? ^9>9 ^9 C9 ^?9J-999 I 
C9 9f991 evil 919 ?f99 9<9 «" <& 

aat9t9, 9191 991 ^91 99, *9919 ^?9T 

91919 «l9t9 C991 919 -, 991— 


“081991 C9 f99ltr9C9 4 9?,, 1991 1 
99f9 ^991 8C91 ?r99 919'* l” 

“^9*91 ^1919 991, 919 99199 fl^l, 

919 C919 C9991 918^ i” 99919 '81919 I 
(\r) '®9t9 91 '91999 '9C'F 1999, 991— 

“r9ra9 f99l9 ■«'g 911991 ' 1999 1 
9999 r99l9 C9-C99 9999 I" 

“^'849 91t aill9 9919199 I 
-^9 «Ill9l9 919 'S1919 9l99 « 

89f1 C91919 9f9 91^91 f9*69 I 
919 9r9 f9J 9lt 899 1999 l" 

“'9191 981*19 99181191199 ^9t8 I 
C81914 I 949 ^f9 '299 4 C919C8 l” 
'91991 4t 4998 “r999r 9C99 919919 
8f99l 9l1* 

(>) 91*9 9C9 <*tBr98 9l9l9l8t9l9 9r8- 

9l98r9£8 C’rr9C® 91891 919, ^99 -*l'?f8 919V'9«f 
C9891 9t9l£* I f*9 '*l1#t9 919191 9lf9t8J 9f95f- 
9199 41919 9lf99J-89^t* C9 91,89 991 9t8, 
C*1918 81919 ®C*9 91^ I 991,-99919 8l9tI9— 
“89 99199 C*191 91*9 

*9 89 91t9 9l^ I 

9ll,C99*l£9 9991C9 9£#’ 

*1^9£9 299 ift r 
<j5i«e 8f9**C9— 

“41919 111*19 8f1 9119 9189 I 
99^89 9f9< 919 29*189 99 T 
C**» C9 9ir‘l8J899t£8 9189 991 9l8, 8l9l 
1*8 991 919 91 I 98t9t *1199 C9, £9^81 
9l*8 9^t9 99 81919 l*t9n 8198 1*9 9f911 
9TC99 99 9191191 9^91 9118, 8t9tC8 £9^819 
8t* fp 99 I £9 £9^819 8l98 8f99(£1 91C99 
99 91919 99, £9t £9^819 ltm99 9< 1*81 8 
89199 9l<9 *19 £9919 I 4t *8 91.89 919 
1^CT8 9^£8 *tt£9 I 



«1ar, I 




cw JifTfitt*! f*t 

««(tsr srfH 

wfli *««[ I 

c^»» t^tti i^ 

I ^tf’T '<*|5?'9 >Wit^*trt 

Srtll ^f«r '5tf1 «, '5T?1 

^ti'5 1^ ai?l 

C*! fw® >IW *11 I 

’Vfiin *11 I ^t^l ^*11 'Sl^ -06r»!'5 

^twt*ii «if»ti*i«r*n «i>i"»t<'«t^ ^«i I 

fi’n, «fl^ apft *i«ll*n*i3 «is c^twt ceil 
CT’II ?rt *11 I r^Wt*lf«, 4t'?f5 

-*tt^*t I 

^ti*t "^tw 11^® ftr®t ®'9 ceil v®! 

®t®tc® I St®*i^t®f®c’n nf®i®*i ®tf^ ^ 9 - 

*itt® c*®®! f®i»i® 'tfafl® ^®>t® 9c®*i *it? I 
^®t®1 •tf®ai® ft’I'T® ’fftc*! '8f®®IC« 4®>- 
®tf® ^^199*®® ®t9t»l1 ®fe« ®Mt® 

wru I 

<* ♦It* tt®f®i ®tsft»il '8l®t5 ^f*®f*i ®e*ii 
*f®®Ui*l, *t®t®1 «tt®^ ; ®t®t»l1- 

®tftwj® ^Tt*lte*IJ 'S|®T®1 ^ ®ffintC5® I 
t®!* «tefta ®t®t»il ®^c® ^9- 

®1®C®1® ^t®® I 

^t®t® ®t*i ®®, ®t®t»n «t®T® ®*«ii*i® 

n®® ®*tr9®i ®l5tlf I ®1 “®Tf®'5l- 

♦If®®'!.’' <« f^C® %C*t% ®rc® ®frtjf®f*® ®*t®*l1 I 
*^ 1 ®*!, <®si® 9 ®^ ®n*tt® ®jfvf®c®c®® ceit® 
*9®"®® ®tt®i ®ti® ®i I *®tf®'5t-®wf ®i 
®f®®®* 01 f®®c® ceil ®if®i®® f* ? 

^®c®t®r®»*i ®p«rjt*tT*otii 'ii®, ^ I 




nff® c®t® w c®® e’c®f® 

'Btf®r® « ^C® 'Bt® C®® I 
C9 c®®tc® ®® f* ? 

C®'®C® C*ft®r5® c®l C®® ? 

®i^®^ ®’C5 ®f'e’ ®c® 

'S®1 '9®1 'e®1 ®l® 9® I 
<fl ^'5*1-®l® c®* f®®T® 'eu® 

's ^«® c®t® 9®!® I 

®t9 ®t®’^ ®t® ^®®r® ®i® 

®tWS ®®«. '9® 1 
C* ft®t® 919-919 ®|®t® 

9111:91® 9® IJ®!’ 

9?I®1® 99 ®f?l® l®f9 

C®t®l® ®9t®-9r® }— 
9f®9t® ®C^ ® 9-9^911® 

'^tf9C® C®t®®-®f® I— 

C9 f®® f®9l 9f®9l ltf®C9 

c9®-t ®i 4t® ti® ®r9 ? 

C9 ®tC9 ®f»IC9 C9t®1 9®®r9— 
C9t*(®C® 9t® ^af*? 

ef®I® ®9^ «t®®t® ®C® 

9tf® C9® 9C® ®t® ®1 1 

®t® ®c® ®^ ®s ®®r?® 

9f®9 !— 19®-9t®®1 « 

9t®T-®it®ni®i#t< I 



4 ^ »R^ I ] 






vst^^^T I 

^cw-^w«>-»'f^r«? »ir45t»i«is «(4»5- 
^^OTIt Wt«f5 'StllT’l^J’ttf’l f<r5»1<»- 
•ttHnt ^^[s» ’tt»l58T4 9t«(cife 
«rtft5tCf»J I ^'tTf 8t«fet9tC9 t?l ^5^5? ??£« 
ftf»l I 

^8 C^t8 ^?t*It'9f»l^ I »IWJt*»8 

5l8ft8 SWfilW >(«»ITft»ir« ( 8l^lr ) >«8< 

( ^\\f ) ®*(Tr« SCB 8 
'^c« I ^'ssn 'Jf ’I’Ts ^'ifft^fCr ^jf'y 
ffi»i<r, I *tt»i 

att«t »l^81 48ffff f888, 8i£8^f5 r885 

»lt 81 48 i |8 H'991, 8 if%»t 8 * 1^81 

’vfir® ?l8tfiE>n, 'st^H •st’iti *lt'a8i 8t8 i f’f? 

8CT 'St^t? nf t5» »lt'a8l 8t8 5»l I 
«ff8’8ri ff S »tfil- 

8 t 8 ^*rt 8 I *r?t’rf«f»r 8 f ^5 c’ 8 tc 88 'stg- 

1t^*( 8rt8t'8 cnt '«J«t8 •I8‘l ?|»I HI I HfH* 
^t*t8f1 I 8Hf»(lC»l8 'StIltHtH 

C'rf^'S Ht?, H4t»\t’l8ltf8'lf«8 HtH ^f88t8 
■VH«1 r?»r HI I C’f? >^8r'1 HtH 8ff8t^ fHfl 

’ffilCH 8fHt8 fHHffe 4tt«fH1 «lif««H I 8t9H 

'Bl3ltHH fHt'BH I ^8 CHtC88 'StiHtHCH 

WH1 Hf8, HHtHt«fH£8«8 '^fHHtH 8if8H(8 ■>FH'51 
fWH, '5tl f«fH fHH 'SKHHl’P, "f’ll*ltllH«9If«:»ttr'5 
’rffirf5»tI8f f8H8t9€« CHTfHHil ■SttH" HfH 
f^WH I fni 4^^ HI*?? H8 I ^8 CHtH HH1- 
Ht’ttf*!^ f^WH Hlfe, f%fH CH ^tHf8'8 «C^H 
%*IH, >H8in «»H11 *1Ht8 'BtlltHlH ’1t'«81 8t8 
HI I H?tHt'®f»lH' 8f»IW^ inn Ht8, f«fH ^t^H 
H14H, fn^B C^IH 8W8 ^ItH I f<f« «ta«fTHtH8 
H’lH *rtltCTt5H1 HifilW Ht8, fsfH 
'^HH8 ^tftH ftWH, W 8tHl al41 

^ftllTf^WH HI I H» «f8t8 HTCH8 ^C8f 


H8H 'bITBH HT5 I fHl 8lHt5 9t8 HHV 

’»Hf5f8'1 fHH I ^ttB'S 8t8 C8, «fll HH8 
CHW C<»H 8tH1 fgH HS i>Ha CHfC88'8 8lHl Ht8l8 
H® 8H fijH H1 I «<ll HHB 8t8T8 Ht81 t<f1 CH 
®t8tt 58r8® I ?Ht8t HtH “HfS.^-iftB l” 

^HB CHtH (Ht5( HH18 H^HtH T 5 IHH, '5f8tl 
<Sf8tH f8l85I f8H8 I ^H81 HH8 fH<I88 

cell ^r88 I *f8t8 BStHHtHH 8r#t® <*1? HH8 
fH<C88 fnelB ®»tf8 Htt I ®tHlt*ltH8 
Ht8t81 '1tCH8 HHCf8 H!f'5 ««-fHr'18 9t8 ; 

^ffnej CHH « B'lntCHB hhb'q >at 8 i*t *«’ fnfH^ 
Ht® I w 8 W£ 8 a itHf^a ‘s’ "HHa Inta *ttaa i 
Hiatal HtH v»«» '^ItH a^t® »»• h^jh 
atna ^faatcsjH i -ail hhb hcbjI HV'g-w 
^tfH® a^afci I ^fsiiia ^Ha cHtcaa st^HtHHc® 
«Hiii »H ® nsf^la Hfi-HHa H<ii« 
HflBi aftt® Htt8 I fan HiFa-®t«a ‘a’ ^reHiai 
^18 catena st^ltHcna ‘a’ ■sttiffH i w-fafacs 
55 ^ «tat 8 ‘a’ fafa® a^atia i -sit^tH ‘a’ <«it 
®t 5 ataiHa a-aana faa aa i ?ai ^tfa®! can ® 
a’^H 1 Iaa aacaa Ha>t 8 a 9 ta i a ® a ^’aa 
aafattaa aacaa sta i a aaa a'fatcaa ana 
HI alca« c®ai- 2 tii®a ^aicaa afa® ®®®fei 
faa aa i atfatcaa a ^tacaa a atat^t®, ^a 
catena a ntaffrai neat c®an ^af^a a ® 
atm ’It® aea, faa a aa entee'? ®t® at^, 
^a catena a >iia catec'? #f® ^tew i late® 
catn aa, ^1 f®H st^ta ®®al <St aaea ® 5 fa® 
faa I ^aa catena ®taatneH “aat^taf* ®n< 
nniHtiaa siaataea “cmi ®ta^" Hia® ®®f 6 
aena ^eiia ^tcis i canateaa ®tiiitacH al 
aat 5 a Sena at?, ®aaaa^ ®t 5 atatH® atl i 
?®ate Na catena ®tapitaHC® canateaa ’^enf 
n'lateaa aaa alj® a®ai ntic® atea i «rfata 
nir*— ir®. ’jifnf all® ataa ®fa 8 tcta I a(®ate 





CT ® «t«t^« nfi »wn 

^^*1 ftlWH, VtftW I 

^*(n cw'tt^stff CT, 

<lt®i ’«^M c’fl? r5i*i«« I '8??prf« f 5 f*r 

r«il»isi, «!«£? V.’^fL 

srtt I »« litw WfW-HTW 
®fini f*»W ®OI«< I WT"! 

"ft»i*j Bf*!® *n, "At •» ><1 

^^utrt *1 1 «itrif«i c>!c«)? 
ajtw? fl»ltf^ft^ cntCT? 

ft*i '«itw I c»i*» »i^i® 

Nlw ®r?5tc«’» I 'Stft? %*• ^«.>u *tM 
^Nfl cntCTa fiifn «ifiit»r ^’if® «S5 *11 1 ^«9t£ 

^ifwi Htw «rt« c’^twfl ®t»i 

iftc® *tlfil I ^«ani ^5115 

^5 'BtsntnH ?i’r-4®tim f»iN 

^finri ^5®s nff®«i i 

»tt»i ’»£Wa »ict- 

fiwai, 4 I fBfsj *lt»l 

c®t*» nrsm *11 1 

<fff® 4 t« -JT^fl *tt«lI 1 ntj I •(^’ 1 T»I 

^c?iar? 'ir*<® *tfiR »it?ff5 

«rt . “4t«.^-«wta” >*fwf« 

^?N«tta "fts *tfaBT*i5( 1 

ahW c^twa ■tf® f® ati, f^f^ai- 

*f«f^ fftia af»w araai •I'sai 

*ltCT, 4ai»t 4t'Bt»i® *tt«ai all ai 1 " 

^Urftaw f»ifi® cniii»i «r< ci caT»ff»i, star's 

f®f*i ® 1 iti £®i*rt« *»fa 1 

cataifa ai^inia, 4 l •« f®fa catai'a nw 
*tif aific® iia I ^1 call ci 
catitai fiwa, ®tata fsafe -stiti 
at«i 1 iti— (») cififa cita atr^iicumaa 
atai cm in, 111 — ii^, mar n m®, 


Cl)? 11 cm, cmtai, ®fiii, ®i#l, ®t«ft»i, ®rfiti 
n ifm cmtai, ma n iiafl ® cmti 1 tm 
mi cm cititai m® ci C 3 t% n fa atif , 
mt^citifaiTci curt® airatiatita 
ilatif. ®tii iftn alt® am iti 1 (1) mi 

aiai fi^i atfvi fia ®ttai art “itwi ati” 
ati alt® fall alitta t 41 atrt “®fiaa” aa 
arttf I lafi a< “afir i|i’ ’ life, f®a 4| "aia” 
aa im cata atfm 4®^ ifa® ataii m 1 
citif a aa ai 3a aa fm®ai afiia 3 Ni cm 
Cl cmfcai cmtai fiiaa, ®m maafei fitin 
afiiti cif at«fli m I («) 1® atf®'c® “aiai- 
f a”aa cifaia an iiai itia 11 1 f®fa catfa 
aat«. carnal 41? ®tiicn aiitiii a® “aiia”- 
^ caa« faiTficai 1 ifi cai caifa a*f cart 

II catfTi iiaa, ®m iliaa ciiata m am 
arnia “cam' acai ^laa atti 1 ^1 citiii 
®i»itaca catf a aa cifm "afet lai m, can 
$ia« fartii aal 4I aa lata ilitii 1 a® 4 i 
cmfa, 3a 4 iuatfa atai feiaa atali "ail 
?fi itti®ia, feai cmat'^i at^i rtiaai 
at^i flTiitia ^laatf® ifaii all 1 ®tl fart 
"afea: atf®i ^tal ai afiiH Irtt® atatln 
fiitcia I 

rtf fittn 5 f< ^la <8 anjtii "ail fafa® 
alia, aa^iicai ai af^iit^i al®aa itai 
ilci I ^1 ciiCTi <sifa®tii aiaf® 
rtiaai ®taatawatai iti, f®fal caiat®^i 
aiaf® I a® 4 i fitca i«i irtta iNi can 
ai '>• 1 11 1 4 lf® wi o® 1^11 artsi 

irtta «o« i< 8 .ii at®ii in i vi* aita alt® 
"o«. 1^11 in rtia 8 ». aiia at«ii m 1 4I 

III >*wa cm 11 arT«\i itati ata 1 Hi cm 
«» aai® am iia artitiaa, f «it< iv* alt® 
VI. aitaali® 'Sntiaii initlt«aTiii 









cvt'ttifi'r, fsj<? 
^ c»iai 
utl, ^atrs cata aa 'Stata atifat^ ra*t ai i 
“cwff^s* "taf atai fan ara, cwa'1 aitia 'Stata 
ata fw, “(t cBarat c^tata ? aatataHtaiia 
aa«lata it^t aataa ataafai«a f faaita fafaai- 
caa, attfetata faafea^ ^•a a?(a 's^ca ca 
5tfai aiaas ata «itif, «tatl fatattaa 
“cwata” I fa« tai ihta caiiaa ®f3*ftacaa 
fitfa'B C5^?l a« I atai, aaata ^lata ^aar- 
atw fafaatiaa, cata cata ata^ <4aaa afa;a 
catatata ciia cata ca’lc^a aiaata a^- 
attaaftata aaa "Staa aaai 'aaa afla ^ca 
fiiaft ataa ai'?a ala ci>f a atfaatfaiaa - 
^aa «n<ai tja, fiaata a's fa, 
ata aca aaa-cBf a iiti^ 

( aaaia, at ail ) i 
^a cata lit^a a? fial f^caa i f'sat? 
?tcaa ata ca aaa ci»f a faa at i aaa ati 
aiaa, “cBafal cufai atata ata ca aaatf® 
a^ata aftt?, caaa atata ^aa fa^a afaai 
^aa ^taca «aa afaai afaai a«ai ata at i 
aatatafaa ^a cata aiitat aftca ata afaat 
•ai afaataa ata afaatfitaa i a aan acfetai 
ataa a#t cwata faatit faa afaai «ff«'8t« 
aita I acitai "aataa faf«a ata a?ca 'aaai 
aata ata wiiiai afata ccaatta ^aa ^«a^ 
caf a aai afaw atia i caafl catata faa 
arfai fasatata faa^ att® ai atfaca®, atata 
afa® atpa^taa a"ii' faa afaati at®tn at«ai 
ata «" {■>) a®a atf “atwi a* ta” ania afatcai 
^taa cstti® “atvtfaa" ai^ «aa afaattta > fai 
atwfa® aar “aiTtraa ali«t ana at i '*taa 
at®a *ai* ata i faaftaft® V aa ai, aat -ataata 
( > ) atfa®! »*a* i ^aita, •» rfii • 


afaai cafata af® aatai 
-*taa ^®al5 "att" a'si atli® atta, a[®at? 
>> aaR ca “atftfaa” ata, ">titaraa," ®tatt® 
ataa at^ i >«? ati 1^® aita C5®?t c®tata 
®tai -a® ®a 6® ®ai ata i •aati®^ caata 
“atiiar atta 4®I8 a^ atiw i ?tta “5®aV 
aita >a®l5 ?ta at®i aaaa ata i ^a cata 
faa^t® aant® <ai ataa ata ®faatf«taa i 
ait? ®t^a cataila c®ta aata^-stiai at®ta 
«tati ati I atfafa-atal® c®ta atai ®aa« 
ataa atai ®taa att i ®tati®i cata aa faa^t® 
aaft ^afaa gtaa fftaa i f®fa <Stata ®®t® 
M atta at^ ata afaatfataa i ®®caa 
a'^ata ata^ata ataa«aa c®ta «tt#ta f»a i 
ata^ata at® a«aa c®ta f®a ati? >ii® atfa atat 
aita ata a«ai «ia«a i late® lan ata catfaai 
5tta afa^atcaa fa®c& c®fa trfta aita i afa 
^a cata atitai-'^aat^ aa, ®ia cafaai ca 
®aati®^a ar«5ca >aat ata^attia ®®ta faa, 
®tai aai atic® atta i >«? atta ^a® fataei 
faaa ^tis i aaatiaa -§laaf-aataa fafa® ifti 
cata «t®a aata '^ta c?? a aita ftaa ®ta c®a ? 
ataafli ai cata catac® at®t atatata a® ®tat- 
a® ®caa c®a i atat® ■aatt® cata®tt c®l ai ®1 
®fat® atta i ^ata atatt at cata catac® 
mi ««c®atca itata f«a at« ®facaa c®ar 
^taia 'State®, ataa ca’lfa®, ata ®ai a'?tit® 
atta ai >«aa faaliar® atai ®< cataa *aa, atai 
®faai atititaa caa? cata cata afa atat® 
catatai ai®, ®f?i aita atai ®aa^ ’Stata «r® 
ai®a ajaata ®fac®a ai i ataa-®c®a fa® faai 
ffaat cafata® itti caiiaa itaa « ®i^a®v 
fietaei cafaai ®tatc® f® atataa cataiata aiaat® 
afaai cata aa ? ai aa® atota ftatiai ®faia 
fa*5a ata aita, iNa cattaa fa cata cata, 





in 




^5 0"^^^ c»!\ai 
Ifrt I «Tl c»iT^ c^tnc^ ?w wt<r*r 

iSn? “Jiisii” ^ftsi *ttit^?tf«ws(— '8t^ 
fist*!*!, '5tt %it? 

^f^C5iT«rf^?tff I 


5^5n I 

( i ) 

aro «rftn 

Jifn ! 

'St? 

5^»l ^tf? I 

^StWW sitft 'BtSSI f5(5?, 

'^fnt? cucsc? ’jR^tSt??, 

'5t? *r??ti?t c^ist 
sNi? 4sit 

«|'Bt'S cst?t? 

wf® ^‘(•n-^t?, 

'B?*t ^tf»It? CSt?U9 »ilc^ 
csw? >l?1 i 
«itc?w estate? >i«rf5t 
f?^c? C??1 I 
( ^ ) 

’ll JsF? c?f? 

^4t«t-'5l»I ? 

»(f?, 'St’lt'flSO '<fttf? 

SJW «fCT I 

«t«t'5 Wtfi(OT 

•t’Itt? CSt?tl? «^? r®?*!, 

• ^»jfc ?tft»j irw «im «i*it>re>ni ifrti • 

ft*, *114 '9 *Kft* «tsiPw ?tltcf I 


<5^ *t?C?W ?t^'8W1 «CT 
?«It? Stftl} 

4f?t? f W, 
?•!? ^•I'» ^’*ltl?, 

S? »l^l? C^Wl? 
«ttPl •— 

“^tfncMI ^tf»l !” 

( •» ) 

'*^t*ffn sftwi «? 

’it^ni '^t?, 

’ftt'll *tl»l1 •»! 

Htf?* C>I«tt? *tlH? «?%, 
’STW1 *»I <t'^? ?«f^ 5 

cn f ?* esfir’ c?'t«rt? ?t^i?, 
c» ?tt? W? f 
Swft ’iT’tC?? «fW, 
silfK? ^t'9? Stw, 

st«f ?«!•* ft? 
cstft? ?tw ; 
ett^ ft's f ftC’ ftf'8 '5ff 
f «tW I 
( » ) 

ttf »ftc? ’ffSf *tstf 
^t^t"t-St»I, 
f « «TtfS 

5?f-St*f ; 

ff<5 tt’tf «r?t? C'Stf tW, 
Cftfffftlft *f'^?'4t?tC? 
ftft ntlf »tf '»tr>ttf '9^C’lt 
^arsi*! 

^ftt? Wtft'B f^??, 
Cf»tVI nft? ^CT «l? *?, 



m *R'<n I ] 




»»i 5»i 55 '9>»tn 

«tt ’if'J, 5fit 

*n ! 

( « ) 

cror cT^ c’ft'^i ■Wtw? f5«i 
’»*? »ifir, cJit? ^«n 

C^ ti’W, 

'5’rt»i ^ ifiic? r^fiw , 
51? ?fwl»t fsjgRtf , 

»ll?1 ^f3« 

1 

csi? C5r? Hilw? 

f??ffe-5ri5ii, ^*11, 

Sttf?'5 ??•! 

*11? I 


STStsT "rft? 5IJ^ I 

4?fSI aro5f5F«i *t»it??t5fi, fst?tat?i ?t?? 
?f?^ ;— 'StHi f^lC5^ ^?t? %b6:ai?t? ?'« 
?fvt9 c ?*??f?%? 

TJt T— 'S f?’^ ,— ?'?I5|1 5?t I ?lf??t*(-?(»J'8 

??J«f»t? 5^f»r^i ^t?t? w? ^?i*n "'pf 

5H1 ?r»i?^ ??[?t»’^? f5»«% ?^w nt®- 

%?ffe «»?^^m? «iT?r i ’tt^i 

ftvtCt,— n? ^f??i f^u? ?tf?? ???tf«i»rt? 
^1 


?rf'« ^t?T? ?t?f9 c»rt»t? C5ti? ^»r 

*tt?t?? ?n?i, «<?f?ti'8 ?t^t?? ^*1? ?iw 

?tii»4t c?*it>? (;?t^»ii ??j?',— f^5»t? c?t’tfei 
?"«I< c?^ ««?< ?t«n 5?iw? «it?»i c?rt? 
?? csit?*!?? ?i?i sf^?i ^(if^wn I 

?f?‘t&t? f*if f^s f%5^? ^it?? ?ti*i *t?, 
cn feirr^fi '««ir»t»t « irsi-v^c5f 

?5l ^*1 ?*I ?1*l'?t? ?C5I? ?l?T 

???i ^r? f^t« ?rff»j ?t?i *tr?»it? I 

r?i ?t5»fei «tf? ?i?t?? I ?5»?\f«t? fw? 

f??i ^*f»i-?f5'5 ???t< *n*r ?t? ?1? *4tr?«?i 
ttf^f?!, »i’*ft^9ri, ?T9^??« ?r?«tt? 

?T9TSt ?i?-?t5t? ?l?J ?^?1 I C?*ttt5l 

c??ti5i 9t?»i 

*i9rt? ^«>fl? ^«t? 9t?i ^r??i tt^il?i 

?f??tis I stflfircsF? '*iit?i f*i#jf'5i *it^t? ^'i? 

f «»5» sflfsi :qt?1 1 'fl?5f ^tcs» «»t?tw? 

*l5i‘l?F? ?f??t*fc ??1 ?W? *f'9*f>?tw? 

.Btf«? ??? ?^^1*15» ?»f??i 

f'n?nw5^ I ’»it’» c??tt5» ?j< r?wi-*r?r^? ^wwt? 

^5(fi(?(t? at?1 5»?TC'5, f«'5? •wi 

^t?T? ?5re?( %i f?c«fs9i ! 

?i?nt? ?t? f??l ^t5it9 c?t'5i vnn 

5f»iwfw»l, «??5» ^^t? ^l^? f??'¥t? 

f»ttI5>1 c^tcfe? ajtw ?5«?? i>t5^ »tr?»I I 

'etf?»it?, ^fV?l ?5ic?'®?t-?t»iT? 

! '«?t*f 1W t?TIW? 

^?1 fi?‘t?*tw? *tw??? ??? 

! 4??f*r ?C5J f»t»si 

fvr ??1 c?f< ,— f?f^ *Ht?t? Wt^t? ■stt^ ?f9?1 ^- 
«rf?« sfr??! fir?tcf !T, f«f*f c?*ft- 

?15« C?'55?t-?t»l1 5^J^, 

»rt?*tl??t ?*(,— f«f5» V3I- 

cm^f^ CTi^FOT ??i ^ ?t!i, ?t??i cnt ??'w? 
?'<tT5 P»l? 



— '• 1 ®, I 






c^ffer^ IT® 

H*n cwt^u’^H, f*»w w >ttwi 

fitttw I ittM ’tt<lfe9 ^*11 C®tfe, 
£^t«( « «t5 ?< ®Tc*ii ri»r, 's^fst^ta 
a^jw a< 'Bta acatfa®! atasn i 

'Bta •itw r®faai 'st^tlwt c^ £»it®i»l ^t'pwf? 
®Wa ®tai «tfw taai a^r 

« 6 »t:- 

“aHta, c^t^ «rtais» *<) ! ’■ft’tsita 
>iw «twa wtfa «rtre i” 

alf»ni af»i»it’t :— “afifei c«i aa9 
*ftw t5 aw aw ?w ai i” 

Tai «i cai atfaai atfaai i w #3 atfaa 
iw faafea4\c’»*t*ta^wfft ati^ *it^ 
cw I c*i ^£5 af»i»i :— “waftw w 

nfaf® ®w’ a^y-fatwaa faaa f«*r *n i >«fei 
aTt»r i" ^atfa f®s a^ai 
aif^iita I 4a »ta af^il amt *ltf^a, c^\t[ 
attata wtattwii *n i a.aa ca 3a caa cataiiaa 
wa a^a :— ®waT®t«aT»ff car?, aw 
afaw attfafa a?tfa 1 ^ata a^atfeta aiaj c«ca 
caajata caa fafaa anaa 1" 

atia a'at'afaa f«®£a caa 4afei "awsalaai 
awa anwa caaata^ita aaf% c^taa 'atia ffeai 
^^fwa ! «rt<^atfta afw ataa aa^a 
a®W atft^i fafa® itai wra a«arta?lca ^ata 
faat% 4iaana aw«^a afaai ^faa 1 ^fa 
artra artw cat^tft 4 aft ataai atcia stiaa 
aft® ^aai, ataata afta 4aatai a'? atataa 
feaa faai aftatai ataa atata ^na ta* 
ca’wafa ai® arfaBi at®i, ®ta ^aa ®a at®i 
®ai 4®atai artaa^a ®ta cafaai a%i ataa 
atfai® ^®a wtai-aft® afaai ftatfia 1 arta- 
a^ ftaa *ra-ra*l£aa f®®a ftai ^ aitatcaa 
|¥ai ®1a caa aatft® aim caai ftttn ! 31 


®tata aija atiaa ^ai JStwatca aftai aftai 
afaa :— “catata cifca^ caattftar® atai ata, 
ftatia fa| ftcaii aca’ c®i cata aw ai i* 
atft ®tt?i 4 ®]^ a 4 fa® atai aftata:— 
“ai,— atft ftaft 4 aa •, caai atai® arac® 
arfata at^ c^^sti® aca i” 

aaf ®tata aat»ca caa ftcaa 4 ®|f ^tcata 
atlai afaa *— 

“ar« ^ ®ai ! acaa afsawcai at® fta 
«ta ®ca ®taatc® «n%aJta ®^a \ fa® aatcaa 
catai atai aa ?” 

®Tfaaatawa acf®«t®tca aata aftata*— 
“caa^a !” ^tata aca aca, «f®aafaa a® 
afar, ^l&a~“c®aia i" ®ta aa®cat ca caa 
cata 4 a faa^ta fa^caa ^aaa^ ataa-®ca 
^faaicaai ^ca,— ^a-fta® sci^a feaa c®ala 
aaaft ®taia-acfe fafa® 4 aatai aitaatta 
wfaa a® caat?c®fta— aaawrtjaa ^ata a^c® 
4 afei ®a af*acaa ®*aa ataaa afac®- 
fta! a® fa^a-fa-affa® cac 3 ®caaai cat 
ftca 4 a ^ct PTfaai atfaai fta fftatcaa 
atcai fa caa catcai atft^a ®caa*i ®faai 
fafaa 1 ®caa®a aca, aaai ’ 3 c«tfac®a ata 
4 tata fawtai afaa :— "®ttc®i 1 ®tatcaa 
aarfacata at^ ®ta ®tcaa c®) ?” ®tfa ®ata 
atai afaata :— “cat^ aarfacata at^a ®ai 
aacaa ®tafa ?” ca ^at ^c®aat aaatca 
afaa “^rtata cata aarfacata at^ | c®atcaa 
aftata— wataa* t^a f®ra i caata c®^ 
aftaata caca t®a n-atatcaa f 4 t *rtj® ttca 
aa^att 4 a®tca caca 1 ” 

ifTfa 4 ati ?Hfa:'«ta caftai afaatai— 
“aTtac®caia®aacai, 'traa^aftft acaca, 'ttfa 
cfca ®tfa i” 

aetata aai ®faai ca tcf» a® a®®i j*i 





JR’VI I ] 

•nf’Hl *lt5 'Btf ’ffW 

ntfli ^ta 'af^ai ^f*ni ca^ ffiiai qlw csii 
»f 5 »i I «ta afii»i ;— 

“aw^i f’f ’naTia ! ca c*ifasj ^ic’f ^^c»ii 
ca*il cfcafe"— '2a?tf«ai ’ia«i?«aa ’la 
^<fta irMfijaf ®tia s— 

“mv^a iftaisia ^Its, ^mta ?— 

•a? «rtii c*it— ” aai 'sia T[at«*« c^ui>a 

*ica*fe 5^1'® ^taqfi ®ida >a®§l c^\fei 
^tfta ®raai ®t?i ait® *1^ aiai 

s^raai atfa^’a*! raw®na g»t ®raai atf®*! ! 
caa ®taTt®? ®ta «?taa-aai aatf ^ca® •iSsi 
aat®a aiai ca*! i 

®ta *ta awa a,w taa ®ata c®tatai tpaai 
C’W ! ca c®®*!? a®w ■awa ^<ia ‘H'S ®faai 
®tatt® 'flt^atta ®faa ®faai ®tata 

fatia ®f?a a®ata ®taa ca, at«a ata ® 
aaiai c®t®® ai’t sa f«® ai ai^, fa® aaa ®ft*i 
®ta «tta\ ft® ai 1 ca ca. aataa «)?( ®tatt® 
ftwtai ®fat® ®tft®, ®aa ®tata ’jftata 
aft® aT?a afasa? aa ari ! ca 'Saa ®ca® 
catena aaa ftwtai ®faa, ^ai ®tata acaa af 
liai atata ait® aaaa at® ®faattaa i ^tai 
aata atata fa®taCta® a'9 'aat attaa ®faat?at 
aatatt®, 'iftaa ®cat®a Taafa aiatts ftai 
ca aat® ®tft aat® a5®a ftai c®ta ®ca atfa® 
®fat® atftata ai i 'atft c®®t.aaTat aiat® 
cas® ca c®®Vaa «a®’«ft aaa atft aii, 
®ft f®|t®i ®fa awfaaa® ftai ?caa 

fa®a ®aiafta ®Fat® atfaata ai ! atfa a®i 
®ft ®iaitaa aa siaa afat® '®aa'( ait® 
atfaata, acaa aaai caa ®®i ®ttai ateta aiai 
^lic® atft® I 

artft ®aiaca “Staa ai cat^iaft 
]Ftft^® ati 'jfaai afaata :— “®ta ®ta 


ai®^ 4 aa T— ®taata a^ft caia ®ai ati® c®' 
catai alta ®ica® fta i at® caai <iii®aita 
at^ <atai r 

aa afta ®tta ®Taia at® aatfa atfaai afaai 
aft ®t®a ®tta aft® :— “caf® aa i >«®^ ^aii 
aia’ atata ®ai ®alS ®ca faa, aaa a®l at at® 
aa®: ca aai ®ta ® ®c® a®i at®) ai r 

atfa ®ia ®ata atcaii «t® ®faai aftt® ai 
aifaai ®ta aiaa atca stfaata i ®aa ®ta 
atai ata ^itscaiTn® ^aatfaa a® Ji®fei faa< 
atii«®i #ai ^l^saiia i cettaa aft 5(ii>i ®a® 
®aftaa a® a^ a®., ®faai ® ®t®ft® i ca ata 
?i cbt® ftfaai ®tait® vaati afa® “®tta 
> 0 ® ata •a ! aatii 4®^ ft fata fata ®®ii at® 

®ft 5 l" 

c®t®fei ®® caatai ca ®® ®itf afaii atftt® 
fac« a) ftai ®fafc® ®® atfaai ftt® aft® ! 
f®® faatfa® cat® «® etftt® ®tc® ®®ai 
ca®ata a® ata ati i ®i'i fa st® ®ar®ta a®- 
catca, ®:as5t4 aft® ^6ata i ac®i aic® 
faftacaa c®tf8St SiaSt atfta ®fa®ta i ®tflaa 
®aafa 6fg^ ata ait® atfaat >«t®atta ataa 
f®atata ^tfaai it'^tiata i ata ®® '^ftata ®* 
®aata »c®a ftt® ^*ftai it'btiatft, <iiaa aaa 
ifa® ajtiaa atata a®, ca^a ft® ait® ®®^ 
«5« ®tat® atata Saa atftai atft® ! csttaa 
a^taattata faata a® f® >«®ii ^®i® aat< 
ji®ata •«fl® aiai ^^sat atata «a,®at«. 
fafaai ca® i atftcaa a^aa*r cata a®ra< afat 
flea alta aft® aiai atft® -><11 i ata at? i 
®ta aa ^® f® atiatft®, ®t atft ®) i ®tan, 
atft -iitaaica atwtfla aiai f®atft®ta i 
( a ) 

aaa atata ?5®® ®t® a^®, ®aa caft, atft 
®aata atta ^ttaa ®®a ft«, aiai aftat 





^tfi I ft® ’ll *tv *itfti?’ »i®i fifsi 

®rwi ft«n I cft c»it®i»i 
®t®l Ws ftfta fffi *n?iw fi»i 

ffi® fin® I 

("tktStCtU fffffCT «<HI51 «tCf f’lf vvti 

®t® ®fiul tHin ®tfttr r*(®^l sn»lT? f® 

'■if»ii«ri*i I -iiti»i ffwtciti «t? ®<ii 

K»i sn I ®rt j*! ®f«i 'itf®»ii’i I *nwi- 

»ltl®« *13, «f3 *ltw ffitffit ®f331 

CfNfl cff ®®®fel ®t«t 

f M t- 

“fW ftl3 ! fsilT® ftH *11 

®lft5 ffW ®fWl «II®1 ®tf 

fTBI *n 1 '•fsi fVl 3 13’ ®tft3 f31&l «?», 3t»l’ 
ftfe I" C»lt®fet3 ®rsi31 ®tft3 5:c«t3 sflfi® 
ftf*! fl*! fW 3f®»l1f :— “C®1ft3 

m ®f3l3f® «rt3|W3 C3W ®tft3 !" 
f®l «^*131 3t«31 3t ®fsi ®(m3 ^t3 <I®H8 
fl»l *11 5 ®T31 C’l'l«t’tl3»r3: ®t*lT3 ®t1 
C*IT*l1l f®»l 431 ®t*It8 ®f*l ’3[31 3®*l f>l'r 
flltlf I C»It®fel 4®t? 4®l»H ! C*! 4®t^f 

fsi313-«’lt83 ft33 ®t>13 <131 

3f»l»l :— 

"3(1*113 *113 Isms n't! 5i»3'st !” 

4| 3fil3t? C3 3(1313 3U® 3Tf3 »i>1 3® St1*131 
•tin I 313 ®f33Tt 3»lf3 .4C33U3 ®&3 1 
«53f3«i»1 C33 •ffSI 33C3'3 3® f33 3l3l C33, 
33® <n-i»1 #lfel ffSI 3t®t3t3 ^(51-fl®1 

C<lt« 3^31 C33 ! 3rtf3 3lf3®t3, 6i®3®1 3?H3 
f333 ^3 C3t3il® I ®lf3 C33 Pt313 flftS 
3(f®3 ®r33l3, 4 313(1®?, ®33U*’3 CM ® 
3®138 C3331? ®13T3 3W 3t3i 33 , 433 C3t3 
^W3 311® ®13t8 4113 3133 ! ?.^1 ®l3t8 
3133 «13 ®®3fel ®*1®®r331 4®^ fSjC® 3lf331 
3f33 5— 


*313313 ®13 ®«?1 dfCfl 3lf3?3tl® 3lf®, 
31313 33CTi 3® r<l®3 313313 31® 31®l®^ 
•131 3113— 3lfil 31t® 311® ®* 1®®f»l <133 ®t3’ 
311313^1 3l3f3 ffftl ?®i:® 313133 I 
333313. 313®1I33 31 313^ ! 3133l(® ?^3 

®33l3 31313 C3llfrt C®13® 4333 31^* I 

3ir3 g3 ®r331 3lf®3t3 I 3133 313 

3f®31 31ll® 3lf33 :— ‘‘^[3 313 31313 3"3®6l 
f®| 3f®f3®i 313113 f(13 3r331 C®«’13 3913 
31313 3113 ^3 33313^1 C33 3^531 f33tf93 I 
C3 313 5 '#3 3W33 ®3l 1 3133131 13*53 ®r331 
3lf®l33, fill 4®f33 ®1®l33 (•11131 

9l£ai 31313 ^1 ®t3 3338 3931 331 3?91 £®1319 
r33Wl 9591 C33, 313 ®13 C®13® C^3 333 
31331319 311 4t ®3l®3 5lf3f3(® 

3li 9?31 C33 1 ff® 31313 al3 6r3<a 3®C® 
£313® ®H1?f3® 153 31 431 3lf3 £3 all® 
®133r3®l3, £3 331® 3ltf33 3l3l3 ?® 3r3®13 
3C91 £313® 3®l«3 153 31 ! £®9 31^91 £51183 

^33 3139 ®13»', ®133 ?9t3l 339 339 ®f391 
3rtt3 3139 ^19 ®f3® I £®9 £4t®l9lf33 ^33 
3ff9 3ll93 f*C3'3 ®r391 1®1i ®l9l3 £1l9 ®133 ! 
®l3tC® f®l 4 91131133 3r9» £®t3® ®£3 31®® 
®1391 £®9 £®13® 41313 3l®9 ®f33 31 I ®? 4? 
31*5ll r-<®C®3 91131193 3r9® 4®fel f3<I^ 39l®3 
J9*l5 *1 3^^® 9t91 •®1591 3r93 I ®13« ®13 
£®13 9l1®if3 99 31? £919 ®f3 i 

91®19 », ®131133 3?3 3t"3«l £4(133 433®9 
£315^9 3f33l3 £9f39l ftff 4®? «ll39l 3l?3l3 
£3, £®13« ®3 31®3U®? *91313 ®3 ®39 3l3 
£•131 3ir33 31, f^l«? 15® 4(1919 3lf33 31 I 
3139 1^13 cW’J.W* ^1^*1 *ftC33 »19 ®9l3® 
®1»1351 ®ftl® 3lf*l3 I ®f3 33 4119 4ll9 
®1313 3133 f5®?f® f3p(®®1l9 £331^3 9?91 
®ll33 I ®13 (9^ £331^13 33®13 31?, 391319 



f ] ?n'?rsi 

ji*5i ^sifnt ’^T%i ’'feftiiitii c?, n?t«a 
w«f*c*> <(flnii trRiq *tt’i*ii <tt3iir »ttit- 

fifii 1 la's fffsi C’lt ’tt’tii Mtaw3 

«icat ! 

.a ca, c»iJ ^l5(r< 

^1 uta ^C5 fvfasi ^(U’l !?tt I « 

«(ta r%»i 5ii 1 via*!, c»i >^f^j 

45|f flfiis) ?,?i 4rn sfasi 

»»?»!! C»I^ 

ic^3 «rfT5| >a<niw St's 

>a!»fel '•RT^ atswa ?$5t 'Bt3 

sfira 9lt« ?l5i «(tf»ic«ts i ^if^i'lT? wt*!? 

*iiati t»i c«t?C5i ’t^sifs*! f^ai *itni ^i- 
^'1’itws =5aiC5i? ?:«c, 
fftiai f‘!t«tf^»it’J 1 »(t’t»i c?t=f, 9t»i 
»it?a c?l^, c’F ’ffaai ^ffirc* 'itca, cn 

-»fac» 'ifca *11, 'll? itE*i ^pfflai ^ifru 
9it« ^fasiin I 'itar‘t-6tn 

^ififJl 'a>»’| c*! 'Htntii ■>f»iw 9^t4« 

Cl »i^c^ ^ta cm's ’iw? 
'trta *11, aiTa«i Nif»i? ’Hai :— 

'stcar nt*f*i ate® a®Ji ®faaif? !” 

afiiai caifqat? c*i a« ca*i pr®® 
Haw atfafifc® a’iffa® <tt5nt»it«f*ic’f la^at^ 
c«rrit«i »i?*i \ ca*i ®tc<ni -a® mi? 
cit^ta <a^ a'? citi*i ®lTfel -n® '£r»t«®tca 
af»f?i casfiiai ci ®t»i ®c? at? ! 

®t?*ni 9»tc? f 15^ a^ f®?i ??c® ^raai ate® 
firai f ®5 a?ca *fa, ci ®tat? aNi® Etta's 
®faa j— 

“atmata fatra ate®? ai ifati ®ia <9? 
catft ! ■aitai ate® ca atva ata atfaat? ^fti \ 
r»jc®? ai ffaata as, ®i atlca c®aa ®rssi ? 


ac’sia c®YSl :>aa 

astsats at® a?c® ca sa? iff at? a» ®® aai 
aailfcs? aap? -Jtestaa, ®1 c® afia f 

«a? afasi sf ®t? ate®? *fi6 cafasi 
®i? ^aa, 9(1 «ta ®?®a ®iat? cateas aiea 
Ifasi aRia i "atfa i? ®ta ®f?si a®i ®f?si 
cafaatv, ate® c’»tat« ?e^? >in^l« ff§ ail i 
r®f liata? castea atai ca«si ®ia as, ®tt 
at? aif?si ®t? ®ais ais faata i ca afae® 
atfaa : - 

“«t? ata ff a aiai i a^at? a® ®ts c^eas 
a®f? fata at?i 'aiat? aaes? fl fa ?fifa® 
®f?si gaa ®f?® ! aiaifa asm ®H«, 
c®taa, ®?a, ®?rf® aeata-^f® atat? fas 
l?9fl? fear fcf alsi i at® 

c®tai8 ®t? caaa®t? stfsate? ^afa®, fsts 
1 ® eas a®, ®ea? ®?a cats \ ats c®ta's ®ts 
afaatanaa c?ttataia %®s-r?’i? ats a*f, 
c*tea? aata <i 5 )«»i i 

“aiat? atfasi? 'ar« at'slj -aa®) faa i •2iaa 
aaa ®t? atfa? ®aa?li c?a ^ac®tal ®f?'®ta i 
'nata ®tt? fa^raa caa i caea cafae® atlata, 
?tfa ®t? a#l? caie®s aaiea? a® f?eaa c®teai 
aestaea? aeaai ?tfa® ai , ®t« f® 5 ®ta 
faitsta ®e'ffs a® ^se? a® ®fsata i f®f 
alfa ai, c®a s®l faa atle® atfaa, ®®l caa 
aiai? faea? atfaats -aae less atfa a® afsats 
®a«i opal! ati atsi ^ftfae® atfaa i ate® 
aie® asa aiai aiat® 'ii®'5i 'ga, atcata ?1 ai-®i 
c®ta« ®®6i f®8 ?aa® alsi atatstfas st?i- 
stf? ®fs®, ®aa aiats aea «sta® 1^ a|®, 
I? ®rasi -«®i?i ifa atrssi 'nafa ®ts atfas 
c®tststi>i ^®stcs r5s®teas ®® a® ®fs5i cal i 
l*fi atats aeas ataa aifae® stfs® ai, fsevt^s 
as atai '^fasi at?tl®! att®s ®al fs fs 
®fssi ate®s ift fp alsi atl® i aiats 





•ttcst stfwM'? ?u«3 5j8 
»i^i»i mwt 5tf^«i •(ffl^t’i, 'st’t 
^Ftlf C’»H'8 C’linsj ^Tf’l'st^ 1 ’I‘t9‘l, 

CT ^f'B C^ 'Sic^ ^f«f^ 

01 ^ «tc^'9 «rtc?ii r^s f?si c’i*i I c*fw <i5>ii»i 
*tM c’tsi, ^nn c?fst«t« 

W5 c’w I "itfv ^19 !?tr>i 

9ii?1« ^fare ’ttfaat’i *») i '4® fv*? cai^rStt® 
Wntu PtNai afRatMtH, ®a5? ca ^t^^ta 
^*»a ’ttn*^ ’i"t‘rr®a ®raai f«fai Jii^atta ^at®® 
a^ai ^l^arft *1 ! 

c*? fT*! ate® #a ’la ifta^la S»ta 

6twa ^twi ^afataai 'if^aif^’i i 6 tw« ®*ta 
firai * 1 ^ caa at? caf^ai ®ifaai artwf?*! i 
aw atwffa caa 6ta^ cataa at® al caiafel 
5ifaai c^Faai evtata |f5ai sfaatca ! ’jfa- 
atc® c^taa -arwi rata caat \ ^tfa aca 
«tatftiata i ^tati® ^aa ®tca ga a-Fasi 
atf®i® caraai a^ai ^tau® atat^ata «« c®afa 
atfac®faa i ®ta atfat® atai aa ra 5 i«.a(i atai 
faatfaa i r®n®? 'atfa ca atfaa a^ 
®fai® aifac®r«ata ai, ^rtata f®st9 at^- 
fa^la ^i®ta-aac®a fa?ta 6fac«f5a i ®t^ 
ata ata ^tfa ®ta a[t'*>a atta ®feafe ®faai 
®t®t?c®f 5 ata I cata a« aaai cafel »ta ®faai 
awi ®iaatl— ca ’aa^a aala catc®a a® atfaai 
at^wM I 'atfa ®ia aif®c® atfaata ai— 
atfa ®ta atiaa Saa la ®faai 4® aatSai 
faata i fsaia laacaa aiisSta a® 

«rfa®i aj^ai atSta ^aa a[j»T?ai af?a i 'affa 
atfa®aa ga ®faai afaata- -aa[ai ata aM at i 
.eaa atfa ?tca alia atiata af«®tSl tat^at faai 
®ta ®faai a^ata ataatfa cafaata i aia agia 
41at® ftai! ®ra aaitr F®a a^at fija alai 


t «w a«, 

cats I ata atia ’ft® ’ati^taa ’fteft ata ’ftsSi 
catatcaa ’ftafsa a® atai alai afitates i ate® 
ata a®! atfaa af^ai ®ttai atai faatts, csttaa 
c®tata at-^a ®fa®t«fa ®tf5ai atfaa ata 
^ifaatts— igT !— ««fa ata igi— a?ai f® ®tar 
a'aai faatis t ca ®ai ca ®taa atf®i® r®n®t 
a[f®itaaa— ®tt ai^ai aFaatts afaai atata fatta 
ata «i I ®ta c^tt ^’atfa ^ti« ^tw ®* t® ®faa 
«*®'^g aa ®tfaai faaia, ca ajaa '4i®ata 
faai a^ttai af^ai caa i ®aa gf®ata, aa caa 
atai faatis ! 'atfa >«®ti g®®iai faata 
c®faai ^tSata i ^^ai aaaia aaata ats tPai 
v9C® -ac® ®ia aa ®ra aaai aifaa ®f99i 
atata i atai, •saa, atfat®a ?a, af®aaa, 
earata, atacaa 'ssfa i <«t® odc® aa 'efa a^an 
atai ana aattai Faata i ftauatt® i® 
cacaa Saa catatsata ^®ta •©Fa ®aaa ®faai 
! a® I ®ai aFat® f® aataa, ca caa afaai 
®ittai ^aa caatti®rsa, afaat® caa ca ataaia 
aF?ai atfawfsa \ ®ttfa 'ata®'aa aaata atia 
afaai afaai ®ta ^atsa ®aaiH cafai® atfaata i 
afaat cafaata, 1^® afai® atfa ai, f®? 
^ata ata ata caa arlta attas ate® «faa 
♦iti® 'atfa aaata a«iaa atta ®faai afaai 
®itfs ! 

aacata fatB>aar«® aaft aaa a^la ata, 
®a;i ®rtfa attata la® Faaa caaatfa ®tfata |t®a 
§aa lifaai ataia ; «fiata =tuaa Saa ate® 
®ta aiaiSl ^lata ^lia fat® ®faai af®a— ®ta 
c®a»ta ®iata ^tia fin®aa ^®ttaa 
a® S'Sftai aFvBa \ ®Taaa c®tatafa caaa a*fa 
caa atai ataa atfaa atatfstaa, c®afa 
®faai aifta i®iaa atai Batttatf®® at«ia 
atfaa atai aF?ata i ®aa aa ?a ®it®tta aa- 
saF«a twata fasta ®Faai atfaatts i ata- 







*itiita ^tc» «t*ifwa * 1 ^ 

fsiHial atti'sc® ! 

a<JH a^fJta »i^5i ^fat« ^t«- 

fl’fl ra»i *tanit^iaa ftca 
««t*j at® c*ttat5 c’ltata I ^ta>i 6t? 

^ai ®n*ii cataa ^’itati^ia fe'ia atai atf*iai 
5^91 'Br% «it^Tt»fa 

c®tii *ff?9i afaatcw, atfafac® 

®tai c®a»i ’jfa^la *itC5i ^»i cstca 5tftcsf8»t ! 

at«f?lai fa® ^at® ?^i® «iai 4® at$®« 
a?ca I cn fa® ®«® ®®a9 ! ca atca? atsa 
c®i ^«a ®ai, c®i?F cat'?! I®® at«1 af!® 
cstiaa facaia ®®ttai at?— »a’»afa it af*t® 
®t? ?®i sitl 1 ca^ a®at®caa fa^a ^a^c® 
®tf®ai ®tfa ^ca ftta a^atc® atfa® ®fii®fa ! 
fa^fea®^ a® ate® ®®as®f® ^® ana ®tf»ai 
^tf®ai®3»c« fc® atatatfa asfaai aa®ta^aa 

'j'jic®, ^|[ia cat*a^jca' ■ata ^faai <i«i 
®fiiai ®l®ta I ®ta aa— ®ta aa— ®ta %«® 
a®‘t® ®r«9 «raa-j^c® caiaa ®<cat^ atai, ®apa 
'i[^ata-®f®« faata-ga® ®faal fast a^ 
aia ®faai '5tf®®ta,--a?[fii ! c® ©teas at®caa 
^® a®*!® as[ ®i® aatfa® aJai ^1^®, 
®t®ti®a ®tat®f® at'sta a^ai ^6®, f®® ca aiaia 
fja ®ai fatl® ®i, atf® atfa® ®i, ®t» ®ta ®i:a 
®ai a^fe® ®i,— c® «ft® atf®® ®i ! aat®icasa 
^®fat ®t® '®tata t?c®tca5a ®a:a8 «a®® ^taia 
f®iaa®, cacaa ®pa *(®1-Sa5ta ®1aia 3)®jtait® 
’f fa® cafaai ®tata ®if5ai attc* ®tfa® ! • * 

^ca %a f®%aa ®®®ta fa^< ®faai aa® 
ifltatiaa a^®a '®tt®t®'®fei ’j[®t®tca «if®5ii ^^®, 

®a® c® ®tt®i a®®t®a C'*i®'^f®a a® at'^a aaai 
fWf I ^ta fa®® ®ai ®®fa® ac® afaat ^tfa 
af®ta c® f®fa'? a®®tacaa ate® f®c®a 
®fa®ta I ai®i a[.ic^a acai ®®af® faa 


®®®ta ate®) ^faai ca® i «f®ai fa®'*® at® \ 
'®itata at® at®, ca® at®! a’?®ai ®at faai atai 
fta^rfa^ ®®®®f®r®1c® ®ta®ta aai®t® tif®ai 
®tt®® ! • • • 

aif^ at® atfaii® ®ia®t®tacaa aa»i cat®i 
attai ®t®ttai iiaaa -aatt® ®tf®ai ’fisfaat*® i 
vi;a® ^ac®a >«a6l ata aia 'sacai ^taf ®ica t 
c®§l atB6 >aaata c® ®®®tataa ®®ia® atfaata 
afaat caai, c®ati® ®tata ai®i ate® fa®l i 
®tfa cafaatf®, at'5t®-au®T a(®a^ ®aa»tai 
•eitfa «tfr®a af®ai, aa[®ta ca® aaai afaai faai 
'®tca ®c®a a*®® af??! ®t®tti®i®® ! ®tt atfa 
'®r« ataala ®®® nsatf?® ®®a afa^^ta af«a 
®t«t®®ata aaajcacaa at^l \ aa's; >a caa a®a 
catacaai, '«a®'8i-aa catiiatai^® ’jfaatt's ®ta 
®tata fafaai ®t®i atca ®i i ^tt ®ta «ii a® 
ataia ata ata®ta ®c® ®a® a^taitHa ®t®t«. 
atau® af®ai f®cat® a^t c®^®t®Htsft af®ai at® 
atiaife ! ®C5'«. ®t®ta «ii ®ifa®ffei fsaatcaa 

»« 'jfaala a® ate® fa®a atai att® ! 

atata ®tfa^ ®al9 atatw ; aaita >918 
fa®ttai atf®® i xia® ®ta atatta ®fet® at- 
c®i® I atata ac® atc®ca, ataata «« c®t^^ 
aac-a aia atai attc® fat® ®iaia aa® atta ®i i 
®H®tca «<ia® ®tca ttfaai atfaai attc® at® 
af®ai atata ®asi atfaata ?t® ®t«t® Ti^tc®® 
faf®ia f®®i ®iaa i faa atfa atai afa, ataf® 
^®taatc®a caa aaata ai*®i afata® ! ata®ti® 
®a® asfaai fat® ataf®t ®a^nai aiata ^tata- 
f®faa ®aaia aaca®, -at ataaia at® atalt® 
Ji® f®^a ati® ata’ta i ®aata aaiaa, at® 
®ta faata at®ta i 

'at af®ai c® atatfi ata®atatta c®aft® 
atfaai ^ta ^tta ■sttacaa laa faai ef®® i ®i;® 
-Jttataa ^aa ®ta ^ta ^ta >aa§t attaa 
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Cftfe C’t*! I *f? ^im ^U9- 
firn^ >«♦?» ’ftwi ’»'« 

',W*tttC® CA C^Pt'JtS ^^51 C<J»I ! 
wniH «rti*ii ’(••'I r«r»it^?ii ^tr»iwri»i, 
w ♦W'»Sl ?t<t»i ^aii5 

CTt5*I 5t»! I C’ll?? »lt5l f»filt«ff»l 1 
m’tmi ^i^CB IT* ^tfH ?St ?t*>t»I 

ntf Bifilll '5t'5f«tf? ^I8l#h) r<1I»l5 «f1C3 

^tf»ni I Bits^ 

Cm^ltfB «»1»1 *tf?9ttf ! 

’tif® *iifs ^r?i>iii c’l’ttw cn «ttn*i? 

Bfil»lT>l, Bl? CBT5J« nBT5» »tf?9jtB *11 I 
"^-ICiW ^<*1 ?t«1 ^1*191 ftsf99t9 

^’lapJi '»f95irB, 5i«f9 »ir'§»i 

B^T9 ^*19 Tb f«1^9 C’11*<19 JIB 

W’Bl'BCl ! 

BTStBtf^ Bill '«1tfB«l CJlHl 9Cy<9 6aF9^9 
C»1^ CBI^ ’ftwi «1t9q(:»l9 *1C^9 C»^i>t§t ! «Tt9l 
C’i f^BT«? *>tW 

9fi(9TCf ! '®t9 ^*19 5tC?9 ^fWI »tf?9l ClSl 

C»1t*»9 »r9t«m I 

i5C9"t6a fl1« 1 


?t5ll 

jjutc* c'R’l ^cbibSi ’it9W9 ^^trnBt9 

r5Bl9 f99ttPt9 >icsr > 1 C!r 'lf^>It<H*r «rtW9 

4|jf«'9Wf9’H1 •n« ’»r99UB ^fttSCf I 

«rtB9i <5^<Jni9t»rt wnfetiB >i7f< f^r** 

^,rB9i «itf^ I r<c»MB: •it^tw9 

'«»f%9 tlW ^»t9 B9 Bt1t9 4 

fwfett9i« cvml91 ’I?’1»I1 »f991 

Mtfil, *1^91 C’R*' TTBI, XtfV 

'«1»I1 C'BBSI *19, BT91 CWtBt*Hrt9 9BW9, 


CBH 5i«?l ^>ni9 unn m 

ft9f ^tW BWCt 'lfinl9 ftlB ^f*r9U?'8?l 
« <119? B'59tt»IJ9 «a’9?® ^ »ltt'89 *|f99t'$ 
il9'9 91*11 9^91 91C^ ; ^19'9 9f»l91 ^if^f, 

^I*l9;t^9*1 C^lBsiai*! 91B1, ‘8199119’ 91*09191- 
51B1’ 9r«l91 C9S9 8itnn ^^C9t 

f99l '5ll^ *Pf991 9lf’9 I 9>9lfel 

'9919 B9«.9l9, ^991199 5<I.H ^19?19 W99 
9® f9^ I 

9r»H«f5»ll9, 9jfv9B'8tl9 C919 91 99lW 
ai«I»6l 915199 <J[< 99lf99!lt99 991 •i'IBI 

'ytatsi C9t9 C99 ia9»&1 C9l9tl-9^ 5f«l9lre 

9C99 9-5lf| ((f99l ; t9l9 919 «t^rej9 <tt®I9f 
CWC9t 9191 91 »9»lp9t5 9l|aflf5C« r99l9-5J9|9 
9r99^9 faF91 '«ir9’al«»1t9 5f9I9lll I SlfB! 
9199 ^111^1 •911119099 9f«'*l91H9 Ullll-Ba 
91119 9lCBC5 I 091919€ 91 ilist^ar 

"ifVBS 911W9 8)Hgti:»t OlJ 9% 491 «19 
'St99|B99tC9 =Btfl1 9f91I1 4l'|«8C9 Itfini 

Ol^nitBCB I 4t 9H4»S[ •9C« 41CBI9SI 915199 
8lf^<Wl« 19W 9*11 •31510519 99t»I 

\C»I 490 4t 9*1099 ^99^ 9om 9109? 

9lf9'B 9?91 90l0»lir6'8 990909, 9iA 'B 5’9»l9l99 
9t9l99l '95*10*1 nfBle 9*9' 19lW 99111 
911999 lifiOBC® I 

9lf9 9159, 4 990« 91^591 9lf^9l9 9(1919 
9(fl9l9 '9105 ; 9'9 Olfl 91919 *199913(1 f^- 
099 ’109 *109 109* fiS, B09 ifKO® 9^09, 91919 
991* 91 9l|9’ir90'® 499 19^ 999 9f99l05, 9l9l 
91919 #19909 91B9199 490 990® *lf591 

9ir59l9 109 559 9f991 'jf»l9105 I 531-50*19 
TbJII, 5^9 99t9l, 05lBf5#l9 fiHJ ifll 9l9l9 
91919 0999 ^ 9r99l9 490 *9l9l'9 9l9l09 
9151*91 9lf99l9 '9 9l9l9 *19909 5999 5f991 
(9919 95 0999 1"»t< 919*1, 059f9 9l9ir99 91 



« 1 ] 

’ll f»if*i«ni ?«t 

'5tf*l’H '8 CT »ltl'8^ ^*lt5«*| aiftB 

«rt«itfl’8 c«’ir!i >wt«i, iitwi ^1 ffi^^Ji 

^5113 ^f»|s| I 

iStf ^(’l sft«li silC'Sa 9'h C^JIS) '^tf’l 'UHlfl 

cnwa ifv '8^c’ia a*i f^si sttr^f, »itsitf«F^f a } 
’tfw^n »iTc?a fsif»i« cssiN 

W’ltii ’tt«5ii c^^ril i ?f8si ^I’lia 

f5r«tl>i «iWt>i *itai, -aff^a r^Fai ^mta sifcsia 

«(U»ii »i^ai, aasfisa ^ifasiatai ’^I’lta ataim ^’i 
i^ai, ^>ila ^3 *i«t5 nw? 
af^a >K>itca af^^ia jo’sft ai‘tsra c<fft*ta aica 

afir fapai ^fac® ’i>i«f w, 'sta ai itaa- 
as atfasi -ataTa stsiHfi faaia 'q 

*i’f»i ^aaai alw afaca ai c’aa ? 
^aa atataa «ttc#ii, at'sai e «fa st'SH 

4f?r'5-at% caaa «ra 's^as ®f«Ta au® ^wa 
^aai, 5twa c»it«.ar', at'sfa caa, f«aia 
c-aa « aauaa at<.a»ii faai attanaa »^aaca 
arraa a<taa afaafcsa, csafa afaai aattaa a"aa 
aif^a ai atara ata aaa ^tata ^wa feaa 
^a« ^aia Hrai aia ®aal 'stai Bar-'y^i-r-aai 
ai faisia cawa a« ■aataia « aa«> ^I'si aa '« 
^aca ^vaaiaat aa i •sfff'ffa aa»r a"nca caaa 
aatata *(< ^faata, aa’ta ana ai at^tatcaa ®a,^ 
c«sfa •(< •araata i 

Ijfa a^, («tata fawa «iiat taitata faafe 
as^ftcaa aja atssiaija faata ^faai ^a^« 
atftc® T[*f^si fatan afaai afaai caiai aaf^ai 
ca^ata aaaftf^l, «fasft at atfs^a aaia aia, 
catataa «tai ai »icia a?i?ai ga ^faai 
afaai atPaaia c^tata ^(fa’ata all aafcaa 
faw ai ijjoja !^:acat5aacs ca? ^a/<s a< aia- 
atta aifei^w ai faiata ^faw ^fa aifa®: '•a? 
aafi* ataj i <1 ^ai ai^js aiita ai faaia 


afaai aca ali^ aua, fasa >aa at% afaai 
afacs alia, aaaia a? aa^ca latl aiaicaa 
aafaiia I atai^ia aaia8 iXa aai, 

'«ia afa >aaa ^lasi iota's cam aa ca, cal ata- 
aiaa-acaa atfai® aaauaa ^a» >«taf9ata aai 
« sfaai faaiiaa ^i«f fa«i a«ta amcatia 
afw® aa, ®ca ^iatc® alia, cal atj-a'^'m 
«?|aa’t-a%a asta alSatia i aifi^as^tca «i®ia 
aisa asaa® atlaf'^a a«tcaa «» at#! ale® 
ana a) ; famas: ca cacaa alataa'ant’' faa®a, 
aijsftf^c® a"’i< ^», ca carta <i|if'9 ataUrta 
•aata ai ac® afasira® aa ai , ca carta ataa- 
atsa ’asf aai® aaatatarta 4tf® at^aa a sia ca^ i 
atiaa ati'fa ai* ataca af®® ®ai l®iifa aiai 
®Siat® caatlai cal ^a^sa aifaai® a\*faai 
■si®t<3[i«a afrta ®Taa a®ai a®i« ®ai«ira® 
>«ai at|af'8‘a ai® a®i«a® i «iat®atr®rav 
fa®j| ai^af'S'a ®®faatrt ai®i Jia? cal ni 
aiai ■asitiaa aai faai aa-aiiaa aicartats- 
atca sar^^i-Paataa sta s®aata® a«ai ®®i® 
®ta«ai I e«il «»f®faa i afa ®tai ai aiai 
artiafcaa ^arfsiR® ajaara ft®! artfP® 
aa, afa >«®®a alfaa ai faaia®, catai® -ftl 
® 5 ia ®ti® a< 9 iaf? ata, ca’itaa aiaa «ata 
af?ai« lt®i ®afart «fai® an®, ®ta ®®fai® 
atanaa cacaa afsF ® atata anaa aaifaal W'f 
ai^Cl® aa, atata^ aiaiana ®aiiana, ma aina- 
faata, aai® fawa fea afaa- afaai ata, ®ca 
ffati® a?ia faata anatfa®, atjlf^ ® a®i aw 
l®iaal t[^ai « aanaa faaf® i atatf® * 
faata aais® I '«®l ®ai ani i 

aif®»aata, ^n®!® atttiaa ®tat aata wta, 
fa«f fsi® ®fa®ta nai® afafi ataai a^caja 
a®a laf®a ft®, '*1 f®f®-val ca®ta aatwa 
a®® arta-enfa afw l^ana i <<1 aai®a 
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f»I ^f ?1 1 'oNl'®? 'bIt *tr«fV« 

^t^tw?'e « •’ti^ ^fiiin w i <rTcsi!i »ii«r *wi ^ 4tr«4Hr 

'life’ll? ^f«t? Wf, 4l! •mftc’f f'5tt?1 '5f«l- W, C«tt«l W »'9W? «t®t« «»t'» 

WV iSltCSI^ C^t*?'8 suppr)rted by voluntary contribu- 

^<11 *tt? I “^1 •9^ t^t:” tions— ('^55t4tt‘ttr>r'« TfW3 VC»I »(f35tf*>« 

3t^T 3t31 ^t3tW9 *l#t4 'S ^ts» C'T’tl ?t5 I 4 «t3r^W3 Crist'S ’ifil- 

<?t3CT3 «<t»l ^ 313 "S ^*(C33 6t3l^« 3W 3»31 CVRstfe, 333^ 

few few ^fesi ?T3, '5T3T3t ceil !f31 31- *!■» *y» fet^l C3t3l 3tw ’»t3t3 fe3ti lie's 

3tCf i ^3tW3 <131 3IWT3 I 4 '«tfW, 'St3t31 3tI33 31 I 

33| 3f33 ^»I1, ^3I1-^3«’H»1 3r331 3t3 ^T3t3 3W «HW, elite's 3^3 

^t*f 3tW3 I'* '9llCS3»l C33 3r3'‘'^3 3sf331 3t#tW ifill 5t!3t?3 3StW 3TlW C?«31 It'S, 
C^'gtlWW I 9 3t3-f33TW 5fe3 CSf^ 'a33« C?«31 33 fell Wife 11 1 331 Cl^ 13 

3311 3l&tl31 31^t3 irfeW? 3l*I, 'll 131 ltaiC13 ^tfi i.fetl 133 Cl 3t'^W 
^It^fll 'S '8t3 3111113 ife 13113 3ll31 IJW 3l|t« Clfl^ll, '531 111 3?fe 9 331 

gfell ^11lfl3l3 111 '8 ^1311*11 «ft31 31111 i’ll 311113 Cl 131 SwCllUJt 311C33 5^1313 
'*f3tit '9 1353111^ '1I3&1 '131« r5«f 3 '9 llH- §13 3513 f3«t3 3C3, '5t3fC33 >*113 C3 ItfflSI 
lUl^tl 111133 *tI33'5 3f331 C3fl3lW I « 'lIU-l’SlIll »(< 3?31 31%! ®1^t3 '5l3l3 3111 

“nil ! C35lH Cll3StC3 'll 3 lil fe31 31'e” 33T« 331 i Cl 13 ?nai3 33 Clf331 »I1113 IW 

3ri31 '33^1 3*-'8l3^13 1313 ^1131 311 3f33l 353. lf33« 3311 315113113 3^3111, 

life I 'llfi ll'f, ^33lt 'lll«fC3 3(1 3r3t3 113fl«3?^l, ^t3-13fCl I3l3[3, C13ir«^l, 

^ifl *135 3131, 'll felUl ^1131 3131139 lfe| 3 3 (<133 3331 11'§1 151*3 111 I 3111133 
C3> 11 I 3lWl 1111133 311 11l?3C3 31113 31 311*13 9 IKllfel, 5ll 3fl3ll* I 

9 311 3f331 C3W I iSlsIWH 1111113 >9 3§31- 31131 f53-fllCtl * 31<133 3l31 ifellfe I 

9*1113 311, 3tiatt3tC3 '«n*fi§3^1, 3l1ll 3111C33 *t3"l3l3 1*11 Cl**!* ^133 311,13113 
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’*f5fil1! 'SJliirn '^'Sfta •», f5«1 ^niflUS I 


¥fjl« rtw I 


t®" 

S?1 ft'ITW ^t*^5 r^’tc? 

^tf«r« c«ws c<ii c^itH, 

v6 sn 1^15 «lc’^? 

C?l*t5 ’Sjt’ltl? '^•IT? ’f’l? I 
*t«r *11 c<rtri5 5f»ir5 fires?, 

«il5»i *ie>iiis ^■ifn *iw ; 

Els’ll fires? ’its'il 'ff'sN, 

sf? tfn»it®*r f?H? ’iti«r I 
•<?f^ wt'sfi? ’irs£'5 fires?, 

?;«t *(< c*il^l ’rt«tts ^vn— 
l[fir-ss ?re*r fefii *fl c«l>its, 

^tf? 'a?^ ?ts c'»1*it9 '?i»i I 


>at tftwts «rifir'8 ^strni sl»r *<1 1 
iristr»ti 5?ts r? ? '??’fts stfar® CT?*r 

Wt^i ?lsi fs^re^s »fit? «iii*rtt? *1*1 fsfiiw 
ceil ?£s, '^i*rsT's c*i^sr»t ^i'?ts 
*i?£? c?t*r af^c*? ’itt. a^sr e*!? aieatxa? 
>ri5t£si «its£siU'»a ifstca csii *111 1 
''TT^ICT? £?£■( 'a^S’l ?? afiica *tt«Sl 
sts cs, ca? cas fist^l^ c?fit£« *itlstc?’i i 
■siejr? st*^ nae? c»irea ^c»i cs, ®si stft i 
fa? ^^ic’tis fsss cs, sa9t atfs^ S"'f£^ 
esfr irfastfs? -sisli 'Sttss: ’Itasi sts *ri i 
'*isfs sirs>£»i« ^fasicss sfs? ®SjtS'S^Sre*t 
cs, c*it£a «iisSs cs^af»i£a sw sfiisi 
afssi sic? I fa? t^csiw ?ftTs4? 
s?£? "aesa '«il*E^j atfs^ *rt£? i cst sa*i 
aifsfl saca acaa salfsa sjfssis »itaja 
'«rf£? I ^ssi aa ’itiasc^s fiiafe tsts 'SaSi 
aifs^ ®*isls fss \ 

atcscs ®?os3 «fsfs afa -afiiai 
vflt sfasis-’fl^a ■atsis 
s* itsfira cs, cas cas ,<ist£s alstf^s S'fH 
' '«it?cat afasu?? cs, ca'^s a’^a 
«i^ fasTs*i fa®a as^ stfarstess sail stfsa 




•tscss fa ? st?s sfssi caists 

sts,— srtts-acas »ts stress cats afas sica 
fa ? stsfia ?Tfi?5l aafe firs stfaca® al ss, 
ststea asa seas aasta afsca aacs 
si?fs siasi a?'|a ss, ^?is asatsts sfsa 
catss"a^ stiafa? a®s stss sss s^cat 
stsress aw alias Sss sistc? i ^fitfts 
cai*a»tfiias -s fsaiss atwtaai afsstcasi 


sists ’Jtia facias ’tscatasa filai afs 
fa»its>i cats sjf^s sisi 'Ststia stssH sists 
as ^siss afssifisias i faa atfsifl sail 
cas cas seas cs, Isi cass fsSts cstai ais *, 
atss aa^ ciFCsas >4Si ass titstsi itst^f^N 
tfafs fss£s fafsstess, 'ftstess fafsa fsssSafiis 
SCSI cats cats fsscs astsaa ati? i fai 
atssi sfs alas scs afscs, itsa^ faat- 
stss itst# fs^s nan fsfaa sifips fsafe 
fenfsa sistfscas, ass ats afsatins cats 


areata cata^ sstntsj, mi afsta fireas ssia atss stia si i 



' 8 lar, 


[ "no, 




>V6. illtw f»i: C»rsi?»l ait WW 

f*II*l^'S I f'SN 

C^, ^tf^«1W9 f’l'SI fB»lt«W^ 

'f 51 f'5%’1 sqir?«twa 
fsiljs* ft{»i I c»lt ai^< ^t^fa 

aiai atfas^ttaa f»(^i '*iata naicas ’iiaaR atata 
<f9 f«siata caii ’ttlatf^CT*! i >flt >i^w si's" 
c?Fta«5i ca afeatB fa^n ’af^nusa, 'atait 
c*l'ai fattacatai i c^'ta'ea awa ca, atfa«tiaa 
f*i«i %aic^ a’fa faaifsitaa, f^fa 'saa fet«aa 
-atatw 4i<}i aifawa i cat aaca 'Staia aaa 
«iia aa't'H a«>aa atatf®a, -flat a^iai^ '« aiW^ 
afaai 'ttata facia aitf^ fia i atfawtiaa fa<8i 
caaitcaata aFfaiea, 's^iataife 'ttata ataiatca 
cat ^a? atca iii ^fataa, oiaa uta r«ita^ 
^tatiaf facia cia ’afac^a i aif^wtcaa ^^la 
?aata ^ama', >aaf atcsi, ^aiaa 

4tatat ^taia ica fafi? ’itc%a, aaa aaa ait«. 
'Stata faat'si ata i f^fa cafacaa, ainat5 
^ 5^51 01 f aia can tf'?ttai i catafea 

ca'^ai « aaa^ia* i ca» 'Statc’a fawtai 
affacaa, “ajtira artaicas ft^c« iTfaatc^a fp ?” 

«;8catajt -at ®tca fawtfa^ atai -«aca ^■ 
«f«® atai a^aca afacaa i cat 'States 
Tpata fawtai afacaa,— "afiifa fip ^lata 
fafacs itfaaTcaa ?” 'saa «TtTa aca ata ca, 
la^ atfawtcaa faasi'Stata ai,cl a«ta- 
ata I f«fa cafacaa, «ta a’^f f®ataa 'ttata 
aticjE twlai I ca caiat«p fsfa i?tfa«atca aa^ai 
ifac«a, ^aa-s 'tiata ifaatca cat citatar i fafa 
%«a facaa ,— “ti, ajtifa ^la f«ataa. fafa 
aitatca! ataiattca -«« cat a^fana i" afta as^ 
f^atacna afataa, “atafalSa ^?ata 
apfaatcia i ^liata aui ^fa -ai ^laicaa 

-a^itlta ^tfaatff i itnfa a»tata oajca aetata 


atca ataata asfacaa ca, fsfa afa tci«ta aa- 
aiataica a^i afaata cai) ai acaa, 'sca tfata 
fjT aaa -aae afaatti i” 

oit ail afaai aiat\^ aafta atcaa i a*#- 
atittS tala la 'ijaata fafi« atcaa i fa^ncaa ’ 
ia, 'Stata ata ati ca, f®fa -aafe feftaj 
i?f cafaatiaa i f®fa -at faaca ca faa «rfa ftai 
a facia at i 

faa afiai cai i ate® 'ja^t’ atatt^ 'ttata 
aica ^ifa® atcia i ^Ha aa^fa «J5ttci®i 
®cifa,— caa faar'e'*(< i atatt^ fawtai 

afacia, “itifa 'itata atai *0f«itia ®raatciia 
f® f f®fa aftcia, “af i ®aa vra i«t 
f«iiaa aficia, “^tiata «»ffa tat «fci®t 
®ti ajaata ^tii ^faatf^ita i itifa a®faa 
strata «e?cata a'ai at ^r^caa, itfa -a^ia atc^i 
iTiata atca feift® ata, -aac -at attj at aaai 
itia itifa aca itf% ittcaa ai r atat^l^ 
lafa® atcia i atfia «i®t® ati i cat ^af- 
ata*tf5 aca ®facia, afaf at ^fi a^t 
cafialcaa i ita afa f®fa 'Si^^t atat^^a a<a 
ittai atc’Pa, ^tara ^cfcata faaiti f®fa aai 
aifacaa ? ia^ atfastata ^f® ®b 5 laa 
aTia’tsfat i f®ra f®aici atf^catcaa a'fa 
Ittcaa, -aaa -at atai afici atfacatat ai caa 
®tai falta afacaa, -atsl '»tfaal f®fa ftaa ® 
fac^i afacia i atat^^ 'S^aata -t ®;wcit®fea 
i'?.?ta atcia i -aata ^^a 'itf f® a? ®ataa i 
aiai|18 tratc® ^cita atc®j f«a®ta ®fac® 
iificia I «scit®<5 ®aa itaa ’3^® atai- 
tSc® aficia, "^fij'itiata itw) tftf®1tia 
*■ ®Fac® itfa art i fet® ^a^ atf®caTa 
cit lea ^i*tai ®ifa f®®ci 'Stata ifa® 
citica call ®faafa atcati itta, -aac f®lat ai 
^ta ®ii c®» f®tti ®facaa ? f®fa ma®* 





tfn >R<(n I ] 

c^, r«f5( 

HW *HW8, 'Stm i^F *IC'T?1 ®5 

atiffsi ’Ffinta fsjcsTftf® 

«*» I” ' 5 <|S( f ^r»Il»|SI, *|^J« 

’Ft^ifS »i"»ia =11 ^fat'iii, c>i ’i^i^ 

«(tf^ »ttf« ntia <11 1 «(i*tf^ «it>in Ttfgfl 
m^K’Fla c^^isi 5»lS5i 5iw 5»tiic«c^!i, ^51 
C'SiI'l ^^*1 siw I ^t*lf51 ’Ffiitstssi, fsfil 
f^tf’i 511 1 f’Ji 'siifi^tic^ iflt- 

**t ft f«5lf5 ftas af»l51 f?a, ^t?l « ^isiin 
tai f«a «r*n atw =11 1 ^ > 1^*1 a!«ti 

isfsti»i '8tt«rrt 'p '•it^Jita af<'5 
faaa ’i?c«t fa’at’i ^fata 1 ^(Jiia ^?cataa 
^f*if5i ®c»t^i ^ca5i, «ta f^i-^a auNcast, 
^t»|5ita siw»i 55ca 511 r 

sTin?^, fata *ra, a5c»i5i 1 's^- 

c9it5Ffe '8tr<f5 *itf<n»iii ca, )|ai ^‘n stca 1 
cant'll 'iutcaf ftai^^a ata>j •«t^»ii»i5i 
’Ffac's a$ta 1 >at?s»f ^< 5 ^ asfaai f^fji 9i'9a 
< 1^*1 5Ffac»i^ I ^<(51 at«n « »rifaa^a^ Jiuca 
'•aa^t'i ^fac«f®t9i5( 1 'aria ais^f^ fipcaa atta 
atfiptatina >a«p|5 '«i1'^la« «aa *iew 

aia ^faiaafiiwa 1 'Siata af?« '9:9caTajBa 
faiaa afaaa f^a i f^fa wta ai^^wa faai^ 
atlai afawa ca, aifas^atcaa ^Ftcf '*iata c’Fta 
faiaa 'Stcaraala ■aas cataa^a faaa afaw a?ta 1 
9ta ai^ia*^ 'Bsicatafetai aai^taifaia cata^ afaai 
wtfawa I f«fa atFa>«uaa afa's 'Stata cataca 
afata apatlai faias «fsra^« atcaa 1 wa 
atsia*^ >aaia aifawttaa afa'B at’at'*« ^Ffataa, 
'aaa ^latiai afacaa, >< 5 ^$ aiscai^F 'Sfata afa« 


1 >W 

caita faaa alai cataca «atata ^fair® 1 
aafaa atf^wtcaa araai wta at^cata «tataaia 
« 3 cat^fea caiata ai^K a^a 1 ^ta 
^ca afataa 1 «tata ^ aifa^atcaa ®»ia 
Taai fsa 1 f«fa cafacaa, apaa: atf^auaa 
^atsFa -af^aa at#^i *(< uia ataa afatsis 1 
'eacat’»fB aita ats^ta'a faafe f«Ffaai ^tfaai 
afacaa ca, r«ra aifaaatcaa aca faata itacaa 
fafas ^lats}^ a'fa' ^afai a^aafe '««aai afa- 
caa I «iai 'sfaai aifa^atcaa ^assfa faa< 
ata >ait f«fa afaiaa, ^atafa fa^sat aaantaa 
aw«. atSaic^a 1 ^taa, ^ta^ ca faaiaa 
^taa ^facaa, -«iai afaak® aifa iac« >aa< 
■aaa >aaif 5 cai<» ara aicaa 1 f^a, cal call* 
®ai ai '85 a'sai ^a«a 1 
f»S?F, lata aa, *i?ta ai'sta af?« catat- 
Ifeaa 'Stlatca cataca afafs. ^faiaa 1 ttatiaa 
acai pF ^tata a?atf«a, «tai atai ala atti 
P»a aff’Fiafa efaai caca aa, 'Stala at«i 
aica^a^ta 'H^atasT afaai sptfaatf^iaa 1 4 | afe- 
ata -aa fasffaa aca atPacaia ca^^a 
Taa-s alcaa 1 'Stata atsta astc^ aaa .S acata 
’fafga, '®aa f®fa >a!F^at« aa at? 1 
^tata ^atafacai ^ati caa ca, caa f«fa cSt 
ai?ai aica, |ai ’ 3 ;cal| atfacaa 1 

aft® faaa aaca lcac«a 'sa.at^la aa aai« 
catc-Fa afai atca 1 lai ale® "ail ^taai 
^f'aic® ail ca, acal ^laifacaa aa ^ata 
ai I 'alail 'afaata. -aac caaaa ®1 «'?f® 
wa aF®® 'aFaa’la 1 

ilmaift-fifafl cata 1 





'ewCTii I 

( RaperJi^ 4t^« ) 

I C>l»ll C1'» 

^fW ff? ^r«5Tfis*IP» I 

I ( ib'Ofcr' ) 

»V»V ^ItCTJ ^»I1 ^fin^t? 

c*ftff»it»t 1 WT? ’iPb’i 5in>i, siHi- 

CT»I1 ’IT^»I ^t>Itt«f5 

»K'!lf*f« 5t»l I 

ffiinitii? ^rfwa ’*riti>9 ?a^it»ra1 1 
»WM^ ^«5fifC?, *(t5 M 9.H 

I ^tiSa ’I't si^a 

'ska «flai ««rt»n f«'«a f«rai f’ratif i ^faata 
*naj6^ ci5H«? a'§ «ta i ^laca ma ’pmV #1^ 
'Q 'it fifS 5'8'5i aasft at^i i 

‘w^lt»il*l’ "fcaa 5Ha »ii I <t\ 

'5t<atatai t,‘fi*itt«a ^t“ita srH asfaai ati’p i 
*t#8^jc»t fiaaf^a s^atcf i 

»»f^ia aia “na;* t ^atal aa^iSi’® 
faat«fat*( I 

frlfwaia ^I5ia aiaata aHrujitista »ira« 
<ve\ fa«ff?« aaa '3t?fc«ra c'a^attn^ aiTfijsft 
'•ft at*ta^ « ittaa '^5 ’Rfa-ia ca 'statwa 
aMN^a'sfiia 'Ifisai’) f’^'Ta aial aaia’t «i»j8a i 
*ataai c*»an f-jara«i « aafa«r*ia Scwa 
aifaatt 'at* ala, 'sfata ^f«?Tiaa aitajta «fa 
faWawairta afa* i aatcacaa *»ia s?m 
aa * ata aacatw naafta ataaiaa alattai 
'Ifta'ft Tfaf* «ltaa'5i »fa ^f*apa atfaai Jit- 
atiH ^rtJtai^ aa**! «iwta <stiaa afaattf i 
4^ aiftt* caaia «fv * ataita sc* crca, 


state's *tatai ca A. atat* fataa aaftaiai a^ 
aca *raia, attai a"t^t atatf^ i «tf*aaaa 
^aaataca fHfta * atf*ati*ta a*a ^ atw 
'aaaai '^'lataft aata «tfaarc^w ata *faata 
a* araatca atiaa *ia i ^atin, fla atfai* ’ 
art?a aafa^aaita, ata 'ata* aa aiat cafaa 
caa aifit® «caa *ca, catfaa 
aat« aa i >*1% ataaart aiat«.aci afaatca a<a- 
caai a^ai ana i aa"»if* 'saa ^*atfac* ^aata 
atfl afaat^ cata aa caata aia a[* a^ana i 

aaa aaiata farta ’*tai afaai aja- 
caata aa atata aataa a^ai an* i >« aaiaa* 
afaatta ^taai fafaatta i ^ata 6* ataaa^ 

^tai asc<a at'^si’f (Coi. iiardwickc) f*caai 

a4a afaaifataa i caata fafsa a«ianaa aajt^- 
ac4a acai ca *ata* ataiatatai alatfaa, *tata 

faaaa Asiatic Researches ilia ft^ac* (Sixth 

Volume) at^ftfi* alatia I jsa'.aa atan« 
>flt a*a ataiata ‘laafcaa at aa, 'stata •* 
■trf*a'a*facaa atan •j^na*! *ca* at'st^ai 
ca«ai atan* i 

aat-af^acaa aft* capita c*ta a"a^ atl, 
aica ft’a.aa *aal 'statwa atf’la atc<a *ai 
fa*?* aa «ii aftat «ita «c*j* «tftai cana^ 
caai ftftai an* i a^cat* atfaw^* 
•f*caata aata* aa i atata, *tia, *t*Jft'e 
«i*t* ?itaa aftaai aj'st® a* atatf '»t«fat^Vs 
ate* a 'atata a a «caaat* aaiajai a'*caata 
alai ana i ata alt*l catata «*nawa 
«iaia 4rata aaca, * at*k*, t*a a af*5a 
caa»t® aat aaaata alai an* i aft« -aana 
s*a* fef*i ^caia ®aj i*a ftaaa alai ate*, 
aatfti iiaaa<ca *tai a*ala *ai aaa aai 
ffatana fawatai astattaa aiifa^*l a*a 
a*t< *ftc* atai aa ca, 'statcaa aa*. 
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•fif w» OTt^tl«»5 ’llt’T 

»itttW *ttw >{]•, c»rt^tw^ *C6ti'5 

r^ws ?tw, 

(jf^T^tl nftWI ’»r?W 55!W 

«titff’fc^ ce? ’ffflfi ’I'* 

?« I ’!r«ic'5 m?- 

iw *ntii 5t«1 ’IVS 

cawti^ *i‘ti ’i^t'wt? 'sitM ’ffic® 

W I C^f«f ?« «IH «t«5? 53 »31 

3t^C5 *ftn I 'fl^St ^«ir3>13 3.«l ?r35l 

•ltl< *l‘tlf3^^1 3sfin*I 

Ca^t’tl'H '«t 'B3t5l3' li 33 I C3»I13 

W« C?t3st3 et?1 f35t^ C3I3 33 3f«1 ^a ^3 
fjl’ftM3 335 ^f*I3l »I'«31 3flt« *(fC3 I 

f«t3*lt3 C3 33*8 «I9 (3^3 33, ®f3f3 3C3I 
«rt « ^ra3C3I3I I '?it3l'» '9 r35f « >a3tC3 
353 f3ai'3 33 I *3lf3, *3t'3t3l3 9 

3«l»3f 3^1*® C3?t31, 9 3t313 arff® 

f3f33 *9® 3f3 >fl3tC3 '•ItCI I i’Jffltfl 9 9^«33 
3^ 9 *l\, <33*13 3?C® ftatn 3t3® 

«»t331 >333 f-t'S’I 9 3%38 
f<lf33 C333I, C3tf333'®,. 9 3lt5 

6t3, 3i:3®t3 <833 C3t313^ «rC3l 3tC« «*t3 9 
I?, 3tt3l3 3lC« i33i3 333 43? WC33 St**! 
3t3® 3t«H C33tC*3>Ca r3aFC33 3® 

«*tg3 ’lf33tC3 *3t33I3t 33 I 3tC?f3f3 SJ(3*f 
«[|C® 3W3J® 9 3f3® 4’f 4313 

IFtCT*! «*lt8 I C®1"'1Hl3 (?l5f931 

C^t'^t’ft) 3t3I 3tC« 3t®3l, 3>[f»I3, 3t3®, 

Htfilt®*! 9 '1’3^ 3fT’1? 9t3l® 33 I C’FI'^tHtS 
•19 3^C®9 913® 391 •l■t3t C33t3 11^13 
33 I t3t3 f3af3 3*? 93 I C93«I C3t&1 

9t*t?9fi|3t C»®1 C*tC^ I 

^3WCi3 3f3l931 9C3C9 f3r*l3) 49 49 3® 
9i3 9r33l rt3t3 ^fW I 399 3»Jt9 9tf9»Il 


319 I 913131 (3 »39 *19 C3*Itf f3i93 9r3C® 
9fl3, 9131CW3I Tirt 91*1 9 99 9*1 4^f9 
'9919 *1*11 C319t| 9f93t 9lC3 I 313U33 99 
C319 *131 ®3J 91 3119, <513131 ®1'^3l^t^3C33 
53133 f9f39 4^ 999 *19 'B191 fWSI f3l33 9t9- 
319 33 I 91331 9?33it9 9f331 •119311® C3, 
31*59313 3^19 3f33l3 *1^19 49^8 

913193 91*51 93 8t91 I 4^1 399 913193 9l9t3 
4981 sftch 3t%3 913 : 8313 5|ff<«*9 911^3 
C3f91 f38l C331 43? 9"t*:53 (39 3f'53 9119 

91891191 I 48 431133 ®816 9139 ^1^3 

*1183 ®8f3t9 f 3t9 3119 I 8313 4«(8 91319 
8899 915133 3r3313 819 9l1® 1 3(®31? 91?'83l3 
351® 3r33l3 3819 49(8 §183 *51*51 8191 I 

3131(3193 *13134 3119 913131 45 9139 ^8<8 
(93 r93 3131 *!< 9r331 93 I 3t3l33«: 1931- 
3lf(3 1339113 ( 3(93 9ir991 939313 33139 
33 43 ? (3313138 r«®3 (331 3r33I3 9r95t3 
3141 913 I 9^9313 9 3191133 4319 4319 
9313 33151313 99 99 9(313 931 33 I 3(39- 
33t«'9 48 399 8119 f9f<Fi 99 4319 9r8t9 
38 I »ir33t3I 3?18 89513 9199 393 3I4> '9 
3(‘t93t‘l3 9199 (399 3831 3119 I 48 9138 
35193 3*^318 931181313 533 918 4 3? 419J9 
319 313133®: 3* 381® «• 99 9(831 351 3119 I 
313133®: 41519 91(9918 C9193?3J1 48 399 
3513193 914*33 4(53® 9(81® 393 I f®! C3 
399 3(39 9 9(39 9891*913 9lf99l5i 3831 91*5 
®t3t3t 0138 35139 381 ® f9»(® 91® 918 91 1 
955* 913 3819 3(831183 9t3 918 35193 
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CWt? «• •JCIFa c^% 

ilw *ti I ii>iH^u»i flaf 

r*i<> 4^16 »|5* §*lla f5*( ; ^t4*l 

«*I1? ’l’lt’1'5 411^1^ 
finis 0« I 4^*1 ^«t5 ’I'll 

Cir««1 I >int^ ^t«(t5f C^»I‘5I 

»ltC3 I 

*iw *rtt35i c^i, 41 sisf- 

»rtt?I ; ^rwtw 

c?«n ?f5 ill I 

4’«H feW5 m itV9 Kt CVi 'T? Jl5*ri 

fw? i?twc? I Jitaft ^t'it f^«» filsf 

a’I'T »ll«1 ^ttc^l I Jl?® 

cw c’Kar 1=? ^?fi» I 

»iv»i "i^ -sritiiss c^t5t^ ittirt 

} 'fl'l 4tw«n Iras- fsBts sifiisi 
«Nw ’sw 5S «, ?fsnt« ’(’Its® si^s fs«i 
’R^l’S' c*itra5 ntw c»t5ts «^rat >Kai? sssi sts i 
»i^« «M*ri6 csi) n^f^s 4^»<(ir5i f^a i 

^fiiR® *i‘ii»i^s f®a rawfiia 

casiiraca aNsi ^asi ^®j« 

rsNa I vsiw «i^'» ®®®'er9i ra»i- 

i>T« ®rtaai ^^c^nsts c^rNstf? i -at c^tsit^ii 

*iw '*tts’i ®fssu?, ®1?1 a»ii 

I cats w, ali«t 4^ »i®9i usi^s 

*MT ^fsftts I 

cat^l >as^ ^»t» ’I® CT»ilrara 
ca^sl w I afsatiss ca»itra4 
<fi« I 4f >ias Jiff’ll ’iTSTs're: ^ 9 ^ stcsi i 
4neni aims -staa a^t® •’f’lat’ia 4® ?fai aft® 

arrc», pf st«tc?s «(tr»i «Ts’n ’it«si 

ats ^ I *1^1® sfwt® ^afs atai 

®CTi Btfafai®! fSis ® wr?® ^tat’j-’ta 
ca«n I 4®<Jtw iiaw® far«a ®t«1s c*iti®s 


?.ats5ts5 *ti<®i cafti® atwfaul c®^a»i®a® 
4s? tatws Bfaiaa nt^®! ®t®fa®^ «t»iti<s 
®ts «ar®®tsm f5a®tss ^f»i®is ®®tsis ^*ifv 

faas I ca^traia ®r®i?stt *i®f«i® fft ®t®^‘i 

®is I ®f®sias ami ®tsts fsf«a »i'5!i®t5 
®tif I ®t«ts aw c^taif ®asi aait^. 
catt 4st -afa® i 4f stfs a'etattss 

aw ®tais atama r<®ta ^t« i 4t aa® 
a'eiats ® ^aa'tttatiss aaNras at<f®j fa<a ®si 
ai atsai ®si ®®j® ®^a i dtatlacH a?ait^ 
aafTta®i ®rs® i atsiii ataa®tia ^at?i ®a- 
ata fa«a ®fa5i sraaf^ ®ia®i ®far®® a^fB® 
®a atf I caf aas I® t?i ca c®aa caata fawa 
aiaia ^na ®® ®ta(a ®raattf ®tai aw, 
atf®3®®acl? ®a5® ®taatwa ®a5i afsBlaa 
®f<itc® I 4f s® c’ftat^aac® a^ita at®aR®s 
afa® faata ®fara afatt®, aaata ®aatfa iw 
a^ratt® ca faatwa ^attai alatt® ■, r®® 
viif >|i|s9[ ^t® c’fiatfaa^ atataa®: fa*aat® 
®ra® I atafa® acaf ®talai a®faa a^j® 
«ttaa'taa af a ®^8 atfaatf®® i ®a®ta 
dfataawa aaf ^aaT% a'statiaa ,®ta -, f®® ^ ib* 
^^tra c®i"ai^ ®'|® catafa ^fa®® alata *ta 
^aattawa ®®icaai ami a® afai faatt® i cat®a 
faa 's aatata aa aia® 5 t«fa ®aaf aata 
ataa i a’S^aa ataa ®fai« a®® ®raai cat®a 
c’ffarfata « a»iata (lasi^ a'statia afcaa ®ts i 
iat* t«u®a f®taaia 4f gt®ia ataj ® ® 
a^atcaa aafac®a -atat® afai faaia aa i 4f 
faata ®ia fa®f« at® ®faai ®araia ^®a 
a«lattaa aajt^aa ffa ®raa ca, ®aatf8 arai 
'^taa ®c#8 ^ataai ®rac® aliai ta^a 
faa ( area® cia faa ) c^tatf ® ^aat^faia® atai 
a5®aa)t^ 1® aa i 4^ ft® c’ftat^aa^ faaa 
®t®®tai ®fa«'®ii® ca, «ta 
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*155 c^m «*rt*i 

'sit’t ’»fii5ifs«t I c>Jt >i^a 
«f«[tf w I c^?i*i Jif^s 

dt»lt?’l*l ^t?1Wa ^fii- 

9t«, '5t5tC'5 'St^IWH A] *lftl5« 

«(f« «i5r^ ’it«5i I ^f>r« 

Olttsi f^qr;8f, C>I»I1 C^tat 

»ii*(tT«.?i ^r?i?n oitt*? i 

I?lw ^*1^91 >l«I^ *!«»$ 

’3(< I dw^ 

flf* '««< ^)!I 

’Itf'f'l ’I’P’I «l^11 ’»f351 

dt»itl iicsj 9i'^a till's I 

'5t?t?1 ’TTaiT^tM «?9f« JfJtCS’S ^-JlSt- 

irfn? *ir3Sf9 wsi® 

Wt3l »('Mlf 

i dWtW9 

c®5 ?s|^ « 

ntr«fHIJ f»l« I «|Sl«(1»fl 

^5? dime’ll fs®, '9 gt’t’i- 

®f?5i ^tic^ I «i9fa f^f«8 

?tc*l C9II® 8tfV«1 «9|<ft5? ’f^lt'8 

dnt^’t*! 9it»J 5Pr5 5r«« ®C9 

'8 “St^It? ®;8t^*(l»Il I 
C®^*I '■»t98i Sfc? ; 9 

»l'5|?tm ®5ttt‘»f4 4)«I4t9 «5f*l« 

^tci I dt'Jtl'StI Hl4t»tT’!® 5 ^441^ ’TSl'ftS 
f4^4 9ll4t<(’^1 ®t4 I 'J44t%’l’l Wife 5*«f*l4t9l 
Sjfetfe ^St®4t9r C44I '^r®« 5914 « ®li '5,*1^4 
4t*l1 414*1 ®14 I 8414^44*1 f444’^••S^4^‘^ 4f4- 
14*4 fl® } 'Bt4T41 W 4Hl®4 f^^fe «tf*f4l 

4*14 « 'St4t4fe ^*ttW ®14 I >4fe 442l4tC54 
(*ITI®41 ^44144 (few 4ft»l4 C4'64l ■?4lt« 


4I44t4 414 I «lt 41 4it44lfet44« 1^418- 
r4C44 9t4 f«H4l4l44 I '94'«14 «H?^44, <5®, 
4lfe -4441 «^4J4t«4 '4I44tl4 fe4tHf4 4fl<4 

f44«H4 fS5 44 4f44l fe4l41 4il44lfel 

9)t4n >2119 4fe41l5 I dt4tfe 441 (4ttf4l44 
4141 f4’?.44tl«» '44t5f»l'5 4®C44 44tr4® ’»f44t4 
>2141 4'^4T4 I 44® 44941144 C»lTl4*4Tfe 4‘r4 41 
4tf4«J 414414 ^4444 4if4l4! 4tl4 ; f44 

dl4lfe4*l 41414*14: s^4i 4I44tft I C®14 C®14 
4ail4t ^448 ®1^J 414 41 I ^41144 g4 

®44 ^44 4l^ 44 C4, *5141 W^4 911^114 

4®:4*4 5'5^r#t4S ®1?1$41 4141 4141 

41144 J'.4l4 f4l"f4 14*14 4'<1?!fell44 r4r4 4lfe I 
4^11*8 «T44I44 4f4l*lfe 4®»I 41414144 44, 

t41fe 41414144 f^tin I 414141 ^4*1® 44144144, 
*514141 41144111^1 tl8«4 al4iC‘'4 4414*51 al4*l 

4*14, 4ift4 44 f4'®1« 4f441 44%- 

■si*!® f4:44* ffel« *444144 ^faW 4lf441 414 I 
CTCaa 44tcail*6 41144 f4l444 aife C4, 
^4114 *11f4 9 44^4*1 4(414115 >«4ia 414 414 I 
414 411I1 C44 4tC*i, f»l'54t4 *I,®441 *9 r444l 
44^4*1 4®*!* *5«4 4*14 I *6151144 C®"t4tfn 
4t4la*t4« C®14 44454 *114 C5f451 14*941441 
f5’4,l44 4141 aife ^41414 4l« C4, r4l«f4 

14144 4lfa* 41 *1*9 4*1® <4? g4 41*^5 4«41 9® 
41 ’49«-’?5® I 

54®1^4at 1^4*9 4f44lC44 f4®fe 914*9 4lC44 
■?14 9115 I 45144 *lf^C4 ^fetfe •ll5tl?4 4141 
9415-5 '595*9, 94559, 41459, 4t5l5'9 >441 
*5^159 414® *11615 *ir4a( *5194 9OT 414 ®f4l4 
*11*1 ^4 54 4f441 414141*14 14414 I <«5 4[9 
’ft5<6 4114 *ir4f65 I *1l6|5 4^194 WWfe 

r4f44 4144541 '2lg4 *1144114 f4f«5 9ll5 I 
599I44 45145: 5^f 94 4rafHfl44 944154 9 
91191*514 9149 9l4® 5^41 ®^5« | 





'ey’ll? ®CB^- 

Cfl^lJ I »l<r >lf8f?« »l^- 

c«« fw? fwn f^n? I ’»r«i'5 ^tif, Ilfs 

*»fiiTic*i 4t«n r<r^t?i «» »f<5Tt«i- 

flCT^ ; C»I^ •» ?^t< *)t^ a^^’t'5 I 

trn«»^ ??i« -at* h If^p a^^-'nfcjs 

4^15 I f^tf^t »if»^if»t- 

HMfl iRca, »wt’<ifc'® 41 “stij^a 

«i^ <lat« I ii^afea 4tig » x « i 

(nnta »ia9 4^»*i ’afasa 4|<i^ca at»! ®fai®s» i 
ca c»it^ «ttaa fita ^rta if^ 

war fsjnt’aa atw euast, Btatwa 
fsjataMa ta^^attar aaaa *t^i« 4^atai 
aiata afaatcf i 

aaait«ia^a faaJl® fat’a “S’^^iatSi" ata® 
4a15 atfa ^as aa^ artta i 4 ? »ta^c®a ^aa 
4alS fiifi-catfa'® caaar«aa ^fia 1 4t arnrca 
4aa aitatcaa fifataa a^ aria af*5ia aaf?« 
aajjf« ataa afaat area a.’tata ^raai atattaa 
al8ai *n? 1 

aaaitaata TaaiJa raf4i?'$a ^las -saat- 
fatia iaiC catfa atca 1 4liaua ’iiaf®j«caa 
a?w aanaaja ata atat •faiaat’^ aa 1 
faa alia faii a«,aa alia aaa aaiaa ata- 
at^ 4atia fafaia ataai ata -, «ai«na? ^aj 
alia afaaica a® a® ataafjfl 

aaa fa»a aa 1 

4atcaa caata fac#a a®a aiaii ^st® an 
ma®i ^la® 'aan atcal caiMt^ atat^a 
4ai atataa catena 4rtataatf®aiaj carl® ® 
'aft* a®a ata a®i® ^fa alatia 1 awtft 
4ita atafaa®: -i«>^ lt®i aiafaapa alana, 
4 ®^ aranM can?i a»* 1 «•• lt®ta ®ia c®ai 
ata an afft, ^aai ®t®\ catfi 4ata«tf® 
^1 ^tfaatca 1 4atia ^aj fattacaa 4® ^f® 


C'S^’lo, 

af«ai stai -Jtpra® ; «ta®arta 'a®t® 4tiaia® 
4| 4iai 4i®atia ®ait® aw 1 faOT®i '9 c»®i 
c®ta a9a ^ail fja aiaan, ai®c®^ 
aa« ata aa II® ®raai aa 1 ®q;fa ai®c® aa 
6® ®faata ®* 4 ®® afa®iai ntia 1 c«»®t 
facapBta t®ai8 ■a^ra afaai atai afaia f«a fet®i 
if®t® alia I 4l®a latai atai %i ^®i, atl 
ai ai^ a a•^^ fet®i, 4aia4®a® fet®i 1 aai 
ataaj aa ^® ®raata aaa ctbi ® f^;®®i 
S®caa awl 4®atfa ®tac'5 5t®i ate® 1 w®ati 
w® ®t?ta® fa#® awa ijai atfaata awtaai 
ati®ai I ca a®a c!®®i 4| ara®tai aaw ®tw, 
Btatfaai® atatiaa atatai atai ®rat® aa 1 
^aacaa ataaa^i afwaaw^ai, i^aarga 
fa®!? ®aatra ata® 5ttia wifaatcaa wfaai 
vl 4r4ta wtaai ttata afaw aw*. ®fai® 
caata 1 «tata watft 'atata-'^a ®®)w a?a 
afaai f®N 4®i5 j®®ca 'aiatwa afa® fafa® 
aliaa 1 atatfaiaa ata® ®tclja ®tai 4ai 
aiaa aa « a^faai aaw r®fa ®ia®®i wtata 
®raiaa 1 afwaa wtatraai® aatatai atatai 
®racaa afaai wiata fataa 4a? 'Itata ®tli®tiaa 
waata alatca a^ai s:a «*r®ta ®faiaa 1 f®fa 
afaiaa ca, caata all® ^a ataa®^ fai;? 
alatiaa, K®at? wtwfa® 1^ aia« wta wfa® 
faa f®fa wtatwa faiaa c®ta ^a®ta ®fai® 
afaiaa ai 1 ®atfa caai caa alata ^1 f®afaa 
aiail atati® wtaai aiataha aw ataii ®fat®- 
atfa ®tata wtiataa ®faai fai® f®fa *if®j®5 
aliaai afwaaiatai aaiatjf® catli a®iaa 
t®a ; *tata aaa 8t f® 8« aiaa alca i c^ 
aatia fitaa^, 'Stata aiaata® ®®i® watfii® 1 
■Siata ®f5ww 4®<rtfa a? a®wa a# catai 
fat® I catai atfaa Itl atatai wtaap artila, 
f®f ataatfai® catata ®tf ®ai 1 ttata naaa- 
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C«IW ^ CTSHfC*!? 




»ti*fa'e 'SW 5 »ts us^^rrfH cm\ f%»i i 

'stffwa «iart«tt 5 w't’ii'irp's i 

^tr»j£*i»i I •it’ift'rs 
fewest I f'Sft 

c^, »twtt5l t'f'p'Itt’Ifl «lfl» 

mf'nc’i, c*iT»i ’it^taft 

CMC»I ^^£51 »l£*rjt \r?|91 

f?a a?»i I ’JwtJf aifc® 
gHWfl «® >a^3£t>t ate® af?®» i cs'ta 

^Wwa f<i*rta ■st?'! ’ftc*! '«(t>iai 
'Stattas SfaH-sf® gai r?»ita i 

iii^ t»tata ’a'si’s ^t^rta '^f'^t’f 

atfiiOTH I 

.^fatsi <jaCt al ^twa c'ta Ttfsi i ^at 
fif^ atifea »t!a •ai’isatca aat 

a^al f^8ff«»! I fa!« itf^a'vai^lc'ta 
usata fasai av ’lit®? ca®ti £»ia a?»i i '«ata 
c’»1’» ataflt^^ *113 ^tiia lufe CH'sai 

aa It? I ^fil faf®a itaa 5 CI al^^ic'ta m 3 
*i<ata ^faai astara ®ia atnc’i'a ata 1^*ptai- 

aiftw atfaai aifaaifai 1 fat aata 

*iaa ■sai'Bjas ^3 atfi^icla fi’ffe st^ifi'® 

a^atfai 1 

atatai ir«»(ta^ fail a'S'W'® « fan atatafa 
tprcail cia alias caca atl, ^latai ca -aataata 
yai*ataw faaci lai alatfaii 'stai laiil 
aiaftaa 1 latcaa atai ca >flata fa’aatiaa aa'sa 
■ "attal »i|ja« litaa-liataa -sfitai 'Ststfa® al£«, 
'»tai ait^ atjju 1 

( apal: ) 


I 

( Shelly alW ) 

aali fad isrta mi — 

fai ta aat atia 'fd, 
3al a’d c«caa fiat 

iaij:a ataa aaa •, 
fal atd atl «iiai ca©— 

aafi ^fai fai c®fca, 
«iffal caa 'ii’fii aa 

at|cai caa ajata citta ? 
% 

iiai? aai i[a6l 's^ci 

m*? gai 111 «t£i, 

©W Cl'S i^ca aai 

©fU fai® i^caa catii s 
c»it«.ai ca a®l caci 

®ai ltda yaa ’ica •, 
»»ia9i caa faa aa— 

taacai caial ladca 1 

ca‘j[ataT»n 


( <^atatric®a ia ) 

faa faai ^ai afl© asatca fafi 3 C 1 ^ 
at'^taata alddi ' a®®* laf^tatacia icni 

faiaa ’1331 ca fai-c?a®i it«ai ata, f©fa ^ata 
3lj-caa®i afiatl 3^3® alattii 1 ^ 3 c*t 
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'flu's. >sr»ICf »(«’TI ®9« ?t*1 ^?PC‘fl W® *15 W I 

“^ 9 t 5 ^ 9 ” ^t«a “filj"— ■^IWl’K ^1 ’?<fT '?!:«’’> ^811 

I tuctwa « ’jj I “f 998 i 9 »i at«n aft® ®®fti® ffftai 

aK*!? alfaia nft® w®? '"tw® c®*:*!® *(19*1 c»i aftii« ®iai- 

*tt®ai ala— ^tJiai ftn ®fa»rra a;5, r®® ^tatftwa \*i ( ^i^tai ) caa ^ai- 

“a afaaar* ii’’ vis^iio”— ca^ aa^a ftiMaatM 4iti ftft®an®r ‘aaiia a®*ti® 
atfai® 'atftsra ®iaa c®aa c®i«ia ^atata aai alau® ®iai aia, f®® 

fa® aifiaa aft® >a't®»i aa® atfaca® f«fa 'Stf® ®?fa c®ai® aa® ftrta ®T®ia« aai a^atta i 
*tc® ®^aaaatat caa®Tl aai— a®caa at»i ftrtaiSt ®lata ^ttat® «if f%a 


“fasOTtfa? ftaaia? a®iai. a® fafta^ i 
aft'acai ftiaftca «" 

*a< faa^ cafaa fta* 6 1 *? atafa »” 

"a®i a[ai<a aftasa ataa ®faai -sttaa ai 
ifta 'atiataa ®taa, ftaai’aa^ aftt etrafti® 
ft?® aa r 

“c? caat^l a®a i— 'jft ^itatt® « ftafi® « 
aa® ®at® ftaiata aftata «” a®caa *(«ta 
aaa® ®taai raatc®? ftftfi i-.afacs att, aai j— 
“aif®*iu ^a ^ftc® fta? aca a^i? *(®- 
aa^r innt'!. a^i ^'a® aica faar 's^aiia 
a®a, c®iatiaa a®* atai ®ia?ta ®fa i 

’a^ii® 4® ^a a®taa a’j aai a?atca— aai 
aifaftsa a*t^®? caacauaf® a^T ®®ai’^ ii 

( “cafaa ) ca a®a i c«taai caa®i, c®tafcaa 
59 ^: aia cai®a®n fafai a^i ( c®® ) fa®ta 
®a®: ^ft® a^i®taa i” a®a aaw ’jc'fi w a<ai 
a*a a^c® ®taai ^ftc® atfai®ft ca, a®caa 
aft® aifa aia®t® faacaa aa® ®fa® i %m\t. 
a®caa >*if® aata aai® a®:? aiaa Saft® aa i 
® I areas ata as, faasrr^ ^a ®rcaf®? taft® 
aftftca® atsi a®i ata «it9 a^siia i caws 
fawt?® ®^?lc® ^atias avcajs aa<a »rf®si 
atlca afaai ®iasi aw ®ft :— . 


c®i®® afaait ■aiatwaft®fe caia aa— ®tsa 
‘at®’ ai^^s ca\fa® a'tf® '*tra® i a®a ca 
cacas aa aw aii^aca ®tait® ataicaa, ®iati® 
f«fat ca fawa ®tca aa® ®tc»itc®a •*t®ta, ®® 
aa® '«itcali® caa® ca ®tata^ isiftfa® alaj, 
®tata^ «iata caa ®tasi afti®ft i a®®; caw 
5W, c»)tf®®aai® 'Stats? ftsatsra^ aftai 
”>\i fai^a aai aSatca, aai :— “S®ift atari 
a®a®®ta a?ita aataw®at^ r » ^siir ‘atai 
a®a act’J asaiaca aaati aa ra^< ®faatwa r 
*®^a aai faft®ia Swra®'? a^ci 5a 

ftftcai;: 1 

aaatft a®a® gatft faaia’Hwarai aviaf® «" 

>I% 8 I>» 

ca a®ft a®3r atai ^cw ^tfa® aftatia 4at 
atfacatia aa, ftai catca c®tata aftai ata | 
a®caa a-^a^a ®«ir®a®, 'Siata ^itwta aifiwtia 
sar alaiam aa 1 ” 

4 ? 4f®tia ?®a a?! « ®c«a ®t?r ara^i 
®faai faa ® atfes ra«ta® ®fawa t— “®®ta 
®®ia aClaaataa®Ts r \ “ftft aa^a®^ 
mac® ftaa a?c® ‘jaf ®faattfa r 
a®a aaa 4l®c*t ftai ® atfara ®tra*t®1 
a?c®a, ®aa ®tata atftr ® ftai fa'?f® 4t®tit^ 
9[^St attas ^a®® a^®i faatft®®a® ®?ti 
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C=5W ^ Cf’I’R’tJ ili*l iiw 


«W?| “fJliS” 
t!5f«5? “^3il” mn JttnW 
^fui ^c*^’ '5t?tfl arfi-»it5t’5fj ^55»i ’Ffflt® 
•itfit»r I §®5 c<r^«Tal J^tsj ^fer?ii «a^!i 
»i<iv J[?5i m mf’t*! I sfuq 
at’fti’f f»(ai 'St'af'^ 5'95lt'« 

flC5 »ltf^»l I 'ill'ttCHl' f^ca[5 ^f9l i«?F«l 
?«iT3 ??5r i *ft*5t'5i 

C«’ttr«l=l iS’t-Hl’PtlapJi 

CT?Kt ?f«5ftf51, 'Sf^l ^3(91 >a^t»l 
3M1 <l|*t« 9*^91 C9t9 5ff9 J— “Then it is 

Mitra’s own particular Inisincss to wake men 
and csill tliem to tlu; duties of a lurw daw 
Hence in time he somehow comes to l)e 
associated with the phenomena of li^ht, aiul 
Vanina to be considered as more especially 
the nocturnal sky, althoii^di orifjinally there is 
no such distinction and he is proved by a 
hundred passages to have been the lord of 
both day or night. Hut it took foot, and the 
commentators alrc.ady assert it positivel)'. 
This was the beginning of a curious transfor- 
mation which made of tlie Varuna of the 
later, Hrahmanic, pantheon a being entirely 
different from the sublime sky-god of the 
Rishis, although the change can 1m: traced, 
step by step, back to the Vedic presentation”. 

Vedic India — by Ragozin p. 150 . 
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POVERTY AND THE 
CHARITABLE IMPULSE. 


It h not without significance that 
in modern time.s the term ‘charity’ has 
come to be looked upon i*roni a 
distinctively restricted point of view 
and, at the same time largely from a 
material stamlpoint. Originally these 
limitations did not exist. We find 
the seventeenth Century translators of 
the New Testament from the Greek 
using the word ‘charity’ to convey the 
meaning of what we should now 
translate as ‘love.’ ‘Though I bestow 
all my goods t(^ feed the poor, and 
though I give my boily to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing’ (i Cor. 13-3). Taken in this 
wider sense we find charity described 
as somehing in which we get the 
meeting of religious and social associa- 
lion.s. Charity thus ‘means a di.sciplincd 


and habitual mood in which the mind 
is considerate of the vv(!lfarc of others 
individually and generally, and devises 
what is for their real good, and in which 
the intelligence and the will strive to 
fulfil the mind’s ‘purpose’ (Charity and 
social lifc'C. S. Loch p. 4). Here there 
is no specific reference to relief or 
almsgiving and it is actually po.ssible 
to conceive a .state of .society where 
these would have no place but where 
charity would still remain a soci.d duty 
or at least an opiiortunity of service. 
While this conception of charity is 
an essential one and while we mu.st 
regard the outward expression of the 
charitable impulse, wherever we find 
it, as somuch for the good, yet we 
mu.st, as members of a community, seek 
to deal with poverty and distress and 
and .social problems generally, not 
merely as they affect ourselves person- 
ally but likewi.se as they affect the 
community as a whole. We must 
therefore descend to practical schemes 
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of relief giving full value to their 
social and economic significance. To 
deal with the practical question of 
poverty we need to formulate definite 
and reasoned plans of procedure but 
the reasonableness of them can only 
come through the thorough and precise 
examination of the conditions to be 
ameliorated. It is by the inductive 
method that we must pr<3ceed and 
in India little has yet been done on 
this sphere for such questions as those 
of poverty. 

The Roman Stoic phil »s 3phy, rising 
into prominence at a time when, owing 
to abnormal prosperity and success 
abroad, Rome was manifesting signs 
of internal weakness, especially in her 
social life, sought to restore, on its own 
higher plane, what had been traditionally 
Rome’s po^isession — a spirit of mastery. 
Stoicism sought to hold forth new hopes 
and ideals. On the side of social duty 
we find beneficence emphasised as an 
all-important service. It is spoken of 
definitely as a service which is to be done 
f( 3 r the good of the recipient ; as some- 
thing further which should harm neither 
those whom it is meant to help nor 
others. \Vc cannot go far beyond that 
even at the present day but we can, at 
least, make the ideas practical. Rut to 
turn from philosophy to history we find 
that the prosperity which was apparent 
to the world merely served to emphasise, 
by the greater contrast, the impoverish- 
ment of great numbers of the Roman 
citizens. It has been suggested by some 


that the increase of luxury and the 
greater demand for expensive food and 
modes of living on the part of the wealthy 
accentuated the problem. Leaving the 
consideration of this more theoretical 
economic question on one side we may 
turn to the practical methods adopted 
for dealing with the problem. Many 
agrarian laws were passed but the 
final result of the desire to establish 
some definite form of relief was the 
‘aumona civica* which meant that the 
citizens of Rome, if need be. were 
provisioned with corn at the expense 
of the state, either paying for the corn 
at a certain reduced rate or obtaining 
it gratuitously. Often enough have 
the evil effects of these doles been 
pointed out. 'Fhe fact that the lazy 
citizen at the Imperial city should 
live at the expense of the independent 
and hardworking citizen of the 
|>rovinces was particularly grievous. 
As C. S. Loch quotes (Charity and 
social Life P. lOO;. ‘The foreign 
reapers filled Rome’s belly and left 
Rome free for the stage and the circus ’ 
Apart from the elements of instability 
which the system introduced into the 
state it was found that, largely from 
the unsound ness of its methods, it was 
insufficient for dealing with the poverty 
which it really helped to foster. In 
addition to this public charity Rome 
also developed a form of private charity 
to which we can only refer since we 
are merely advancing .stray historical 
/act.s, This was the .system whereby 
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wealthy patrons supported many clients 
as these dependents were called, i^ivinij 
them daily gifts of food and often also 
of money. These clients were no 
unimportant political assets to the 
patron but the arrangement served to 
create an unnecessary and dangerous 
species of social parasitism. 

To pass over many centuries we can 
learn much from the poor Law system 
in England, the system whereby the 
state sought to deal with the pr(»blems 
we arc considering. Tdl the year 
the attitude taken up towards the poor 
was a strict one. During the peritxl 
between i6oi and 1782 we find that 
generally what were called workhouses 
were established and residence in these 
was made a condition of relief. In 1782, 
however, a new princi[)le emerged when 
it was felt that not merely should the 
state seek to relieve actual destitution 
but also poverty which was not intense 
enough to be so designated. I'he 
work-house test was abolished. Subsi- 
dies were paid on the ground ol 
indigence and these subsidies dc[)endcd 
on various circumstances. For one 
thing they depended on the price of 
bread and, if a man were married, 
on the size of his family. The results 
of this .system were excessively 
grievous. Workmen took advantage 
of it to shirk their work, lunployers 
took advantage of it by discharging 
men from their employment and then 
when they had become technically 
destitute and liable to poor relief, by 


re-employing them at a lower wage. The 
burden was very heavy on the self- 
supporting portion of the community. 
Independence and self-reliance were 
undermined and a pauper class was 
created which believed that its main 
claim to existence was to be supported 
by the State without doing anything of 
the nature of work. 

Fo multipl)' examples fmm history 
there is no need. What is needful is 
that in our generalisations conseipient 
upon observation we be careful and 
circumspect. For instance many of 
the features that are inextricably asso- 
ciated with this (piestion of relief in 
Western Countries are altogether 
inappropriate in India. The standard of 
life has a most important influence on 
the [Hoblem of poverty. If we are 
able by careful statistical investigation 
to establish an irreducible minimum of 
subsistence we know that tho.se who 
sink below that level must have help. 
Hut it is well to remember that this 
minimum is not the .same in Western 
and Eastern countries. Then again, 
social conditions differ in different lands 
and whatever they may be they affect 
materially the problem before u.s. Hut 
in themselves none of the special 
features of the social system of India, 
individually or in their combined effect 
are sufficient to prevent poverty from 
rearing its ugly head. 

One thing that we can readily assent 
to is that Charity must be something 
that will not encourage the evil it seeks 
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to kill. The lessons of the examples 
we have cited corroborate us here. We 
may give our assent but if we truly 
realise what it means it will lead us far. 

I, It would mean that the Charitable 
impulse must be under careful control, 
must be systematically ex[)ressed and 
must be expressed in view of the needs 
and ultimate benefit of the recipient. 
Many, for instance, are of the opinion 
that the giving to a man who really 
deserves their help outweighs the dis- 
advantages of the giving to a possibly 
undeserving beggar and so they continue 
to give relief without making investiga- 
tions either because they cannot or will 
not. Hut economically this is unsound. 
An American l^conomist in dealing with 
this question of pauperism says — “ The 
dollar which is given to an undeserving 
beggar and is spent by him for his own 
purposes diverts the product of the labor 
of the country from the hands of the 
industrious to those of the idle. The 
property which the giver has placed at 
the beggars disposal diverts wealth from 
some other consumer. It enables the 
pauper to consume unproductively what 
otherwise would probably have gone to 
the support of a hard working man. 
If the practice of indiscriminate giving 
becomes general it causes so many 
beggars to lead lives of idleness that the 
production of the country is greatly 
diminished and the industrious find 
themselves, compelled to maintain an 
idle population out of a scant product.** 
(Hadley-Economics p. 32). 
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Another point to be regarded here 
is that Charity is often considered by 
the individual as a good act arid hence 
it is practised not becau.se, in the first 
instance, the needs of the poor mu.st 
be supplied. The poor are looked upon 
as a means whereby he who can afford 
it can indulge him.self in the .selfishly 
pleasureable feeling of unselfi.shness and 
get a nam'j for benevolence. Under 
such a view the Good Sumaritan 
aids the helpless man by the roadside 
not because the latter is in dire need 
but in order that he may be called good. 
It is a pernicious belief. It has been in 
large meisure responsible for the un- 
sightly as[)cctsof the mercenary begging 
we see around us ; for tlie wilful deform- 
ing of children in their infancy that they 
may make better beggars ; for the ex- 
f iloiting of charity by those who consider 
it a profitable business to be responsible 
for a number of mendicants. Apart from 
th(! ca.ses mentioned, there is much in- 
discriminate giving which, in the liglit 
of rea.son, seems absolutely absurd. In 
the report of the Commission on the 
Poor La\vs of Great Britain (1909) the 
following e.xample is cited — “ A lady 
after hearing a sermon on the conditions 
of life among the poor, drove down in 
a carriage to a very poor street in the 
neighbourhood and there distributed 
promiscuously a dozen half-bottles of 
Champagne and a dozen half-pound 
bunches of grapes.” 

2. The guarding against the en- 
couragement of the evil makes us, 
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however; filrther; ‘prevention h better 
thdn cure’ but even in seekinij to cure 
we should always try tt) j^et at the root 
of the disease. Rev. J. Mackac in an 
article in the last number of the 
Calcutta Review says (p. 357). * The 

aim of charity is no lonc^er to apply 
palliatives to keep the poor alive, but 
to bring such remedies to bear as shall 
restore them again to the ranks of the 
self-supporting and independent.’ This 
means investigations, careful, minute 
and thorough into the causes of poverty 
and into the .social problem geiKaalK’ — 
a field of study that has as yet been 
but little broken in India. 

3. It is in the light of this investiga- 
tion that the last point which we wish 
to consider here will be solved. Many 
who do not trouble themselves with the 
general questions of individual or state 
control are yet exerci.sed to know 
whether the unofilcial charity is nut 
better than the charity of the law. 
The evils of the latter, particularly 
that which we have noticeti, the danger 
of its propagating it.self unduly, are 
urged against it. In .Scotland the 
in.stitution of the hour Law in 1845 
created the idea that the poor were all 
to be provided for, for life and the 
strain upon the system became .so 
severe as almost to threaten it with 
di.saster. Dr. Chalmers was a. noted 
Scotch philanthropist of the first half 
of the last century and one who dealt 
successfully with the .social problems 
of a poor di.strict in (ilasgow without 


other aid than that of the C hurch over 
which he ministered. lie was .strongly 
opposed to legal charity and likened 
it to putting out a fire by pouring oil 
on the flames. I le regarded legal 
charity as likely to freeze up four great 
fountains in human nature, .sources 
of supply against the time of need. 
‘The thrift i>f the individual the most 
imf)ortant of all ; the |)iety of relatives ; 
the charity of the rich to the poor ; 
.ind the far more intelligent, constant, 
and abundant charity of the |)oor to 
to the poor.’ 

.Mtluuigh, b\' tlu! increase of scientific 
knowledge, more and full(!r light has 
been shed upon the pn>blems of social 
life since the time of Dr. Chalmers yet 
much that he says remains true. 
Charity may be a sphere for individual 
effort and organised unofficial service 
but it depends on the problem. In 
Western cajuntries where a definite 
policy of cutting at the roots of .social 
evils lias been entered upon it .seems 
necessary that the .State should be 
behind the effort not merely to give 
an unity but to give it the force it 

rci|uire.s in its corrective aspect. In 
India, as we have said, the field is 

largely unsurveyed. Only when we 
know definitely what we have to deal 
with and how it comes primarily to 

claim attention can we discu.s.s in- 
telligently the means whereby wc are 

to meet and overcome the evils which 
certainly exi.st. 

J. C. Kvi)l>. 
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THE ROMANCE OF FORGOTTEN 
KINGDOMS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

I.— Thk 1*ala Kinos. 

YASOPALA.* 

In the village of Gazibari and in the 
neighbourin.G[ places many ancient relics 
arc found whicli are traced back to 
Yaso Pala. This villaj^e stands on the 
bulks of the river Gazikhali, between the 
purj^annahs of Chand protap and Pali pa- 
bad. A short way from the river and 
to the east «>f it, there are two very 
larj^e tanks, called the Haradi^hi and 
Chhotadi^hi, [ See Ilhistrationsj, which 
are believed to Iiave been dug 
by Yasol^ala. Hoth the tanks arc 
connected with a marshy bog by a 
sluice. They both stretch from north 
to south, and at a distance of 400 yds. 
run parallel to each other, each cov^ering 
an approximate area of 200 yds. by 
100 yds. 

To the north of the tanks and 
between them was the palace of the king. 
[Sec the map showing the situation]. 
The elderly people of the village bear 
witness to the fact that as late as only 
fifty or sixty years ago, relics of royal 
mansions could be distinctly seen. 
With the gradual increase of the popu- 
lation and levelling down of fallow land 

• Please rcfcM* to illustrations Nos. 4 to 8 in 
the July number of the Oacca Review. Wc are 
indebted for the blocks to the courtesy of the 
proprietors. 


those traces have been effaced. Even 
now, it is impossible to drive the 
plough through certain places on 
account of the accumulation of bricks 
underground. The villagers pointed out 
a cistern in the palace with the remark 
that about 3 years ago a man found 
there a pot full of coins. Other evi- 
dences confirmed this assertion. But 
inspite of every attempt on our part, 
neither the man who found the money 
nor even one of those coins could be 
secured. One or two of those coins would 
probably have given us a clue towards a 
knowledge of tlu* forgotten history of 
YasoPala. The bricks of the ci.stern 
were so old, that even a feeble pressure 
of the thumb reduced them to pieces. 

A wide ditch encircles the whole 
|)alace enclosing within its area both the 
tanks and connecting with the marshy 
bog to the east. About half a mile to 
the west of the ditch flows the river 
Gazikhali, and right on its bank stands 
the village called Madhab-chala. There is 
a tradition to the effect that once upon a 
time when YasoPala was riding on an 
elephant, the animal suddenly stopped at 
a certain place and could not be made 
to move further. It began to point with 
its trunk to a certain spot. The king 
took the hint and ordered the place to 
be dug up. Deep underground was found 
a temple inside which was the image 
of the god Madhaba. A voice from 
heaven warned the king not to unearth 
• the image. Hut the king was penetrated 
by the love of the god and would 
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not listen. For this act of sacrilege, Iiis 
family became extinct. 'Fhcre is a pit 
still pointed out in this place from which 
the image of Madhaba was said to have 
been dug out and which is known as 
the “cistern of Madhaba.*’ [See Illus- 
tration ]. It covers an extent of land 
about 40 feet by 30 feet. The temple 
which YasoPala caused to be erected 
for enshrining the image was known 
as Madhab-chala or Madhab- I'ak ; 
scattered pieces of bricks only now 
testify to its past grandeur. From 
YasoPala Madhaba was thenceforward 
known by the name of Yasomadhaba. 

When the voice from heaven came 
to be fulfilled and Yaso Pala*s line 
extinct and his kingdom lost, the 
image of Madhaba began to go 
uncared for. It is rumoured that a certain 
neighbouring Zemindar, therefon!, made 
a presen* of it to a Jh*ahm in, aiifl chang- 
ing several hands liie image had at last 
come to be settled in the family of 
the Maulik Hrahmins of Dhamrai. 
Much landed propert)’ has been 
dedicated to the worship of Madhaba 
from time to time. The car-festival 
of the Madhaba at Dhamrai is well- 
known throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. About a 
hundred thousand people annually 
meet together on the occasion. 

' Many traditions are current abf)iit 
Madhaba. The image is made of wood 
and is as dark as a fresh rain-cloud. 
[See Illustration]. It is .said that the 
surplus portion of the wood from which 


the image of Jagannath at Puri was 
made, went for the construction of 
.Madhaba, by Biswakarma, the heavenly 
artisan. 

In the village of Bairigaon near 
.Madhabpur (.r (jazibari there is a tank of 
which the waters are said to possess 
reviving properties. According to popular 
belief, the amount of milk which a cow 
gives increases in quantit)- if a little of it 
is thrown intf) the water of the tank. 
Babu Dinesh ('handra .Sen suppo.ses 
that probably some Buddhistic rites 
were performed with its water. This 
tank is supp osed to have been excavated 
by Yaso Pal a. 

The villages of Ganakpara and 
Gauripara, sf) famous in the map of 
Major Rennell, stand near Madhabpur. 
Dr. Taylor writes that only a few years 
before his time tract's of broken ramparts 
could be s(‘en in (iauripara. Fven 
after the decline of Buddhism the 
Pathans driven frtjin their kingdom 
by the Moghuls, lived as fugitives in 
thest: parts of the provinct.' for many 
years, and under Osman Khan fought 
many a pitched battle against the 
Moghuls. It is said that the site of the 
village ol (janakpara was chosen by Islam 
Khan for the capital of Bengal. It is 
evident therefore that (ianakpara must 
have been very famous from before 
the Mahomedan supremacy, or there 
could be no likelihood of its being 
considered fit for being the site of the 
capital of Bengal. 

Only a few years back, in the course 
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of digging into the ground, traces 
of magnificent buildings were unearthed 
in the village of Jarun near Kasimpur. 
Tradition holds that Yaso Pala had 
a palace there, where he used to live now 
and again. It is doubtless worthy of ivite 
that there is a striking similarity in 
design and construction between the 
ruins now brought to light in different 
parts of Hast Ikngal, and attributed 
severally to Harischandra Pala, 
Yaso Pala, Sisu I'ala &c. We have per- 
sonally visited the villages of Surabari, 
Jarun, Madhabpur. Akdala, and Sabhar, 
and collected bricks and other notable 
relics which exactly resemble one 
another to a surprising extent. 

The village of Barai Bari deserves 
special mention. It abounds in ruins 
traced back to Yaso Pala. The village 
stands on the river Tung and its 
present position is about a mile to 
the north of tlic river. To the north 
of the village and on an elevated 
spot of ground are to be seen the 
ruins. The first and foremost in point 
of importance is the tank called 
Dhol Samudra ( C 15 t^ ) I It covers 

a space of about three khadas, or 
81000 sq.yds. in extent. Its depth is also 
remarkable. Kven in the winter season, 
the waters stand about 1 5 or 20 cubits 
deep. It is said that when the tank 
was dug the beat of drums in the 
centre of its bed could not be heard 
from its banks. 

These are the traces of YasoPalas 
relics, now to be found in the wood- 


lands of the Dacca District. Minor 
details adoul them have been described 
in the book “ 1” 

HARISCHANDRA PAL. 

The village of Savar, in the purgunnah 
of Kashimpur, stands on the river 
Uhaleswari about 14 miles to the 
north-west of Dacca. A little ahead of 
Savar the rivers Banshai and Buriganga 
unite with the Dhaleswari. Situated on 
the estuary of three large rivers, 
Savar has naturally become a well- 
protected centre of trade. This Savar 
and the villages surrounding it constitu- 
ted the capital of king Harischandra 
Pal, and abound with ruins of former 
magnificence. [.See the map of Savar]. 

Much difference of opinion prevails 
as to the ancient name of Savar. 
.According to local traditions, it was * 
S.irveswar, but some say, it was 
Shambhar. The different theories that 
have been held about it do not warrant 
our coming to any definite conclusion. 

Tradition says that Harischandra 
came from (lOur and fixed his establish- 
ment in Savar. The author of the 
Viswakosha supposes that Haris- 
chandra reigned contemporaneous with, 
or prior to the Sena kings of Vikrampur, 
and that his kingdom stretched from 
Vikrampur to Manikganj. But no 
evidence has been adduced to support 
this statement. 

Savar and the neighbouring places 
arc especially noted for numerous large 
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tanks. It is said that Harischandra 
had excavated as many as 400 ( 

) tanks in his capital alone. About 
200 tanks are still to be seen, a 
thousand years since Hari.schan(lra 
reigned. From this it would seem that 
the above legend has had some founda- 
tion in fact. We have collected about 94 
name.s, a list of which has been published 
in the book “ l” A 

large number of the tanks have no 
names, while many seem to have 
lo.st their old names and taken new 
ones of recent origin. 

The biggest of the tanks is the Sagar- 
Dighi, which still posses.ses marks of a 
pucca-ghat, and on its western bank are 
the ruins of the royal palace. [ See 
Illustration], The .second is Keli-Sarubar 
(lit. pleasure-tank), where perhaps the 
queens and princesses of the royal 
family used to disport themselves while 
bathing. Another is Niramisii Dighi 
or Vegetarian’s Tank, which is .said to 
have been u.scd by the widowcd-c|ueen- 
mother. Then there were tanks for the 
u.se of the King’s preceptor, for the 
officers, for the sweepers and for the 
gardeners, for the washermen and the 
potters, and so forth. 

If we pause for a while over the 
number and dimensions of the tanks, 
we cannot help being impressed with 
an idea of the extent and magnificence 
of King Harischandra’s capital. Ilis 
capital extended over an area of land 
which now covers 30 villages around 
Savc^r, 


Hesidcs tanks many other magnificent 
ruins are still visible which can be all 
traced back to Harischandra. 

On the west bank of the Sagar- 
Dighi stood the royal palace and the 
royal seraglio. Several mounds of 
bricks, each 15 to 20 cubits in height, are 
now the only relics of the once magni- 
ficent |)alace of king Harischandra. 
This portion of the palace is now so 
thickly overgrown with forests that even 
elephants can with great tlifficulty 
penetrate into it. Winter is probably 
the best season for visitors to go there. 

Upon the heaps of bricks we saw 
many pits very dee[> and wide and long 
like canals which were apparently made 
by local |)Cople wlnxliig out the bricks 
to build their own hf)U.ses. We think 
that ininv’ forgotten chapters of 
HengaTs early history could be revived if 
antiquarians would direct their labours 
in nmtaithing the ingredients that 
must lie hidden under these ruins. We 
are ampl\' justified in holding such an 
opinion by the fact that elderly people 
of the locality were actually telling us 
that while digging uiulcr the heaps of 
bricks several [lersons had c<nne by stone 
and brick images, engraven rocks, 
gold and silver dishes, and other hidden 
treasures. While |)1 mgliing in the 
fields, farmers have roun«l many ancient 
coins. \\'t‘ have, howev r, with much 
difficulty recovered over 56 of them, 
none of which is less than 400 years old. 

Accf)rdi ng to a popular local tradition 
Hariscliandia’s family became extinct oq 
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account of having tried to jiass current 
a coin with the image of the goddess 
of misfortune inscribed on it. A 

gold coin which we discovered tliere was 
identified by many to be that unlucky 
coin of Harischandra. I See Illus,.ration]. 

It has a naked image on earh side but 
no writing. If this tradition can be 
credited, the coin may be attributed to 
Harischandra. Some of the renowned 
epigraphists have identified it as a coin 
of the later Gupta kings. We however 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
experts in the subject. 

Several pieces of engravmi bricks 
hive been cillected by us. [S('c Illus- 
tration]. On one of it is to be found 
the image of Huddha seated in eight 
different postures, [See Illustration]. A 
portion of a brick railing with a .seated 
Buddha figure in it, discovered in the 
ruins of Savar, is being prcservcvl in the 
Dacca .Saint \’a I’arisad. | See Illustra- 
tion I From these and <ilher artistic 
works still extant, we can safely conclude 
that architecture and the build ers’ art 
were greatly patronised by the king, and 
they greatly flourishtd during the reign 
of Harischandra. Two inscribed bricks 
have been discovered which we expect 
will throw .some light on the obscure 
history of Harischandra Pal. 

Not far from the Sagar-Diglii there 
are five mounds abounding with bricks, 
rhis place is known as Rajasana. [See 
Illustration.] It is perhaps the ruins of 
I larischandra’s court. rradition says, 
that here was the palace of Haris-^ 


Chandra’s nephew and heir Damodara, 
.son of Rajeswari or Raji Devi, sister of 
Harischandra. All the above-mentioned 
disctiveries were made in these Rajasana 
ruins. 

To the north of Savar stood the fort 
of Harischandra, known as Kot Bari, 
covering an area of above $0 bighas of 
land. It is now overgrown with trees 
and bushes, and bricks are found 
promiscuously scattered over the whole 
area. Around stretches forth a rampart 
[See Illustration]. lo or 12 cubits in 
width and about 15 cubits in height, 
constructed of reddish earth. Four 
openings in the rampart present the 
shape of gateways on four sides of the 
fort. It is surrounded on the .south and 
vve.st by rivers, and on the other two 
sides by a precipitous ditch about 30 
cubits in breadth. 

Harischandra had two wives, Fulavati 
and Karnavati, who lived in .separate 
palaces. These jialaces have been 
transformed into two villages, called 
after the queens, Fulbaria and 
Karnapara. About two miles to the 
east of Fulbaria, /. e. the village 
(iaudharia .said to be the site of another 
strong fort, surrounded by a ditch 
about 200 cubits in breadth. To the 
west of the ditch, they say was the 
house of king Ravana, who was 
de.scended from the si.ster of Haris- 
chandra. 

Near by is the village of Bhatpara, 
better known as BhattapalH, where lived 
the royal bards in early ages. Here we 
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collected about 50 old manuscripts, 
about which we wish to discuss on some 
future occasion. 

Between the “ ve^^etarian’s tank ' 
and the canal Katagani^ is to \y: found 
a high mound, a pile of earth, bast-fl 
upon about a bigha of land and about 
30 cubits higher than the level ground 
around. It is called Nahab itkhana, or 
Biiruj. and seems to have been used 
as a bastion or tower to watch the 
approach of enemie'J. [See Illustration |. 

It is said that Marischandra had 
matrimonial alliances with Hharma 
I’ala, many cjf whose fiiiu)us ruins :\ir 
even to-day found in the mod(*ni Rangpnr 
District. It must be noted liere tint 
this Dliarma l*ala and Dharma I*ala. 
the second king of the Pala d\'nasty 
of (lOur, were two fliffcrent person-*. 
A period of tw(» hundred years in- 
tervened betweeri the two. We may 
add here that thrjugh no mention is 
made of the former in the genealog)’ 
of the Bala kings of (i.jur. ther»! is 
absolutely no doubt that he belonged 
to the dynasty ; for amidst the ruins of 
his capital were discovered stone images 
on which could be found the royal 
insignia of the Pala kings — a lioji riding 
on an elephant. It is therefore probable 
that Dharma Pala .separated himself 
from the main line of the family, and 
like Harischandra and others, founde<l 
an independent kingdom. 

Manikchandra, king f>f Patinanagar, 
and the Pala King Dharma Paid were 
either brothers or brothers-in-law. 


Their wives were perhaps sisters. Manik’s 
s.)n (^opichandra married Aduna and 
Padima, the two daughters of Haris- 
chandra. 'Phey were famous beauties 
of tl:c daw After Manik's death, 
Dharma P.ila usurped his throne. .\s 
a matter of course, (|uarrels ensued, and 
I I.irischandra came with his army to 
the ht‘lp of his son-in-law. It is under- 
stood that Harischandra was slain in 
this batlli*. ne.ir the river Tista. A 
mound called Harischandra Pal is still 
pointed out in the local il>’, which is 
helieverl I » mark the situ «)f Haris- 
ch.'iiulra's <leath. Dharma Pala is also 
said to liav(‘ IxMtn killed in this battle. 

Gopichandra, also known as (fovinda- 
chandra, came to the throne after the 
defeat and death of Dharma Pala. It 
is said that he entrusted the manage- 
ment of his stale affairs t<i his mother 
Maynainati, and freeh' indulged in all 
sorts of {pleasures. 'PhriMigh the influence 
of her prei:e[)t<M* Hari .Siddha, liowever, 
the inotlu!!' succeeded in turning away 
the title (»r his tlunights, and he left 
the palace aiul became a mendicant. 
It is the popular belief that he is 
still alive, wantlering in the forests. 

'Pile following interesting village 
anecdote about Gopichand is very 
much given credit to by the people. 

Manikchand was a powerful monarch 
who, however, was killed in his attempts 
to subdue rebellitjiis amongst his 
subjects. According to the .sati rites, 
his tjuecn .Vlaynunati ascender I the 
funeral p>'re of her husband ; but the 
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fires would not touch even a hair of her 
head. This extraordinary circumstance 
was interpreted to be a divine interfer- 
ence, exhorting her not to kill herself. 
Eighteen months after this, she gave 
birth to Govindachandra, alias Gopi- 
chand. The unusually long period of 
pregnancy was supposed to be indicative 
of the future greatness of the child. 
He was married to Aduna and Paduna, 
the two daughters of Harischandra, as 


we have said above. Maynainati’s pre- 
ceptor Hari Siddha was a saint of 
extraordinary power. He knew that if 
the boy did not accept renunciation at 
eighteen, he must die. At the instance 
of the mother, Gopichand renounced the 
world ; and Hari Siddha accompanied 
him to the forest. On the eve of his 
departure, his two wives thus lamented 
bitterly importuning him not to leave : 


“ Nay, nay, my king, to distant lands thou shalt not fare. 

Nor desolate the life that breathes for thee alone. 

Eew arc my years, nor grey yet mingles with my hair : 

Will widow me, my lord, before iny bridehood's done ? 

"In dreams thy face will haunt inc, and my arms close pressed 
Will seek to hold thee. 

Even the poorest wife and bride upon her bosom bends her 

master’s head to rest : 

Shall sorrow be my mate and love unsatisfied ? 

‘‘The voice of scandal never hath spared a widow’s fame ; 

Therefore beloved, if thou goest, I go with thee ! 

In hunger, and in thirst, Oh king, iny care thou’ It claim, 

The night I will beguile with song and poes\\ 

'* In summer’s heat, a palm-leaf fan shall still thy sighs ; 

Against they breast I will nestle close, when cold winds blow. 

And holy Indra’s joy — the lap of five score wives,— 

Alone I will give ; with the beloved, let me go. 

" Now am I young and comely, worthy of a king, 

Will youth and beauty stay or suffer to be tied 
’Gainst thy return ? My banian tree, to thee I cling, 

A helpless creeper — Bide with me, my husband, bide.” 

— Dr. Grierson’s translatioi}^of the rural songs about Govindachandra. 
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Gopichand returned after a long time were not numerous and they were all 
and made his people happy by wise well guarded. High bastions stood in 
and sympathetic rule. Patikanagar is several parts of the town, from which 
described in the songs to have been his the movements of the enemy could be 
capital, and it is identified with a village distinctly watched. There were again 
Patkapara, about two miles from the outer walls and ditches, running parallel 
site of the capital of Dharma ikila. to the inner ones and about 300 cubits 

Gopichand was succee^led by his son apart from them. Inside them were 
Bhabachandra. His capital was Udai- the royal stables and enclosures for 
pur, the site of which is now thickiv elephants. The ruins are still visible, 
covered with forests. Buchanan visited Several very big tanks are to be found 
this place long since, and distinctly saw in different parts of the ca))ital. 
the ruins of the capital. The capital of Gopichand was 

Bhabachandra was note<l fnr his stu- situated at a distance of two miles 
pidity. His st‘ii)idity has passed int<» a from that of Dharma Pala. and to the 
proverb. King Bhabachandra had a west of it. His forts, ramj)arts, and 
minister C/abachandra, who was ecjually ditches were all after the pattern *>f 
intelligent with his master. According the former. 

to a popular tradition, the king lost It is extremelv' difficult to arrive at 

his intellect by the cur.se of his family any definite and tru.st worth)' conclusion 
goddess whose shrine he had entered about I larisclumdra and his descend- 
during forbidden hours. I'lic down- ants out of different confusing accounts 
fall of the Pala kings of Kangpiir u hich we are given of their genealog)*. 
began from this reign. His successor Harischandra died without leaving 

was defeated and dethroned by .\ila- any male issue, and was succeeded by 
Dhvvaja of the Kshena dynasty, who his sister’s son Damodar, otherwise 
establi.shed his capital at Kamatpur known as Damn Raja, 
in Cooch-Behar. The tenth king from Harischandra 

The ruins of Dharma Pala’s capital was Siva Chandra. He was religi- 
are to be found about two miles to the ously given, and made pilgrimages 
south of the great curve of the Tista, to the different shrines of India. He 
down Dimla in Rangpur. 'fhe town was a great patron of learning too. 
seems to have been like an oblong After him the condition of the royal 
in size, about a mile from north to line bcaame deplorable. The mighty 
south, and half a mile from east to west, capital became desolate and waste, and 
[See mapj. Mighty walls surrounded the the members of the royal family 
town, which were again protected by became scattered and lived in different 
a ditch about 40 ft. wide. The gates villages. The eleventh king from Siva 
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Chandra was Taruraj, who was appointed 
assistant to the Foujdar of Hoogly 
and obtained the title of Khan. He 
had four sons, of whom the first tw'o 
used to live with him. and settled 
in Hoogly after his death. Their 
descendants were known as the 
(lhaudhuris of Sonabaria, and they 
settled there. The third and fourth 
sons of Taruraj uere Hiiddhimanta 
and Hhagyabanta, who served tinder 
the Nawab. They lost their caste 
b\’ reason of intimate contact with 
the Mus.salinans. Hhagyabanta left 
his country as an exile, and became 
known as Khandakar. His tomb is 
still known as Khandakar’s tomb. A 
portion of the village of Konda is called 
after him as the hamlet of Hhag)'abanta 
( ) I YasoN anta Rai, the 

Dewan of Dacca, so well known in 
history, belonged to this family. 

In tile course of our tour to Savar 
and the neighbouring villages during 
September, 1 9J 3, we got hold of an 
inscribed brick from a farmer of Rajashan. 
[See Illustration]. A few days later 
another brick inscription was made over 
to us by a friend of the same village. 
[See Illustration]. The inscriptions are 
in DevaNagri character. Time and 
neglect have destroyed a great deal. 
If is still hoped that they will throw 
some light at least on the obscure history 
of Savar. 

From these two brick inscriptions it 
would appear that Harischandra belonged 
to the Pala dynasty of kings. The 


second brick, though it does not bear 
the name of Harischandra, has distinctly 
inscribed on it the Sambat 1254. 
And as it has been discovered amidst 
the ruins of his capital, it must belong 
either to Harischandra, or to some of his 
descendant.s. It is diflficult toa.scertain 
who was reigning at Savar at th^ time. 
To arrive at .some .satisfactory solution 
as to the time of Harischandra we must 
look to the history of contemporary 
kings, about whose achievements we 
have definite records. 

First, we have related above, that the 
two daughters of Harischandra were 
married to (iopi Chand or Govinda 
Chanefra, and that Harishandra himself 
was killed in a battle fighting against 
the usurper of his son-in-law’s throne. 
From this it would appear that 
Hari.schandra mu.st have just before 
Kved his son-in-law. Govinda Chandra. 
From the Tamil in.scription in the 
Tirumalaya hills in the Arcot District, 
Madras, it appears that Rajendra C-hola 
Deva went out on his conquering expedi- 
lit)ns, anddefeated Gobinda Chandra, 
king of Hangala Desa,” between the 
ninth and thirteenth years of the former’s 
reign. Now Rajendra Chola Deva ascend- 
ed the throne in roi2 A.ix. So, his battle 
with Govii.da Chandra must have been 
fought sometime between 1020 and 
1024 A D. From this it would seem that 
Harischandra must have lived not later 
than the ist quarter of the nth century. 

Secondly, in a book called Shunya 
Purana, written by Ramai Pandit, 
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frequent mention is made of Harichandra 
or Marischandra. 1 ‘rachya-Vidya- 
Maharnab Nagendra Nath Hose has 
proved beyond doubt by an elaborate 
examination of the contemporary social 
and political history, that Ramai 
I’andit flourished about the same time 
as Dharmapala and Harischandra. 
Nagendra Babu has shewn that Ramai 
Pandit lived either during the last 
quarter of the loth century or during 
the 1st quarter of the century following, 
ile says somewhere in the Introduction 
of the book "we think I larischandr.i 
to have livxsl about the same time with 
Ramai Pandit but where he reigned we 
cannot positively say.” We need not 
wonder at this ; for it is entirclv due to 
very recent historical lescatches that 
it has been discovered that Itariscirimlra 
lived and reigned at .Savar. There can 
be no doubt about the fact that ' the 
Harischandra of the .Stinya Purana is 
identical with the I larischamlra of .Savar. ' 
Quite in keeping with tint recorils of 
Ramai Pandit, the latter was ('I nuddhist 
and a philo.sopbical atheist. I'hcse state- 
ments are amply ju.stified by tlie ima{4cs 
and inscriptions discovered, and the 
manuscripts of Dharmaman^al and 
Sunya Puran, that we came by in the 
course of our tours at Savar. So, we see, 
that our theory about Ilariscliandra’.s 
date is supported by the fact that he was 
contemporaneous with Ramai Pandit. 

The anecdotes of Harischandra in 
Ghanarain and Basudev ClhakravartPs 
Dharmamang'al seem to be exaggerated 


in many places, and do not agree with 
the Savar copies of the books, which we 
came across. Those portions of Oharma' 
manga! which do not agree with the 
result of investigations may be safely 
assumed to be the spurious additions of 
later scholars made to ad«l to the awe 
and solemnity of the religion. \Vc wish 
to make a »nore compreht'iisive analysis 
of this portion (d' the subject in a subse- 
ijiieiit clisconr.se. 

riiirdly, from the Hari C'harit Kavya 
c^f rhatiirviija we know that a great 
Hraiimin Swarnarekha, received the gift 
of a village from Dharma Pala, who 
as we have seen above, was a contc'in- 
porary of I larischandra. Now this 
Swarnarekha was the tcnith in descent 
from Susena who lived in the court of 
Adishur. In a Bengali article published 
in the Dacca Review, Ma\', we have 1913, 
mo'it comprehcnsivirly discu.ssed the 
question of Adishur and have* come to 
the ccjiiclusion that the year 654 of the 
Saka Kra was probably the year of his 
bringing down the five I^rahmins from 
Kanauj. Assuming 25 years to be the 
average age of a generation, and calcula- 
ting back from this assiiinplion, we obtain 
(654+25 X 10) or the year 904 of the Saka 
era, or 982 h. to lie the probable date 
of Swarnarekha, and hence of his con- 
temporaries Dharma Pala and 1 laris- 
chandra. So, our supposition that 
Vlarischandra lived in the last quarter of 
the loth or the first quarter of the i ith 
century, is fully justified by the results 
of this calculation. 
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We conclude therefore, that king 
Harischandra Pala established his 
kingdom in Savar either during the last 
quarter of the loth century or more 
probably during the first quarter of the 
I ith century of the Christian Kra. If 
we are asked to say whence he 
came, we should add that when the 
kingdom of Varendra was snatched 
away from the hands of Vigraha 
Pala II, and when there were no 
prospects of the Palas of ever regaining 
their lost supremacy in Gour, and when 
invaders from all sides began to pour 
into Jiengal and Vigraha Pala took 
shelter in some obscure corner of 
Magadha or Mithila ; very likely then 
Harischandra left his native country 
<^f Gour and founded a small but inde- 
pendent kingdom in Savar. In this 
conclusion, tf)o, all the popular traditions 
arc ill our favour ; for it is said that 
when the Pala kingdom at Gour began 
to break up, the offshoots of the royal 
family retired in tlie well-protected 
water bound districts of Kastern Hengal. 
When Mahommed Tughlak began to 
spread his dominions in Kastern Bengal, 
he probably annexed the kingdom of 
Savar to his Kmpire in 1330. 

The accounts which we have given 
above of the different Pala kings are, and 
they mu.st necessarily be, fragmentary 
and incomplete. The villages we have 
referred to above, as well as many other 
villages in their neighbourhood, so 
largely abound in ruins of antiquity, 
that they will fully amply the labours 


which scholars might undergo in their 
attempts to unearth their historical 
importance. These treasures . are in- 
exhaustible. Our attempts in the matter 
may be presumptuous. They are not 
however, made in a spirit to supply any 
want in the direction, but to create, if 
possible, an interest in others. We expect 
that, better and abler hands will be 
employed in this worthy branch of 
historical study and investigation ; and 
we hope our appeal shall not fall on 
unheeding ears. 

Birendra Nath Basu. 

l)UR(iA PRA.SANNA ROY 
CflOUDHURY. 

THB SUBLIMINAL SELF. 

I. 

There h.as jirobably always been a 
suspicion, among thinkers, that we are 
greater than we seem to be. For one 
thing, the idea flatters our natural 
vanity — or, to put it more mercifully, 
our hopes and longings and aspirations 
— and is a hospitable refuge, giving 
ampler air and spacit)usness in times 
of suffering, due to our limitations. It 
is expressed in many forms and placc.s. 
In the Bible, mortals are referred to as 
“ gods'’ (P.salm Ixxxii, John x) ; in 
Christian theology the Divine and 
human natures are united, not in one 
unique instance, but in all (^. g.^ Dante, 
^ near the end of the “ Paradise ** and 
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elsewhere) ; in Plato’s “ Republic ” the 
human soul descends from supernal 
realms, drinks of Lethe, and forgets its 
prevrious experience (limits itself, puts 
off its greatness, takes on the form of 
a servant) ; and this is closely 

paralleled in some of the teachings 
of Hinduism. The standard modern 
expression of the idea is that of Words- 
worth in the ** Ode — 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting I 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

And elsewhere, in a sonnet, he finishes 
with the often-quoted line : “ We feel 
that we are greater than we know.” 

Until recently these ideas were left to 
the domain of the speculative philo- 
sopher, or poet, or prophet. But within 
the last quarter of a century or .so they 
have more and more claimed the atten- 
tion of the scientific man, .and they have 
more and more obtained the support of 
actual, scientifically observed facts. 

II. 

If there is something mental or 
psychical in us beyond the bounds of 
our own minds or souls as we know 
them in self-consciousness, how are we 
to discover this something ; how become 
aware of it ? The answer cites varioq? 
classes of fact^ and the inferences to be 

drawn from them. 


(1) Subtimina/ Sefisati0N,~One small 
fly walking over the back of my hand 
arouses no sensiition. It is. not felt. But 
if there were six flies instead of one 
I should feel them. Thus, six time.s 
nothing produces something ; or, to put 
it the other way, a given amount of 
.sensation is produced by a certain 
stimulus, but when the latter is 
decreased by five-sixths the remaining 
sensation is not one-sixth of the original 
.sen.sation, but, on the contrary, is /«/. 
In other words, there is a “ threshold ” ; 
below this threshold of intensity a 
.stimulus produces no conscious sensa- 
tion ; but we suppose that it produces 
a subconscious or subliminal one. Some- 
thing in us perceives the one fly, even 
if the normal mind does not. This is 
borne out by various experiments in 
hypnosis, whereby the subliminal can be 
put — as Professor James used to .say — 
** on tap.” Con.sciousncss is like a spec- 
trum-band. There are sen.sations which 
we do not normally become aware of, 
as there arc rays of light which we 
cannot see. 

(2) Subliminal Intellection . — For this 
the evidence is ample. There is no 
doubt whatever that something in us 
thmks, reasons and calculates without 
the normal con.sciousness knowing any- 
thing about it. The most striking 
experiments on this point are those of 
Dr. J. Milne Bramwell, who ordered 
hypnotised patients to carry out some 
acyon after their arou.sal from the 
trance — as, for example, to make a cros.s 
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on a piece of paper at the end of a 
specified period of time, reckoning from 
the moment of waking. In the normal, 
waking state, the patient knew nothing 
of the order; but a subliminal, mental 
stratum knew, and watched the time, 
making the patient carry out the order 
when it fell due. The period varied 
from a few minutes to several months. 
For instance, Dr. Bramwell would say 
to the hypnotised patient : “ You will 
feel impelled to make a cross on a piece 
of paper, and will do so, putting down 
the time also. This is to take place 
at the expiration of 24 hours and 
2,880 minutes.” This is one of the 
actual cases : the order was given at 
3-45 P. M. on Saturday, December i8th, 
and it was carried out correctly at 
3-45 P. M., December 21st. In other 
experiments the periods given were 
4,417, 8,650, 8,680, 8,700, If, 470, 10,070 
minutes. All were carried out correctly. 
In the waking state the patient was 
quite incapable — as most of us would 
be — of calculating mentally when these 
times would elapse. But the hypnotic 
stratum could do it, and could ensure 
that the order should be carried out at 
the exact moment of falling due. In 
one instance the time happened to 
expire during the night. The patient 
made the cross on paper at her bedside 
at the correct time, apparently without 
waking, for she had no recollection of 
having done it.* 

• Proceedings, Society for Psychical Research, 

XII., p. 185. 


We may say, then, that not only is 
there some subliminal part of our minds 
that can calculate, but also that this 
something can calculate better than the 
ordinary waking consciousness. 

The same conclusion is arrived at by 
consideration of the performances of 
“arithmetical prodigies.” It is often 
found that these curiously endowed 
people can solve in a few seconds— and 
sometimes almost instantaneously — 
problems which would utterly baffle 
most ordinarily educated people, and 
which would take an average arithmeti- 
cian a quarter of an hour’s rapid work 
with • pencil and paper. Yet these 
prodigies — who, by the way, are often, 
like Dase, Buxton and Mondeux, of 
very low mental power so far as their 
normal faculties are concerned — are 
entirely unable to tell how they do it. 
They do not consciously work the sum 
out. They let it sink into their minds 
and then wait for the answer to be shot 
up. It is like putting the plum-pudding 
into the geyser to be boiled ; or like 
putting the pig into the Chicago 
machine. It goes in pig and comes out 
sausages. The intermediate processes 
are hidden from us. The calculation is 
made subliminally — below the threshold 
of ordinary consciousness. 

Subliminal Memory . — The results of 
hypnotic experiment and of the study 
of pathological cases of split personality 
(such as Dr. Morton Prince’s Miss 
Beauchamp) are sufficient to prove 
beyond question that the subliminal 
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memory is wider than the normal one. 
Many things which we “ forget seem 
to slip down below the threshold, thus 
becoming lost to ordinary consciousness, 
but remaining accessible by hypnotic 
methods. Or it sometimes happens that 
they are recovered in sleep, when the 
conscious self is in abeyance, and the 
other strata of the mind come to the 
top. Or they turn up in automatic 
writing with planchetteor a pencil. In 
a recent striking ca.se, reported to the 
Society for Psychical Research, an auto- 
matic writer had communications from 
a “ spirit,” who called herself Blanche 
Poynings, and gave a great deal of 
historical detail which the automatist 
did not consciously know. But it was 
afterwards found that Blanche J^)ynings 
was a character in a novel which the 
automatist had had read to her many 
years before, and the novel contained 
all the historical details given. All this 
had been “forgotten.” It had slipped 
down below the threshold, liut the 
subliminal strata still retained it and 
could produce it (in the usual mystify- 
ing spirit style) when tapped by a bore- 
hole, sunk, so to speak, through the 
upper level of consciousness, by means 
of automatic writing. 

Subliminal Emotion , — This is a reality 
also, through perhaps less provable. 
An interesting example of the necessary 
evidence occurred in Mrs. Verrall’s 
experience with automatic writing some 
time ago. [Mrs. Verrall is a classical 
lecturer at Cambridge ; translator of 


“ Pausanias ” ; widow of Dr. A. W. 
Verrall, late King Edward Seventh 
Professor of English Literature.] This 
automatist, without experiencing consci- 
ous emotion, found the tears running 
down her face when she roused herself 
from a semi-conscious state in which 
she had been writing automatically. 
The script, on examination, turned out 
to contain references to two friends who 
had dif^d under tragic circumstances ; 
but Mrs. Verrall was quite unaware of 
the contents of the script until she had 
read it. Iwidcntly some part of the 
mind was not only thinking and remem- 
bering and making the fingers write 
without conscious direction, but was 
also feeling and suffering, and making 
the eyes overflow without the conscious 
mind knowing why. (Proceedings S.P.R,, 

XX., p. 15.) 

Subliminal Creation , — This is the best 
proved of all, for most of us prove if 
for ourselves every night. In dreams 
every one of us becomes novelist or 
dramatist, inventing situations — usually 
absurd to the waking mind — which are 
absolutely novel in our experience. 
And, to step at once to the higher plane, 
it can be said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that all works of genius, all 
creations, are uprushes from subliminal 
depths. They are not produced by 
taking thought. The process is felt to 
be quite different from that of the 
faculty which thinks and reasons 
consciously. It is more a waiting than 
a working. “ All is as if givenl' said 
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Goethe. (A lies ist als zute geschenkt). 
The inspiration comes from below the 
threshold. Many great writters amply 
bear out Goethe’s dictum. Ibsen wrote 
“ Brand ” in three weeks in a state of 
feverish exaltation, scrambling out of 
bed to write down, half asleep, the 
lines which rose tumultuously to the 
surface of his mind. Charlotte Bronte 
could write freely on some days, while 
at other times the story hung fire for 
weeks at a time, refusing to unroll itself; 
then a volcanic burst, and she would 
write furiously until she was ill with 
the strain. In her preface to Emily’s 
Wuthering Heights,” discussing the 
rightness of creating such characters as 
Heathcliff, she states the case in 
unsurpassed language : — 

“ But this I know ; the writer who 
possesses the creative gift owns some- 
thing of which he is not always master — 
something that, at times, strangely wills 
and works for itself. He may lay down 
rules and devise principles, and to rules 
and principles it will perhaps for years 
lie in subjection ; and then, haply 
without any warning of revolt, there 
comes a time when it will no longer 
consent . to ‘harrow the valleys, or be 
bound with a band in the furrow’ — when 
when it ‘laughs at the multitude of the 
city, and regards not the crying of the 
driver* — when, refusing absolutely to 
make ropes out of sea-sand any longer, 
it sets to work on statue-hewing, and 
you have a Pluto or a Jove, a Tisiphone 
or a Psyche, a Mermaid or a Madonna^f 


as Fate or Inspiration direct. Be the 
work grim or glorious, dread or divine, 
you have little choice left but quiescent 
adoption. As for you — the nominal 
artist — your share in it has been to 
work passively under dictates you 
neither delivered nor could question — 
that would not be uttered at your prayer 
nor suppressed nor changed at your 
caprice. If the result be attractive, 
the World will praise you, who little 
deserve praise ; if it be repulsive, the 
.same World will blame you, who almost 
as little deserve blame.” 

This would be endorsed by Scott, 
who. dictated “ The Bride of Lammcr- 
moor” while ill and in an abnormal 
mental state, and found a great part of 
the story quite new' to him when he 
read it in the book. Also by Stevenson, 
who tells us that he wrote fifteen 
chapters of ‘‘Treasure Island” in fifteen 
days, then stuck completely ; ‘‘my 
mouth was empty ; there was not one 
word of ‘Treasure Island’ in my bosom” ; 
but again the tide ro.se, ‘‘and behold ! 
it flowed from me like small talk,” and 
he finished it at the rate of a chapter 
a day. It is interestin j to remember, 
in this connection, that Stevenson used 
to dream most of his plots, as he 
describes in “Across the Plains,” 

Similar statements of experience 
could be culled from other fields of 
creative art. Perhaps it is even more 
marked in music than in literature. 
Mozart, for e.xample had vivid perception 
of the extraneous nature of the afflatus — 
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extraneous, that is, to the conscious 
mind ; and, among painters, Watteau 
frankly and quaintly avows himself 
puzzled at the “queer trick he possesses/* 
evidently not knowing in the least how 
he did it. Indeed, no genius does know 
“how he does it.’* If he knew he could 
teach others to do it also. No, it is not 
the knowing part of the mind that is 
the agent, nor it is any part that the 
consciousness can understand. The 
power lies deep buried in the subliminal 
levels. It is only its results — its exfolia- 
tions — that we sec. 

It is established, then, that there can 
be mental or psychic activity of many 
kinds — sensational, intellectual, reminis- 
cent, emotional, creative — over and 
above anything that the conscious mind 
is aware of. Science has proved that 
we are greater than we knew. . The 
hinter horizons of the mind have reced- 
ed and fled away. New vistas open out 
in metaphysical psychology. The soul 
is become immense, immeasurable. We 
are suddenly transplanted from cellar 
dwelling to the illimitable prairie. Not 
only do we not know what we shall be, 
but we do not even know what we are. 
Like Malvolio, therefore, we may again 
“think nobly of the soul.” The Psalmist, 
quoted approvingly by Jesus, said : 
“Ye are gods.** A blinding and stunning 
thought] But, whether we go so far 
as that or not — and, after all it is not 
a very great thing to say, for we are 
certainly more wonderful creatures than 
many of the Greek and Norse gods — we 


can at least subscribe to that profoundly 
wise and suggestive triplet of Emerson*s, 
who in so many of these things had a 
curious prophetic instinct : — 

Draw, if though canst, the m'’stic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 

Which is hitman, which divine. 

HI. 

The late Professor William James 
used to say that he thought the most 
fundamental problem in philosophy was 
that of the One and the Many, How 
can a Universe which is Whole and 
One, containing everything that is, both 
material and immaterial — how can this 
One Thing be at the same time Many ? 
And if we stcart at the manyness, this 
and that tree and house and mountain 
and country, this and that microbe, 
blade of grass, butterfly, how are we 
ever going to visualise them as one, 
when they are so incontestably 
disparate ? The problem is at present 
insoluble. We can begin at either end, 
but there is no meeting-place in the 
middle. One remains One, and Many 
remains Many. 

But in the region of mind or soul the 
modern doctrine of the subliminal self 
— which, first propounded by Myers 
twenty-five years ago, was afterwards 
hailed by James as the greatest modern 
advance in psychology, and which is 
continually being buttressed by new 
facts — is at least pointing to a kind of 
solution to this problem. Human minds 
are many, it is true ; but they are 
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closely alike, and in all biological 
science it is found that close similarity 
points to a common source. In some 
sort, then, it is to be surmised that all 
human minds descend from a common 
source. But the phenomena of psychical 
research — telepathy, to name only one 
— indicate that there is absolute connec- 
tion between the minds here and now 
existing, in ways over and beyond those 
accounted for by the known senses. 
And there is reason to believe, though 
the evidence is too complex to specify 
here, that in telepathy and allied 
phenomena it is the subliminal part of 
the mind that is active. These and 
other considerations point to the suppo- 
sition that though our ordinary normal 
consciousnesses are severed from each 
other, and apparently distinct, so that 
we have to communicate with each 
other by the clumsy means of speech 
and writing, we are nevertheless all in 
connection with each other in the 
subliminal levels. To vary the metaphor, 
each of us is like a stream of water 
i.ssuing from one of the thousands of 
taps in a city, but the water is the same, 
coming from the same reservoir. The 
same soul thinks in all of us. The One 
Is the Many. 

It may be said that this conclusion 
is a speculative and abstract proposition. 
On the contrary, it is extremely practical ; 
for it has close connection with human 
action. Remember how we feel about 
our brothers and sisters ; how we stand 
shoulder to shoulder with them, feeling 


that the interest of the family is a 
common interest, for which each indivi- 
dual is bound to fight. Remember also 
how broadly speaking, the individual’s 
welfare is bound up with that of the 
family, and what is good for it, is also 
good for its component units. And 
now think what would happen if all 
men, or even all civilised and educated 
men, could regard humanity at large as 
one huge family, one in interest and, 
further, one in reality and essence, being 
joined together in that subliminal region, 
the individual separation of the consci- 
ous minds being illusion due to ignorance 
of our real nature. Would not a revolu- 
tion be effected ? I am sure it would. 
And, sooner or later, it will. The religious 
doctrine of the brotherhood of mari was 
a noble moral inspiration but its appeal 
was to the affective side, and it was 
consequently inoperative against the 
coldly intellectual. But it is now 
supported by science. Knowledge now 
goes hand in hand with faith and love. 
A new dawn begins to send up its 
shafts of light in the East. A new era 
is at hand. 

According to present conventions, 
it is bad form to be in earnest about 
anything ; the proper thing is to 
cultivate a manner of light banter 
which shall give an impression of 
cleverness and wit. The popularity of 
the fashion is very comprehensible \ for 
there are always plenty of people who 
wish to seem clever but are not. • And 
»^he trick of it is easily acquired. Be 
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cynical and flippant about everything, 
and you will get the credit of having 
s?een through the illusions of the world 
and of being a deeply wise man who 
conceals his wisdom. Hut it is a pose 
and an afifectation. There is really no 
disgrace about being serious, at least 
occasionally, nor in being honest, even 
almost habitually ! If I seem too 
solemn or too enthusiastic in my vision 
of the future when the unity of man- 
kind shall be more fully rcali.scd, I 
appeal from the decadent trifler of 
to-day to the vigorous thinker of 
to-morrow’ — from Philij) drunk with 
sophistication and selfishness to Philip 
sober with clear eyes and better ideals. 
Better times art^ coining. We are 
beginning to see that we are not a 
“concourse of warring atoms,” but a vast 
multitude of units which fit together 
and make up an organism ; and that 
what is good or bad for the (uganism 
is good or bad for the units. Solidarity 
and homogcncousnesss are the watch- 
words. Individualism has been over- 
accentuated. We must see humanity 
steadily, and see it whole — a whole, 
however, within a still larger Wliole of 
the entire Cosmos. 

J. Arthur Hhx. 

( Knowledge), 


RISE OF THE ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC DRAMA. 

{ From the heginptings to the closing 
of the theatres r6,/2). 

Domestic Dramas ma)' be defined to 
be those that reflect the contemporary 
civic or rural life ; hence, they in their 
main plot and characters represent the 
jconteinporary life cT the middle and lower 
middle cla.sscs. From the very definition 
it will be seen that these dramas are 
frankly realistic. The imagination of 
the writers of these plays docs not 
disport itself on “ yellow sands of 
enchanted islands ” or remove itself to 
an ideal Arcadia for the characters but 
contents itself in representing the people 
and events familiar to it. 

The unknown, the unfamiliar and 
the ideal has certainly charms for the 
human mind, but it is only as contrasted 
with the known, the familiar and the 
real ; and man cannot long continue 
to be in an unknown or ideal 
atmospherre without hankering for he me 
and familiar surroundings. Realism is 
indeed inherent in man. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to sec realistic 
scenes even in the Mysteries or more 
properly the early Miracle plays, though 
their purpose was avowedly religious. 

♦ Thi.s forms the introductory portion of a 
paper on “The English Domestic Darma as 
illustrating the life and condition of the times 
in which it flourished ” (Elizabethan period). 
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Even before the representation of these 
passed into the hands of the guilds 
we find the clergy indulging in the 
Feast of the Ass and the Feast of the 
Fowls, in spite of mandates from Rome 
against them. ♦ In order to attract 
the sympathy of people it is but natural 
that comic scenes should have been 
introduced into the Miracle plays for 
after all that principle of Addison’s 
“ to enliven morality with wit is a 
sound one and man cannot always cast 
up the whites of his eyes in devotion. 


• The Cambridge History of English 
Literature thinks there was no such thing as 
the Feast of the Ass or the Feast of the Fools. 
1 have followed Dr. Gayley, here. 


It is this demand for the comic that 
first introduced realism into these plays. 

But this realism was not always of a 
domestic type i. e. descriptive of the 
life of any particular class of people; 
it was only a human element. For 
instance Noah’s wife in the Chester play 
of Noah’s Ark is only a type of the 
termagant. The realism that is met 
with in the Miracle plays is mostly of 
this kind. A notable exception is the 
well-known 2nd Shepherd’s play of 
the Wake-field or Towneley cycle. 
Here certainly is a reference to the 
life of the working people of the time 
and the following speech of the 1st 
Shepherd must have found ready echoes 
in the hearts of the audience of that 
class 


“ No'wonder, as it stands, if we be poor, 

For the tilth of our lands lies fallow as the floor, 

We are so lamed 
So taxed and shamed. 

We are made hand-tamed 
With these gentlery-men 

Thus they rieve us of rest, Our Lady them wary, 

These men that are lord-fest, they cause the plough tarry. 
That man say is for the best, we find it contrary 
Thus are husbands opprest, in point to miscary, 

In life. 

Thus hold they us under. 

Thus they bring us in blunder, 

It were great wonder, 

And ever should we thrive. 

For may he get a paintslceve, or a brooch now-a-days 
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Woe is he that shall grieve, or once again says, 
Dare no man reprieve, what mast*ry he has, 

And yet ma>- none believe one word that he says, 
No letter. 

He can make purveyance 
With boast and bragance 
And all through maintenance 
Of men that are greater. 

There shall come a swain, as proud as a pi>, 

He must borrow my wain, my plough alsn 
Then I am ful fain to grant or he go. 
l*hus live we in pain, anger and woe. 


By night and day. 

He must have it he longed 
If I should forgang it, 

I were better be hanged 
Than once say him nay. 

This sounds very much like the 
groan of a peasant under the o\»pres- 
sion of his h>iidal lord. And who 
knows there was no one amongst the 
audience to say with Mac “ Now would 
God I w'ere in heaven, for there weep 
no bairns.” 

If therefore the Latin Elegiac come- 
dies Baucis and Babio which existed 
in England in the 12th and 13th 
centuries be left out of consideration, 
we can say that it is in this play 
(composed between 1360-1410) that 
we, for the first time, find the germs 
of the particular kind of drama with 
which this paper is concerned. 

An examination of these early plays 
shows that whenever comic effect was 
needed reajism was called into 
requisition. Again, one of the most 


common themes of the later moralities 
was the riotous course of youth and 
its painting is in many places vcr> 
realistic. But in the Play of the 
Blyssyd Sacrament, which is supposed 
to have been written between 1461 and 
1500, realism is not confined only to 
the intentionally comic scenes. This 
is one step in advance. 

It was John Hey wood, who among 
the English dramatists was the first to 
understand that a play could be written 
without all)’ religious or didactic 
purpose. His Eriar and the Pai doner 
(1533) and Johan Johan (1534) though 
treating of themes not strictly original 
make distinct advances towards reali- 
stic comedy by the manner of their 
treatment. In the former play the 
Eriar and the Pardoner both come to the 
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same place, at the same time, the one 
to preach and the other to carry on his 
imposture. They fall out. The Parson 
of the Parish comes, separates them 
and with the help of Prat, a neighbour 
tries to lead them away. The Parson 
takes the Friar and Prat the Pardoner, 
but these two fight with them till they 
are let off. This evidently points to abuses 
in the church at the time and a more 
vivid picture could hardly be given. 
The false relics exhibited by the 
Pardoner lend occasions of considerable 
mirth to the audience but it must be 
remembered this was a common practice 
with these church officials. The second 
play is one of intrigue, which is very 
common in Italian dramas, but this has 
a genuine English flavour about it. 

For the last half a century or more* 
important events had been taking place 
on the continent and the cause of 
Learning had been advanced in a degree 
unequalled in History. This was the 
Renaissance or Revival of Learning. 
Its wave had not yet reached England 
on account of her insular position but 
thanks to the visit of Erasmus f (1499) 
and the work of the Oxford Hellenists 
Grocyn and Lilly, the four walls were 
at last broken and in came the rushing 
waters of both the Renaissance and 

* Fall of Constantinople 1453. 

t Erasmus visited England in 1499, 1506, 
1510, 1515. 

Qrocyn*s Lectures at Oxford began in 1499, 

Independent study of Greek — 1540. 


Reformation. 1536, the year of the 
passing of the Act of Supremacy may 
be taken as the date of this remarkable 
event in History. This at once turned 
the attention of the dramatists to the 
Continent and the native English 
element in the plays is for sometime 
lost sight of. Translations of the 
tragedies of Seneca and dramas of the 
classical type became the fashion of 
the day and the Universities were their 
eager patrons. It is at this time that the 
school and college dramas -make their 
appearance. One class of these 
academic plays is interesting to the 
student of the Domestic Drama — The 
Prodigal son plays. The most im- 
portant of the.se is Ingeland’s Disobe- 
dient Child (acted 1560-61). As to the 
origin of these opinions differ. Some 
would attribute them to the influence 
of 'I'ercnce and Plautus. But Prof. 
Hcrfurd * think’s they owe their origin 
to Germany. He says, that this theme 
was unknown to the dramatic repertory 
of the middle ages. True it had been 
handled by Terence but not in the 
same manner. Here there is an obvious 
attempt (i) to combine a Christian 
moral with it (ii) to associate it with 
the modern University. In some of 
these plays however Italian influence 
cannot be denied. And it is but 
natural that it should be so for the 
Renaissance came to England first 

Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the i6th Century p.p. 152- 157. 
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through Italian. Italian Literature, 
Italian manners, Italian customs became 
consequently the rage and it was only 
when this fashion was on the wane 
that an “ Italianitc Knglishman ** came 
to be regarded as the Devil incarnate.'* 
Terence and Plautus had admirers 
without number and even so late as 
*633 we see Hey wood in his Knglish 
Traveller making good use of Plautus’ 
Mostellaria. Whatever might have 
been the real origin, this theme passed 
on to the later dramatists also and was 
a convenient one to the writers r>f 
Domestic Dramas e.g. The London 
Prodigall. 

Though the classical drama was the 
fashion, the manner of the sacred plays 
was not entirely forgotten and secular 
subjects were trecated in this fashion. 
As perhaps the charm of the classical 
wore out there appeared a class of 
dramas which have been called the 
Politypic or Fusion plays. 

They combine the classical and the 
English elements. One of them, the 
Gammer Gurton’s needle is interesting 
to the student of theDoinestic Drama as 
presenting a picture of contemporary 
low life. 

This brings us to the sixth decade 
of the 16th century and we must note here 
the date of the first English Tragedy. 
Gorboduc, 1562. Before this only 
translations of classical Tragedies had 
been attempted but no imitation. 

The persecution of the Protestants by 
the Spanish Inquisition, the exploits 


of the English “ Beggars of the Sea ’* 
the help given by Elizabeth to the 
N itherlanders and various other causes 
brought matters between England and 
Spain to a crisis. An invasion by 
Spain seemed almost certain. .The tide of 
patriotism which united all England to 
repel tin’s threatened attack brought into 
being the National Historical Drama 
and from 1570 to the end of the Cen- 
tury they were the fashion. 

In the meantime in 1576, the first 
Public stage was built by the Earl of 
of Leicester’s servants. 

From the National Historical Drama 
to the Domestic is but one short step. 
'Fhe National Historical Drama displays 
a ruling interest in the past of the 
country and the Domestic Drama in 
its contemporary life. If the attention 
of the Dramatists is once turned 
to the country, if the sources r)f 
National Historical Drama arc well-nigh 
exhausted* the nc.xt step may naturally 
he the Drama of contemporary life. Tljjit 
is exactly what happened. The Armada 
was defeated, the position of England 
was secure and moreover James, a 
Scotch prince was going to succeed 
the Queen ; so there was an ebb in the 
tide of patriotism. But the interest 
it had awakened in the country could 
not totally be forgotten and this certainly 
is one of the reasons why towards the 

• There were no less than 150 Historical 
plays between the years 1 586 and 1606. Vide 
Prof. Schelling’s Historical plays. 
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beginning of the 17th Century — indeed 
even at the en J of the i6th Cent. — wc 
see the Domestic Drama having a 
preference. But other and more import- 
ant causes were also in operation. 

The Ghost and Revenge tragedies had 
their day and people had begun to get 
disgusted at their unnatural ness. There 
was, therefore, a demand for realism in 
Tragedies and in answer to this the 
author of “ Arden of Feversham ” came 
out with his play (acted 1 590, printed 
1 592). He takes the story of an 
almost contemporaneous murder from 
Holinshed and does not change it in the 
least. 

“ Gentlemen, we hope youlo pardon 

this naked Tragedy, 
Wherein no filed points are foisted in 
To make it gratious to the ear or eye ; 
For simple truth is gratious enough, 
And needes no other points of glosing 

stuffe.” 

That is his plea. The author of “ A 
Warning to Faire Women ” (1599) also 
points to this demand for Realism. 

** Perhaps it may seem strange unto 

you all. 

That one hath not avenged another’s 

death 

After the observation of such course : 
The reason is that now of truth 1 Sing.” 

But these authors were not only the 
first Dramatic Realists ; they were also 
the first to write Domestic tragedies. 
The tragedians of the day moved in the 
higher circle of kings and emperors 
and wrote of past times but they wrote 


of ordinary men and women of their 
own time. Chronologically, therefore, 
the Arden of Feversham is the first 
English Domestic Drama. The current 
that set in with this play could not stop 
soon and found its full force in the next 
Century. 

Again, the Early Drama had been 
popular but about this time t)ramatists 
began to feel that this audience of theirs 
was unapprcciatively capricious and 
they began to chafe under its tyranny. 
This is noticed in many Prologues of the 
time. Thus Webster in his introduction 
to the White Devil longs for “that which 
Is the • only grace and setting out of 
a tragedy — a full and understanding 
auditory ” and speaking of the common 
audience of the time says “ should a man 
present to such an auditory the most 
sententious tragedy that ever was written 
observing all critical! lawes, as heigheth 
and gravity of person, inrich it with the 

of stile sententious chorus yet after 

all this divine rapture odura messorum 
ilia, the breath that comes from the 
incapable ihaltitude is able to poison it ” 
In Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle the Citizen and his wife but 
represent the unintelligent and vulgar 
audience of the time. Their constant 
desire to have Palph on the stage and 
their enthusiasm to have the May 
festival on it are really amusing and are 
examples of the irrational demands of 
the vulgar audience. It is no wonder 
therefore that the Dramatists began to 
Appeal to the cultivated class. This 
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explains Jonson’s dedication of his plays 
to “ the special fountain of manners, the 
court/* “to the noblest nurseries of 
humanity and liberty in the Kingdom, 
the inns of courts” and “to the most noble 
and most equal sisters, the two famous 
Universities.” Though this feeling 
becomes more prominent in the 1st and 
2nd decades of the 17th century it was 
certainly present a little earlier also. 
On the stage, thus we see, on the one 
hand Kings and Kmperors were 
forgotten and on the other the vulgar. 
The cultured middle classes had gained 
prominence. And this was not a little 
determined by the state of political 
affairs. It is during the reign of 
Elizabeth that the middle class of 
England gained power. Even in the 
early sixties “The intellectual and 
religious impulses of the age were 
already combining the influence of its 
growing wealth to revive a spirit of 
independence in the nation at large.” * 
Elizabeth was conscious of a change 
and was cautious and moderate in the 
exercise of the ro) al power. “ The 
ordinary course of justice was left 
undisturbed, the jurisdiction of the 
council was asserted almost exclusively 
over the Catholics ; and defended in 
their case as a precaution against 
pressing dangers.” The privy seals 
were treated simply as anticipations of 
the Queen’s revenue. True, there 

* Green’s Slrort History of the KiikIisIi 
people. 


still remained the moiu^polies and small 
duties, for instance, ihos^? on cloth and 
sweet wines, but the people had already 
gained much. The victory was complete 
towards the end of her reign fer “ the 
lower House liad won the freedom of 
its members from arrest save by its 
own permission, the right of punishing 
and expelling members for crimes 
committed within its walls and of 
determining all matters relating to 
elections.” The claim of freedom of 
speech still brought on petty conflicts. 
But the “ three great subjects, the 
succession, the church, and the regulation 
of the trade had been regarded by every 
Tudor sovereign as lying exclusively 
within the competence of the crown ” 
and the Parliament asserted its right to 
consider the succession, presented 
schemes of Ecclesiastical reform and in 
the years before the death of the Queen 
dealt boldly with matters of trade 
causing mcuiopolies to be abolished 
(1601). Here was therefore, a passing 
of powers from the throne tc) the 

Parliament and the middle class really 
became incest powerful. The Drama- 
tists, as we have seen, had been disgusted 
with the illiterate and vulgar audience. 
Royalty and its following had enough 
of representation in the days of the 
Historical Drama and what is more, real 
power had passed away from their 
hands. Middle class life was a region 
yet foreign to the stage. Here therefore 
was a new vein waiting to be worked 
and a particularly favourable one just 
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at that moment. So they thought it 
was high time plays representing middle 
class lives and setting forth the middle 
class points of view were written. Thus 
it was done and on account of the temper 
of the time became at once popular. 

Though coming into fashion in the 
hist decade of the i6th and the first of 
the 17th century this class of Drama 
held a place on the stage till the closing 
of the theatres in 1642. There was, for 
some years, an end to all Drama. We 
are precluded from guessing what the 
fashion, would have been had there not 
been such a forced end to all stage perfor 
mance. As it is we find the Domestic 
Drama reappearing in all its glory and* 
with an incomparable fulness after the 
Restoration. It is interesting to follow 
the history of this species of Drama 
further on but, it lies outside the 
province of the present paper and must 
be reserved for a future one. 

The majority of the Domestic 
^Dramas are comedies. The current set 
in with Tragedies and rising to its 
highest in the wonderful success of 
Heywood in his Woman killed with 
kindness, ended, it seems, with comedies. 
The reason is not very far to seek. The 
foibles and weak points of society offer 
very good situations for comedy but 
Romance or History offer better sources 
of really tragic situations. Tragic events 
when represented on the stage may 
sometimes grow disgusting as in the case 
of the Yorkshire Tragedy. Moreover 
the success achieved by Heywood wa*^ 


very great and it was very difficult — nay 
hardly possible to surpass him. 

One wonders that the greatest genius 
of the time, Shakespear has left us- 
no better example of this class of 
drama than the Merry wives of Windsor. 

But it must be remembered that his 
imagination was a very comprehensive 
one and to him the recording of the 
doings of mere men of society 
would be poor work. Instead of that, 
he created a world of his own, the 
inhabitants of which sheak to us through 
the mist of centuries and lo ! we 
understand them. He was for all ages 
and. climes. He was a poet — poeitis 
— maker. “It was the union of the 
most consummate judgment with the 
highest creative power that made 
Shrkespear the miracle he wa.s, ♦ and 
this very creative power impelled him 
to look for his characters in his mind 
and not outside. Yet if we will look 
for them we will find in him also topical 
allusions which if collected and well- 
construed would give us much of his 
own views of the society of his clay 
F*or “ the Dramatist may be wridng 
for all time: but if he is to filla theatre 
he must clearly adapt himself to the 
tastes of the living and the present.” + 
This he did and no more ; and we don’t 
feel sorry for the result, 

Girija Sankar bhattacharjya. 

* Craik. 

t Leslie Stephen— English Lit and Society 
in the i8th cent. pp. 55. 
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citfirs-fifl 'iifa?® 5 tai faat9f.Sj(-^Miirlit 
^l«a ^f^ta afat<{ ■stat'i asfaatcsj, fai^ at^fiaiia 
^iltu is'ofi I'll '®itc!? sura 

^raatm^fi ciffi's-rifi ai ^taitaiitai taut 
-sritfl® 5latcf I i?9f 5f5iia ’aiatt?a 
“«nfaia « ^iit®" itacaa “■statiV’cs 
“c®tfnifta ®i3ritni” 'Staa[i9 <Mu<i 

ifVc® Kfatai I a^«f i5tia icii 
itiiaia '«a'ita ^itati ^ica i f»isu?a ca 
i?1 «(®t» faiticafu ‘SJatiatai laf^s abates, 
vji ''Utitfss allaic? i" >^sisj«a ca'ii« 
a«l faitiwfiJ «titaita] iifafs aa i ag«t 
laticaa iis faiticatii •aata f®, ®tai 
atfa® a^i i ai®1« <^ifaicaa if^iia 

^ia ca^ti '2>ati i ^i^icaa ■statiatai 
fiatcn >iff®atfn4®i 'aan ^ai ^^f«atri® 
-^itafatlt it«[ I ( «> ) 

’(tita 5’5.«f ucaia ■2^^^^9ca a^sf latia wfa- 
wa i«ti ca ?iTa^1 ^faati^i 'Sfata ■?«» 
afam i ^Wa ^?aTi afait '*taM -a^it 
I'^aii laca <ii^j&afar i^ai c®at afiis 
itai ^la 11 1 aa^i latia faf«^ « 
iftiii" ifiiiia 'j^a iw «>« lifa ca 'sTfi’fi 


faatc^i, 'Bfai cafaai ificsi? ca, atafS r®8 Taa 
ac®a acai iifa'jcaa asii aici f®if5 a« >«« 
'fla^iafS 16311 ca f«i(8 as ®tata acai 
“atcaa? filsta” asai acass'^ca iwt«, lai 
asaa aaf aata stia ^ca «fi»ita i laslaiB 
«(?atca iifaicaa asti caaaHtf itci ’aiai 
caaaim itti, <>«» ai »*» l^ti i >«as fia- 
itcia > 2 iai‘iisatca ’iita'icaa ?fti aici aai -as 
asesa, ®aa ®^itcia ■sisfis fiaanfatca lata 
aaii as^iat ^aiaia i la a>ai9 a^t aatiaci 
s?at$ 0t?ata csli ifaattViia i asfai i^ii 
itfaicaa asla aic'-s -a? ait5 fsa fsa ac«a 
caiii« ^a^fS $1111 ai6is iia casti ^insatrai 
aaii atai aaf'fs ai a^ca, ssiaa i^ia c^ii a® 
att^ atca 11 1 (3) 

'iiata ia»a aicaj ca iiiiiu;; faaifti ■aa? '^f®- 
attaas asiiasjsta ca test laiia a'laaifki ®tai 
la'll aiaa '®taca fa'll ®iai afics Ufa in 
VI cafaai ^ata fasra vtacs aica i aa(i 
aaiicaa a®t$aica iifaia vacaa sc^a f®ii« 
a'i.aa ^caa itfa^'s atalfa'cii i '$aii1caa 
$i 2 tif«cs vacacaa ■S'^sa at® ’ivcaa ita 
ca'aai a?«tc«j i «iii«a6fasi at6"ir® cit«- 
^tf®ii®i aial^iia »na$ -siaa ®acacaa ita 
vraatc^i I ’IfBi a'Mca 'jva afaai itii 
ail aaiicaa asiiaua 'Siia ®acaa itfaicaa 
411® 'fiBi ai caM® a««aa ica a'^aii fen i 
ai5”if® fai ail «tia vacacaa ®ii fifiai 
vrat® itfaalcn, sn 'lai® iifvci <aac 1«J 
a?ii f«ri lan? itfwia v'|v caai'^f ai lai- 
icaa «ttiaiat'6i tifiai asfaai at^c«i i atatai 
«ttf®«ftsjlf®ati ^ca atfiai fiadwtca ?fr®ata 
^tcitsii ifaai itcvi, ^tatai ^tata ruling or 
test aiai vfacai fvii tat? fast?;, atatai 
«it»if®afci aLii atai a®icv fa$® vfac®’« 
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i[«? sti, »iw f’** ««tc>i *n I 

W«w 5tc^ *ttta m, ^*i"it3j^t5<ti ’f'l’i 

c’fti? "itr««iiwira^ unit •tfirni »tl5tf?c*i*( 1 
CT»( 'Bit’t ^fasi ^«s?c<ril iJis? ’I'lasi, 
'St^tf'TW? Jiff’S stfJ 

’ffiiTi 'iti^ I "t® «t« c«rtf^«r»if^c« 

c^»itc^i “at«i- 

>iwii salt? ^^c’lt'f^siii^rtijtfiiM siuwi 

stem? ait^5 ^®t^? CT’ii’#‘i: 

'*>i«lW? •f’nt’f c^r«Ii'^‘t: c*)\atfl c<f ^"1'f‘ts 

<l>ltV’ I'SItf'f I f 9|«t«lf«t® f'BSf 'jait’u 

1lw w ^15^ I '8'*lt5 ’n 

sitWtlB’l «tt^l ^rb^B f^«I, ^t5ta 
*fl I (\f) ^^9 J(5t*t5 ^ «t^f 

??5f« ‘ii? ^<1 

fni’i'StNt ^f»i?i if<'s ?!!5tc«[ I f ^csi’<a 

®t»l CnRj»I C^, 

«t«W fsi’bfe 

*ltt I 

CT >1^1 ’jfintff, «t51 'Stan ^IftJ f«f5(1 
ftTOI C^t*i? ’Il*<»? *?tt I '9 

f^K’t W«tl*lt5l 

sJtl’TtW’t »f5t» ’1tW5J, ?tl*l 
fs»wfl ’fHni »«ii ■at’fsn i (a) 


“f •jaiftr«r rw) ^f»nii fe?tl5i sri Orr «»»T9 

aJWtfir^lin ’I’ff'f® 5ti*i 

ai5l '•(t'»(tC?? SI'S I 

f »iawtai| ^f^5?ifn«F siw I" 4tsni 

«'5€l5 n^tWtPJItS ^t^l’^fil- 

5lff I CT^IIl^si C^l 

?»iaip?a C’Bt’i 'St’it*l ^9 C9ts? 
al5U9 '5<t5| t^ta 

^•la? ’IB'VI TE9|^<(!i1 *1^51 ^19, “«ftS” 

“c'f»r’ t5t^ tfi 

f<l’?I»l«iar, «Srf«^tfn9 ^f^- 

^1 >1’lt«fr^l'(^ 9^9 «fif^ 9.\- 

9tt«, St® I 

^tfWlC?9 «)f9W '5«.9'? 9 

gt’s*! ^itsiks? f^tfi 

9far 'ittc’m « ^^littaa <^r®?ir»j9 'swa 

'wrra’Pi?*! f5|«rn >aa^ a^^ft’ftwa a5*« i (>•) 

Jtataja aj^iaia aaiaf ^lafHa af^i r*ifn- 
att»^, '5fai r?a ^?ai w ^b»i ^faai ftfaw 
'Bt*! al® 1 4, Nrta ^»i5a fai, 

ai? Biata faeta ^faatc^a i ?ata 
oias# %araaa faata c^it^ aarai 9fac« *(tfa- 

i*1f ai I >»•« ^iti^ awa 'afaatfS^^ catatl^a 
faajl'B af^’Pta f'aa atiaa “Tlic Kushan Period 
of Indian History" ataai 'Statw fafaitfeaa 

ca, 9% ’?fitc’«f ’^fefa^f atatffcaa ><at 
fata catf^-^faa^ca ataaaat^tca cat^^ta 
aiaa® at'®, aata a) faapata aw i b»>b titw 

<Staata ®tata “A History of Fine art in 
India and Ceylon” ataa* atOJ fafaCBlfa, “for 
reasons to be stated in the next chapter, I 
now. take the most probable date of the 
accession of Kanislika to be A. D. 78 . ( p. 99 . 
note i. ) In all probability, therefore, the 
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coins were deposited not earlier tlian A. I). 
130. Scibina having assumed the title of 
Augusta in 117. This evidence, not noticed 

or considered hy Mr harmonises 

so well with his views, based on inscripthins, 
that Iluvishka reigned alone from *\. I). r:?3 
to 140, Kanishka having died in the former 
year, that at present \ accejH that theory of 
the chronology, ( p. 356 ). 

“Indian Antitiiiary” 

«t5i I 

j??* intn '!»! I 

fVsrj*f C»i1® 

’ifiies fsr^ts ItCI 59 5?rl l «f9tHtC«l3 

.5ffW5tni® ^»ir 55tl9 C9 «fv1‘l 

'St?! 5tC^KT*t9> I 'if5t9 

j|f5® I 

“ICpigraphia Indica’a 'StC’tS »tti 

®f981 5n«s», '5t51 5?C»I 

»lt9l «t8t*!TWa mf'S fsir^C*' 
5^® I 9?t*t9 C9t*( 59 'Sl9t'5tl99 ^9| 

I "Indian Anti<iiiai y”8 — 
>*t55 5tr9 ’fl? «tcn C9 »I«915 'St9S|ft» 5?9tf5si 
^t5t? CWf59tC'gH I '«t9t*!t’t 'tM9t9i9<Cl9 C9 
strtKt»I1 r59tC5*!, '5t5t9 >ir5S 51515191 
«t59 sit55t9I1 f5»Itl91 wf^C*! 'St9I5!tC’l9 
^ni »ltf9l9!t I '^'QVt^l^tC*! ^5lf9t"t '9 

Kranz, Kielliorn, (icorg Jtiihicr, 
515^^ C'*tl'1t»l'St'8t9^9, 59'*t’lt5 It^t '2t'?fs, 
5t5*t "fSt^i 9^5151, "ISW? 

£»l’9®9f‘l '«!CW C9'9 r9’9(»IC9(’t/, 

'8t51 99(5 95t*tC99 5919« T®! 999 

•ltf9C9 I 9'?5 95(99 ^lf99C99 9Jt*J« 

9l5l9l 9f5Cnt 999^1 ’99J919 '9f89tf5« 9sf9t«9 


®T51 5tl9 '*(519 ftl59, 9(5191 9(f5C®ra -il9( 
'»l(9(f5£9fl »(9 i5'»19l 99’l^lf99M9 
9tr9« 5l® I 995 99119 9199, 

9f9C®t^9 f9, £9(1(9 ?«« '?i(t9 f9«t99(C9l59 
9r«9tfkC99 l” r® '2t9tC‘ffl ^19 f9«fl 9sr991 
>59®5(®(9 ^fs5lf995 >5* I'll 9f99H59, 9?5 
95(19 ®(51 19)51 9f99l £9f99(ffc!C99 f® ? fsfl 
9C99, "£9ir?«f9fl •U(9tC9'9 9*91(9 b-S* 

91C® 'l^l*. -^iro 'Jim f9(5t99 9(» 9£99 I 
9((9 95119 £919, £l(f9®-f9flC® 9*91(C99 

■9f«C9®-5(9 1lt9lCi?9 ®t51 «H(5J? 9r99l 9(9(1- 
£99 f9! ? <il9i1 £9(9 CKf^^-firi if? ^(f9»® 
5?91 «ltC9, ®151 5*C9 ®t51 '95tri ■S)9tfl® 59 
9(5 I 91(» 95118 551 9'98 >1911 9>f8C9 ^l5 
'99111® 9(9lC1(f9Hf 99U®8 5119 919( 5*91 

fe6c99 l” hs) 

•il®1?1 99(£9l59t9 «I'^I919 95119 9(51 

9r99lC69, ®15«J f?9f6l® flflCI ®t1 55® I 
“coiiimoii sense view” 9r991 9® 5(C®, 

®?99tt9 £?r9C® C9£1 “£9'(5i( 9’I1(99?1«" ifiCI 
£<l(9i9’9(91lt 1(98l59?1 1911591 1(£® I 9T(5 
95(19 £9 '9'<'5t5'l ®f89(£59, ®151 «(9r95lt98 
'9'5 9t5, ®151 '«®(9®l8 I 9®f99 1(18(9- 
9«1a ®(1 f9ri5®9iC1 ^99lfil® 59 9(5 ®®f?9 
55(9 919(8*1 ^>^5 9®C9 519*1 ®f8C®9 I '5 9®»l 
'?11t£^8 l-iHl^f^l*! C?Nt«C59 £9, 919(8*1 «(< 
al5l ®r8C9 ^11tW8 >3r«5(f9® ^«18 KC® 
91, 'a[®8n fl^s® 55 c®£1| I >5811 9^91 

«rt8® '•(£9® 55£®C5 I '2tlBjr99t95(‘r9 
9t9®911 8^ £?flC®Cl?9 £9, «19»I 9*51^ 81(99118 
«t99 9191, eUSIIfl 91««irif'Q9 (9859^ (9(5*18 
55£5 *1'#£9C1 ®tf98l, ®t9®1, 'll 99 ®f891 
9£8£a8 f?8( ® *195 £®t1t5)8 £9t8^9C® I8fr9® 
®f891 *198(9 ^lltWa 1tf®£8 £9E1 f®r391 

ri9tr5C19 I (59) 





f lift «i'R]'sc? “^Hra 

tti ^ftatcst I ftttcaa ^t?iwa 

^ 'Stttiirfr tstiiS •Ji9*i utm ®f5'8 :— 
“tfijtwsfi cirwi tf'saiw^ 'itt >flt5i'8 
5a 51? ct, -sirsj^iS aisfi £i5li tai ata i" 
5’l< t®!, '81? aftai aiai •sttii tai 
519 51, '8151'8 f 1^515 9f591 4195 5if9C« 5lC9 ? 
“^55« »l?i5t5 ?f89t5Wiai «19lf*f 5^3? IjCliS 
5?C8C«,’ ?51 5«J, f'Vt «H(5t5 ^5595 ^951 
iStfl flFtfl 51 59f9ai 4195 5f9C5 ?f%9ll5a 
tfflart %t9t5 afb's 9?ai 5ic5i i (^«) 

anattt 5tt9J «|ff5 f5f59lf5 C9 “f«1F559 
C5lflf'8f»|f5C'® '^ifat 519, 915115 

till r tlft 955 «95fS Ctraalfg^tH 855 
?9ll8 *l5lC9f9 481? 8tl45 fit 9f591 5C5 
9918C5 I “6151 faf^t 'S 5f555” 5f3519 
CWf'iwfSi C9, 9135 59159 8ir95lB 5l(59l r59t(i5 I 
f5C59 f5<5 r5C5? 555 5«t155 8ffl9Ui5, 855 
5«5lfe« 515 C5891 §r68 (it I >a'5^l89 5191 
ftftaicit, 819K8 ^85 f8| f? ? 51 tttia 
581519 85l(i» ^91991 ftf59lCi5 I (i8) 

«158 5151 a'?* 59159 5ft9Ui5, “5t(55C99 
4119 r«558 5'«.59 5C98 51t5?%9 >55; 5951%9 
^5(855 5l5(5lf5 8H5 9t5 9 8(9C85 l” 851(5 
C5 81£5 5tl 9t9l£i. 819U8 f^la C5 >«? f5558 
5«.59 8lt ailftal 51t 5959%9 595f855 5151- 
tlft 8U5 9155 8f9l85 I 

58ttHtr55 ®51(5 C85t 5l(5*lC999 C551 
519, 595'^ C8t58 CtH 91 5C55{99 £951 5l9 51 I 
55(515 8 4(55 5^5ttt9 «T9 4l15J8t9t89 551^- 
51598 «l|? §5lf5 C9f5C8 5(891 519 51 I (li«) 
“9tt89f5%*C8 tVltHlfat C815 9t5t9 ®'lf5 
51? *- 

‘‘5I5lf55ir5 515J^< 831 tfffl 4(81595,1 
58l5^'?tf55lf591 5891 89^)5951 »” 


9(8911 “9t589f5%9” 5t9tC5I 58C5^?tf55 
^51(9 41515 8r99t9 ^519 51? I >5? 55W “C5^'5- 
91851519” «(il95 1*19 5l9?t8l 19*91 1 («) 

“•98 8 «Ilf9l9 ^f®a 9jr^ f*lt5, «5?a5 
5851159 915* 8195 9'*915 l” 8?5t5f5 4tt5J. 
r99t55l<9 5l5«5t5 989 I 4t5l5t8tC9 

t85l5f5 C8158 .&f89ir58 8'f8 «19tf58 59 
51? I Sir Mark Aiirel Stein 88 “flt889f8%9” 
^(581 a*91 I 

5895 58191 «1Tf5 ?^C8 I81?9t9 C5*1 
8f99tr5t15 C9, 9115^515 (55 8 Sir 

Alexander Cunningham iSt^(8 4(1^5 4r588- 
r9'(5C59 5S fait®) 58l8tj8 8Ut1®5l 891 
951 I (><>) 

5*195 581919 <«?— “899(5 51591159 

5f9« 599158 C5f858C5 51515lf58lt9 9l55 
8C95” 4? ^fgia 55t8 £8(58 41515 5t? I 
9559 48195 58t8^C8 9f859llp 9158 8(9£85 
aftfl (8 5f99l 5?C8 8?£9 £9 <(«<— >«i<> 5*15 
5?18 £5f® 91 9W9 £8t5 8tl5 588 599151 
faStlt fit ? ?5t? f8 955 5515199 f9Wt5- 
558 v^f«9lf58 4(51 ? 9?5 55159 £915 59 
tat® 5C55 £9, 58I189'9f®« “9t55r9£8” tia 
4885 5.99^9 91W19 515 ^t£i I f«f5 f5*59? 
5l5t5 595(8 (i£55 51 I (iv) 

*^5(915 58£9J9 4l^m9 9^8 55159 tftattit 
£9, t®f5 9l889(9‘(t9 ^(81 5?t8 ^819 88C9 
4I51*1 8f99l£i5 £5, 889? 519 251319 8 

5C5599t5 9? “51«,1f5JlC99 £5f?£95C8 

£985 fs^tlt 8 ^5 9(591 8851 8r99lCi5, 
9t8f98 5£8 £5l? £9l5 59 815 fit 51 T 

£5(®t?59tf555 fi£55 9(591 r8 £5t?t5C5 

«nJt8881 5?£8 5t?T ?51 5(5 581 5?8, 8t5l 
5?C5 8^5m«9 5t?51t8 4(t55 8558 ?19t8 

8'|8 f9(88 5?8 5ll 5t<s.85It£99 1t9t lift?- 



'5rtr«p^?i ^t»i ^o-a 

ctcH? sic? i gt?if«f?«iaisc?‘i ^fc?a fawitfea^ 

atl^am atata^, ^'^cata aa-^iat^, csi»ttc*ia fiii’i-?ta>it5iawacai^^t: isia-tnat: i 
^ra*tf«?^c?a fac?% at«i’ti as|«a c^V sfUiitc^^B a^atf* l^af«sH%®au«f^«fcai 
asr acwac*!? as?i cat? ?a a?«f a?tla '«iaa« C5atfafa«?Tfac?fa®aai: af9tr»6a? atfai^t: i 
awa I os) ‘sac ®Waa fac^ia aian fahc® fafa® 

facaf% acajat a«caia «tii«ca a^a aaiaa atai «itc« : - 

afaaicfa «t?i ata^a® 5aa«i-'Stcatra« i (^•) ^tcaatataatatsasfaar^aiffsai acac^ 

^afacaf® acaja a«caja «ticat6ai atc’ft^t'a'jalaca’^faaia: ’jai'^far^cafracas i 

a^ata afaatfw i atfacaf® acaia aacaxa ■a'ji- at^ataacaiaataaaaTaiaffaarraaaf^ 

aca aga aatia afacacaa “ca faaa aattatsa ^iisita^ ^a^sata aaau ^:caaatcai^a: « 

aatia facas far»p®arta aaa^acaa, cafaaca ai«l9 taf'4*a csi’t ai acassatcaa at«i 
acaa 4fr®ata afac® atw 'aa^ai i ’aiaai auaa aca a«a ac?, ?ata*i >aaa ®t?i '^laia 
af?l afaatff, ®t?i a«T i aatcaisa aaiaa afac® ataj aaatc^a i a?a aafia fafacacsa, 
®t?i atiiata aaa r a^a a?taa afafawa siij “caa«tia aaaii •aetata atac^Tcaa ’jaia's^ acaa i 
ai5c® cafaatc^a r® ? f®H >5) acia ■i> a^ata ai«n®naa afa® caaauaa fa®i a’i- 
^ccaa ^aifaaa aacai faf*®® ? afafacaa ca mc? attaa aa ; a^saft aaiata c»tc«fa aaatafaa 
caaatcaa ®ai fafa® ®tc?, ®tata ana a« '«ac >iiac caaata cstcesa aaa®') ^af® i" ai?® aatia 
a^ata aiTaa aaa ®® ? a^ata Ti'faa ^ '®rccaa faarca wtfacaa ca, atatcaa afas c®f«icacaa 
’5c^tat’?,at?ca laata 'sttcatsai <afac« aifa a;?; ataifia i ®«»aat«»-a«.aat« aaa c®t»cacaa 
acatfa^af® a«caH a^3®ca a9« aaHa afa- fsfa no a’»tc‘a = a >>'0 fasata 

c®cfa-“caaafa v«8 facataauataa aicaa i” f»icaai ?®atc a'aata a«.aatc»a •tanfara 'aaai 
a^® aataa Paaca sifaiaa ca, ^5® ir»8 1; caa- 'ttata ai> a's.aa aca 'alsfa'gs atatfecaa i 
aia facataalcaiaa ^iaatfstaa i A'cxiuidn ^®iia aafata ataia^ua ae.aatc«»a aaaiafa® 
CunniiiKii.-im ai atsf! atcaisfata taa aiai ata- aif®* fscaa i -itatca! taaica a'^aau«*a «icaV 
att^a, ®tait® r®s «(tca ara ai i ^laifa® ai)aa< aaafafa® ajf®' aai at'tc® atca y 

ivsa araaicsa ca caa»it«icacaa a:^c5ra-®TJr- a^ar a5t*ta caNc®f6 ai ^faiai aat- 

ataa aaa cHasu^ i r®fa aaa aaia ec^aa 4a6i fa aaiar^aa ®faaUfa i 

®ai afaatff caa ®aa c®?^ taata afac®a a?-na ca)$atwataTa faf’acscisa, “aajatcaa 
ai ca, cataia #a 'aia a®tafta ^^tct fa®ata afa® «i®i?t4-af« c®tcaa ca aaa ®af^® 
f«caa I ^tta aaa a®^'? aai®tca c®iacaa a^atfsa, ca^atc^a aatata? fa®ia «tas?(aafta 
ata-at 9 taj 'atapaa afaai aaa ® ^taf tg* aac®9 ( b-ss '^fttc’ai ) ®taatacaa 4®!? 
afaara afaarf^caa i >ai? ^ISI acaca c®t«f- cmc® ®t?ra afaea at'sai ata i a?Tata« 
cacaa acaaata cacaa ®raitaa ® catfa® fa^a 'aaata'ifi, c®Tacacaa aai?a)t® acacaaia- 
fafa 'atfa?® a^atcf i >fl®aj®t« caaatawcaa cacaa, ca^atc^a aatata® f«caa i «a« a?i^ 
^a ® 12 S*ttaca s— . aai®a ( i>so '^itcaja ) >a®atfa ®tJ(ataa ?^i® 
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<iisn 9t9,— f^'SI 9»i’i'<fi 'a C9t8r- 
a’l TOW9M9 ( 9t9ar ’Itw? ) 951- 

9199 rSCT9 I” ^^9 '5t^t9 ^"199< 99iJt9(?|- 

9*119 9l99f9^ 9?9t9 9ft9lffl»I9 

C9, «l’lf*tl9l C9T9 59 'a«l9 C'8tW9 999t9f9’5, '8996 
•l't»ltC99 =519 f9^tf9’5 59 9Tt I '099 

C'8H99 <lj5 9C5Br*ttt99 9199 f5€t9 '99lt^’5l 
9: 9=8919 f5C99 I =*1519 f9®1 999'Sl 

=6 9l5ar’11l99 999t9r99 f5t99 49? 9: 

f9«9t9 f«C99 I f9=^9 ^9^9'#t9 0(9=8195 9159*- 
999 9l5W9n99 ^91 =8199199 ^?9ll9 99(91919* 
991(9=8 9f99l(5t99 1 t51 5^1=8 f9 091*1 59 

C9, 99(919 099 C=8lt»9 99919(99 9jr^ r5t99 I 
9999(1 WO «i: 9ir9« (5199, lr»!» ^199 

*3[l^ =81519 9=51 5891(59 ; 5191 9«.9t9 ^991 

=81519 =33 f5'^9 ^9^9’SU5 0=8l5l9-9l9lWI9 
9199 9W =9r«f9=ff Cane'S 918 I 9949 999=81 
9C9«9U99 9lt9I9 0l9l«98 95 589lff 199 I 
851 581=8 0911 581=815 C9, ^9=tKl 0*19 C=8l(9a'8 
999l9r95 9r=S' ^199 I 5=5511 9995H f^l95 
9155999 099 C=8U«9 99919(95 9lfv 58l8 
91199 91 I 09*5915 9155999 '«#9-9l9 (58(9 
9195189 999l9r95 f5l99, =81519 019 =33 51=?t- 
9lri 9I95;5C5199, =81519 C’’i(3 999=81 019 
(5l9t5r99 49? ^1519 0t9'(af (9=^9 99=^l9Kl 
9l5ar9l9C5C99 ^^(9 9195 (5C99 I 9=9919 
5198 019 C«1C99 99919^95 58c5 91C99 91 I 
959 95199 f9ri9ll59— “C«1»W9 91?l591l5 
9C50r 91t99 C’rtllll? 9519195 fl=^9 999^9=819 
»«6 9?9159, ^«(1«, IrS!* 'll 51=19 451l(9 5ll- 
91919 0=^519-919 C5l9 5=^5 1=891199 9«199- 
91=81 9?1519 9f85 5115 r (55t9 59^9=819 
C5l9 51591919 49? 9=8919 5l9 98)5 5ir955 
C519 Clt(55-fr|f9 91 5t5'1l9t9 019 C5l9 5=15 
1=891199 9919199 5l1 5ir955 59 9l8 I 159 


95199 05>tl9 49? 9l99?l99' Clt(55 f9f95(9 
918 5r991 iS(r55lf95 9199119 55159 5f9CT • 
519 59 I (i^9 59^1=819 5la9l9C9 9155199 
5=|5 1=891199 115 99151:99 Cl 511 (9(l5 
5U5 J— 

"5»r9 51515(9 3l9l=*l 915519C91 95l55lC9l 9J I 
1*8 519(9 (957 9111515) (99915 1=8? f 
8519 9(55 t — 

4911=955 555=5 *rs(5f9t| 

8; 53119 f9(l95l(9095: I 
f5=5l 99109 55 =^8^ 5l9? 

551 11? (19991 =518915'!. «{9) 

^=^9 tlf999 1l9l 1l(59l9 
9U*fl 91 ?i 89 C9t9 99t55l9? I 
(9.r^51 959f59Tri9^ (l1=11 
55(99 (051155 f99TlC5li: ||(i») 

—(9(59151159 Cl19lfl99 01(5 I 
48 019C5H59 (95195 (5^9 

9IIS189 9r959-Wl95 I 9155119 (l^tl 911- 
5 c 89 9?t95l9 15 5(991 53*1115 1=89l9C5 99lf55 
5f99lf5l99 I =815191 9l|l8-9t5 =55^9 Cll(9C*59 
9151C11 (15(9 911s 8C5 =81519 f9=5ffl959tl5 
f95lf'S5 5(991(5199 1 58 591 flC09 1159-59 
5la9l9C9 (9fl5 5lC5 

^'!.5°(f9I5l'?59f9? 551111(? 

19(5 = 3(15 59#99l11*f? I 
'f;^lf5999 15911C515 
Cl(l'§l9(^919l5 fl9? 1*fl9l? II 
=3819 919 951=^9 0199 r«9 599 C5l9 9919 
Cl(t=S’<95=f5 499 r5fl59 5999 I 

6l(^?l(5 99C9J9 0=51519 11(5 95199 

(5*81191 5(915159, ‘‘S99?5l{9 51991 45^ 5ll 
(59*191 5(915(5 I (5?11 5«.5=|5 95- 

315*1 51999 95^9 C519 5 11 4 98)9 C5l9 
Clt(55 (9(915 91591 919918, 851 519 =1(5181 1 
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’•^’S 

♦rtfiintff, 4^ «’<w Jftsttwi 
m ^wl ’(CT s« 'St^ tt^tt?? fsi’ffe 
fltutt^rs fiiwt^ >«? «, ^IW ’1«l'9t«li1 'Q *t«VT9? 

«nw vnw '*tJ?t^i f’f sTw’! ?” 

wH5 «t^li ^51 »i?3t5 

?r'5 C?FlJ!8tt ‘«f^t‘l’ 
^f*r5i tSl? ?ti'® *ftw ^1 1 

*1? f!f« 

10^ c’H’T at*l c’l'tc? 

at^l ^s?5C*i3 ^«fi ’»f?i SJ1 1 «tif?»r3 <f»nii 
C^t*? ^t«H ffC»|S» *11 ^1 ?|C'5 

^«(*i'6 gt’*‘t«ll ^*1 *11^, 4 ’i'«it'« «rtN w^ni 

^f^cs *ltfit *11 1 

*itf? Cf, ^tf<rl5t ^1 ''tff^l.u fe^iffirdt^t 
C^fR Tfwfii ’«tf«'» ^1 ?lc« 

C’l^C? gw RT*tK*1 W* *1C«R«tst<K <sRt«l 

W *1t^ I *151*15 W ’tffssi 
C5r*IC5*1, Vincent Smith's '»1tfirlC5a *5f«r5 

f^tR ’»r5I5J *lt«*1 *11^ I (5«) 

%t«it»i?tg ^c'lfit’iRrra 


*j5tM Cir*t1 515, 5«5 5? ^55T5 gilt55 
^1^51*15 Rif? tlR I 'S1515 «rfW55 *(C^ 
^5*1 JfR** 5^51 W5t'55 ^t*15( ^R WR 
«11« 5t5lfs»I I *^*15 gl5iC5 C*t^ ?tt5C*15 f5555 
1*155 CT51 515 I glW g^F'tlfsi ^5f55 all I 
5?f '« •5?(155 55C5i C5 f5555 <*t»fe« 
RiCf , gw 5rt5l5 5155^ ®ir® 5?5 - - 

'*tRS5tI»I W5[5lf5-«tWl5R5 f5f^ 515 
f5lfe W5 Rl^® 5?C5 5? ^5 Wfl® 55515J 
gitr igi5FT5 5 ^t cifw 5i^c«!5 1 5555 


'Still* ^f5*r, “Hinm: Rl^fsi R1511* 55H 
*15 ( *1115 55, S|g 55?lt55 ltl5 I *1111* 

Rifl '51551C* 5*1 *f55 r I**.* 511* '515* 
*15* *51 5f55 g5l 5f5l5C5 'StHl* g*5lf5 
C5'l*1 >*1*® *f551 *1151 *1^5 gi1 55^* 

*115*1 *f5r5 ^5155 1*1515 ifil* I 5^1*5 
*5115115 51 g*5lf5 C5't*1 all* *r5C55 1 
*115 Rf^rl *115 Jlt55l51 lll5 51 *111l* *1^5 
all5 *f551 (5? 551 5151 C5^ 15^*1 *151^51 
f5£55 I *55t C5t 5'*.* *lf551 Slff* 1^5 I 
®tll5 g*6l ■}* fl5 I 51 C5t iCW 15^*1 515 
*f5l5, 5«.* C5'l*1 5l51 ^*5-r5r55 *f*5l5 l^C* 
5lf55 I C5t 511515 51 g*1*> 5*1 51?155 1 
*15 5*15^ f554 1?5 I 115155 55 ®55lf5 «* 
llin 51 C5l ^*5 Tlfi ill* *5*55 *r55l 
'*l5l-^'S,5t?C55 *r«5lC5 **651, *5*1 « 51*51*5 
*lill5 all* 1^155 I f*r5 1*, ifl, 51, *tf5*1 
515 f5C*5 *f551 5W *f5l* 5lf5C55 I *1*15 
g* 5«,55 *«t* 1?C5 C51 5*5 55l«f l^C* **81 
*»1 1?5 I *1115 515 ?51 I C5l **15 

5111151 *5*1 5151 51 '551 ®«,5l55 5f55lfil55 I 
C5^ 55* at5l 5155 5ll5 till* (">) I 

g^ 51? 15 ^551* 51, 5*55 gt5il55 **1« 
11C5 *1115 ®«I5 C551 515 I ?r5? *151*5 * 
*t?T5t55 at55 51*1 ; aifi* i^nR til l?l*? 

(>) Mui/s Stwshif /J i/v, \'nl. iii pp, 405-413. 

51 « 551155 55C5r i«55 51*1. il«H5 5l*1, 
I«f55'l5 51*1, I«f55l5 5tf551 « 511*151 ?5f511 551 
515151, 551»15», 51* %511, fllHlltPr Si* I 

St art Doctrifu’ pp, i 64*^, ii 139, 3F3. 

Prchistoyit Man is^- Ucast^ pp. 45, 46. 

/h olftvnts of the Future p. 1 4. 

Early History of Manhimi^ pp, 90, 324 - 31. 

33^ 347- 

Arctit Home of the iWa fj pp, 379, 385, 387 

388, 389, 
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l^evb 


’Ml ^•IT? ’tc'i *i^aisEi 

’»f?»tfft»i^ I f«f^ eariun? ^t8H i »«^t.t^t'r 

i«8nr«itc‘t8 

f8881 c'f'll 818 i ^«ir8-®'8' «f»l?tt8W8 
^«ttt I ^8T8 ^T31, C88 'S ><188 
»I'8]'B1 '6 C8Wt^ ^tBt8-8H5l8 ¥f(8CT8 
<lc^'erM8ts» iVii >i9i<8i'a 

(’ll! »1W 9ifBT3-8?8?tl58 ’imS’P 'Q *(8 I 

a\\ C*!? 8^*1 ^t5t8 838815 «f'1C«8 

'SJBf»!« fS[9I, '5«,»|8C5i C^FtH (818 
f5851 C5C? 51 C5t1 ^8r88> m.% ^1‘81 tStW 
ifSiff'S 85 11 1 5f8l f85 ^tlS, ^18tC'5 15*1C85 
Itll 1118^ 5f8F'$ 8tl« 1TC5 11 I >ilt f85t55 
91tC1t61t5 ^ttl«»tf«5 «lTf81 5t’l'?^ri5 ^Fll 9(t111 
^fl<5 85 I Cl? 8«ltBt -All 4861 istit? 
11^15 11'S15 lf5l'B 8?5tW I «t5T 'S 'SI'StBI 
«Ht'55 ^t18 8#t^ Cl? 11irt5 51t8tC1 4111? 
H1881C5 111T'a8t5 118511 8r55tC®1 I Cl? 

181 f^5 f»a 1C851t5 815iC1 f8f85 5'58tC88 
fe«.*ir55 8?5TCB I 4?t1 11^11815 14 8TI85 lf®^8 
f8855 a8''S 9?1 (\) I 

(8) f«8r»lf88 1[88«r»IC8 15^185 58C8 C5 581 
r8881 C551 515, 85555U58 ifwa 1^1 48C1 ?88 
5 ?i:— 

1815 1111 I- “55185 ^5 ■«t'* 58 M 5 T 5 >l 85 l 15 5 C 55 ^ 
1 irT 8 ) 155 C 515 t 5 l 55 f 8 I 111 «WMC 5 r 51 I 58 50 ; 11% 
llllH I 5 5 ltl 5 t» 8 <t 5 I 51 1 t 5 f 551 tf 5 «(« I 

81181 115 l 551 ^tf« I 85 ? 5 l; 5 = 1 l: «81 r 5 C 5 ''l 5 r| 8881 
ItSfireHfl 1 851 C 8 IfftflRS I 5151515 5 ! 8?5 
851 C 51 51^1 ?5 58 T 55 51 ® 85^18 558 45 5581 Pllf8 i 
* • * 5 85 ?riC 8 51551 C 1 C 5 I 81 5 558 

%l 91 t, 5 ,l 5 I 88 ■JC 8 5 H: 1111 «f 85 C 515 U C 8 t 58 - 
5)851 I 5 f 55 f 85 »t 5 I 5151516 I 1%151 81 5 C 8 5151 

If 85 il 5 I* 

5518158 , 551 ^ I 

*St( 5 %-'^l 55 t 1 »J 55181 555585 ^ 5 * « 


11?lf8C1« f8151 IlC^a ^C1^ C1C15 8(C1^ 
aiC 5 ClfU'S It'SII 115 I 1'511 atlil 51'8>8 
1?t8t5'5, 1«,9t5t1, ^1«tl5'« '8 

C5?5ri 558155l5rt,5ll1— 

‘4851 885111511 f>Hl81 II 8 III.I 
881«qi5l8 558; 81 41815811518 I” 

®lf5-«'8 ^lf5% 8 885111 55 ft 5fr? 5lf81tl81 5551*11 
C5?«1 iri1’15t1 8 558151118 4?8l 15555 C551 515 1 
51811815 81515 f55|8 50111651 851 5*1511 C855 

1ti85115 155(85 pir58 5? (85?! 8f55l 0518 
5?1 I 

55815111 1 

151 5111 585'T5 <14511 (5l18i: I 
111 51131 55lt5111 851511 5(5585; I 
515^88151 1 54^8815115; I 
• • • • 

8511651115 88 84^81 fll58<51 1 
1118 11111181(5 58ft 1151181 g 
55815115 115155 lf5115 5118 (5115 C8t5 f5551» 
C551 515 51 I j5118 C851 4* 8515 ?HI5 ItW 15 5^ 
51514418 1.51558 (5115 I 

il5«t5518 1 818 (555115 511 (55(«l(58 («5?1 «I18 
l(8« 55 ;— 

“4851 895111611 f 44181 118111 1 
88l«11518 8l(65|8rt)81^]l518 I 
58J1181«^(l181t55 181155 8158 I 
$555^55(18115 585(a(51'?55; I 
?5118 (8581 (555 11851 51?l«l*, 55 — C5l 585 5l5 
418155. 55 ( 8(5 *(5'5(5145 5111. *5 ( 9(5 8«5l11 
5f(l8 8ll 8(519(6115 I 1144 511 5?51«, 885111 
ift 5151448 5tl8 $|9 5?51W I 5^ 1151855 5(15 
5(18 585119 $15118 1551 1l(51 51 a(515n'<(5 511 511 
51$8, (8(5 15. 1(411 i! 85 5111 (5115, 8151 "1?? 
5I?18W1 5818 l(5151%5 51 1(5815115 5t1l 5pl51 
4(815 8(511, 11115155 *1144 15, 1(5811 5(81t1W 
51115115 8(551(51, 8151 1fl|5W 5(55115 I 4? 

8515 $15 48?3 «818 11(888 Pt(58 1115 I 18;15 
1(58(4115 $(85115 81515 11111651 8f55t5 5l55l 5f?1 1 
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?flmifrfl t?tci ’itn® '^tcfi 

*ft?r>IV ^T?«£*|, 

^>1, etsf « «i^*i ?f^5t£>j'a ^*t- 

apw •lf'’*'5 55 t C5(t^ 'Sif’lfli 

*tt*5f«I «f»iat55Jl’F )*£»f al?«| 

4fw « 1 ^tr<i» <f»ni ■afsns *Jfcsi ‘urtr- 

S«^* ’I’lW f«a ’ll® i«<i <»fiit^ I 

<»fitrt?t*i <^C'5« -stc*i *w^6l oti» ffsi :— 

'5111 £1 ifvfww I 
f 'sit»iut< Tiic'si n 

!(i<"T 5 sitl *l'« ®C9fl» 
«fMtCf I ’ttl’Tl'HCI^ <rta? 5 (^i 8HI ciPlWlK 

fl'SlS ’ft<w' >«^6| Bt1M5 full '■rtw I 'Sistca 
cm tn Cl, it?^9f5tu .itiicni 'cit«ii 

( »tt5i i>tf« ) HIT vw iti ^fjis I ’ta 

fti 'Swricia Bt9i I 'la? ’i^.'s ’tl^»^^^1C’l^ ifn I 

F«ft firn «f« f m ffiiKI 'Sfii’iis »«»t 

^finH’n afmfilcaii '5151101 «iifi fii ^ifu j 9<^ 
'5111 1^1 ^cm fl9 11^11 111TCH1 ^r«a5i tli’1 
11C1CT 1«WH •Hill licaj C1C1 A<t1 lacilf C1C1 
'iifm 111 iffttcm I 

ll^fu^l tlfil-^^'S flUM «IH 19,'6, fl13<l« 

« '5i’5[« fii, .^11111 tic«ti. 11 is'Hi >*>■ mSt 

m cifii'5 11? I cs? ^«ti (i6| Cl, fiifiifi® mSt ii9'5 

111* *1195, win 11.C9? l,11lrtC5 11C5 I 

wn iw w— “iifw* I’cn ifilic# imum 1=^11 
“1* 1)1115 1C5 ; Cl? 99 ?1t 955 l^l® II 1*155 I 
1l5ll9 19 W 1?C'5 cm 15 mi9l1 1>IW 911 
1^5111 I 511 1111), fl'^S CIIW) 55 «* 1 ? 115i1C95 CIIW) 
9?5 I f*l'5C*l11 W111C15 lew CIW I 
ri155W“fl111-fl1111 WsCll 5 ?) I 
fl1.11 I fl<^imc« 11 fil11C15 IjB « flWCHCII 

5 W) 15 « 11 Swn^ fiiitci5 la I cm n r‘i'?c*)ic95 
iFlW 11199 5lfill5 flfl9? ClFfllW 155 irilt# fl1 
( 11 ) Hi *ii?fi«i I 

4?)C*t1 ?1C«lt-9l?) 1lf« I 19«9-I«rn I 5*11- 
CIWIW 511 m I fH5 1l1lf«15 I 


^tsitcs*? I 191 £91 , 5 ^ ijJm ^I'SI <9 9|>ft9 

ifm) funii o I ati '95*119 ifim 

Wi wflica >flt icaa 'Sir«f9i witiwi 
^r«l9 C*lt9 c?51 Its I '9*tfl C9t1 9lf9 5f*l?tt5tii 
Cl CWtISI 9i!? 99=5 91 C99, 9it9'9 t?tC9 

■99151 51*19 9f«£9 *(1£4 11 ; 9H1, Jl| 9Sl55 
lfc9l'S ^*19 91^)f5*5;fl >*I111 ^*l'69'9f»I fnf?® 
af^sift I 

>a'9£‘l «?! ®p!l« 5 t £9 1 U 5 C9, 9»l?tl9£95 

^£=^ 15 C9t«tlS f5t»l9 T 19*11 a11i£‘IS 

9l11lf59tS C919'3 5195 f9f9i 55 91^ } 9£1 
9151£'S “®9«£ fsifsifa^Bls" a? £5 C519U1^^, 
cm 115, 9'M9£9 4|41"t *t1l51£l I 

£ 1 $ 199 «iC<5 1195 1119 9f5C»I 91595 155 
>511 £1$ 1£9 '»l1^I*»lf95 «llfl9 1115l9S£*t 
«F9*t8 5?51 11£9 I 95l9l5£9 1«,9 

<151£1 1»l5*t=#I9 lie 9 9115C9 9991»t1 

91^1 f9r9i 5551C5 I >«? 119 111? 1lfw‘11£9I I 


19*113191,1*19159, ?11S11*9, 9t5l5l1, 1195511 
5*515*15 ’1511, Muir’s S>tfis^/i/ 7't.\/\ N’ols i, ii., Til.ik’s 
Aritii Home in the \ 'ed<i'i. 

M.i\ MuIit's '"hiding Ti'/mt enn it temh us ?” 

(o) J'rehi'i/orit Mon ond /wv/.v/ pj). 45 , 4 ^). 

*‘Il wiuilil rrijiiirr ;i l.)iKly nf m ientil'u: cvidcMU C 

uf tins < h;ira< t»*r t«) luako possible .1 thorough in\ csti- 
^^ation of thi* Diluvial liadilions of the world, any 
aHem])t to draw a distiiu t line between the elaiins 
of History and Mylh«»lo;,;y must in the meantime be 
premature. 

Eorty HistiO y ofMonkind p. 4 30 . 

Set ret Doitrine \’<»I i, ^ 4 ';, ii, 31 . 7 . 

Jun vttopoedia HrittXnicti \’ol \'II pp 55 57 . 

A/v t’nreiled \\)\ i 30 , ii 425 . 

Lain^^ I'tvblems of the l uturc p, 14 . 

Historinfis History (f the World \’ol, i, 574 , 

576 , 6 to, 6 n>. 





ww r» c^m ^iw ^t>i ^niwsr ? 

'BWii *t? «»»ntf^ ^w»i 

« >H3r'#l5^'8^ ^#T9 Clfi surd's 

wWl c’i'T’) '5c«f 

'B*lt5 iSt**) ^ »f«1 »t«J 
f«f 5 i c»it *l^«'«nw>l 'Bt«C 5 fl ’jw*! cifiar 

nnn t»i*j ? c^ts> 

*tica *11 1 

tfipa? ouj^ ^ti»il5*)1 ’f^i 

^ijll -eiw^ «flF'S «lt1j *111^ 1 

afl», c^iJiH, '1’jf‘ii, >it^M*i 

'9 'as|< t«t«, ^41^. »>I '«l'ff« '»lt' 1 *llf*f’ic» 

« 4f»liri CM\44 4?fini «lU4i*l (8) I 


(») 4ttsl8 ’IH’ft’f, ailf, al»lt^, 8(^t8, *tc«rfl5l^ 

« C»*’>’M’9 »H'8l« 'S’f® «^6l 8if%ll 4^1 

i^vf 4f»rai 5tr<« <^«i «iic^Hi 

Muir’s StiHskn’f 7\'\ts Vol ii pp 277- 304. 
India^ 'ik.dnit mn it huu ft ? pp, 23 -27. 

Histoty 0/ the Am ient Sanskrit Literatitrc, 
pp, 12—15. 

rricliard’s Physical History of Mankind^ \’ol 
IV. p. 35. 

Celtic Nations i -35. 

Arctic J/ontc in the Vedas pp, 2 16. 

“The Uiinloo-Koosh-Parnir ilieury, once enun- 
ciated, j-radually hardened into a sort of 
d(ij*ma ; and there have not been wanliny 
ihcorisls. who laid down the routes of the 
successive Ijands of emiijrants with as much 
confidence as if they had access to the records 
of the oflu e of a primitive Aryan Ouarlcrnia- 
ster-( icnerai. * • • * Indeed, 

the glory of llindoo-Koosh-Farnir seems altogC 
ther to have departed” 

Huxley’s if ss<y'.i VH. VII, pp 275— 277. 


^f»rai 

w, 'em ?$t»i ^f»rc« '8 

Swra 

•lf' 95 tC« I S|tS) 

*fW'5J *llfV5 1 

»iei®tt >fln*i inn's? I 

»iqcit 4iflfe?f, \t\, C*I?Ct, 

lt*i: >lt5i: «I^9 ?t5TC« '9 I i»t>tj*TtW? 

^tfil -9 9 li * 1 ^- 

«i? I c? »if«? c^h?-' 5 if?'?i, c*i •tr®? ^ifvf 

'siiic* "lilt? >nHf? f?! ? 

4 tsit? «sn>i >i?j 
>iif’ni,»n? •iHj'in’ 9 , .^‘t»in' 9 , ^u’^- 

f *(51 Clfl'IS ®»l? C»itC»? fft «J1»l'SS ?f 9t i 

cic? '8(t«iiir«Ji, 9 ^'s? c*i^ *11^1- 

«r«»T? «iif«r-»si4*t ?f»iii ’i^itia'c? «*njfe 

?i?i ^f?i*i*i I ^tfif 9 c*i»? ’HU 

ire^sfsi 

(«) I 4 ’i?n ^**i«-a6ti? 'ifai’i? ?'8ii 

f^'Sl^ ?f»l?1 «I 4 W 1 « »ttt? I 

(«) ciw— «? 'i^; '^tlintu n>iF8 ifinii 

ifiiw I I 

cifci»i. »ntc>ia, c"ic’i»i. ciiR Piti 

it) 'ififfl ''itfH- 

iJif! ifiiii •a’lii ^fill's cili ^firftw? i' ^nira 

<51:41 ^rtHCTi 

irtfiil? iW itf'S’IS 1 

C«M*I «?.t ’ift'S’tl ?^'CTi W W »ftl1 "i ^ 8® 
11*1151 toI lllttfiK»m I 'liim (Khys) SitCTI IWIl 

ii«wi iii'flSi «nc»ti in ®itni ifntwi 

-•« 'eitwi 1 fill *Hti^ 81 liw *14^1 

ftlWH «il ifiUtWi I (Rhys Hibbert Lectures, 

pp. 631 37 anti Arctic Home in the Vedas pp. |8, 

232. 2(/6, 390, 408, 409, 417. 4i». ) 



^ I j »ii^ ^iTfw w I 


f^ri^ ftwsfi ^faid CTf^w 

^C^IT C^15» Wil *fl>I^W 

’^f»rai Oi® ’tiw 5^1 1 ^t»t9i 

^fintf? 4^? »«<r5l'8 ^fqi«f¥, ’fia 

«?tr f’nus } '9*ts( »i«^ ii?? ^r«i^t3 1 

f^l|B ?1l5t ^1 ^'53W» 

«WrtCT, C»lt^ ’ji ?« ^t?1 C^ ’ifsit’I? 

'8flti3‘i nf«'Bi|«i it«t3 ’rc^^‘ti’(i5ti^i 
®'5^CT5' 'StlTrt ^^I«rtf«3 C^ r=?"ff»I ^t5«5t 
fsi-ttl «ft^ 

*fwr>1<t Nf'tflll 'Q Cltsi^j 

9^51 4^; gt^s f9<i>i '2l'?f® >i®5!ii*r 

c^c*ra «fa9 ’tf«t»(i’i> c^i? 

’ifil^lt’t ’fiSI 91?! 5»1 I 
r9C9f9®j c=9'l’?t«^’f at’««i, >j««9 af9i«i ■a^f-s 
^9f99f Sf« afJlW, >r9fst9« '9 xm‘1 tsu- 

f?is, a^f« ^9 cwt »i®i9i9 

C991 9^9 1 4^ 9®*! 'S9lC9‘l 9 t®»lC^9 

9® ^at9J 9^1® *lft9 91 (b) I 

C9«r, ^9fir9S ■sr?, 9t9tl*l, 99t®t9®, niatl 9 
»Rf9®l9?9fM '91991 C9 carta 9^9 Sfa «(rtV 

fat^ 9<9i< fsfai® caf9i« *il^, 91919 a’S 9 
«»t6t9-9J99l9tfa 99c®9 ^t9 99*1 9t9C99 aca 

9*1991, 991 Jirtai C9, 9l9l’ll'UI 9ir9r99t9 "C9, >^9 
9199«9, «f f« ftr99 t9Wtf99 «C9* ^®9 ^99 9tr99f« 
9191 «H1 ««r«n« 9il9fC9 I 9fa999 9^1* 9C*I9 

(9) -nail fan awaia ait-i nan 91«- 

■atyflnu faft «wt9«9l -ifaHjc® i Saa <«9c atfa -use 
fif^9 I cal a( '5® "itatsFs 9V al astaca If® 91* i 
•aal fa alc*l fa'? «wi®l r 

C9la1«9't 9191 I 

« 9 fia«®lfiftsilc faft ca C9 s ncaa f*aa« aatat; 
i®9?9a; Santati; If® ^mwia ,aa c®ar®fasic« i” 
4«n9 ®i9ii I 


9f»I91 9l91lf, (a) C9 carta 9®)'8lt 

^194 9®1®1, -^t^ailf^Jl 91 faisifaai, ®®9C9» 91 
9t?f9f991, »lt»1*»l'9 91 ^‘t»in« 9|991 9li95f991 
91 '^IrtTRal— C9al1l*lt ®t9t9 f9«t9 9^9 *11 C?*t, 
®t9®l9t ®t9f9 adM'? 49? ®t9®^f9l C»I^ 
cal 9f*l91 ®n991 ft®T9 9t9J I f9rt9«I 

4l «i9C®t 9991®^ 9a't 49?. 4^9fC9l gaifa cai i 
®ifg, a|fiT9], 951, ca\®a, ?«,a, afit, 

9iaca9, ®9at®, frttfaa, a?a9t, a1<®ai, caai- 
fsfa 9 a^tsari ai'? r® C9 a9s*i affaai aifa 9(f99t?i 
caaarafl gl', ^faiai aitj a®rt^ 4| aafa 

995C99 ®f9 49? ®t9®9rf ®|® (\r) I 

c^^iB®! aiai9 9 ^®C99 glairt ^aa^a* 9 «®a- 

91 4i^f® ®®®'9fai ^®afaa 9'^ cai9V9a ®cai9 
9 -ai?91 call 919 9(fe, f®l ®191 9f»iai C9, ’*1111 
®9i 9ti« ®ta®9rt a^tfaatrsrta, ®t9ta 
C®fa if9T9 »tt«91 9fa 91 I ®C9 «tt^9 adli fa’?.- 

ai ca, aaca aata ca^ a®»i cart aaama 
®fac«9, ca f99ca c®t9 ac-aa aii i ^gaajifcacn 
faaiaaacai f'caa c®H aliiai ’jfafiatta atfa® aa 
9ti, ca? ®tart aat^tac® ®g®i aa^acaa ca^- 
atfa®ta ®ai aft® i cat a®a cart ca 
a®a '«it5ta-9i99ta 4i6fa® f«a, ®9.aa«t «irti- 
faifai v ®C9 «9ta «rtlj«fif®a ^«9 f®aica 9t»i i 
lacwaa airtriimam i 

^B'si'SI® ataiaa F^frams, a*l»tr« atfa, a»l ® 
•i^awaai Jiai fiaiaiaifa aiai i 
(5) iFs’icai •»«> I «i ^ii®?9)i 
(V) faaa®: ?c®i Fm i 41®cacai aataiF®: i 
J!?: aia^c® alata afaiBi aacasaca « «> u 
®tfa®i H(wla)i caawt® aaiata i 
'jaanwham ?ac«9 1 Fiawaa; ii «a ii 
afat: ®«cat9ai(^afif; ac’rt«a; i 
fraifacail ®«9i®; aa^cn^aa? a «o g 

FaitaM. •» a?i, »a ®a)l9 i 





[ 5 ^, 




I 

C'Sl'l 5T5 ^T^UH ’fffl 

t‘tI C'*tW4 ^5, 

'«5 'Bll’l '6164^5 

C^ 15«1 4 tfl I 

«! ’ll® BW’ ^C»I 

■Siq fsiHf*! ^T^»l «ft1, 

^tl5 C'SCn CS(15 C*^CB 

c«t5tf<a 'I’ll 41*115 I 

£5 »H»I «l5*t 

’^C&lf C^WS =ffil£« 

4sHtf ait«| CsifsW 

C tl5tf5 <^5 £5st5I»I B5*l I 

^£ 5 ^ 1*115115 


f?«l5l >»1» 5fC5 5l!r1sil3 Ilf5#l5 n55-f,i»I 
C5t5»I ^5ltftfl £^15*31? 415^59(1 *1515 

£5151^5 4l 51*? 51*?1*? r^’ll 51»l15 £5*11 
5f554fCV 5?515I<» ^5* 55 ^1515-51I«5 f5?«'S 
£«55 5*H*J I 5l«1 5f»5 f55? 5f55 4f5 5l9l- 
5111*} £Vl5r551C55 515 ^'e^! 5?155 I ?9l5 
^'SIW ^15 5C5l f5^‘l £55 ^(5l5l 'S^ 55^ 
«n1tHl5l 55 ^55 f5lC55 «?9555 
5^5lf5C55 I 

>«f5l» ^1515-5191 «5555 f5<W5 ’3^® 415^5515 
f55fl^ ^541® 5?155 I 5f5l® 5lf5C55 

£5, “£®155155 ^®Jl515-£5t® «5f5® ®f5515 

^15131? •555® r5l5 ®1555 5t®l 5«5® ^(551 

*tl&in-®£5CW5 ^f«»1C55 •51155 5f55 «|V 55515 
51®ll1f 515^1® 51«llt? ?W51 at (•••iPl®) 
•5*1515 faPi® t •:£•:; 


£55, <551 ^5l<r1wa £5 £5t1*l« '•■ffSlfl? 

<^ 5^T? 51®I '*t®I*f5 ®r?l® ftf® aim*)” I 
<551? £5S1C5 £59115 £5SI5lTf5, 1?®9l1 ®9W®9 
5t^4l-®m ff9 ®95 £5155 ^5151199 ’9ll5 

5^5 51 I f®f5 51^91 ^Nl® *tlf99l'8 <a®15l 
®115 r®5 51 5r59l 9f554f9 5W 5559 >*tC55 
«®I’f5 ®f9l® »9955 f51l59 >ttf<S •t£55 £<*191 
®f9l55l ^5151199 •(l£5n it1« 5t91 9f5551 

®t59l’1 '5rw5C5 91191 ®f9C55 I 

9r554l9 '51595 91^ 5195 ®f991 '5l£5l551 
9;9®1 5f9®t15 ®9®J £51515 55l9 559 5119 
'5159 555 ®r95; f®1l 9f5591 5951 ^95^ •rr9®l4 
9f9£55 51 ; r«f5 ®lf5l*15, 99® t5t9 5191 5:9*- 
5^9 £51l®9 £®15'9 59r®5r® 5ir9*l® 5119, 
9®9U 5®^®1 «19555 ®9lt £59: i ^19« ^59 
®1919 5191911C4' 51 •tlf591 £’fl9l 54l« f®f5 

'5119155159 519®!®* ^f5l® 55Hl ®f99r9 515« 
®t9T.55 51 I <flf9l® '5IC9l59l8t 59:|’1 9lC® 

®W19 ?5*’l£59 55l«5-9®t« 595® 9?91 5lf®59 
9?155 ® £9 f ®5 5C99 <Slf« ^5®- 

®19 •f’f® t95, ®l9ir55l® 9*41 5f991 9l^»i1 
?55l® f5£9t^ 9555 « £5515f®-5W 995 

®f9l55 ; .«91 £9lt5'lf1 9^9 51519 51^5 ®f991 
35f'jCa9 559 ®^E4 5f®59 15*41159 ^£®T5 

®r9l® 5lf5C55 I 9r559l£® 5^91® 'SI®Jl9'S5 
®19919 •51 f5f5 £af9® 9^5 I 9f554:i 951 
5519 <a4 51915 9191519-551C5 *155 5f9£55 I 
59* 5t5J9 95li9®I f®f5 519 5<Sl59 9«91 
91^9®* r9£9f5I ®r9t55 51 I 

t9: 5lW9 i\rt 9f995 51^95 ®ir9l5 

419 :^951 5191519559 9^1® r9’t5 9ir941 55 
f®r99t9 5r®9J5 9191 ®f9l55 I 959f99Tl9 

£515155 5^Bar-5tf«5 5®1®1 £aif5® ®f99l 

5£9 5^5151 51515 5®15 5r®9f5 ®9lt ^1519 
^f5® f®5 I 





1 ] 

'Bt^ >ar?f«fiiij itf® 

«(<*l ’ffiin 

«f*>i '«rti«r«r -suft:! ’»3i i 

CH'ssr*? ?T5 ?ttn? *{w ?t«'« ’iwta 

’»t4l'»t1l 5t»I 

«»5»TtstI '5'^t’r«lt5'»«C«f Iff* VffJi 

( tfsi ’ll? 1?»19 >l*(W 

’uf'y rei»|!» ) ?$*! I 

( news-writer ) « 

( I’ay-masler of the foroes ) »t(f vSjif® ??9i 

»J'8?l3t? ’t^'SI'f ’jf’fW 'Stf'® ’>lK« 

??»t I '*tT*iT^ >8 >iit- 

»tt’|5J « ^t*'? 

’»tW"( >19^ '«t’9tMt5t 
« *ffftf®^ ^>|!?} >15lf®9J?tt4 »ltltC«H4 

*ff9l'SI »t«t 9f491 ?9I*IC«t 9t3f1 
’»r<lC«|5t-, ’fW’t i;C9i4 flfSI’tW 

CS|f4B I 

5t9f^ 4fa«»ii atfc^i S’lsit^ 9lt*i ^«J- 
’I3*lf9511 '9 >54? 

Jtw ‘Bftlll NcB ' 4«|9f 4f5c« *ltt4, t91 

f<ll4B41 ’ffttn *l»6tI'B 4lf441 

4? C41?t4tfe «lfs?^C4 ^'SStstl 9*- 
t»i= I f«fst 3’S‘icBii via tfras) ?»t« <ir4Pf«f4i 
4if4C>5 »ltr’H9J5? I '1’t «lf«»f4 ^^4 fs^l I 4r«4l? 
’B44'a ^4*1 441 rsf4l 59448 41 

’It9tl4( 9f9It'|^f4 9l5t C44t49IC4i '<45149 

9t4tf59I I >«? 4419 44 ‘SJ®® ®f991 

<4349 9tc« ^9^4»tTC® <«®? «r9f441 C®t4 
s*f9C® 949tr®9| (14,449 449 f®f4 49W ^^19 
4t94 ®f991 fVifrf C®44 4sffll®8 414J 9991- 

f5l»l4 I >5® f44 44->2t9«4st9t ^4f4<944 4Tf991 
®6t®f99l41 C'ff491 4"l9f49|1 49?9 fit9 4194 

®f991 4T5 414® <»f9t»J4 I 49? C441- 

4(9C® 44 >*1®® ®r4l® C4r491 '4'<fC9t9t 


^44144 'qt Ol® ’ 49 B 94 ®f 44 > 54 ? 449 *14 
>«®8 ®f 94 t 9 99 f 9 C' 44 ®*? *lf 9 at 4 ®f 9 C« 

»ltf 4 »l I 544 I 51 C 49 419 K 4 I 

49 ? ®r «49 9 ®t 9 49 t 9 ®t 9 ^ 4 ? *14 >*l®® 
9?91 C44 I 

C® « 14 f 4 $ 4 -^t'^ 9 «t ®tf 9 C 4 414^441 
\‘^ 41 C &4 *IC 4 41414 4 f ®?[{4 989141 9 tC*I 4 I 
>*}C 9 I 4 C 4 l*tC 41''9 ' 4 ® 4 ® > 59 ? 9 t 9 < 4 frf 1 C 4\®19 ff»I, 
>41 441 41915441 C 4^999 *lf 9 ®Jt 4 ®f 991 ?C 9 
4 lttS 44 ® 9 lt»I 4 41 I 44®11 f®f 4 C 44144 
44 f® 9 J 9 lC 9 a®<jai ®^9 9 f 991 <14919 44 C 3 P 4 C®t 4 
®r 9 C® 9191 5 tC 9|4 I 9 ? *ir 9 ®C 4 49 ? 9 ® f 9 *«® 
® 4 t 9 f 9 't 4 'BIRir^-il -914141819 f 4 ®C& 3 ^ 1 ® 
«ir® 3 i 54 ®f 98 t I 44 U 4 9 f 44 ^ 489191 8 lt 441 - 
4449 ^| 9 ^ 4»119 4 t 4 ® f 4 f 4 ® 9 l*l I • 4 «:*t 9 

4 l 95(441 4414 9 ?f® 4 ® 8 l 494*14 > 21 ®® ®r 9 C»I 4 , 
49 ? 4 ?f *IC 4 ®> 5 t 49 9?91 %45 ®1414 >* 1 C 4 C '4 
®* 141 ® 9^144 I * 1 C 4 <* 191 ?® 9 '^^ ®i *lt?C« 
9 ? 9 lf ?4 ; ® 194 , 4 ift 9 cal^ f 949 ’t« f 4 C® 

® 9 lf 9 ® 9 ?C®r®»I 9 r *|«1 C 4 'l 9 lf 94 tC® 9«^9 

41 « 1 I 4 ( <45149 95 C® 9 $ 9 lf ®»1 1 ® 1919 , C®T 48 

C® 14 « ®U 4 441 59? C®t 4 t 98 91 * 1141 ® ®r®aF 4 
®f 9 C® 9 ? 9 tr ®91 I 4 'S^C 4 C ®148 >*J ®19 *ta |»®9 
f ®4 41 9 C?, r®® ® 14 t 4 T 9 l 4 C 9 f 4 £ 9 J ’rt 9 f 4 »lf 9 
£44144 ® 14'44 ®f 991 f 9 a« ^f®® I lS 4 l 91 

4®*1 4 ®<fC 4 49 ? 4 ®*t *IC 4 ®.5149 4 ®« C 4 , 
®f® 4 fsi® 89 ^ 41 9891 * 1 ^ 1 ® ® 14 U 49 ®t 444 
9 ® 1 ® ® 94 ® 4?919 ^*119 f®»l 41 I C 44 t 4 C ®9 
4 ?® 4 C® f«f 4 > 019 ? 04 aC® 444 ®f 99 ] 8141149 
4449 ®?i9^ 5194 ®f9£®4 •, 4 0* 4® 

♦ 491 «1 J4?»9 ’tMt9t4 9®t9 819 fl|^9 «fl9 «|8 
*9 f**l I f9® 4919 4? 9I99I9 4199^4 9f9C*I4 I 

f«f4 fi(»n9 «fl « 181441419 4U9t’I1 9l9 4®l01C8 4ift^9- 
98l ®9®49,9 4f99t9 9<ft91 ®«49 9^419 99 41C94 
■StW ®f9C*I4 I 



■■rtptsi. i« 0 ^o I 




la's >|f ^r9»t« '5t*(T3l ^>1- 

C9I^ 4t^t*t SJ1 I 

W* « 'Sfl'It'B 

>•» f^^'e •tffl'BIt’t ’»«*! sift I 

*tlGFl «»» >a^< sreBtBI (fleet of the camp) 
nf^c'B '•raws ^'enttr sf^t^ c>!5ft?*T 
8 I « ’«(fi|>8 ^5 sfillB •(!(%« *(1 I 

'IBJM « ’fftarW'S B«WT»ft«1 stftl’ftc*! 

ftait*f-t^ ^r?w 'iTf3« sn i «ft? 

«r«TrfarpBt '5t?tftrMt» »tti»iii ’pfit's i 

ftw«t »iw '9 si?3f 

I ><t *piw 'fitri pif<rsp 

ff«I Sf1 I Sftsfl^f^ttr ^Jtr«r-'^f?'ff Bt5l 

*tf?Itff»l I »tf*n ^fftKCSf 

'BtBt?1 ^^581^ »(f?»l 1 ^t»I ^t«Etfl1 

•tfil'Brf’t '9 •ft't^ flfC^ ♦fPitff’l 

spfirn I fwit c^M»r 

W’I'B ?^»I I at «ft»tf?-^’f->tfsf 'Sffilt'f 
*fW ’pfilWSf I 

f’fffXfifsi'Btfsfn fifNstlfSf, 
a’ltar 'stn i 

gn^jar ?f»i <m. c>rt5ft>i sf^ 

^ «ft« gWSf ?t«Cf I 

?tt*!« ^1 B'«Pt3 mw ^i^- 

<»Sl 5PM51 51ft I S(CfffI P^^PifC^ PPfW 
ppr ppr ^w«ff 

c<atft« fitr<rTrr«*f \ ’ti:^ 

si^'5»f-^fsfW f[t6t *lfil<l1 
*ft*fft*ffft Bfi^ 'f'lH tif^ftfsni ^cfftr 
*ifii8fftw9 fi[»i r 

«i5pwv sf'tTfi 5fi?fr ^ff nftn 


?t^ta •» ^Ttwi afTfsf ^finpfsf 4^? 

'•f’t? tfCT? Pirtisitsip ^tfll C’TRt’l *1#) CT^C’I'J^ 
8f9i ^«9i ar’tiCTff t«9^»i <(r«t «farn9 

ftw »!tftc»|Sf I Sfwtffl >>191 »(W nw g’St® 
9tr99l '•»ai»l9 9t*l I Sl«9r9t? “5f9" «9% sfltW 
■JtIB *0 I «•• «t!l csi'fwtw <119? 5^- 
^■l?f ff»I I «fC'®19ift gt9 5tf^ 

Cat’ll '59%9 4 ▼Of >lf9f ff9I I irf9 'B9- 

%9 'Bt9 *f#39 C’fSft? ^»t9 I 

C^t^Wt Sfl'sfff *t'®sf ’I^Tf'f «f9<t« f t91 9lt>lt^- 
^tW W9«(9sr f>lt9 ^9ti> *89? *tt'^ ’It9t91 

C'St9‘l ^r9t»I9 ; fviff C91W '5l9tl«r9 ntfif- 
9T9 95«tt9 I 

^999 sftfjffffwsf ^ «il9t t9t9;!tt9 9t9 Sf9t 

'ifB 9tT« f9W#f C9f9»f ^99 f9r99 «9f^9 

'9999 Bit'S »itr9»i I »8i«t •t9f9 fen nffn 'sffiiin 

fnsff nntff ^n® c^niSln nfl^tfe f«tf99nf9- 

cnn niftn i !t»t»f ■sfffitn ilnft ft9fn»it9 
B9ns Btn I ®ntfe 5 ^ cnft^'W Bti9« 
9*99 I ^tfnn fnfnsttfn, “tBtn c9'€9tn ji's 
few ftn cn, '1t5?l 'itBH'59 fewsi nti'S's 
few'sn f^ 1 ” 

Inft 5t<9 fnnnt'sfcn 991199 nfwn 55)19 
*ft1 wnf^s I i99tt *ifi ^fn9t9 nffni^ 
fnmn «i9tn nttt® 99 ntt 1 

cntBfSt <iit nnc9 99it99 fe^n^w wnff^ 
f?n I fnwff cnrnn ^n» sii c^afftn) ( >*>«>^ t* 
w: ) 'sfftcn cntBfSl wfnwtB 9(9*1 1 fn*n- 9 ti 
Cn»rB*|f 9(999 Bt»l > ffsff’f'S ^999199 9l'y 
ntf®*! 9(99 Bt*i I 

9t»t^t9 «8t 9t9t9 C’ftfStn 9)® WftBt991 
9^ nrn'srfn 9(991 «ft999i ^tn" wtars atfi 
9 ( 9*1 495 C919*I 19199 9(91 «919 99J ftf99 
>a9f9 cstf 9f9t9 »itf^«i I wttBtn "^nni itwiw 
f99BP 9t9l cwni 9 9f C’frfTfe9<9 ^r9T«fl9J HI9t 



»i?(s«Ta ar«s- 

^Iiaa ®'9a »ifiican ^fii»i ; 

f9®sF«»i c’tfaflt’ffl ^»is(f*tc9f Jia? a'? f « 
nf® •Jt'Q c’ftafl’a *'?rBa >i?ia®t5 via 
®nii9 9itf»|9| I »taaai « 

5t«9 9fiiaia jiihi 
>£ i®ta ^sifsi a|9i I sic^'a 6'5^f®c9 

•(fa'll as!*! ««a< Ncaj ^itfa C'Siifi® a^iaai 

afai ?t»i I 

faafff c’it’t»i-i:*|5ii c^taiSlc® fi?a>ia9 '»i'i?isi 
9fa»T I 4$ Jiaca «it>ifaaTtaia Jim aa?- 

ar® a®asa® (•) =iauaa ’ifa® ^raa? »(af- 

5|91 ft9ta ^fa*! 4a? ^acufa-a^aia 5515 
ifiiatsi aifa»i i 

siatcaa ^•Jfsta't aaaisf caac-f ca^atSta 
4a< ataa caa «t«ra!tafca! 9t«ft*ita aratifta 
®ai at»i I [ ca^ifafa^ a fa? ^ta atari- 
aiSlc® a^ata aca 4a? Jiata ala^aata 
fafaia’ia a5i9 '^ftaTa-'afsaTwa '2iia*tca -eitaia 
'Sfwrta affaaraa'if 4a? ^taaicaa aia« at^aa 
aw <13 fiiasfe 431 ■^aisi'^< fafaaa ?.« c-siaa 
9caa 4a? aaial 'Jataa '«itata «iia?i 'ataaiaa 

asTaa r«iwtai ®taa ; afaa <i •taa' ' 2 t(«atat 
aar«aj5TC3 ■siaacaf ^lafa a^tai^aafa aalca 

c4aa asfacaa 4a? aaijra aat® ai^alca ®taa 
'ffawa I aata afacaa, afa »ifaia-aT® caia«i 
aafaj® aiafwja ca!ia« •«??‘f aa^i a^faai aii-^a, 
asca f'sfa ^tai 'aaij'-fa ^facaa 4a? asiaar'a 
a5t« aaj a^a, ^lataifa « aai- 

caiai aa ^fa^tc^ aatcaa ac® 

• caia»iaia Sf^aifnaai a«?*lc« "151 a*a'«a 
farantcaa i fafaausa watala atau aia a^i'Waa 

af*.aia»ra aa:a r»if''« 4lcf i ■siatafif atWa atat? 

ata aaiifna afaai aitai ata , ta a'sa, aifaa 
atari5 ^a^aaia a^'si '?iaia afaai aifawa i 


^Tata-»tf«atJi 

aa’fa ^Tacs atca i cataa aiatcaia Cota'S 
"i?a ’laata '?T4'awa 5at'»iaai awtaai a5c« 
f«taTia9 9fac« atcai 4 aaaa a^aa 
931 aaca aaial taai 'afata afa^ita aifaai 
6faai at5ca i «(tata «tita«a aifaa, 
191 •iiaia ai«f Ratal's*’ ^iiai a5c® 
a5caa I ] 

ali^aai '«>i9:aa 'atcata afcua aiiatat 
aaafQ ^caica) ar4i 9tacaa i aiiaaai aaafa "it 
aa aaii "i5iaa a5ai anas aatat ^aai ca^ca'?, 
aiai 'e«K atai af’ta '■sica "la'saa 9faa i 
45 aa|f at5ci' 55 faa atfaatitea 1 

45 aaca f batapata atai 495t aif aa 'S'ffa 
aaia aa'lca caaa 9f3caa -, 
faaasa ^6? "itfac9 atcaa at5 1 45 aaca 49faa 
affai9ica ®laa 9I591 'Q faaia^ '®ifai a'safa 
9 r'®aa aacat® 3^134 ac« afaaaiat a5a 1 
"11 a?^a « am a5ai anfac^ aif ■swa 
a'faa • 

"Kaiaiaa »iaaai ^aaj 9 caiai at^atfa 
afa’j'f 9f3ai aifaaif^a 1 aaiaf ciaaj aat afa 
a?aK% 45 a?aia aai 9faai ^latai «ttaaai 
5 caa aaa ®i3a<5^ faaai ifat® 

atfaa 1 >^5 aia ^iiaca aataf ^aai Taaai if 
^csfa 4s fa9c5 "itfaai ^afi® aaa ca 5 ^ a??'® 
4a5l 9iaica3 caw "iifiai aatcaa fafaa 
acai af®e a5a 1 

faaai as 'ii 4 9&t atarcaa ^aa "lafi® 1 
aaia® atf tala ^sa ^9 ftfai -ifafias 4a? til 
ta«iaiai ai^a faca aaf?« 1 aS,^ 9 af^a fa9 
5t«® atsfa-^.aga, ^^ara a§ astaia aftt® 

afaatcai I ■aisicaa afa^ita afaai 4a?atataT 
“aT'i” C'aifa® 1 9t3aia ^la ■sir® "frapacaa 
®ta "iM® a5a 1 ’Piaaia ii iia aaf^fi a^Taai 
aata a'^ca facaaa ifawa ca ’ll! 9 





?'«ii ^iJit«fj I 

»?stv f^>i^tr>i5 

’ll*! *|sr4C^r^»! ; Ifs! «f«!-'2tT'f’|i 

?^C»|5! I Oli^ '5fi! a^® 'IC’t 5I1 *»ltr^!I1 ^i!I 

»tc«l ; 'States ^*l!!iwa WS 

5? I 

»i*ic5 f?r9!fi *}i afJtia!! v<(i?t»( 
^*1^8, f®f5! *(^^511, fjutsii ?f| 4^? 

«it^:T»i ^tcis csffl'i-’^ra si^j «f«i 

avfti! i 

'2*!‘!I ^5 

Mt*! ^f4W5! 4*1? '®S(»lf*I »lN® ’Pfflai 

I fijig >ii^'-i ^;»i®Tt5! riir*^® 

c*i, ’fi’iiwfl c’ltsit^i «it ^me 

»ifr3»i 5ii I '«!«:’!'< ^m*! 

^*!’!I '»I1?« ’pf^®! I "I'l! 

C’tt*!!? atft!l ‘?tCS! «■!! «?»! 4^? 

■»« smfit ^>i^r iiigi ac<i"f 
»ii« ^fat® *iJi< ?f9i I ^>ir’!’P’t*i '«!r® •’ft'i 
®tca a^l^aaft 4fil9ir?«l I *IC<(I "I'iF ^»!t«a 
aca’1 Sit'S ’!*«f45! •pfflin '«t?iai f^etai '3c?ii®»*! 
^t?'i ’if'ssi 'fla? ei3j ai3*iftf<f '9 a»i*r *iai *i^<r5 
•tfa^jin spras) an si^ai a?R spra®! i a-pjft 
’la'Ji^ c'a’t "13? tncaia *l*6t^ta5! ’J^’p as 'eit»\R°t 
'S*!*!] a‘ft ’pfa®! I 5!ata a*^fff^cai »l5l^a- 
’!®ica ca?*i ’jgta* 5PfJiisi 9 a’t’P f^i'Pi'l aitl^r 

’pfat®!®! I 

r*!®!®!! '9C< aian ^^a^J!®ii ^t<a 

'«it'8j«a'1i ’^a?!i 9 f5!aft't-a‘lt®fl if^®! atfaat 
fa’^aifai 5tatf%'i»i®! i a^t^st®!*!'! 'a^itc®! attf*!?! 
aitiaapta «9i faw csii a>ca®? ®!it cs®! 
'8tpl f®!^taa sal “SslSa i Ji?a®: « 

sfitpa c®i'5ac<a sc« 'st^fcaa sta 'sf’f® 
slsif^®! I 


f>tv»il at® ^af c®ftat®i ?>!« s'fs faaa® 
?^t®i Pt®iaai ?rafa ^»if®!sati f®ip<s.*it? stai 
’ll:? 'flat attFCT attatat ’jafs ^af stc® 
ata »i?ai a«ita®!aa pa i 

fa®j»ii ^af ^ifasta ^s ala^a®ii ®atfa 
■PSP®! cn®ii atraatfst®!®! 4s« ^»!a®r ^tf^ia^fw®! 
<?tts Isfsiatat'ga att®!t'rta «tw ^Pefa®* sfat®!®! i 
t>iaa fa^i eiRaata «ft®!tirtcaa ’ll? af®^® 
p|®i ; 'S*ia? fJtc^ta 4at ataii fsca? f*i« ®^a 
apstalsin ®?ta 'qaf®r^ sfac® ®itf?t*i? i 
fasft cat?®! caatc? ??t*f? sfa®, 
c??ti®!? ?t?i pl® I p?atcs 

ca, ??f?sf?c?a st^! f®f? '«t?{iPt?? ’Pfa* 

C5®i I vfl f?a? pptatf® aaSrai af®?tr?® Pt? 
f's?! ®t?l fsf? ?a^ ?a1api sfaai cafat®? i 
ar®att’5tRatM? ??c?!a aa? cat?tl<.'« sK?! 
sfa® ®!i I 

sf®!atatca ?ata1 f®? f?? fa®lt? ?t® 
sea i ?ta^?®it PC? sfac??,— at?i ® ?qTtai- 
R?, c?:?a pgf9 aif'5«?‘i cPt?q-?®tst®cq 
'sa?® ppates? "Pat aatatai ptptaj sfac®'9 
af®af5 p Pates? 1 *st®aua?t?a c?t?qc??t- 
weqa ^'la cst?®s? ssiteta sfaca ?i i ipIs? 
at® faPtcpa a?a®t pPai f®f? ?5f& ??tc? ?® 
caat sfaat (?ca?? sfac?? ca, f«f? ^? c?c? 
atPata >ps^ paq ?? ^tfapta sfaatcs? ^la? 
paai#^ 'pfeatc? c?t?q 2p?j?q p^ffPtqt ^? 
c?c? ^p?T® pPt® Ptfaca afqai 'sri sea? i 
5 ,®pe? pla^ppta i^tp-'pfsatepa a®ta aaa 
sfaai ^asesa pfac?? frf® qt'® sfaeq? i 
'qfsea cpt?eqa rasa-qstsi 6*t? c?eq tslta 
ptea ®ffaai r®f? sttPC*? p^ai feSeq? i 
_5l?-'aif®ate? ®fta^pqta ptptai sfaata q?j ppt^ 
^afaqes fpfsic® aptw :i®? ?p?t pc^p P^fac'® 
qffpeq? I pta^qfa af® pan? a?4? q?j 





'5^'ja 9i«r-'>if<«5«r 'SUrr:? 

5i>rai*i*? I 

s»j?f®taa^ 'I’f f^r«xtsii-ca®« -, 

^ . f?ai ^staa a5r® 9itN«i i 

cfi-aai I 

««Bo C5i\a5a «tc« 

faf^a afai f^S ?,w ^ifsa i ^fatai 

wata’ia '8t?Uaa I'-n/** aa««1 a? ^f^atas 
9%vs iflasfaCTa ’la '«iihai aaift aaa 

'atapaa ’»fa*i i 

^•ca aaa ^tfaia caataa afsiata® "arai^a 
5?fa9l caw a«ala atcaMi ?aa caicaa facia 
asirti «itfal a^caa i a'«iaTa ®Ta ^ai <1 aa^ia 
■ar^a '»ia«a, >^8!® awTa acatsH ^i aia; 
«^tfaiaa -aa ■stf® a^a i Niarfli c^t^aacaa 
ufas aatat aacatc'sa atfa fastaa atca 'slaa 
9faa3 1 aifsia aisal 

acatatcaa afatcai C'Sfaa afacaii i “asa «laa 
aijata a^afe® a?a ai i ^'sa aa*? 
ftacaa afa® ®:ac« atfaa i f^ara- 
a’Rt ca>‘t5i^ '»iaava •^lacai' fa'sa a^al 
^asl^a aaa i 

®iafcaa '^aa ^*tra-fa=»fa faa® 
asfaai fa^a aaca aata fifaca catf^a t 4? 
aaca aata ^a®aa aa aiffl^a ate® f®a CvSti 
a^aatca fifaa a'scai ®faaff^caa i ^®at< fsta 
'aaf®faacaf ’aw 5_faac® ® <avt®T» ^Tfac® 
^a*aa aa ica acaiatcaa aiaiaiic< C'Staa 
®rawa t aaw a:faa aafaa ' 2 t®t® aaca aat- 
^ca atca iipaa (Ba®« atai aataa 

®faa I lat «fa?c« aatafatawa «I8 a® aiwi® 
cataafacaa a®a® ata i >at i[caia ®ta® f?a 
ica faaa^ aai^ la® afl®1ca fifaa afacaa 
®faw aatfa® ®f®aa «atai^ aacai® laata 
^t*acaa 'attataa ®fai® atfaa— f®® catacaa 


'^aa ®iaicaa 'atai® a? ®fac® ai atfaai aataa 
®fa.i I faaata? 5 (C^a a®a >aa< ®f*iataC'tta 
afa^o? ^lata’t ca'\aa 1aa« atw 'atcataai 
®caf<cata atai ac® i 

faaat aai?t la® aatas ( ^at®i ? ) ata® 
?tca 'aitaai saat® atca «ttcafaaa ?fa afa- 
®)ta ®faai a?ia ®faa i ‘aatca ^la® ^®a 
«»icataata ^’aaaa fa^esa fa®& ates af®a 
si®ia atai ^af?® a^a i i®s ®ai c®aaaiaf 
aaa ataia 'a ®afe®tat;a afaai aata 
®taic i1®® ajcaa ai i 

aicsta caaiaia® as c'ttatta ®aia aaaa 
aa »taaai *tfas!ta 'j-ft® 
»iic»i»ianfl ai‘«c® aai'awa t®a ®ta faai 
Ni#ia aji I T[^it®a[ca iataa ®racaa 

>aa? -aicata *i»t'Mc® cai 
•sita ®raai ai*iif®iac?ci 'alia .siaa ®faata 
a® facia cbSi ®fac® atfacaa i caiatfaaa 
aita 'i(a®)ta ‘j-a® iataa ®faca aatat lac®a 
aaaaifi faaca faa aSca, isat? ®iatai ata 
®a1a aataata atfa^ila i-st^htaa ®fac® aa<f 
atca a’, taft ®taia ^ca® f^a i f®^ afaf^aai 
aai’jcaja af-^a '®la afaai ’j^tfs^ca a <5 cifai- 
tcaa laaacaa if® i®V» atfaai afac® 
aificaa I acat acai ■a® 4 aaa la® ciaa 
<j^® i«5t''. ate® ’atsfaa ®faai aif®af® ®att 
i«®at« ^ci® r®a I ^icataicia mfa® faaaa 
ate® atai afa ca, -a i®la ^t >ii®Sl a« ajai 
®tatai «a at® ®raatf«a i f®i -aafara ®aat® 
ca facia f®| ®aat8® atstfaa, •a®'i 8^?fa® 
aa ai i 'afeataatef ecaaa® fata «a^« laesa 
^aa^ia faaa ^aa® atai g^Tcaa %®a "alaf^® 
caaTata®faic® al^ ai al^ac® aaca® atata 
a® atcai ieta ®facaa i aaaacaa aicai 
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0^0 
( ■a-sii: ) 
■il*i®t3C*it55r I 

I 

'fl>1 «'g ^lftC'53 ^<f9 stt-<(ttC9, 
r<i*rf»fta afai i 

Cfst c*!! ’ita^l, 

siaci^a 'stai " 

C'lTas <59 ^fif c^ta asca atat^ta, 

.«»( fitf ^lata I 

flf’tc'sa ?{:a5taT '^taa 

'«nf>( c'stai ‘stf^ at a ata u 
'stf’i'B faaia iRg ^*i1»i5ti, 

atca fa* c’ti 5aci c'siaia ? 
'gN *tl ?%tl»l f^t^l ! 5Jaiia a*! ? 

'59 CTia stat-ta ata i 
^tfw ca c«iata 5ta f*t»itra5 faai 
fata atug i's aat »ta, 
«'*Tfaai ’it*t-*i9, ^tai ^tf«f <*!'? ! 

^ta'tfwp's ^aia ^tata ii 
afim'sl CTta I 


I 

^ I 

attaa ®5ta^ -atfii «ta cia a^ai 
^tfnatit— ?ait®»ta aa aJw 

a^nti^a 9fa •afa*?, *tf«'5 ^Itsi? i uiaa aata 
4=»I5 atfa'n >aaiatfa a« 'tfaata asPaai %« 
KIRI'S ■•$if»tc's t5t-»ta -j^^hsTta atta 'aftaai 
^ffet5a I affa^t ^atat« at'aat, aa:3pa ata aVfai 
cal a aa, 5 ? ac's ^aif^ f-iat faN® aaa— 
ttaatca alaaa ^ica ?ica fsa 1 atc^a a* 
c^taait ^'saa at5, 'as^a ^c® a'? a^t^a 
! aala ai®ia 'a aaa «(ia'8 a^iaia, 
aifaasia «ataa» ca'tataas cata atcsfsia 1 ca 
®tfat« '-ftfai® atij^aiia ^ta «*icata ®faa, 
■«tiaa caa ^faas tis cata ata 1 «taitta ®t9ta 
tala 'aat ate® atfta, ®aa «utca ca afat “$;, 
aaifa ca afa !” atfa^tca^ ctNat cata ata afafa® 
a® ®t®a, «t®iia ^fa^aa 4 ^a?ta ttf^c® 
tifaa at, 'f^faca tfs® ata ■« a^ca ^ataicaa atait 
®tata ®ta catt ata 1 

c«ta ata, twt^a asaaa '»faai Stia, (aa^fB 
asfaat cat® •atsiaataa ctaa ®rac« aifaa 
alt® atfta, ’atata c®ta c®ta ®3 ataa tUat® 
>at aac tta ®fat® afic® atfaa 1 ca tfet 
atfa®i ^r®®ia ^ta tf®® fisa, ca ?tca -a®!? 
ta’taa’t ^'Icat® ttala aw ttcaa a® ^tfij® 
attaa 1 f®ra atfa®tt® 'flt ^a^fa caftat 
'ai»6<jtrt® attaa >«at fa®ti> 'arfaai caftiaa, 
atfa®! »tc5®a 'aattta ^fat® tf«® 1 altat® 
■!j®ta®:t aata®^, aata 'Stata ^a ®faai eta, 
'aaal ^aa‘1 ®a ^tfaat atfa®ta ?tt fava ®fat« 
atftiaa, ti^'Q act act «a ^tfai® atfta 1 
^tiaT®fB afataa, “«ftata ca ttaja® »«tafa*i, »aa 







*(15 C? I” ’SS’f'tK <«^<’9 *ff»I ^tr»I^I5 
’tita f?9I I 

CW ^13 f3»I^ 5jf93ta §»ft5 

I ’♦faai *if3'«jt^ asfawji 

aa? «rt^cv aNwH, atfSiancas c 3 >tc»! 

Nh 551^, «ltN ^t*l'§ fsiM atrs? l” SJC5( SH5J 
f33'0' a^W’S, ««.’f‘tt«. «liw*f «i'5»(t»l^ 
aa? ^«I3 31^3 6f9|9| I 

513ft3 to' 5tl3it3l3 3'? *1^3 I 3it33! 

'Itfs? *11^1 ^Itf^iai 3lf3C3 '■It’tiH I 

f»®ia 'lipwa ’I’lt’f’i sit5, asspsiJt 

3ftC»It*F 3U33 f«fC« I 5ff39r3 

3tf?C3 ift'^TtSl ‘ltft'51 I »If'9t3‘l 

3'^ 31"3, 3««i; C3'^^U3'tr® asfac®!?! I 

(.3 33C3a ^IH3 4r3C«fS!, cn 33C3 
6^ CtC^ltala 3t^3 3^31=? '»13?I fsj»l 31 I C3 
333 C 33 C 3313 •af'S C 3 tl 43 !| 3 H f «3 > 33 ? 
r.33 '3C<<' 3r»33tr3 f33ff1 « 3^^f3, ’[aTa ^3I3?1, 
33l ^3f3 3^5 3"3tr3'5 3l'B I C3 3313 
3f‘3t33 6'jf'^C4 33 ^83 31, 3113 ^3?3I 

r33^C'® t33«3 r,35tC43! 5r3« I r3*l C3l'St3 
31'^’! fs3 31, 35t« C3tC431 3l3tC35 3t»T3T® 

4f3« I 3^31 i14» '313(3— >il?S 3313 

^«333t3 33133 33 4r331 f3^t’P3C4 
3H33 333C3 3tit*5lC33, 'St^Ta 'JiiF ^333 ■STSS®- 
3t3)3t33 3sf3C'5CS3 I 5(413 >4433 3(33- 
4^1 flt33, f4f3 a? «133 3(33 4f3l43 I 
«a443C3f 3® 4(1® 41»3 3(313(3 f33(®1 *143, 
f43l f«f3 <(3C33 4(t^I 4rar53 3( I 

3f^C33 44J3IC3 <4433 3ft33t ^(3(4 3f33l 
^ll^H, 0(3(3 f34l§^ a4<5 3tr341 ^(!5(la1 

3(133 <(<14 C3f3l4(« I 44*3 <3J3(ft'B 

3f33l ^31 4f3i«cf3, 3CH(«(— ftiia— af^fOa 

>*lga 4(13(»3 I 4Ca433 3t^ ’af^Ca 3('|(t81 


*[31 C3f3C«C4 4 *[W1 C33 3?13 <*(3(3 3ttl3, 

'5t3tt 3t3 313 «Tr3C0tf I 

.#■ 

aTl 3 ( 4 l 5 3 f 3 C 33 , *f 333 ! 3(14 -S( 3(3 43 i” 
3 ir 341 43 f 3 3443(31 ^f 441 ”34 4(331 4(313 
4 f 33 I <41 C 3 t R 3 ( 3 tr 3 Fjl ^$( 33(3 '^C 3 gO- 
31 ( 341 , (44 41(3 413 4 ( 3(3 C 3 C 33 
3(5 I 4(3 3 tr 34(3 3 f 33 tC 3 0^3 C 333 t 333 , 
< 443(13 C 3 ( 3 (^ 3143 C 333 ( 'S' 53(3 3 (a 41?4 I 
'^' 54 ( 3 , 4(5 <44 < 443(3 33 ( 35 ( 4(5 I ^af'S 
33 4 ® 31 ( 34(3 C 3 ‘( 3 f^J 4 ( 3 a 4 ( 3 ( 4(5 I 

1,»1 (33 353 , < 3 ( 3 tr 34 343(45 4 (% 3^(3 

f?( 33 , 4(333 34(3 ( 4 | r 4 | 4 I 3 (? 3(53 I 44 - 
43 3 ( 3(31 433(3 (53 4 313(31 433(3 (53 
31, (435 « 3 t 33 ((« 3 ( 3 »® 353 31 I ^(( 3 ( 4 fB 
<* 13(3 4(331 ’l( 3 lf 34[4 < 44 iS ( 3(33 <* 131 ^ 

( 3 ( 33 . 't( 3((34 4(^(^13 4 ( 3(4 3 ( 13(33 I 5313 
33 > 4(4 < 4(4 34(3 31 ( 3(3 4((33 I (43 31 'i ((4 
C 4331 333(3 3 ( 51(4 <* 14 J (333 4(33 I 

O 

3f(3 (^4 03(35—44(5 <£(4(4 5(3(3, K'St- 
34(3 (>3(4 53(3 3(5(53 C*>\« 4(331 4343- 
31(5 5f33((5 I '35 5(31(33 <44(5 4(4 3(331 
^(5 a((9'(4 4(313433 4(3(4(53 I 45 ^5 

•35 3(5< 33(3 <(l(33f^ ^(3 491— (3(3(4 

(333 4 <(((331 (333 I 04(3 (3331 543(3 33 
4(3 6(4(3 41(331 ^41(3441(3 <(3f^f4 4r3- 

(4(53 I t5((53 <£(((1 3^51 4(341 I C3(3f4 
(333 3f3(33, "4(3(3 I <433 (4 431 3(3, 53t31( 
3(('»T3 40(, 433 f4 53 331 3(3 31 I 6(31 
04(3 33(531 <£((3 5(6(5 l” 4(r33((333 <fM- 
f33l3 3(341(3 4r351 3r3(33 "(4(3(3 3(31(31 f 
, 4(331 3(^3^, 31(33 43 (4(3 43(31 1 4(31- 

(53 4*1143 (4 341(3? 4(3 3T3t(3 534(3 

3(5, 31 4^(5 41(5, *115 5tt35 5’4 l” (3(3f0 
£33(33 43tf5 3(3(34 353 31, r4f3 4(3(3 
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atcH !>Tt, >ii«iits 
’lt»it'8, *i^c»r ?|i»i cei’f ?’c^ i” 

5»1 I >flV 5 f * 1 >!CV 

*rf^ fw»i c>i, 

I ®9I5 5>tr=f^ 5551 

fifC^ ft ’Hftc®!*?, 5t^t^ ’ITW’f 
mH I Tsfif '»rtr«iif4r ^f9 5is«{f;fsicif 

^fai'®sT, '8TI 

=»fac«iR I c^^fJT 

“f^ «t^!l f” ?'5Q®; 

^F«t»IiJ, 'St?I’1« ^r9It»l'R, “ClflJI, fV4<1 

*tcv ■«It’l4l '§S)5I( < ; 

?’C« «lTC«f‘f .iicnc!? r.V «lf'^^tc'f^ 

*HI I cy\ 'Bit’tf’i ?c-t 

^11, ■^'54^ ^T*t5^f41 ii«a[ -a? 

's(tf% f<tC» fJfC'S >ac»lf® I «tt4 «Jif>i 
'»'! 5TI I ?(Fir ^C^^3 itCSiafJi 5?I 

■“ftFsi firfsig i" ^'ac54 SC”* !S«I elf’ll (.•n^ I 

5|f9ICSI;^ “,,s(1tfl -Biiviflifl Jnyji 

ilf!?, 'Sit’ltll ^f'|5IT« ^’ITK® 

'«ifcta ’?si Cl*? ’fatc^ 

*ltC9 5(1 l” 5(?H >1(C?? C19I^5( ■♦f'Jdl 5191(11 

£?f£9|5(, 3r9r*it ftsif^irsi ^fial ■«(*? Cl|*f9I£'5 
»(tf?tc*(5( I w’lr® c?w “CiH, ^13 

f39H^ (r3*?19 5(t?, 591 43*3(3 5t?C9|3T9 3S1C? 
31$, '5(3 3r?« »(3(3< 3*C3 3(?1 ?8 3*31 3(t3 I 
'8(1331 5’II C3t«t C3 3(®^r5 3(C31 (” C3$ *l3(3«f $ 

f^3 3$3 I 

8 

t3(3*t« r3’5r(3 51^13 "f(33>?'^(3 4*5«3 

I ®3(3S(« 3(J3 r33(3 3^3(3 

C«f3(5, •(r5C5 ^(3^, 433 3(CfiTn9IC3 5(3(3 
^(f»131 3(3 3f3£?S«5( I l?(3 3£3t£3 433f« 
*l#1w®H*1(r3 33 3($ 3f3,31 33^31 4$ 3"3f« 


^53 '5f3£5^ I 4^flf3 'S(|*S:i(fI3 1^31 ®3(3*(« 
31f 3 3^1 43t (J’lfflt 13»1 ^'b1$31 »t(3, '51?(l(f 
f'5r3 3tl3 3f?'3 *1t»!3 3*f3£*5 3(C3*3 I ai*C3 
■3lf^'5(3 333 3$3, ®3(3K« 3lJ3 5(3(t3* 

3(3(313 *5:’ £53 3S1$( tj C331 3'$! r33($C5 3(f3- 
£33 I £3£3(53 3(3 3(f3I33 f33‘ff3t l f?33l3tt3* 
f3Cer3 ^9(3 «13 5(33(r3C53 i f'?3‘II3l« 3« 
3'^^«(33"3a £3C3 fls3, £3 3(5(3 9(3 

5r3£5 « 5(33(f3C5 flf39(fS3 I §313*19 
3(^3 3(3(£3 £3*(3 f^q qi, WfnVl’ftCB 

3(§1 3f3»3[<, 53lf3 f?3‘JI3l 3£31C33 3*(* 

£8F35 43? 3?£3$ 5(?(3 f3^ 3*3(3 33 f%3 I 
015 f33 F?3‘fl9l 3f>131 3(5(3 f35^ §3t33 
oF3C5f53 I 533 3(1® ?$8(£f, 3£3 3C3 '3(C31 
«('3C5£5 I 433 33£8 3(f«3 *f333f 5$3 5 
^l5 «(3®t51 .'3lC3('» ^C** at33 ’?f3C33 I 

§3(3*19 3(^3 6af£33l >*(335! ^(•6^J(f3r5 

5$£9I3, 513*33 333 5(?(C33 ^3 £3F3C33, 533 

51®(5(F'5 §1!^31 33C3 §(9rf33C5 33(?t33 I 

§■'£3 §3£333 5f331— '«(f5 135 ^£3 3r3£33, 
“5(331 ! f3£33 33(3£*f3 99 4£nfg l” §5£3$ 

B5y£33l£1* 5f33l 3f33l 5tf9£53 I BJ?£331 3f9- 
£33 “£913 f33? §3f?5 3(13*? £5(3l£33 ^3 

£3£3 '9(3(3 £3*33 £933 £3(3 ?£«? i” £3£3F5 
£333 3F3£33 “«113t£33 41(3 3£33 ^((£33 3$3(£9, 
433 §3(3 f3* V” 9f33($ ff?‘fl3 5,3 '83 3$3, 
fef3 159(1351 5$a1 §93 9r3£9I3 “$?(3 4(f5- 

3*(3 f9S 3($ I £5(331 33(33 $££3933<£3£t3 
i33*fe 9131'9 31 £3*3 ?” 9(f33(£333 ?19 4(331' 

3f3£33, “£4(3 43 5£3 31, 3F(55, 3(£33 f33(£33 
4(£^J f4| 3£«I3 31 I 5£(q(C33 3J£l 31 '3(£5 
5(t 3£3 I” £3£3f5 £333 3£^3 31(3 ^31 3(4(- 
$31 3f3£33, “f3£93 4113 34(3 £5il 331$ 4£3 l” 
ff?3t 3f3£33, “'9(3(3 3£5 £5(3(£33 33(33 
4§3T, 43(3 3(»l('9, 3t£fe £3l4l 9(£9, 9(3(3 







C»lt» >5C9r ^tc^, 'HC'fj >««!•*» its ^tfs 
fsfsi r sfiisi ^MSiiS stfts Sffssi 

I ^scs sarwstcis c«tstfii 5 t*» ^fswsj, 
<4st c^fnc® ciff»n» fss'ts stt»i5i I swwsts 

>11^® ViV 5r»|«I I St«SH MS iststs 

’ftti sawsi fif sf»isi fsc»i5» I 

4 

“^tMtCSf ^1 'SfSflfsj l" C^sis 

’tsts 4t5i ^4Si, 

St^S StSttiS StfifSI St«lts SffstiSR 4S? 

fSiSrftC^ »|i5tJl«5l I 5®C»IS1 5|fil^ Sf^C«F 
CTS vfscss?, 4S? MS nss iStStS Stftc® ntST- 
sir»i^st^ ms^ « 

« 3 JWtSi, '®rs 5 T*I 51 t'S fl^SI SifSStr«»!S» I 
st«r»ii, ’ti'ft, ^5? «ists iiTsts 

f^JI, vflifl «HI t«s«?[ flNwfSlM I 

iStfiSSUtjJl rsfs) '5t'¥l '®tf? ’HSSCS 

csfssts ’"JSt'Q CS*( S91S81 r«9I I 
^rs% sfqCM “St SI ! '^tsts ^?csts,^f« c?tt»HS 
41115 ’SSW SCS, '|f5( >1S fsss •t*! ■ 
CMISII fJISWS "SCS ^fs 'tistcss > 1 W 

fM 1 f 5 lST»(S?fCT dlfsts fscs 4 S I 4 t 5 tt«, 
C5WS ’ttCSS l” si^»|1 4^'S1S 

fssufts fscsi ' 5 litT^t»|i», ' 5 ts *14 *ltMS SI^SI 
sfin»|J» “’tl! si '«JtWl SfSJSS 'Bt^ 

»^CS1’’ I ^sfs 4^StfH ^8 »llsi S'SSl S?C9|S I 
f^fs cssscss stISs fsv5 fssi csfsi»is, ss 
fsw, slfsis «t»IlSSi, iBSS st^s ^tcs ssts Sttfl 

^’‘ 4SiSlfS csl^l 'BM «I«B sisl ^tsts '^£*1^1 

sifsc^fss, sr»i^1 sTf, ®trsft»is “stfsr f c^ns 
®«S STt, 4^15 C»lTSi'a cs1«fls fs*! SI I sfsst 
sti sfts «c5 sfnsi ^£*tw ’sfst'B sitfsw^i 
4? fss^is IjlW 'Btsts MIS 'S£S^ ft?! ^fSB 

s5s 1 ft?«tis\ C? ? ?tsl5 ?91, r? stf? ? 


srtsti? «t?stin r?si ? ftsi s?j| s? vslt, 

4 SI ?tsts s»t« f? SIT iStStS. 

'Bfs?s, ^tsts f» S^S' T f«rs f? ststts ^sf? 

•IttSS SI ! 4 |^> SS ft ?1 ?fs£? ?fsw 

sif^ f®rs 5 Sr?S 1 ®ftws, Sil 5 ^S?ll «1 ^ICTT? 

«^S? 4ts?1 S5 £s\?1S fs?5 S(tfiicnsj I 
Sti 'Bt'St'Btf^ ^l£St? ^S fs?5 fits! sftiws 
*5W r sftcst? %} 5sr?5l tftlSS, f?? s«fts 
4fsfH6 fssv sisi sftis “^fs fV Bts, ms’ 
st« ” ' attsf? ^ ifsilss cs, <s5 (St?l5 
Bwcssts fs'»5 ^tve C'afs'B, ^^'SS ^t(?cs 
sftltss “4t cst? ?fstt?s sw stcs, c«Tsts 
?tsr?4 ?tss r? ?’’ -a?s°t sfss, “?tssi cstsis 
Str«S, Sts cst? CS?S1 SSStS Sl^r CSMS5 
^tsi tsrscss si, s^fl Sim? sw sisi cs’l^ls 
Sftisisj I 4lss1 ?5s5 ?fS5l sifts, f?? 
SIS ftfff'S' SI ?rssl cs^?is Sftsi cs^?l 
?tf^C? sftis, Stt?si CS^I?! Biftsi fts I 
6 

srssl S 1 ^ 4 l Bits sfssi CSCS ft??ifl 4 SS 
sftfl S^S, cs l,ftts sfs^ Sim'S « 1 SSlftl? 
fsfsstiB I SSSSUSS fs ?5 «lKsi sfss, css 
f«fs fsstscs it^JlSi^S ?CSS I f?? 4 ?® 41 ? 
'Btsts ?SC 5 Sfts— ?tsts fS? 1 StB 1 c?, r? wlftl, 
fssts C? 1 S 1 S ? ®SI? 1 ? SH •« ^ts? csil 

^fSCBlBCSSi, fss 4 f B?ftl SS srt I 

fts'jifis "SSS 'SUB cs, cs %BSSS1 ssts sics 

C^fts ?®CStC?S SiStC? SlSJTsfS «lfB*IlfSB 

S^C?fts, ?tstsl S'? S(S^ 1 SS 1 S ?ft? >ssc sss sss 
SifSB, iSSCSCS ?s? s?sit? cssstss ?fssi 
5 T?TS ?tcs I S 1 ?lfS? 1 S ?S 1 « 1 STS 4 c?sns 
•sss sft I ®st?f? sT^ SB ?£& cnt «arcsfc?s 

si'll ft? ?f5CSS 4SC?t«TC? STStSi*f '«? 

?fscss I « 9 CSt? sfscss cs, r«rs ®stc? StSI- 
?11S 4? wt^s fs?5 Sts, S?S?: CTl st^s 



w, m I 

l?t9 *t? ’*It'4 »tt«51 C’f*! *11 I 

9if«, >a^r*rH •ll’tf*!^ \Jt^T5 S’lf?® 5S*f. 
C>1 3t«t9 ^t«Tl ’ffilSI C' Stir'S 9|lf-st»I I 

c’\ iflW9nt« >iw fs^Uittc’s 

C<rfi|*I I C»> ycS fticni 

«ri(r»»i, ®b5«c9 ^r»isi ^1^91, “<f?Tfli ! 

»i^l, '5^1 c=ft«it9 f^fsr ?’' *(9 c»i 

?tr»nri ’i9itl»i I '5 

«nw*i f*<«r Hole's ^laiv 

■'iiif’ic!*! I cn f??‘flftc'i> 

^<5 Wt»l^ir>I« I ^9 c^? ajtficn 1b 

I ’jf5% 

5ffa5i ’fi^f«isftcii ■ ’tl’t- 

CWNsTI *ttfl9I « 5U'« “Stt*! f<f?Il 

»itR»t I 55Ft9|«ll apw 'sRfi M6 >11 
»nat? lifaw iitfiiWJi I '«ticni l^ii 

??»!, >icsf 9|t51 ^"< 1*11 C^ltis 

fisRT^i ’’till fiiM '«<'s:>i^t*i I 

’(B'tau’ii 'srfiif^r, f.nf 

fi«I I 1t?1 >il1‘l5 

*^91 'H’ffiisit 'et5tC9 gfl lifisl ’19ITS51 

^5 1 f*lt9f ^t^TC’P ■stf'siTsiii ’»C3, 

»i« «i»i^ ^ ii9t>is 

»I9 I *1C4 C>1 Cl't’JtK Bfsisi ItS, 

9<*I issffta "J'SJtSf? iffC® I 991 

*r«r i«.>i 4 iscn «»®it5f5 >i? 9i«® ’ftriai 
»i»ita*i 9t4 '9 earw'ita ac9 ^f«® ^a i 53- 
C»1'I1 ®laU9 %«’'.9t, >11 9 Bill 

9attc»i*i I 

1 

c9irvc<ra > 1 ? c*i\9ra ^fcatai 9fac»i 
?>if5T9 'Si^a'I atfata iFw «tif9q i iitfiiai 
c*»t 9 i atftai 5 r»i»i I c*i^ 9 i^a 5 i 9 59^3 9 sm 
itat«, «ifa >fl9'tfr*» c*iUi ®t?Ta 


vO 

^?>ia*i ^fac® 9 iin*i i iria >ii3se 3l»i, 

f®f*? itfaca ^t®t?ai c*<‘\9t*iir*i i ^tf® 

9fai® 9itr9ti»i5i I a«»5ft '«iai9ti, f9|l ^• 
C>t15a 5?C5fSi9I *11, qfjisft It?, ^tUC® 

'iu<t*i!t -T, -^tna c»iUi is®?^t3 11 ®t?tc® 9®«»5i 

'«atc3ta^ I 

JPC*! 33>n ^8la iSt^a ?5»I, 5lf9|5ft 3r?3 

fiiflti'f'l 5?9|, f®tst Itfati "fait ^Fawit 1 ?iT«. 
iiita c^’H'ilFii ^Fic®«. F®Fh «nitta® 

3tai ®t9i5c®:5t, cKf^ta >iffitai 11 silt, 

c*t'li'ta ??9i, Tsttfl ^tfsiffl 9t"ti *tr< I 

ci'sfaaa b'Kfta itaai latfsiHi cii|? 

®it5t ^^B5S3ca if»it»iit, “«‘'ii1’ita ! ®ti»(tctra 
* 11*1 ‘ira’j^< acacf, 'itc*ia 9®i ’pa^c®, >ii®»t 
saw ?tit wt« i" 9ita ’I’ta * 11 ?, iiF»i4*l 11 ? 
iFsic»t>t “'Bfia ifiitita 9t"ii nt?, it«Fla aiiitc*! 
citW ®taic® ^aHi* 9af9fa 1 ®>iitcita sim 
99«i 1 " r.it'liitiifii -^^fiai c9fi, cactf® ciifcva 
is'l«.9ta sifiiiit it?a ’H'f 0 ^^®*! I f«fit t®i- 
F«r>tC9 9fac5 r.6?i uFaciii. "taiiifca 

fisj? T^'* 9facs 'ttfac’iit -hi i 

\t 

?F®?t>iM »iiiTii*i ciiwa ®ar't9 ??r3 
Fiaa ^iit® ■9tc®it I Nait® ’^hFi®®!®! 
^t'l® f®9l itl, iwflTC® ®t>?ta ?5t «^»f I 

iT?i C9|it >ttitif »(f9ai ciri iti, f?a‘Jiat 

•faifllal 3591, >j''?%s 1® Fsffls 35(,i|^ I ®Jfi- 
91^ fiiti>t a Fiaca 9fiai i;i>t>(C3a 

?5i >i?il>f «ilfitC9 ♦iliac»iit 'aia >iC9 >iw c? 

9iF»iiila ?'^i 35aic®, ®i9ifl ifa 9f4c«i«t 1 F«f*t 
53C9i'Jt'a f*i9& >t5js fiaa »fi9t5 9?afF®c«iit 1 
f 5 a‘Ji^T ^fs9, B3C9I1! atsta »ta «t3fa 
tsspai 9cii®!t I FsiUat iF*!*!, "vi t ^twa 
?t 9 l ca BK9it(i’la it'fta F*t9c& '3ia'C9 4915 
aNfHitSt 9C3 ift9, ®i a’c®! ^fPt "ftF^nf® 





r «^5 5^»i 

•if'sn^a c^i <l6\ f^i'Wfs ?l»i, 
sjff ^t'ti «[l*i “f??*! fSl?i" I c»it ’^tSlc's ft<«iit 
»it«t9 n? I 

®t*i *15, r6f^«.- 

«It11 'SIt’I 6f«l51 I r?5- 

ntwa f«rc^ 'st^Ts^i ^tc« i 6arc9i«ti 

5?filC^C«5( 4>I*) »ivn 'llHSf!? Jiait>?t 
CT 'aci«f I >i9)i’n >ai:^?Tc? ft?- 

ii!i^5 fiscs aicnsi i r<«‘ii>t 

sf^i^cs sf»i*i, -at*!?, TSTfs 

isis C'st’its 6?i vfijc itcsi i «(tfs sc*? jicji 
cwtcss «t»icscsr«!, ^r^fti esc? i 

^lils «ltS1S ^4, '^C< C?:! 

C«Ws siCT fsr*i'« ??, asfsfs 54*isir;c ;ft« i” 
^3 «l€l3 "^CS sf»ic»isi. “SC'S f?3Sl>J^ I CS* 
^tc«c S1S, CS ?tcs BtS1 set?, '"ttfss % 
sits STCSl I ^SCS Ci? ?(CiC fshs ?s l" r?S- 
it^ ^ sattsls 5<ci4 ^n’f ssfscs ssfscs 
isi9 5?»i I sait^ ^stess 5ts stfss ??5i 
cicisc I 

m I 

•<fs ^IS CiS ^s SIS, 

sicsti fits? fics citcsci; c?’?? i 
*ii iife, sci ^sts ifits, 

^ss-ss* Hs stci stcis ®is i 
sss ^as •ats, stacks csc», 
asis-fistfe Sts ^w-cici, 
fsii stats SIS'? ^ICS sti »I9C», 

»i"is if? SI sts, its ss ciis i 

fi-vS I 


['Strslii, 

CSC? c?siC‘issii-T^ 

=51 

hfw f^t*t I 

( ’jstistficss is ) 

ifstsT ^afisi tsfis ifsss sstCTtas 
Ra;4..zin StC?S SCPCiSCiS 'iS'fs fSStliS CS ^siS 

fscass asts sfsstcas stsi 'stsst stissifc^ 
®i?is asts SSI s'^sj csts sfa ;- 

“Kn)ni bein^ the “Sky” he becomes the 
“"od ol the sky”, and as such presides over 
ail the niiincroiis phenomena of which tlic sky 
is the seeininjf scene ; the alterations of light 
and darkness come under his rule as well as 
the heaven Iv bodies themselves, and as 
nothing is more t)b\’it)usly aiui strikingly 
obedient to a law, so regular in a certain 
immutable round as these very phenomena, 
V'anma rose to be the supreme embodiment 
anti guardian, then the maker of that law and, 
by an easy and natural transition, of all law 
aiui ordi r, moral and cosmic both — “King of 
gods and men” in mytliic phrase. “King” is 
the tittle more especially consecrated to him. 

Vcdic India p. 143. 

The law »T which Vanina is keeper, “the 
immutable ordinances” which he has esta- 
blished and jealously maintain.s, are the Rita- 
originally the cixsmic order, which regulates 
the motions of the sun and moon and stars, 
the alterations of day. night, of the seasons, 
. the gathering of the water in clouds and their 
down-pour in rain, in short the order that 
evolves harmony out of chaos, and the visible 
scene of whose working is the sky. That this 
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order is the result of a hijjli law 
a law which the {{ocls themselves (the Sun, the 
Moon, the Winds Ktc.) can never Iraiisi^ress 
and that it is a beneficent law, is no less i:\i- 
dent. Therefore Rita is holy, is true, it is "ilu- 
right-path” — the Right itself, the .Absolute 
God, which is at once transformed from the 
tangible and visible into the invisible and 
abstract world — from the phvsic.d into thi- 
spiritual. Ibid page 140, 

The -Arya hived light — the light of d.iy 
and of the sun with a passionate adoration and 
transports of gratitude, enualled only by his 
loathing and fear of darkness.with its dangers 
and snares, in any form: .nui l.ving and wrong- 
doing in a word, sin was to him moral night, 
with all its horrors. Now N’.aruna was the 
flispenser of both light .ind darkness ; wh'-n 
displeased with mortal man, he turned his 
face from him, and it was rdght. 'I'he acc< pt- 
ed ]ioctical exjiression ol this fact was, 
"Varuna-binds the sinner ivith his fetters.” 
For, man felt as helpless in the dark as though 
bound and given over without rlofence to the 
danger he could not see. Di.sease was another 
of Varuna’s fetters, and lastly — ileath. To 

Varuna, therefore, man when oppressed with 
the consciousness of wrong-doing, of sin, cries 
out for pardon and mercy”. 

X’edic-lnilia p-147. 
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®f? 5 tca 3 , ®tai ^1331 aitc 3 sii 

itr-?C 3 3 tf?i®f^a 31 :— 

I'hi'! was the hej^iiinini^ of a curious 
traiisforination which made of llie Vanina 

i) f the later, iirah manic, ijanthcon befn^ 
eiilirely ilifferent from the sublime sky-t^fid 
of the Rioshis, althouj^di the chair^e can be 
traced, stei) by step, liack to the Vedic 
presentation. Thus in the later m) tlu)lo‘jy, 
\hirima is merely — a W’ater-j^od : stripi^ed' of 
all his celestial attributes, nothing is 
remembered but his association with the 
waters the alnn.>spheric sea and rain, rivers 
and this water}' realm is transferred to the 
surface of the earth. Then ag.'iin, of his 
moral nature only the sterner, the forbidding, 
side is retainetl ; he is the [nmisher only, and 
the persistent u^e ol the conventional e.\’- 

j) res>i(jns, “fetters", “ropes,’ “noi.)S(s”, suggest 
.1 certain cruelty and malignancy utterly 
foreign to the m.ijestic and just, but als«) 
merciful, King of Heaven, who is expressly 
said to lake pit)' on the sinner. 

Vedic India p- 1 50. 

C?C3? ?®riC1C3 Iffi if®?! ?r<« 

3 l?tCS 3 , l?1 Ria? 6 ?f 3 C 3 ?? 533 3 ta 
C?C3lf33 (Ra^fo/.iii; r3ri9tl53 !— 

“When Varuna is said, on one occasion, 
to be “fourfaced" in right transparent reference 
to the four cardinal points". VY'dic India 
p 1 5 1 footnote — 1511 ? f® 3 St-.swfi|® 

It'e?! 3t?— >l>t f®35l f3^l '335? 
15^1, 9 «rt? 3« I —‘-Where 

Varuna is described as having three shining 
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tongues in his mouth— sun, moon, lightning that of Vanina, all of whose attributions, 

(Atharva V'^eda) Vcdic India p-Hi footnote. hinctions, and honours he shares. The sun is 

SlWCif ^*13 ’IWtl §«J«r *IT«91 SI 9 *said to be "the eye of Mitra and Vanina" as 

SSll— “ n’lW " tr . 8 » I Ir “ f«fit well as \\iniiia alone, and lij;ht is the chariot 

^till ^[5 r* on which both gods. in.scp;iral)Iy, ride throii«r|i 

Ragozin - space on tht.'ir aj)pointcd-path They are 

“Climbing up the heavens and dispersing the jtdnt keepers if the Rita, avengers, but also 
foes evil spells with his flaming foot (the sim fbrgivers, of sin in sh'Mi. there is not a thing 
again y Rig-Veda VIII; 41 ) said of Variina that is not rej^eated of both 

fqat only |)ei‘haps not fpiite so (’inphatically, with 

*, n.»t (juite tl le same wealth of imagery, 'fhen 

'SCI nK'tfl »ir?« ^T5ta 'SIt'SW 'flt C»I it is M itia’s • i\vn particular business to wake 

^>* 11 ? <3 men and c.ill them to tlie duties of a new- 

d.iv. I ItMicc in lime be somehow comes to 
*11 I C^<*I ^fiff >1(1^ 0,9 3 O b I associateil with the pbenomcna of light, 

fjjjy ^9}!^ ®t5U« ('bT;! C’tt’F- and Vanina to be considered as more espccia 

f'r’tc^ ’BT^I ■1irflC'5C*8*t ^r«19l ^rnf9t5 He tbi'Hoctum.il-skv." Vedic India p-i 4 y- 5 o. 

c»it»f«rc’f 5 «f® Sftirsfs ’r«n :— =^15195 ^tas ^fac»i*t • 

•stf^n^ar^ facafrata ’strfia?' «it’»aojc’i^t af»iatfii 1 n'sau 

1 f^caa 4 ttat« ^aasti «ifa» a*an(t 1 

fasBi ?4Ta fstfaatf^ sc4 faaia aan f «a«f cafac® J 

Cate'S r « 1 4> i> -?c^ta >*tfatc5iia iatJ «t»4 ca, 

ala'' ( astt^i ) aafls cavrai'si Miatila f^rHl caa"®! 1 ’tw®! •tf®®4ia 

®rac®t(?5t I faa ’jfaft's atai '»raai caca 7c<ja -aaal if®ta '^fac® ata ca, 'Sratai 

attc 5 *f, fa;a «!facaa cat® cat® aataa fac® airtia atca ca^-caraMi 1 fSim-myth) afiiai 
PTftai "mwa I fawa ^ «fafa4 aaj caa®tracaa >«®6l c«t% fa®ia ®raatttR 1 <«atca 

®a 1 ” ®rtTa «fataj aare® ®itaai ®®1t at"®!®! a® «f® 

caaai ca “®Rcaa cataa" afaai alas alai ®faai fac®r® ; • Siir) a, as the angel of the all 
att®a 'flatCal ®taai ®tata sja 1 embracing Vanma, appears to have occupied 

Ragozin fataaVC® ca a®ai ®faatcfa ®tai a very high place in the ancient creerl of 
®taai faca « ®faai faata :— But some-how the .Aryans, h'or the Iranians not only 
he has lost his individuality f'>nly one single worshipped him as an emblem of the 
hymn III, 59 — is addressed to him personally Supreme, but in the older parts t)f the 
and separately) and has almost merged it with Brahmans — to which the .Aveta is related 
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In aj^e aud contents, he is often exalted above 
the other ibities (pr^avita-devanam) ( 
r<i'«i c«rits«9/ ) I \Vc arc told in thej| 
Taittiriya and Sandiya Brahmanas that the 
Dcvas (liiK)dus) and Asuras (Persians) dispu- 
ted about Aditya (sun) and that the Devas 
won him. He is still adored by the Parsees, 
the descendants of the Parsees as the purest 
symbol of the Supreme, and by the Brahmani- 
cal Hindus as the most resplendent mani- 
festation of Him who is infinitely beyond 
human ken. To him the Gayatri is addressed 
and before him millions of pious Hindus 
how in adoration every morning.” (The 
teaching of the Vedas by Maurice Philips 
p. 62.) 
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“Ilencc, piif^cant hi.story ! hcncc% 
^ilfled elicit !” 

THE USE OP THE STUDY OP ‘Swart planet in tiu! universe of 
HISTORY. deeds ! ’ 

or Thackeray who looked at history 

as a storehouse of fiction merely, bjy 

the due use of which “the old timps 
“It is a favourite maxim of mine,” live a^ijain and I travel in the old 
says Sir J. Seeley, “that history, while country of ICnj^dand, C'a// the heaviest 
it should be scientific in its method, historian do more for me ? ” I'he 
should pursue a practical object. That published results of detailed research 
is, it should not merely j^ratify the work iu history must ver)- ofttui ap[)ear 
reader’s curiosity about the past, but dull to the general reader but it is 
modify his view of the present and his throiiijh such patient study that the 
forecast of the future.” This remark, hi.storian or professor of history can 
might well be taken as the motto of the present full .ind true jiictures of the 
recent history. At times Hi.story has past to the eye and it is by such 
been regarded as ‘solemn and pompou.s,’ pictures that history must be judged 
a sort of museum or huge record-room in estimating its value for study by 
and the historian has appeared as a the student. Do the pictures give 
Doctor Dry-as-Dust wearing “a queer inspiration and do they assist in the 
old hat and coat, suggestive of a style formation of souiul ojiinions on th(i 
remote,” and such views have occasion- topics of to-day ? riie general student 
ally been justifiable though nothing is not concerned with histoiy in the 
but extreme litHfary or poetic licen.se crucible or test-tul^e of the historian, 
pould justify Keats in writing : — nor with the bye-products of history 
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but with the main products tested 
and complete as the> arc presented to 
him in the lecture-room, in more 
general hptory books, essays and 
perhaps even in novels. In brief, does 
history tend to inspire and to confer 
stability or does it, in a vague way, 
merely to “interest” mankind ? 

As a source of insj^i ration History 
"ffas been used from the earliest times 
when the ancient bards and minstrels 
sung songs of the great men of older 
days or even of semi-inythical heroes. 
In the evening, when work was over 
and mind and body at leisure, old tales 
would be told and songs sung which 
mcidc the blood course warmly through 
the veins and of which the unspoken 
and therefore perhaps more effective 
moral was : — 

“Glory and love to the men of old 

“May their sons copy their virtues 

bold.” 

In early days these songs and poems 
more often had gods such as Odin 
and Thor or semi-mythical heroes such 
as Achilles, Sir Lancelot and many 
others for their theme, hut in later 
times the hero has appeared in more 
historical raiment as in Plutarch’s 
“Lives” which had a great effect in 
inspiring Napoleon and Benjamin 
Kranklin among others, or again, in not 
only historical but national raiment 
as in men like Wiliam Wallace, George 
Washington or General Gordon. To read 
4h^t)iographies of heroes or of great 
■ men who have not quite been classed 


as heroes is a part of the study of 
history and these lives are perennial^' 
springs of inspiration of great, even 
incalculable force. In the same way • 
the memory of great national events 
should and does inspire a nation to 
further great deeds, and for this purpose 
the Poet Laureate exists in England 
in order that such deeds may be nobly 
sung. Regarded in this way, events . 
which otherwise may not have been 
important, acquire great significance 
and the memory of the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’* worthily enshirned by 
Tennyson, may have greater influence 
than the battle of Waterloo, though 
the one was a mere incident in a battle 
and the other decided the fate of an 
empire. The best Historical romances 
and novels, which in a wide sense 
form part of history, may also inspire 
patriotism ; the Waverley Novels and 
the poems of Sir Walter Scott are a 
supreme illustration of this. 

It is perhaps the tendency of modern 
history to be too ‘scientific,’ to deal 
with the Causes and Effects of policies 
and measures and to under-rate the 
importance of history as a source of 
inspiration — for a very special type of 
lecturer or historian is needed to 
inspire, and the attempts of. a man of 
the wrong type are likely to prove flat 
or even mischievous — but this function 
of history is by no means forgotten 
and historians will always welcome 
the advent of any worlj. which helps to 
show their subject to be related to 
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Sculpture, Music or Paintiiifj. The 
most recent work of this kind and 
which endeavours to satisfy the modern 
craving for accuracy and method as 
well as to interest and inspire is the 
‘‘History of England” by Fletcher 
and Kipling. It is intended specially 
for English children and its brief 
preface runs as follows : — “This book 
is writteijj. for all boys and girls who 
are interested in the story of Great 
Britain and her Empire.” The book 
is written in the simplest style, gives 
a clear and picturesque account of the 
past, carries the reader up to the 
present and all through instils into his 
mind the ideals of what is best in the 
Nation’s history. At intervals there 
are pictures and poems relating to the 
various periods and designed to make 
each period live, to show the spirit of 
the age and the trend of events, in short 
to inspire. 

Before leaving this aspect of the 
study of history, attention may very 
briefly be drawn to the world inspira- 
tion — as distinct from national inspira- 
tion — which may be produced in great 
minds reflecting on history aiifl may 
be communicated by them to those of 
lessser mould. This is seen in hymns 
such as Newman’s “Lead kindly Light 
amid the encircling gloom” which 
could hardly have been written by one 
who had not meditated on the ‘host of 
mankind’ marching through the ‘sands 
of the world’ captivated now by one 
doctrine, now by another, struggling 


perpetually for things which to subse- 
quent ages appeared hardly worth 
struggling for and yet slowly advancing 
towards greater things, each age with 
its small contribution to the growth of 
truth or the uprooting of error. In 
Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” the 
historical inspiration is still more clear 
as in the famous lines : — 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs 
‘And the thoughts of men are widened 
‘With the process of the Suns.” 
History should never again descend, 
as it has at times descended, into a 
mere record of Kings and Emperors, 
of battles and cam|j.iigns, but it should 
be made, as it already is, to a great 
e.Ytent a living study of the past in 
relation to the present, an inspiration, 
no merely a memory. lu this article 
the illustrations are drawn chiefly from 
British histf)ry because the writer is 
more familiar with it but similar illustra- 
tions can be drawn from the history 
of all peoples and races. T'he story of 
a noble family forms the ideals of the 
descendants of that family and of those 
connected with it ; the story of a »iation 
forms national ideals, and so in time 
when a greater and wider humanity 
prevails among us, the story of the 
world may form world-ideals binding 
the peo|)les together in the unity of 
Inspiration. 

A general knowledge of the relfgas 
of kings and of particular events ft not 
a knowledge of history but merely of 
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the grammar of history, the groundwork 
or foundation on which a nobler 
structure is to be raised. 

Passing to the consideration of the 
study of History as conferring stability 
the first thing after what has been written 
above, is to say that History acts as a 
check on a too fervid imagination. There 
is an old story of a man who obtained a 
pair of wings, but these were fastened 
on by wax and he was warned not to'^ 
fly too high. lie flew too high and 
the heat of the sun melted the wax, 
the wings fell off and he fell down 
and great was the fall thereof. So it 
is with the extreme enthusiast ; he is 
apt to neglect the lessons of history, 
to quit the world of fact, to have his 
wiogs melted by the hot sun of theory 
and so to fail of accomplishment 
of any portion of his ideals. History, 
here, is the goddess who bids us 
not to fly too high, who tells us of 
“vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 
itself,” that it is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous and that 
“slow and steady wins the race.” What 
experience does for the individual in 
his private life, to a great extent 
history can do in his political life, 
particularly for the statesman but also 
for all of us in making public opinion. 
The experienced man may go wrong 
and so may the statesman and public 
opinion, but, just as no one seriously 
denies the value of experience, so no one 
should seriously deny the value of a 
scientific study of history in shaping 


and controlling our views of political 
questions History is the supreme 
champion of the inductive method of 
reasoning and that not only, perhaps 
not even chiefly, ‘by supplying analogies 
and illustrations but by the general 
habit of mind which it tends to develop, 
the true judicial type which takes all 
the elements in a situation into view, 
reviews them in a calm miod, weighs 
them and decides both what is the end 
to be kept in view' and also the extent 
to which that end is at present attain- 
able by definite measures. The judg- 
ment of history on measures can never 
be passed until time has elap.sed and 
the final result is known, for history can 
never hope to be an exact science such 
as physics or chemistry, but he who 
has studied history scientifically can 
more readily take a bird’s-eye-view of a 
situation and his view will be entitled 
to respect, will tend to be a sounder and 
more complete view than that of one 
whose opinions are based on theory 
alone. Just as, however. Inspiration has 
to be guided by Experience, so Experi- 
ence in its turn has to be tempered by 
the fire of Inspiration. Experience 
alone may lead to dullness ; age may 
say to youth ‘I thought so when I was 
your age*, and youth may at times aptly 
retort as Stevenson says, “Yes, and I 
may think so when I am your age”. 
The true study of History should result 
in the happy union of Inspiration and 
Stability — “ Till old experience do attain. 
To something like prophetic strain.” 
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At times the one element is required 
more than the other but both should 
always be used. We must remember 
the lesson of the failure of Napoleon as 
well as the causes of his success. The 
true statesman is he whose pulse quickens 
at the thought of his country but whose 
imagination is controlled by the lessons 
of history, who can both enthuse and 
calculator The danger of the reformer 
is excessive enthusiasm leading to* 
rashness, that of the official perhaps is 
excessive conservatism] and History 
comes to check the former and ins[)ire 
the latter. 

As a scientific study History has 
made great strides in the nineteenth 
century and the value of historical 
analogies and illustrations has been 
recognised in other sciences ; the Politi- 
cal Economist uses the historic method 
as one of his chief means of argument 
and here it is especially useful in 
assisting to determine, or at all events 
in giving clear conce]Hions on the 
questions of Free Trade and Protection. 
The economist considers the history of 
countries where Free Trade j^rcvails and 
of those where I’rotection prevails, 
analyses the causes why different {policies 
were adopted and the results of each 
policy, considers whether the conditions 
which led to success or failure in any 
country are still present and so passes 
to a judgment as to what [policy is 
advisable for the future. Economists, 
like other men, differ m their views on 
particular problems but this is not a 


proof of the failure of the science or of 
the historic method, and it would be as 
foolish to deny the advantages of a 
complete historic study ( f policies and 
measures as to deny the use of a 
knowledge of engines and of the per- 
formances of certain types of engines in 
certain conditions because experts differ- 
ed on the ijuestion as to which type is 
most suitable for certain work. 

Political Science, again, may be said 
to be the consummation «)f history for 
it is based almost entirely on it and 
has become so complete that nowadays, 
when a constitution has to be framed 
for any State, the services of the political 
scientist are almost as necessary as 
those of an architect when a house has 
to be built. He knows what constitu- 
tions have been made for other coun- 
tries in the past, what good and bad 
points existed in those constitutions, 
the conditions of the jjeoples who were 
ruled under them and the conditions 
of the people for whom a constitution has 
now to be provided and consequently 
he can give most valuable assistance. 
Similarly in determining any (luestion 
of policy the statesman has to study 
history, to see whetlun- that question 
has ever been decided in . similar 
circumstances before ; if so, the result 
of the former decision will be of great use 
in forming the present decision as in 
the case of the eclectic policy of Japan, 
which country, when it emerged from 
its mediaeval period, used the accumu- 
lated experience of PLuropean modern 
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States in shaping its laws and consitu- 
tion. 

History again, may show the trend 
of events, a great illustration of which 
is the recent history of the British 
Colonies in Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. In the past many people 
believed with Turgot that c*)lonies are 
like fruit which when ripe falls from 
the parent stem. Recent history, 
however, has shown that there is both 
in the mother country and in these 
colonics a strong desire not for separa- 
tion but for union ; contingents were 
sent to help Great Britain in the South 
African war ; battleships have been 
presented by the colonies, colonial 
conferences have been held ; all of which 
are signs of the course to be pursued 
in the future by the ship of state. 

The above illustrations are definite 
cases and many niorc instances could 
be.4:ited, both particular and general, 
the gradual growth of democracy 
in England, the general world-move- 
ment from Status to Contract and so 
on. Sometimes history supplies a 
clear analogy, sometimes a guiding 
principle, sometimes a warning as in 
the History of the French Revolution, 
where stagnation was followed by too 
speedy reform and the country had to 
go through a long period of trouble 
before stability was recovered. But, 
quite apart from such advantages, the 
study of history has, as noted, a great 
effect in encouraging a judicious type 
of mind and it is this aspect of it which 


more than any other must appeal to 
the general student. It is not given to 
all of us to lemember completely the 
history which we learn or to study so 
extensively that our minds may be- 
come a storehouse of historical 
analogies and illustrations and an in- 
complete analogy drawn from an 
imperfect memory is as dangerous as a 
complete analogy is useful. For instance 
the actions of Garibaldi and other 
National Patriots are sometimes appeal- 
ed to in order to justify similar actions 
in India where circumstances are totally 
different. The student must as a rule 
rest • content with having acquired 
permanently from the scientific study 
of history a habit of mind which enables 
him to analyse political problems and 
to weigh the several elements, with 
having realised the value of the golden 
rule of the middle way and this is no 
mean acquisition. Man is by nature a 
political animal, a dweller in society 
and any study which helps him to take 
a clear and broad view of political and 
social (juestions is of the greatest use 
to him. The study of History tends 
to confer such stability and also inspira- 
tion. Were this study more general, 
honest and thorough, we would have 
just as many enthusiasts among us but 
fewer bigots and extremists, just as 
many patriots and many more statesmen. 
In modern times public opinion is 
becoming of ever-increasing influence 
consequently every means of develop- 
ing sound opinions is of increasing 
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importance for only by the adoption of 
such means can the old adai^e that ‘the 
voice of the people is the voice of God’ 
ever come near the truth. 

n. M. Cowan. 


THE THEORY AND PBACTICE 
REGARDING GEMS IN 
SUKRANITL* 

BY 

Prof. Benov Kumar Sarkar, 
Paftini 0£icCy Allahabad, 

Sl^CTlON I. 

^ General Considerations. 

The authors of Sukra Cycle have 
mentioned jewels and precious stones 
mainly as valuable articles of commerce. 
As sucli, references to these in Sukraniti 
arc parallel to the remarks about i^old 
and silver, the two noble metals.- .Some- 
times of course the word Ratna or 
is used metaphorically when it includes 
the noble metals as well. There is at 
least one remark of Sukra which takes 

• A chapter from the author’s forthcoming 
work. The Positive Ihickgroumi of Hindu 
Socioloitiy^ being Introduction to his English 
translation of Sukniniti in the .Sacred Books of 
the Hindus Scries, Published by the Panini 
Office, Allahabad. 

I Sukra IV ii 207. 

. 2 See the Author’s paper on the Economic 
mineralogy of Ancient India in llie Hindustan 
Review. 


the term metapharically and ^ives 
reasons also. ‘’Those which are rare 
in this world arc |)riced as j^ems.” 

As valuable commodities, the gems 
are hoarded in the treasury and demand 
the king’s attention of four muhurtas * 
before meals. The\' reijuirc a s|)ecial 
officer - to look after them with the 
qualifications of a mineralogist, who can 
detect the fiilse stones and select the 
the genuine ones. S|)ecial houses that 
are t() be built for them are erected 
at a cost which is technically’ known 
as bhogya.*' 

The definition of Dravva'^ includes 
not only the metallic coins but also 
gems and cowries. 'Phe custoin of 
distributing booty among the sol- 
diery applies to gems also, though they 
arc iK)t distinctly mentioned. Jewels 
like metals may be used to serve the 
purposes of badges meant for distin- 
guishing between officer and officer. 
Trade in jewels ' is forbidden without 
a charter or liccn.se. lake the gold- 
smiths, co|)per smiths and other metal 
workers, artists ^ and arti.sans in gems 
and jewels also, deserve encouragement 
and “protectioiv’ of the State. 

1 .Sukra I 561-562. 

2 Sukra II. 303-3<54, 237-238. 

3 .Sukra II. 692-693. 

4 Sukra II. 7 12-71 3. 

5 Sukra IV vii 749-750* 

6 .Sukra II 853-855. 

7 Sukni I 603-608. 

8 Sukra 1 1 397-398. 
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The use of jewels belonging to some 
other person is one of the chhalas^ or 
Social offences recognised by the state. 
This is to be guessed from the descrip- 
tion of the offence with regard to gold 
and ornaments. Similarly also the 
rule about dividends of joint enter- 
prises ® and collective dealings in 
precious stones is to be inferred from 
that with regard to gold, grains and 
and liquids. 

We have been told that jewellers 
should be patronised by the state, but 
information as to the rate ^ of remune- 
ration is not available. The rate of 
royalty, however, is mentioned. It is 
declared to be half of the net yield of 
precious metals, />. after the expenses 
of extraction and production have 
been met. The realisation of Govern- 
ment Revenue from Ratnas ^ is 
important enough to be recognised as 
an item that should be studied by the 
Sumantra or Finance Minister. Hesides 
the revenue accruing regularly from 
the akaras or mines. Sukracharjya’s 
system of public Finance recognises 
Ajnatasivamika ® income. It is that 
wealth whose owners are unknown. 
Gems and jewels (Ntdhi) picked up in 

1 Sukra IV^ v. 151-152. 

2 Sukra IV v. 614-615. 

3 Kates with regard to metals have been 
mentioned in the paper on ^ TAe theory and 
practice regarding Metals in Sukraniti'' 
published in the “Leader” of Allahabad. 

• 4 Sukra II. 21 1-212. ^ 

5 Sukra II. 656-657. 


streets escheat to the state and constitute 
this class of income. 

Among property laws it is mentioned 
that the father is the lord of all 
gems ^ etc., but neither the father nor 
the grand-father has authority over all 
immovables. This is a regulation about 
all precious movables. 

We have thus far noted the para- 
llelism between gems and noble metals 
as valuable commodities The fraud 
that may be committed with regard to 
them, e,g, by the passing off of imitation 
jewels as genuine ones has also to be 
noticed. It is mainly to guard the 
Treasurer, the minister of Public 
Finance and the King as well as the 
people that the Sukra statesmen have 
introduced the topics of Economic 
Mineralogy in their Niti Sastra. If 
it is the ornament of jewels to have 
splendour, ^ and if it be a general 
custom to present jewels and ornaments 
to females at marriage it is necessary 
that people should have the eye to 
find out what is the proper splendour 
of a jewel. Besides, there are natural 
defects in gems. It is known also 
that people of the island of Ceylon 
can make artificial ® pearls. The 
making of artificial gems ® is in fact 
known to be a Kala. Like the testing 

1 Sukra IV v. 577-578. 

2 Sukra II 463-479. 

3 Sukra IV \\ 17 1. 

4 Sukra IV ii 124. 

5 Sukra IV iii 178. 

6 Sukra IV iv 21-22. 
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of gold and other metals, therefore, 
the testing of gems as to whether they 
are good or bad as possessing marks 
or holes has been recognised as a Kala. 
The advice to rich people and kings 
necessarily is : “ The wise man should 

determine their value by carefully 
examining * them.” “ The king should 
keep the jewels after having them 
tested by experts as well as by 
himself” 

The following general rule may help 
people in testing the worth of precious 
stones : “ Those who are experts in the 
study of gems describe that gem as 
the best which has no pores, • has good 
colour, is without scratches and spots, 
has good angles and bright lustre.” 

The general information about colour 
and shape is being made more clear 
in the following lines (i) “Gems 
(a) may have the colour of Sarknra 
(powdered bricks) or leaves of trees, 
and (b) may be flat or round in 
shape ; (2) “ The colour and lustre of 
gems may be white, red, yellow and 
black.” 

There are two technical terms * here 
used in connexion with the splendour of 
precious stones, viz. Chhdyd and Prabhd. 
The terms have been defined by Sukra 
thus : (i) “The chhaya is that which 


1 Sukra IV ii 171-172, 79-80. 

2 Sukra IV ii 97-98. 

3 Sukra IV ii 99-100. 

4 Sukra IV ii 103. 


attacks, * overpowers, and eclipses the 
colour (of other substancc.s).” 

(2) The Prabha^ is that which reveals 
the colour (of other substances). 
Prof. Roy in Ratnaparikshd'' explains the 
remarks of Sukra in the following way : 
“The light of a lamp does two things 
simultaneously, (i) It removes the 
darkness and makes other objects 
visible i.e. makes it possible for them 
to display their colour and attributes. 
(2) It presents like objects, e. g. white 
paper or milk from displaying their 
proper colour and attributes. The first 
function of the lamp is due to its lustre 
or probha. the second is due to its 
chhaya. The light issuing form a lamp 
or a jewel may thus be divided into 
two branches — (i) reflected, which makes 
other things visible, (2) transmitted 
which eclipses other objects.” 

As for the value of precious stones, 
Sukra statesmen know that it depends 
on both Demand and Supply* Omit- 
ting from one’s consideration the factors 
that go to make “Demand-Schedule” as 
it is called by Professor Marshall, we 
may note the following conditions on 
the Supply side. These conditions ^ 
give in fact, additional tests by which 
the splendour, lustre, and beauty of 


5 Thi.s is the explan.ition of Prof. Joges Ch. 
Ray. 'I'he reader is requc.sted to note the differ- 
ence from my translation of the hemistich on 
P. 141 of the Sacred Hooks of the Hindus 
Scries XIII. 

6 P. 24, Edition of 1904. 

7 Sukra IV ii.. 107-1 14. 
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jewels are to be determined, and the 
considerations which weigh much in 
people’s estimation : — 

(1) Other things remaining the same, 
the “exchange-value” of a gem depends 
on its weight, lustre, colour, extent, 
receptacle and shape. 

(2) Other things remaining the same, 
the ‘exchange value* Increases if there be 
great bulk with small weight, and 
decreases if there be small bulk with 
great weight. 

(3) Other things remaining the same, 
‘exchange value’ is smallest if the lustre 
be that of Sarkara (reddish powder of 
bricks); is middling if the shape be flat, 
and greatest if the lustre be that of 
green leaves. 

(4) Other things remaining the same, 
round jewels are not much appreciated 
and their ‘exchange-value’ depends on 
the “Demand schedule.” 

The following information about gems 
recorded by the authors of the Sukra 
cycle is useful. 

(i) The gem on the head of the 
snake ' is the best of all, of great 
splendour, but very rare. The tradition 
is old enough, the real explanation 
of gems lying in the heads of snakes is 
that these creatures carry bright stones 
in their mouths when they have to move 
in the dark. These they pick up from 
stocks and stones in hills and mines 
and forests. When they get their prey, 
they throw these jewels away from their 


mouths for a time, and parry them again 
as lamps to point out their way, when 
they have finished their work at the spot. 

(2) Except pearls and corals the* 
gems cannot be cut or written upon • 
by iron and stones (diamonds). This is 
said by those who are experts in gems. 

(3) The value of gems is measured 
by weight.* 

(4) One should receive knowledge, 
mantra^ medicine, wife and gems * even 
from low families. This general rule 
of morality may be compared to Chana- 
kya’s * adage that one should take gold 
from even the impure (persons or places), 
the jewel of a wife from even low families, 
and good (useful) knowledge from even 
the lowborn. It is suggested that 
medicines, gems &c were in Sukra’s days, 
as in ancient Hindu times generally, 
dealt in by the low class men. Here 
is the sanction that these things may be 
accepted from persons, who, otherwise 
beyond the pale of high society, are 
however experts in their subjects. 

(5) The gem that has its appropriate 
colour and lustre and is devoid of any 
defects is beneficial to beauty, * growth 
fame, valour and life. Others are known 

2 Sukra IV ii. 109-1 10. Sukra IV ii. 129, 
Gomcda is the exception. It is not to be 
weighed, being very insignificant. 

3 The standard of measurements of precious 
stones in given in Sukra IV ii. 130- 133. 

4 Sukra III. 193-194* 

5 Amedhyadapi Kanchanam. 
Nirhadapyuttana Vidya Stri-ratnam duskuladapi. 

6 Sukra IV ii. 101-103. 


1 Sukra IV ii. 96. 
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to be injurious. This notion about the 
efficacy of precious stones adheres to 
noble metals also, and has had its sway 
since time immemorial both in the 
Eastern and Western worlds. The story 
of the Talisman is well-known and we 
have already quoted extracts from Vedic 
literature bearing on this point. 

(6) The above general idea has been 
cr^'stallised by Sukra Sociolt>gists 
into a definite maxim of sound health. 
Thus we are told (a) that ()nc should 
always wear medicinal substances in 
jewels ^ as consecrated by charms or 
mantras, (b) One should never wear 
gems that have black or red spots. - 

(7) Gems found in the Gandaka® 
river are natural images, and need not 
be given to the sculptor to try his 
skill upon. And we are told that 
whereas in thjcase of images construct- 
ed by artists one should thoroughly 
examine their parts and proportions 
according to the canons of Siipastjstmsy 
these and other natural stones should 
not be examined at all. 

(8) Gems never losf; their natural 
attributes. These cannot deteriorate. 
But pearls and corals can. It is only 
the wickedness of kings ‘ that leads 
to fluctuation in their exchange- values. 


1 Sukra 111 . 8-9. 

2 Sukra IV iv. 307-308, Such other natural 
images are Vanalhtgas Chandrakantas and (3) 
other gems. 

3 Sukra IV. ii. 115-116. 

4 Sukra IV. ii. 156. 


SKCTION 2. 

The Doctrine of Nine Oems. 

Nine is a mystic number like seven. 
In Indian thought we have the tradition 
of nine planets, nine gems, nine nights 
(called naviiratra * meaning therein' 
the sacrificial rite that is finished in 
nine da}'s or nights), nine rasns (or 
feelings and emotions, e.g. amorous, 
hidicroiis, pathetic, vehement, heroic, 
terrific, loathsome, absurd, and peaceful 
according to Hindu canons of literary 
art, the nine lakshanas (f)r marks of 
Bramha), according to Vedanta 
Paribhasha, the nine Saktis (c)!* 
energies), the nine castes (of the sudra 
order, according to Parasara samhita), 
the nine doors (e.g. two eyes, mouth etc. 
of the human organism), the nine 
islands of the Ganges (which according 
to the Vaishnava poet Narahari Dasa, 
formed the site of what in later times 
has been Navadvipa or Nadia, the 
land of Srichaitanya;, also the nine tests 

5 Sec the word Navnratna in lh(^ Peng;ili 
Visiihikosha Kncyt lopo dia Indica. by Mr. 
Nagcndranalh Vasu. \'ol. IX, p. p. 653-6^7 
( First Kdilion, 1898). 'I’liis Volume gives 
several \U)rds beginning with nava or nine, 
which arc imporl.int as testifying to the 
traditions. I'lic word Wi^iUUhtvaka occurs 
in Daksha Samhita ( 1 11 ; 3) as a mnemonic 
for 9 groups nr ('lasses of houscjliolder’s duties, 
each consisting (d' nine lunctions. 'riuis w'c 
have nine nmritns or sweet functions, nine 
gifts, nine duties nine forbidden things, nine 
secret actvilies, nine public activities, nine 
successful functions, nine failures, and nine 
things (not to be given away). 
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of Kulinism propounded by king 
Ballala Sen of Bengal (12th cent). 

The Doctrine of Nine Gems like 
that of the seven metals has an 
interesting history. Indian tradition 
has taken the nine gems both literally 
and metaphorically. In this latter 
aspect we have it when we refer to the 
strong popular notion about the 
“ Navaratna ” ^ of the court of 
Vikramaditya. The legends of 
Vikramaditya’s cycle like those con 
nected with Alexander, Arthur and 
Charlemagne in European literature refer 
to things that are half-historical, half- 
mythical. The hero himself, round 
whom the romances have grown, has 
not yet been indentified. Some of the 
incidents connected with Vikramaditya’s 
tradition have in these days been 
ascribed to Samudragupta, the Indian 
Napoleon,, in whose conquest of the 
four quarters of India, scholars have 
seen the historic counterpart of the 
Kalidasic hero Rughu’s Digvijaya, 
VVe know the age of Samudragupta 
( 4th cent. A. I).), or for the matter 

I These are Dbanvantari (the physidan)f 
Kshapanaka (the philologist), Amarasimha 
(the Lexicographer), Sanker (the Elocutionist) 
Vetalabhatta (the ncromancer) Ghatakarpara 
(the Politician), Kalidasa (the poet), Varaha 
mihira (the Astronomer), and Varariichi 
(the grammarian of Prakrit languages), 

The couplet containing the names of the nine 
luminaries of Vikramaditya’s court is found 
in the last chapter of Jo f irvitiabkaranar hy 
the Astrologer named Kalidasa (13th Century). 


RE VIEW [VoL. 3, Nos. 7 & 

of that, of the Vikramaditya of legen- 
dary fame, to be one of the most 
glorious epochs of Hindu culture, one 
of the Augustan ages of Indian literature’ 
There can be no objection to regarding 
this Gupta Monarch as the patron of 
several groups of nine celebrated 
intellectual giants who are figuratively 
known as the Navaratna, * But Indian 
chronology cannot as yet bear 
out the tradition that the great 
luminaries included in the term 
Navaratna ever shone in the intellectual 
firmament of India at one and the 
same time. To take only two instances. 
If • the Gupta monarchs were the 
patrons of Kalidasa,* he must be 
placed between the 4th and Sth Century 
But Varahamihira the astronomer is 
believed to have flourished in the sixth 
Century. 

Under these circumstances the easiest 
explanation would of course be to 
ascribe the origin of the tradition to 
the desire of the people for a convenient 


2 See the discussion in Prof. Wilson’s 
Vishnu Furana{\%b^) Vol. I. Prefaces pages 
vii-ix. 

3 Pandit Ramavatara Sharma Sahitya- 
charyya M. A., Professor of Patna College, 
Hankipur, and Dr. Bloch have proved that the 
author of Raghuvamsam and Kumarasambha- 
vam flourished during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II and Kumaragupta. For an account of 
covert references to the Gupta Emperors see the 
late Mr. Plarinath Dey’s English Introduction 
to the Bengali work on Kalidasa by Pandit 
Rajendranath Vidyabhushan (1908). 
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mnemonic grouping together of the 
greatest makers of national literature, 
art, and science through the ages, long 
after the great masters had played 
their part on the world’s stage. The 
traditions of the seven wise men of 
Greece and the seven Magi of Persia 
afford instances of such convenient 
groupings of men who have lived, if 
they were really men of flesh and blood, 
ages apart from each other. 

It is posterity that classifies, 
arranges and systematises the e.xploits 
of the predecessors. Human memory 
in reconstructing the history of past 
generations through the dim vistas 
of folklores, traditions, myths and fables 
obliterates^ the sharp edges of special 
sets of temporal and spatial influences ; 
and the result is a well-rounded ‘system’, 
a cleverly assorted ‘Noah’s ark’, a sweet 
company of ‘strange bed-fellows’ and 
a glib enumeration of facts and ‘things 
that never were on sea or land.’ Such 
latter-day recounting and reconstruc- 
tion of the deeds of the founders of a 
people’s greatness as are improvised for 
the purpose of helping the national 
memory and aid in the promotion of 
of race-consciousness have, however, 
deep historical and sociological signifi- 
cance. For these traditions are, at 
any rate’ replete with the associations 

(i) U may be pointed out tbal Kshapanaka 
was probably a Jaina, Kalidasa belonged to the 
agricultural caste and (ihalakarpara was a 
potter and so on. 


of the epochs in which they were made 
and must bear the impress of the general 
features of the culture of the day. 

Thus the metaphorical use of the 
Doctrine of nine gems in Indian tradi- 
tional thought must be ‘ ascribed to an 
epoch which has long been used to the 
idea of nine gems literally speaking. 
The philosophy and history of the 
metaphorical use must follow the philo- 
sophy and history of the tradition 
regarding the actual stones of the 
mother-earth. 

The enumeration and classification 
of precious stones however, have not 
been uniform in Indian mineralogical 
literature. The tradition recorded in 
Sukraniti iihowi (\) the nine maharat- 
nas or great jewels (2) their grouping 
in order of merit into four clascsj?, e. g. 
(a) Sresthatara or par excelimce (b) 
Srestha or, high class (c) madhyama or 
middling and (d) nicha or inferior, and 
(3) the astral or mystical conne.xion of 
each with one of the nine deities presid- 
ing over, or apotheosised out of, the 
nine planets, is only one phase in the 
history of Hindu ideas about precious 
stones aud jewels. It may be po.ssible 
to fix the age cjf certain passages of the 
Nitisashtm of the philo.sophers of the 
Sukra cycle by tracing the history of 
this Doctrine of nine Gems. From 
the close connexion of the nine gems 
with the nine planets it may be presumed 
at the outset that the origin of the 
tradition is to be traced to the idea of 
navagrahas in the history of Hindu 
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Astronomy. In the following account, 
therefore, we have to take note of two 
things : (i) changes in the ideas about 
the enumeration, classification &c. of 
precious gems : (a) as navaratna, and 
(b) as nava Maharatna. (2) history 
of the navagrahas or nine planets : (a) as 
members of the celestial system and 
tb) as influencing things mundane, 
specially as presiding over the gems. 

(a) Vedic Literature. 

In our account of the history of Indian 
literature on gems we have alluded to 
the reference in the Vedas. But informa- 
tion is mostly indefinite and vague. It 
is only the pearls that have been distinct- 
ly mentioned, and an account of their 
origin given. And though jewels, like 
metals, arc used with charms and 
incantations against the malevolent 
influences in enemies and demons, we 
do hot meet with any trace of the 
connexion that exists between them and 
the deities, whether powers of nature or 
planets' and stars of the sky. But 
Vedic literature is important in the 

I. Prof, joges Chandra Roy in his learned 
work in Bengali on the Astronomy and Astro- 
nomers of the Hindus testities to the belief of 
the people in Vedic times in the influences of 
Stars and planets on human life. “The propitia- 
tion of the 9 tavaji»ra/uis or nine pl.inets has been 
sanctioned in the the Parisista of Sama V'^eda.” 
At least about 1000 B. C. the fact that the 
movements of the stars governed the fate of 
men on earth was understood and explained. 
(Sec. P. 45 - Edition 1913). But no definite 
connexion of stars with jewels or metals is^ 
suggested. 


history of Indian mineralogy from at 
least one point. We have seen that in 
the Vedas the generic word for metals 
is not Dkatu, but Ayas, or Loka. So also 
the gems and jewels whether meaning 
thereby pearls or diamonds are referred 
to not as ratnas but manis, though the 
word ratna does occur in Rif^ Veda. 

(b) Ayurvedic Literature. 

This word mani for gems holds the 
ground for long. In Ayurvedic litera- 
ture we find Charaka rnd Susruta using 
this term. In the introductory chapter 
of his work Charaka mentions manis 
among the drugs pertaining to the earth. 
We .have noticed above that no gem'*^ 
has been enumerated by name in the 
Charaka Samhita. So this work also 
like Vedic literature, does not throw 
much light on the Doctrine of nine 
gems. The information supplied by 
Susruta is, a little more definitr;. He 
also uses the term mani and not ratna, 
and in the chapter on Food and Drinks 
in the Sutrasthana section of the Samhita 
gives the medicinal properties of five 
gems'' only. These are mukta (pearls) 

2. See Charaka Samhita Sanskrit Text 
P. 7 (Edited by Kavirajas Sen) Calcutta. 

3. Susruta Samhita Edited by Kavirajas 
Devendra Nath Sen and Upendra Nath Sen 
(iiXX>) I*p. 221-222. Susruta knows of .ahei manis 
as the compound ending in adi or implies ; 
but perhaps docs nut mention them as they arc 
not much used in medicine. Thus as Dr. Dutt 
says in the Materia Medica of the Hindus : “of the 

precious stones, diamond, pearl, and coral only 
are much used in medicine. The rest are rarely 
used or not used at all.” p. 92. (Edition of 1900). 
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vidruma (coral), vajra (diamond), indra 
(sapphire) vaiduryya (chrysoberyl) and 
sphatika (crystal). 

The word raim must have been 
always familiar in literary circles. Vedic 
and post Vedic. Long before the days of 
Kalidasa who uses the word frequently, 
Varahamihira who refers to many 
previous Ratnasastras, and Amarsimha 
the lexicographer, who arc generally 
supposed to have flourished between the 
4th and 6th century A. D, the gems 
and precious stones have been referred 
to by convertible-terms, inani and rahia. 

It would thus appear that the word 
Ratna as a technical term used in scien- 
tific treatises has had a longer history 
than Dhatu which, however, as a name 
of metals, is old enough. The term loha 
has held the ground for a longer period- 
even in works like Rasaratna- 
.samuchchaya of the 14th century. But 
the term viani has allowed its rival 
ratna^ to flourish parallel to itself and 
gradually supersede it ever since the 
times of Buddha, the Epics and earlier 
Puranas. 


(i) Messrs MacdoncII and Keith consider 
the word to denote any precious object in 
Rigveda., not necessarily a Jewel as later. V'etfic 
Index II, 199. The older word »iani seems 
to be more generic, is the word for more 

precious substances. The word mani may be 
taken more \yidely, in which sense it would 
include metals on the one hand, and gems on 
the other. 


(0) Varahamihira. 

Besides SusrNta, the only important 
work that supplies positive information 
on the enumcMation and classification of 
ratftas or manis during the cla.ssical 
period* is that scientific work of the sixth 
century, the Vrihat Stwihita of Varaha- 
mihira. This astronomer like his 
predccessois of 1000-1500 years ago 
fully believes in the mundane influences 
of the planets and their movements and 
begins his work with the following words 
fathered upon the sage (larga : “That 
prince meets with ruin who docs not 
support a Jyotishaka well-versed in all 
the Divisions and Sub-divisions of 
Samhita, and in Moroscopy and 
Astronomy. ♦ * * If there were no 
Jyotishakos, the muhurtas, the tithis 
the nakshatras * * would go wrong. 
♦ ♦ # He who loves pro.spcrity ought 
not to live in a country devoid of a 
Jyotishaka. The Jyotishaka •* forms 
as it were the eye of the land.” 

Varaha then describes the .seven 
planets and the Rahii. but does not 
mention the Ketu the ninth planet. In 
treating of the influences of the planets 
Varaha docs not notice the connexion 

(2) There has been very liltle critical study 
in the literature of this period, and very few 
materials of a historical or sociological character 
are .available. 

(3) V^araha goes on : “Kven the Mlechchas 
and Javanas who have well studied the Science 
arc respected as Rishis.” pp. io-/i. 'IVansIa- 
tion of Mr. Childambram Iyer h. a. Founder 
of Tiravadi Jotistantra Sabha (Madura, 18S4), 
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that may possibly exist between the 
Grahas and the ratnas. 

When, however, towards the close 
of his work, he notices the gems, 
enumerating them and describing their 
characteristics, he does this not because 
these have any natural relationship with 
the gems of the firmament, but because 
like these celestial orbs, and so many 
other things in the universe, vis, trees 
animals, earthquakes, clouds &c. they 
govern the destiny of mankind. Accor- 
ding to Varahamihira, whatever directly 
or indirectly affects human welfare are 
important items and cannot be neglect- 
ed in that aspect of Jyotisa Sastra which 
is being dealt with in Vrihat Samhita, 
The planets have been discussed because 
they influence man’s destiny. So also 
the meteorological, agricultural and other 
phenomena have commanded his atten- 
tion. The same reasons demand of him 
space for the jewels and precious stones. 
Varaha has nothing to do with the 
propitiation of the planets and does not 
care to study the gems^ in their special 
relations to the planets. 

Varaha has mentioned 22 gems, but 
describes only tour in detail : — 

(i) Diamond (2) Pearls (3) Rubies 
(4) Emeralds. And he treats of the 
influences of these as affecting social 
welfare. 


(i) See Iyer’s Vrihat Samhita XXXI II- 
XXXVI. (Pp. 164-174). 


The object of Varaha in introducing 
the subject of gems* i.n the astronomical 
work is set forth by him at the outset : 
“ A good gem brings prosperity to the 
king and a bad one brings misery. It 
is therefore necessary to examine the 
properties of gems with the help of 
persons learned in the science ; for a 
person’s fortune depends upon the gems 
he possesses. Elephants, horses and 
women possessed of excellent virtues 
are also known as gems ; but diamonds 
and the like gems are to be treated of in 
this chapter are stones and the like 
possessed of many excellent qualities.” 

The treatment of gems in Vrihat 
Samhita is thus quite independent of 
all astronomical ideas explained by the 
author in his last two works, Pancha- 
siddhantaka and Brihajjataka, as well 
as in certain portions of this work also. 
The author mentions the special 
characteristics of such pieces of diamonds 
and pearls as are sacred to Indra, Tama, 
Vishnu, Varuna and Agni, but refers 
to no species as the favourites of the 
sun or moon etc. 


(2) In a Sense Vrihat Samhita is a Socio- 
economic treatise treating of the ’ manner] in 
which the lithosphere, hydrosphere and 
atmosphere of the globe affect human condi- 
tions rather than an astronomical, geographical 
or Botanical work. It is thus to a certain 
extent allied to Arthasastra ; and closely 
resembles Tukti kalpataru which is perhaps 
based upon it, 
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The great astronomical landmark of 
the 6th century, therefore, does not 
throw any light on any one of the 
several problems connected with the 
Doctrine af Nine Gems. We know only 
that the term ratna is established and 
that the planets influence human beings. 

And this is almost where V’^edic 
literature left us. 

(d) ThePuranas. 

The evidence of Amarkosha the 
lexicon is not much useful. Agni- 
purana of the 8th century mentions 
many gems but describes only eight : 
vajra, marakata. padmaraga or manikya 
(oriental ruby) Kuruvinda (corundum), 
Sangandhika (spinel) mukta, tndranila, 
and Vaidurrya. This list differs from 
that in Sukra by taking corunilurn 
and spinel but rejecting coral, iigate 
topaz. 

Twelve gems arc enumerated in the 
Garudapurana (9th cent.). Nine gems 
are mentioned as principal in the two 
works that follow: (i) Agastyamatam 
(lOth century) and (2) Vishnudhar- 
motvarapurana (loth cent.). Kach of 
these treatises enumertites more than 
9 gems, but the first is important as 
having for the first time referred to the 
use of 9 geins^ for the propitiation of 
the nine planets and the second as 

I. It gives the tests of only five gems. .Sec 
the Text Edited by Dr. Ramdasa Sen. The 
order of consecration of gems to planets followed 
in this work is the same as in .Sukraniti, tho^ 
the interpretation of the maharatna varies. 


having enumerated the same gems as 
Maharatnas that are mentioned by 
Sukra. These two works thus supply 
two important factors contributing to 
the growth of the iJoctrine of Nine 
Gems that is to be found in Sukraniti 
viz. (1) the idea that 9 gems are .sacred 
to 9 gr.ihas (2) the classification or 
appreciation of the same gems as Nine 
great jewels. 

(6) Sripatifthe astronomer. 

The idea of Piava^htliu must therefore 
be traced to some astronomical^ treati.se 
between Vrihatsamhita and A^i^astya- 
mativn. That work is the fyotisar.itpui- 
mala of Sripati who flourished between 
the ages of the famous astronomers 
llrahmagupta (7th cent.), and Bhaskara- 
charyya (i all and 12th cent.). In this 
treatise there is the mention of nine 
gems to be used in propitiating the 9 
planets. But Sripati’s other work 
JattkapadfUiati, which also deals with 
the influences of planets on human 
beings mentions only seven planets,-’* 
In Sri[)ati therefore we find both the 
old and the new ideas about the 
number and influences of planets. 
This self-contradition and inconsistency 

(2) Sec the licngali work 'Astroptoniy and 
Astronomers of the Jlindns by l^rof. Joges 
Chandra Roy Pp. 78-100. (Edition, 1903). 

(3) See Sripati paddhati slokas 9, chap- 
ter 111 . (Edition of Niruaya .Sagara Press, 
Hoinbay, njoj). P. 8. 

“ Mars, the Moon and Saturn have strength 
by night. Jupiter, the Sun, Venus have potency 
by day. Mercury is strong at all times*” 
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are to be explained by the fact that 
in his time the prevalent notion about 
nine planets and the utility of worship- 
ping them especially by putting on 
gems was too powerful to be resisted. 

Sripati's date* has not been fixed 
beyond doubt. He may be taken to 
have flourished abont the loth century, 
in fact, to have been almost a con- 
temporary of the authors of Agastya- 
matan and Vishnudharmattarapurana. 
These two works as well as Jyotisaratna- 
mala were produced in an atmosphere 
of the same ideas regarding gems, 
planets and the allied topics. Sripati’s 
work is important from another 
standpoint also. The Jyotisaratnamalm^ 
supplies the full astronomical text of 
the Doctrine of Navaratna that has been 
utilised in toto for the mineralogic^l 
section of the Nitisastra of Sukra- 
charyya. The same nine gems (but 
not called Maharatnas) and the same 
system of consecration of each to the 
planets, the same system of nomen- 
clature are to be found in both.* Thus 
according to Sripati people should put 

1. For a discussion of dates sec Prof. 
Ray*s Astronomy of the Hindus, 

2. But Sripati docs not use the word 
Miiharatna, Vishnudliarmottara uses the word 
Miiharatna but his nine maharatnas are not 
the same as those of Sukra. If Sreepati had 
taken the word Maharatna from Vishnudhy 
his work would have been the original prototype 
of Sukraniti, As it is, it is the earliest authority 
for the verse in Rasaratnasamuchhaya a^ut 
AtawKnkfnu, 


on the ruby for the sun, pearl for the 
moon, coral for Mars, emerald for 
Mercury, topaz for Jupiter, diamond 
for Venus, sapphire for Saturn," 
gomeda for Rahu, and Vaiduryya for 
Ketu. This corresponds exactly to 
what Sukracharyya says in lines 84-92 
of section ii of chapter iv. The same 
system of consecration is followed in 
the astronomical work Jataka-Parijata 
which devotes the whole second chapter 
to a discussion of the nature and 
properties of planets. 

It may be remarked here that the 
colour and lustre attributed to the nine 
planetary deities in the hymns called 
navagrahadhyana fit in exactly with 
those described in Sukraniti as pertain- 
ing to the gems. Again, the images of 
Nava%raha found at Koranaka and 
near lihuvaneswara in Orissa are said 
to belong to temples not earlier than 
the loth century.® This is Dr. Rajendra- 
lal Mitra’s testimony in the Antiquities 
of Orissa. The hymns, the images, the 
temples, the astrological calculations as 
well as the evidences of Ratnasastras — 
all point to the Doctrine of Navaratna 
not being older than the loth century. 

(f) Subsequent Literature. 

Of the sabsequent literature on the 
subject Tuktikalpataru is an important 
landmark. But though it is based on 
Garuda Agastya and Vishnudharmotha, 
and though it gives details relating to 

(3) See the chapter on Graha in Professor 
Ray*s Astronomy of the Hindus. 
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enumeration, characteristics and prjces 
of the gems, it does not supply valuable 
information regarding the Doctrine of 
Nine Gems, as it does not treat of their 
astral connexions at all. 

So also most of the works of the 12th 
and 14th centuries are not important 
for our purposes. But Rasaratnasamu- 
chchaya of the 13th and 14th century, 
which is a very important document in 
the literature on metals, mentions in 
chapter IV, 5, that manikya, mukta, 
vidruma, tarkshya (/>. emerald), pushpa, 
vidura (diamond), nila (sapphire), 
gomeda and yiduraka arc successively 
the ratnas of the nine planets. With 
the exception of the new terms used in 
this verse, Rasaratnasamuchchaya ‘ 
follows exactly the system in Sukraniti, 
This work mentions other gems as well 
but regards these nine as the navaratna 
par excellence. The only point in which 
this differs from Sukraniti is that it does 
not apply the term maharatna to these 
nine gems. The work thus fully agrees 
with Sripati’s Jyotis Ratnamala (loth & 
iith centuries). We now come down to 
Bhavaprakaska of the i6th century. 
This work like the one just described 
continues the full tradition originating in 
the astrological, religious and socio- 
economic literature of the 9th and lOth 
century. The Rajanig/iantu'^ of the 

1. See Sanskrit I'ext of the work edited 
and published by the Anandasram Poona. 
Pages 10-12. 

2. See the Hindi Edition (Benares) P. 140. 


17th century also mentions the .same 9 
gems as sacred to the .same planets. 

But the classification of naharatnas or 
nine gems into grades adoj^ted in these 
two works differs from that in Sukraniti. 
Sukracharyya calls all the nine gems by 
the name or M aharatnas. But Bhava- 
prakasha^ and the Rajanighentu men- 
tions five of them only as maharatnas 
and calls the rest aparatnas (inferior 
gems). 

(g) Recapitulation. 

The historical inquiry into the 
Doctrine of Nine (iems leads to the 
following conclusions about the age of 
the section in Sukraniti dealing with 
gems : 

1. The Sukra authors do not 
display astrological conceptions prior 
to. or even contemporaneous with, those 
of Varahamihira (6th cent). 

2. The Doctrine embodied in 
Sukraniti bears the influence of the 
following ideas : (i) the enumeration 
and appreciation of gems as 9 Maha- 
ratnas^ adopted by the author of 
Vis/iniidharmotarapurana ( i ot h cen t ) 

3. See VisuHikosa 'Vasu’s) Vol. IX. (nava- 
ratna). 

4. Nine (iems arc mentioned in (i) Agastya 
(2) Vishnudharmottara (3) Jyotisaratnamala 
(4) Sukraniti (5) Kasaratnasainuchhaya (6) 
Bhavaprokesa (7) Rajanighantu. 

Nine Maharatnas are mentioned only in. 
(1) Vishnudharmottara and (2) Sukraniti ; but 
the list is not tlie same in the two works. Sec 
the original text of Vishnudharmottara quoted 
in Dr. Sen's Kainarahasya. 
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who quotes Garuda, (ii) the system 
of consecration of the 9 gems (not 
neccessarily maharatnas to tlie 9 
planets followed in Agastyaratna 
(which is probably earlier than Vishnu- 
dharmottara, but belongs to the same 
age) ; as well as in Rasaratnasamuch- 
chaya. (iii) The recognition of Rahu 
and Ketu as the two additional Grahas 
who should be worshipped along with 
the old seven, first noticed in the second 
work of the astrologer Sripati, which 
is, however, ignored in his earlier work. 

3. The Doctrine is certainly older 
than the tradition embodied in 
Bhavaprakasa and Rajanighanta (i6th 
17th cent.) 

4. The Doctrine in all particulars 
cannot be traced to any work on the 
subject and has not been copied in 
toto in any work that we know of 
Sukraniti is sui generis in this respect. 

The date of the second work of 
Sripati viz. Jyotisaratnamala may 
thus be assignee! to be the extreme 
upward limit of the Doctrine of 
Navaratna as it contains the first 
literary evidence of Navagmha, This 
must be placed sometime in the loth 
century. A. D. 

The Mineralogical section^ of Sukra- 
niti thus furnishes two furthest limits of 
chronology: (i) the loth Century — 
furnished by the Doctrine of Nine gems, 
and (2) the 14th Century furnished by 

I. I'lie paper on the Doctrine of Seven mefils 
has been published in the *q.«eadcr”of Allahabad. 


the. Doctrine of Seven metals. There 
is one difficulty that remains to be 
explained. If the Doctrine of Nine 
Planets be the basis of the Doctrine of 
Nine Gems, we might expect also a 
Doctrine of Nine Metals. But though 
Sukraniti mentions altogether nine 
metals, it recognises only seven as 
principal. Or if the Doctrine of seven 
metals has something to do with the 
original seven planets, we might expect 
a corresponding Doctrine of Seven Gems 
as well. But in India the metals seem 
to have had no connexion with planets 
even up to 14th Century, as has been 
discussed in the Section on the Doctrine 
of seven metals. 


AN ETHICAL PARADOX : 

‘‘SINS COMMITTED INADVERTENTLY 
ARE OF aREATER DEMERIT THAN 
SINS COMMITTED CONSCIOUSLY.” 


The above doctrine is expounded in 
the famous Pali work called ” Melinda- 
panha” in the course of a dialogue 
between the Greek king Menander and 
the Buddhist monk Nagasena, which 
took place some time between the years 
140 and 1 10 U. C., in the city of Sakala 
in the Punjab. 

Menander was a famous Greco- 
Bactrian king, who, from his capital at 
Sakala, ruled over a considerable part 
of the modern Punjab. He is made 
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mention of by Strabo, Justin and Plu- 
tarch. No less than 22 different coins, 
some bearing the name, and others the 
effigy, of Menander, have been discover- 
ed in various parts of western India. 
The Pali work referred to above repre- 
sents him as a scholar of vast erudition, 
as one who, like Aristotle, could legis- 
late for the whole realm of thought, 
and who was especially well-versed in 
the art of disputation. 

One day king Menander asked his 
minister Demetrius if there was any 
learned person, of any denomination 
or school, who could discuss philosophi- 
cal sbujects with him and resolve his 
doubts. Accordingly Demetrius con- 
sulted the Buddhist monks in the Pun- 
jab, who, in their turn, asked their most 
erudite exponent Nagasena to go to 
Sakala and vanquish the king in argu- 
ment. But Nagasena would have it 
that the king himself sliould come to 
him. Learning this, Menander — such 
was his respect for sacred learning — 
himself went to the monastery (jf Naga- 
sena and expressed his desire to hold 
discussion with him ; whereupon ensued 
the following conversation ; — 

King — “Reverend sir, will you dis- 
cuss with me ?” 

Nagasena — “If your majesty will 
discuss as a scholar, well ; but if you 
discuss as a king, no.” 

King — “ How is it that scholars dis- 
cuss ?” 

Nagasena — “ When scholars talk a 
matter over with one another, then 


there is a winding up and an unravell- 
ing ; one or other is convicted of error, 
and he then acknowledges his mistake, 
distinctions are drawn and contradis- 
tinctions ; and yet thereby they are not 
angered. Thus do scholars, O king, 
discuss.” 

King — “And how do kings discuss ?” 

Nagasena — “ When a king, your 
majesty, discus.ses a matter, he advances 
a point ; if any one differ from him on 
that point, he is apt to fine him saying: — 
‘inflict such and such a punishment 
upon that fellow’. Thus, your majesty, 
do kings discuss.” 

Kitig — “Very well ; it is as a scholar, 
not as a king, that 1 will di.scus.s. r.et 
your reverence talk unrestrainedly as 
you would with your brother, or a 
novice, or a lay disciple, or even with a 
.servant. Be not afraid.” 

Then having agreed as to the mode 
of di.sciission, they entered upon dia- 
logues on various philo.sophical subjects. 
The dialogue Qii the comparative 
demerit of sins committed consciously 
and inadvertently is thus reported : — 

King — “Whose, Nagasena, is the grea- 
ter demerit — his who sins con.sciously 
or his who sins inadvertently ?” 

Nagasena He who sins inadver- 
tently, O king, has the greater demerit” 

King — “ In that case, reverend sir, we 
.shall punish doubly any of our family 
or our court who do wrong uninten- 
tionally.” 

Nagasena But what do you think, 
O King, if one man were to lay hold 
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intentionally of a fiery mass of metal 
glowing with heat, and another were to 
touch it unintentionally, which would 
be the more burnt ? ” 

King— “ The one who did not know 
what he was doing.” 

Nagasena — ” Well, it is just the same 
with the man who does wrong.” 

King—” Very good, Nagasena.” 

The tenet inculcated in this, dialogue 
deserves our serious consideration. It 
represents tlie reasoned opinion of a 
most erudite Buddhist sage of the 2nd 
century B. C. accepted without dispute 
by one of the most enlightened Greco- 
Bactrian rulers of the time. 

If consciousness is preferable to un- 
consciousness or inadvertence, sins 
committed unconsciously or inadver- 
tently must be of greater demerit than 
sins committed consciously. 

Buddha, associating purity with earn- 
estness, says ‘ Earnestness is the 
path of immortality, thoughtlessness, 
the path of death * ‘By rousing him- 
self, by earnestness, by restraint and 
control, the wise man may make for 
himself an island which no Hood can 
overwhelm.* 

Taint or impurity which is associated 
with ignorance is thus described : — ‘ The 
taint of prayers is non-repetition ; the 
taint of the body is sloth ; the taint of 
a watchman, thoughtlessness ; bad con- 
duct is the taint of woman ; greediness, 
the taint of a benefactor ; tainted are 
all evil ways, in this world and in the 
next. But there is a taint worse tha’h 


all taints — ignorance is the greatest 
taint.’ 

In fact Buddhism sets the highest 
value on consciousness or knowledge.* 
It teaches us that our life is a course of 
preparation for the highest perfection, 
which consists in the acquisition of full 
enlightenment or knowledge. 

The Vedanta philosophy teaches us 
to kill ‘avidya* or ignorance, and by 
patient self-culture, to establish or 
cognise our identity with ‘ Brahma,’ 
which means full consciousness with 
its natural concomitants, absolute truth 
and perfect bliss. 

According to the Sankshya philosophy, 
emancipation consists in our soul or self 
attaining its essential nature, which is 
synonymous with pure consciousness, 
devoid of any tinge of ignorance. 

The Nyaya system considers stupi- 
dity or ignorance as the source of all 
our sins. 

Manu, the great Hindu law-giver, 
holds ignorance in scorn, and declares 
that knowledge is a means of purify- 
ing our sins. 

The Bhagabatgita declares that there 
is nothing purer than knowledge and 
that knowledge burns all our sins even 
as fire burns a heap of chaff. 

Notwithstanding its ever-recurring 
and heated controversy about Necessity 
and Freewill, western philosophy too, 
credits man with partial, if not complete, 
freedom of will, and as such, holds him 
responsible for his actions. A self- 
conscious existence is the heritage of 
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man, and of man only. Unconscious 
existence is a lower form of being, and 
the business of the moral philosopher 
is to define the moral ideal in such a 
way as to emphasisi; the importance of 
conscious life and dwarf into insignifi- 
cance all dreamy or semi conscious 
existence. Rightly interpreted, evolu- 
tion means the conscious and gradual 
emergence of a perfect, rational life 
out of a mere animal existence. The 
highest life, says Spinoza, is a life of 
pure reason. 

If unconscious actions are let go un- 
punished as something which cannot 
be helped, something brought about or 
determined by uncontrollable circum- 
stances, the effects of a diseased rather 
than a normal state of mind, then a 
premium will be put upon all forms of 
human wickedness, moral responsibility 
will vanish, and the entire fabric of 
society crumble to pieces. 

We are, therefore, to consider man 
as a conscious, responsible agent, 
blessed by Providence with the capa- 
bility of ‘looking before and after*; and 
if he fails to exercise his distinctive 
prerogative, to understand his relation 
with his environments and shape con- 
duct accordingly, he must be roused 
by punishment external or internal, to a 
better and livelier sense of his duty, 
dignity and responsibility ; but he can 
never expect merciful or humanitarian 
treatment at the bar of moral judgment. 

We hold, therefore, that the unconsci- 
ous performance of an immoral action 


is more injurious to our nature than its 
conscious performance, — for in the latter 
case the agent knows what he is doing 
and thus stands a fair chance of re- 
turning to a better life by correcting 
the obliquity of his moral vision, where- 
as in the former case the inadvertence 
resulting in turpitude seems ingrained 
ill the agent, who is therefore past 
praying for. 

To sum up : man’s existence is a 
continuous struggle against ignorance 
and its offspring, the legion of sin.s. 
Knowledge is the ‘summum bonum* of 
human existence. As soon as we attain 
full knowledge we become ‘Huddha’ or 
‘Brahma* or ‘ Puriisa *. This is the pillar 
of Hercules of human thought and en- 
deavour— there is nothing beyond it. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


The late Mr Alfred Beit bequeathed 
£200,000 to the University which it was 
propo.scd to establish near Johannes- 
burg on land which he had given for 
the purpose in his lifetime. This 
University, however, was never founded. 
In 1910 Mr Otto Beit and Sir Julius 
Wernher each offered the Union Govern- 
ment £2^0,000 for the establishment of 
a National Teaching University on 
Mr Rhodes* former estate, Groote Schuur, 
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Capetown, on condition that Mr Alfred 
Beit's bequest and his gift of land near 
Johannesburg should be resigned. This 
generous offer was accepted. Some 
months later the De lieers Company 
contributed £2^,000 for the same pur- 
pose, and recently a French committee 
has given 55,000 frances towards the 
endowment of a chair of French in the 
proposed University. The Minister of 
Education Mr. Malan has found the 
elaboration of a University scheme, which 
would satisfy any one of the many parties 
interested, a task of great difficulty, 
and the bill which is now before a 
Select Committee has been damned 
with faint praise by the trustees for the 
Wernher-Beit bequest and with very 
vigorous vituperation by some .sections 
of public and academic opinion in the 
country. No criticism of it, however, 
would be intelligible without some pre- 
liminary account of the e.xisting educa- 
tional system. 

Tlie University of the Cape of Gootl 
Hope received its charter in 1879. It is 
an examining body pure and simple, 
yet with this function, so modest in 
theory, it has in practice come to con- 
trol secondary and University education 
throughout British South Africa. 
When he has pas.sed through Standard, 
VII, “ shades of the prison-house begin 
to close upon the growing boy he 
must either leave school or become a 
candidate for University examinations. 
By a kind of human sagination he is 
taken in two or three years through the, 


detailed syllabuses of two University 
examinations, and at the age of .sixteen 
to .seventeen is ca.st upon the University 
colleges as a matriculated .student. In 
the Uuniversity of Glasgow about 
2,000 students matriculate annually ; in 
South Africa, with a white popula- 
tion very little larger than that of 
Glasgow, 1,600 to 2,000 candidates are 
presented every year for the University 
matriculation examination, and of these 
800 to 1.000 pass. The cause of this 
disproportion must be sought fn the 
character of the South Afrrican exami- 
nation. It is a rather elementary test 
in five or six subjects, in each of which 
the range of work is carefully prescribed. 
The standard required for a pass is very 
low ; the examiners are instructed to 
c.xpect, and to give credit for, nothing 
but bare fact — presentation, style and 
linguistic sense are alike discounted. It 
frequently happens that, notwithstand 
ing all these precautions, the group of 
examiners in a subject are unable to 
avoid a heavy “ plough but for these 
emergencies the University appoints a 
revising committee, with power to over 
rule the examiners* marking by lowering 
the minimum or adding a percentage 
to all marks. In this way a class-list of 
of the customary length is assured. 

The candidates for this examination 
enter from every district of South 
Africa aud from schools of very vari- 
ous kinds. In certain centres — e.g. the 
old Dutch towns near (Capetown, or, in 
the Eastern Province, Grahamstown, or 
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in the Free State, Bloemfontein — a type 
of school has arisen which attracts pupils 
from all parts of the country and in 
which an elaborate system of 
“cramming” for University exainina 
tions has been organized. These insti- 
tutions are reasonably well-equipped ; 
their work, however, is not only, from the 
nature of the examination, necessarily 
mechanical, but, even when judged 
by “cram- work” standards, slipshod 
and incomplete. In the large English- 
speaking centres, such as Kimberley, 
Port. Elizabeth or East London, there 
is no lack of moderately good schools, 
but as the interests of the population are 
mainly commercial there is unfortunate- 
ly very little of that enthusiasm for 
higher education which is so marked 
among the Dutch inhabitants, of the 
country districts. A large proportion 
of the 2,000 annual candidates is entered 
in small batches from the day-schools 
of the dorps. These schools arc in- 
adequately equipped for any genuine 
matriculation work ; and are the great 
source from which that refuge of the 
unworthy, class III. is filled. 

Such, briefly, is the natural history, 
as it were, of the potential under- 
graduate. His mind is a kind of 
prehistoric universe, a yawning gulf 
dotted with nebular blurs of fragmentary 
information. From what should be the 
most formative stage of his development 
he emerges with one great force to 
drive him further, the conviction that 
the passing of examinations is the end 


of life. As an undergraduate, his first 
year is occupied with the University 
intermediate examination (a mixture 
of Arts and Science subjects) : two 
further years lead to the pass degree in 
Arts or Science. The abler men may 
take, at the same time as their pass 
degree, an examination for Honours 
in some particular branch — e.g. classics 
or history fer the Arts, chemistry or 
zoology for the Science, student, riiesc 
courses follow closely the lines of the 
earlier examinations. The work i^ 
“ cram ” work, it rarely rises above the 
level of a good secondary school, the 
standard even at this level is very low 
and the examinations are conducted from 
outside. The professors and lecturers of 
the University Colleges interpret a 
prescribed syllabus. Their titles are 
courtesy titles : they are in reality 
school teachers. The examiners arc in 
most cases academic amateurs. 

There are now seven University 
Colleges in South Africa. The are all 
Government-aided, though the extent 
of the grant varies with different 
institutions. The two most important 
colleges are the oldest, the South 
African College, Capetown, and the 
Victoria College, Stellenbosch, which 
together contain almf)st 70 per cent 
of the total number of University 
students. The South African College 
is the best equipped and the largest 
institution of its kind in the country. 
The Government grant makes up 58 per 
cent of its total income. Its students 
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are drawn almost equally from the two 
nationalities. The Victoria College has 
for long been its principal rival. Stellen- 
bosch is within thirty miles of Capetown 
and is a strong Dutch centre. It is the 
seat of the Theological Seminary of the 
Dutch Church, and this body exercises 
a predominant influence on the manage- 
ment of the Victoria College and of the 
other educational institutions of the 
town. At Wellington, near Capetown is 
the Huguenot College for women 
students. The other University Colleges 
have arisen within the last eight years in 
consequence of a demand in the districts 
fu-rther removed from Capetown for local 
facilities for University education. The 
most important of them is the Rhodes 
University College, Grahamstown. It has 
been heavily endowed by the Rhodes 
trustees, the Government grant amount- 
ing only to 43 per cent of iwS income. 
The majority of its students are English- 
speaking. In 1910 three new colleges 
were founded in Bloemfontein, Pretoria 
and Pietermaritzburg. The Government 
contributes over 90 per cent of their 
income ; they are poorly equipped but 
attract a limited number of students 
by offering valuable bursaries to anyone 
who cares to apply. This iniquitous 
system has had two consequences. In 
the first place, the older colleges are 
compelled to divert money which they 
require for extensions and improve- 
ments, to a Scholarship fund to compete 
against the younger colleges ; secondl};- 
the standard of University examinations 


is kept, owing to the inadequate equip- 
ment of the new institutions, far below 
the level which the older colleges are 
capable of attaining. 

Such, in brief outline, is the working 
of the present University as it affects 
both secondary schools and University 
Colleges. That reforms are urgently 
needed is widely admitted ; but as to 
the nature and the scope of such reforms 
there is no kind of agreement. Local, 
provincial and racial loyalties are 
united to distort and obscure the issues. 
There is even a sentimental tendency 
in some circles to deplore the fate 
impending over the old University. 
The problem calls for intimate 
knowledge of existing conditions 
combined with the power of taking 
a broad view. Unfortunately the facts 
are known fully only to teachers in the 
schools and colleges. The few public 
men, on the other hand, who.se stand- 
point is national, know the University 
system only at second-hand. 

It seems clear that any measure 
intended to provide a lasting settlement 
must satisfy three conditions : it must 
give effect as far as possible to the 
wishes of the donors or their trustees, 
it must decide the future of the 
existing University Colleges, and it 
must define clearly the relations which 
are to exist between the schools and the 
University. It is interesting to examine 
how far Mr. Malan’s present bill solves 
or attempts to solve these three 
problems. 
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The only condition originally imposed 
by the donors was that there should 
be “equal opportunities for all who 
require University teaching*’ : at a later 
date they insisted that the University 
“must be a Residential Teaching Univer- 
sity,” that “bilingualism must stand 
back,” and that the donors should have 
influential representation on any statu- 
tory commission which the Government 
might nominate. Mr. Malan avoids a 
definite decision ofi any of these points. 
His bill sets up a teaching University 
but leaves the establishment of hostels 
to the option of thf. governing body. It 
enacts that “the University shall, as far 
as practicable^ make provision to meet 
the choice of candidates to be instructed 
or examined in any subject through the 
medium of either official language of the 
Union,” The words quoted, which have 
recently been criticized as being in effect 
an amendment of the language clau.se of 
the Act of Union, bind the Government 
to nothing. The donors seem likely 
to insist that no penny of their j^5oo,ooo 
shall be diverted to bilingual ends-, 
more than this they cannot equitably 
demand. As the bill makes no 
provision for further endowment of the 
University from any other source, it is 
difficult to see how bilingualism will 
ever become “practicable.” Finally, 
the appointment of the .statutory 
commission is left with the Governor- 
General, so that the question of the 
representation of the donors on that 
body is merely deferred. 


With regard to the future of the 
existing college.s, though the bill is 
extraordinarily vague, it is possible to 
.surmise what are the Government’s 
intentions. Provision i.s made for the 
recognition of “local faculties” of Arts 
and Science at any of the existing colleges 
which make application ; at the same 
time any such colleges may apply to 
be “merged” in the central scat of the 
University. We are not told what 
exactly “merging” means ; it is clear, 
however, that .some kind of ab.sorption 
is intended, and, if so, the clause coulil 
scarcely affect any institution outside 
Capetown, any institution, that is, 
except the South African College. (Jn 
the other hand the establishment of 
local faculties in the .seven existing 
collegc.s — and they would undoubtedly 
all apjily — would remove none of the 
present evils. Unle.ss the clause is to 
be a mere idle form, the Government 
mu.st continue to subsidize the local 
faculties, at the e.xpensc of the new 
University, as heavily as they now 
subsidize the college.s. The National 
University then a[)pears in the quite 
minor role of an eighth competitor. In 
place of the one strong University for 
which we had hoped, we still have a 
group of inadequately equip()C(l Colleges, 
seven of tliem e.xamined as before 
mainly from without. 

There remains the question of the 
future relations of the .schools and the 
University. Under the bill the new 
University is to take over the examining 
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functions of the present body ; a 
University matriculation examination 
will continue to control the work of the 
secondary schools. This examination, 
however, is no longer to be an entrance 
examination to a University course: 
for this purpose it is to be replaced by 
the present intermediate examination. 
Since there are no secondary schools 
in South Africa capable of preparing 
boys for the intermediate, this course 
must be taken in one of the seven 
University Colleges. As these colleges 
will also have local faculties for Univer- 
sity work, they will be at the same 
time secondary schools and University 
Colleges. The University “freshman** 
will indeed be older than he has been, but 
before he reaches the University he will 
have to pass through three distinct 
institutions — an elementary school, a 
secondary shool and the school division 
of a University College. It is extremely 
probable that he will weary of this 
vagabond existence and elect to remain 
for his degree course at the local 
faculty of the college in which he has 
taken his intermediate. In that case 
the National University willl be further 
handicapped by unnatural competition. 
There seems little likelihood that the 
standard of work in the schools will be 
appreciably raised by these changes. 
Teachers will still be fettered by external 
examinations; and as an examining 
board for schools, there is no guarantee 
that the hew University will be any 
more .satisfactory than the old has been.' 


It is dfflicult to avoid the conclusion 
that Mr Malan, in his desire to con- 
ciliate as many interests as possible, 
has, while conciliating none, missed the 
essential difficulties and requirements of 
the position. He has failed to realize 
that no mere modification of the present 
institutions can ever create a sound 
system either of secondary school or of 
University education : he has failed also 
to realise that these are parts of the 
same whole. For the secondary school 
is, as it were, the hopper from which the 
University is fed. As long as the schools 
are mere “cramming” establishments, the 
most elaborately cquipped^University in 
the world would be foredoomed to 
failure. Conversely the best possible 
schools, without a genuine University, 
would miss the crown to all their work. 
Our most pressing educational need in 
South Africa is a body of good secondary 
schools, scattered over the country in 
convenient centres. Centres there must 
be, until the country is richer and 
more populous. In the past every dorp 
has claimed the best and our best has 
been debased to meet the claim, while 
the large towns have paid the bill. The 
secondary schools must be freed from 
the tyranny c^f any University: they 
must be allowed to educate and not to 
“cram**. In the higher forms boys will 
specialize when the mind is best develop- 
ed by concentration on a few subjects. 
The centres also will specialize — 
Johannesburg in schools like the German 
oberrealschukn^ Capetown in Gymnasia. 
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To advance the work begun in these 
schools is the task of a University. It 
is difficult to define what exactly consti- 
tutes a University : the name is claimed 
in different countries, and even within 
the borders of the same country, by 
institutions of very varied types. It 
would seem, however, that the name 
can only rightly be ap|)lied when the 
work done by students involves indi- 
vidual thinking at an advanced stage. 
This does not imply original, in the 
sense of new, work for in most cases 
this is plainly impossible. It means 
that the student must acquire his know- 
ledge of a subject by the exercise, on 
certain material, of his own thinking 
powers, and not, as in South Africa 
at present, by simple memorizing of 
what is placed before him. This kind 
of individual work a University ;must 
demand from every student. Its own 
functions, however, are twofold, accord- 
ing to the objects which students have 
in view. On the one hand, it is a training 
school for the professions — for education, 
the church, medicine, agriculture, law or 
engineering — and as such may exercise 
a most powerful influence on a nation’s 
life ; on the other hand, it is a .school 
of research for the exceptional man 
who is fitted to carry out research work 
and is thus a link binding national 
aims to that ideal of a wider humanity, 
the search for knowledge. 

There is no .stronger case for such a 
University anywhere in the world than 
in South Africa to-day. South JVfricans 


are compelled to study in Europe or 
America for almost all professions. 
The existing colleges have few pro- 
fes.sors competent to conduct rc.search 
and little of the indispeii.sable apparatus, 
yet in almost every field of scientific 
work the country offers exceptional 
opportunities for original investigation. 
A coin[)lete University would co.st, in 
equipment and endowment, at least 
£2,000,000 ; with the most .strenuous 
efforts South Africa will not, for very 
many years, be able to afford more 
than one such University. It mu.st be 
clearly understood that the division 
of the same sum amongst several 
colleges would be u.seless : a medical 
school or a chemical research laboratory 
are as indivisible as they are expensive. 
Economy is necessary, and in this 
instance the most comprehensive scheme 
is the cheapest. I'he £500,000 
offered by th : donors is a valuable 
nucleus fund,, but it must be augmented 
by every penny which the country can 
spend on University education. 

If now we again ask what relations 
should exist between the schools and the 
new University, and what future lies 
before the existing University Colleges, 
it is evident that these two questions 
have already been answered indirectly. 
No reform can be adequate which does 
not involve, first, the liberation of the 
schools from the control of the Univer- 
sity, and, secondly, the concentration of 
all University work in one National 
University. The University Colleges 
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will no longer make the pretence of 
University teaching : they will be trans- 
formed in the first genuine secondary 
schools in the country. The colleges 
in Grahamstovvn, Bloemfontein, Pieter- 
maritzburg and Pretoria, though they 
will lose their present unmerited pres- 
tige, will turn to activities, infinitely 
more useful and honourable. They will 
be called on to recognize that the 
University is essentially a national, 
rather than a provincial, institution, but 
they will represent provincial needs and 
provincial aspirations in a field in which 
provincial feeling is legitimate and 
necessary. The South African College 
will be absorbed in the new University 
as a valuable foundation on which to 
build. It is within easy range of 
Groote Schuur, if it is ultimately decid- 
ed that Groote Schuur should be the seat 
of the University : on many grounds 
there is a stronger case for a University 
in Capetown itseif. There remains the 
of Stellenbosch to be considered. This 
is unique in two respects, In the first 
place, it is a centre of racial rather than 
of provincial feeling, and, secondly, it is 
so near Capetown that, even if the popu- 
lation of the country admitted of a 
separate University for each province, 
it would always remain impossible for 
two Universities to exist in Stellenbosch 
and Capetown. Stellenbosch might con- 
ceivably establish a Dutch University, 
working definitely for ‘ two streams” 
in the national life. This is, however, 
unlikely; it is coming more and mofe 


to be realized by all sections of public 
opinion that, since the two peoples are 
to live and work together, they must 
be educated together. Again, it might 
be feasible to divide the new University 
between Capetown and Stellenbosch, 
by leaving the Arts side to Stellenbosch 
and the Science to Capetown. Such a 
solution, however, would strip the Uni- 
versity of much of its usefulness : for 
creating breadth of view nothing can 
replace the free intermingling of students 
of all faculties. On the whole, provided 
that every oportunity is offered in the 
new University for the natural develop- 
ment of students of Dutch nationality, 
it is not easy to see that Stellenbosch 
has more to gain than any other college 
by keeping aloof. As a strong secon- 
dary school for the predominantly 
Dutch districts of the western Cape 
Province, the Victoria College would 
continue to do invaluable work in its own 
peculiar sphere. 

This leads us back to the only own 
condition made by the donors which is 
likely to present any difficulties, the con- 
dition that “ bilingualism must stand 
aside.” In a National University bilin- 
gualism plainly cannot stand aside, 
though it may not be provided for from 
the ^500,000 of the donors. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to examine how far 
bilingualism can legitimately be en- 
forced and what demand there will be for 
it. It was the aim of General Hertzog’s 
education policy in the Free State that 
every teacher should be able to give 
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iistruction in either language. This 
even at the standard of elementary 
school work is a vicious principle. It may 
be possible and desirable for a policeman 
or a railway porter to be bilingual in 
this sense, but it is the business of a 
teacher to know a language accurately 
and exhaustively, and this kind of fami- 
liarity is unattainable in more than one 
tongue. Every argument which can be 
advanced against bilingualism in this 
sense as a qualihcation for teachers 
carries double weight in the case of Uni- 
versity professors. This Mr. Malan has 
recognized in correspondence with the 
donors. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that tuition and examination in Dutch 
will be secured only by a duplication 
of chairs. 

The question then becomes of im- 
portance, how far there is likely to be 
a demand for such duplication. For 
if there were a prospect of duplication 
throughout, it is clear that the same 
end might be attained by the establish- 
ment of separate Dutch and English 
Universities. There is a movement afoot 
to convert the somewhat languid 
sentiment of the Dutch for their 
language into a passionate demand for 
Dutch as a medium of instruction in 
the schools and the University. On its 
academic side this movement is con- 
trolled from Stellenbosch and in 
Stellenbosch mainly from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Dutch Church : 
its ainis find a political voice in the 
Hertzog section of the Nationalist 


party. Up to the present, in spite of 
enthusiastic language demonstratitms, 
the movement has had little practical 
success. In the matriculation examina- 
tion of igrz, from six to ten can^lidates 
out of a total (^f 1,700 elected to be 
examined in Dutch in subjects like 
Latin or mathematics, and the work of 
this small minority was without excep- 
tion bad. I'he reasons for this apathy 
are n )t for to seek. In the first place, 
the Dutch themselves are unable to 
determine what exactly they mean by 
the Dutch language. One group desires 
to clothe the Taal — the colloquial Dutch 
of the ccjuntry, a patois with no grammar 
and a meagre vocabulary— in the 
trappings of a genuine language as the 
future Dutch langujige of South Africa. 
A much stronger group advocates the 
retention of the Taal as the .spoken 
language side by side with a form of 
Netherlands Dutch, strij^ped of its 
latter-day Gallic ornament, as the 
written language. Whichever of these 
views ultimately prevails — and more 
especially as long as the .schism coti- 
tinues — it is clear that Dutch will be at 
a serious di.sadvantage in competion 
with such a living and penetrative 
tongue as English. 

Secondly, Dutch in any form i.s 
unsuited to University work, more 
especially in Science. It is of primary 
importance to a .scientist that his work 
should reach as large a public as possible. 
Dutch, unlike Engli.sli or French or 
German, is scarcely known outside the 
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very limited area in . which it is spoken. 
This is so apparent to everyone in 
Holland itself that many of the most 
distinguished professors in the Dutch 
Universities write and lecture in German. 
In South Africa the man who desires 
to work in any branch of applied science 
is compelled to work through the 
medium of Knglish, since the mining 
and industrial centres are entirely under 
hjiglish control. Signs are not wanting 
that this is recognized by the South 
African student, and it is inconceivable 
that there will ever be a keen demand 
for Dutch chairs in scientific subjects. 

This language movement is academic 
and out of touch with the changes 
taking place in country districts. The 
present tendency in South Africa is 
everywhere towards progress ; farming 
is being made a business proposition, 
the frontiers of the backveld are every- 
where receding. When life begins V) 
be touched by business ideas, the footing 
of English is established. The Dutch 
themselves will kill the language 
movement as they realize the narrow 
limits it would set to their future. 
English-speaking South Africans would 
not move to prevent the new University 
being bilingual ; but it is certain that 
there will be no great demand for 
duplication of chairs. 

It is on some such lines as these we 
have described that a settlement of the 
University question must be sought. 
It would be idle to suppose that any 
such scheme would not meet vvitlr 


vigorous opposition. It is so easy for 
the existing colle ges to rouse provincial 
feeling in its most debased form by 
merely emphasizing that the new 
University is to be in Capetown, and 
provincial feeling is just now very 
virulent and national standpoint far to 
seek. It will be argued that the reform 
is too drastic and would destroy too 
many established interests. Yet in 
education there is no room for com- 
promise ; no system, if vicious, can 
rightly claim to be preserved on grounds 
of age. The best chance of success of 
the scheme we have outlined lies in the 
fact that it does diagnose a specific malady 
and it does furnish an undoubted cure. 
As far as public opinion has concerned 
itself with University reform at all — and 
a University bill is never a popular cry — 
it has been at a loss to know what 
exactly was wrong and where the 
reined \' was to be found. As soon 
as we can convince a sufficiently large 
public that South Africa does badly 
need a University, and, if it is not to be 
content with a sham, can only afford 
one, we shall be in a fair way to a 
satisfactory University bill. 

The University problem is not merely 
an isolated South African domestic 
difficulty : if it were, it would not merit 
treatment at .such lengh in The Round 
Table. It has a wider interest, in 
that it illustrates admirably an impor- 
tant difference between most South 
African problems and those of the 
other Dominions. Our most serious 
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problem.s only exist at all because of 
repCfited and almost incredible blun- 
dering in the past. We alone of the 
Dominions have forfeited that in spring 
privilege of a new country, the power 
of building up without first having to 
pull down. We arc unable to build 
at all untill we have broken down 
barriers of prejudice and .self-interest. 
This fact reduces the rate of our 
material progress : we can never expect 
to advance on a flood-tide, as Canada 
and, in a less degree, .Australia, have 
advanced. On the other hand, we may 
through great responsibilities, develop 
like qualities, and if ever our day of 
greatness comes, it will be to a people 
which has pa.sscd through fire self- 
realization. 

South Africa. Appril 1913. 


THE ROMANCE OP FORGOTTEN 
KINGDOMS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

U— NOTKS ON THK ANTIQUI- 
TIKS OF DH AMR AI. 


.\t Dhamrai, a well known village in 
the f)urgminah of Sultanprotap, district 
Dacca, I had the opportunity cif examin- 
ing some documents and in.scri|)tions, 
which throw a flood of light on the 
ancient history of the locality. I must 
express my gratitude at the very outset 
to Habu Srish Chandra Ray Maulik, and 
Syed Tujummal Ali of Dhamrai, the 
owners of the documents, who very 
kindly placed them at my disposal. 

The first document [sec illustration 
No. I.] runs as follows : — 


First page : — 

• ^ 

I ♦ 

* ^ * 
^ ( •Ar jyS. rf* 
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• ’pra ^retirtvi 

’T?H5rl *rpnfi[vi3- 

9 «r<hrf^ * 

5ltsr f^^f»IsT.* ^C’tT’ff 

^rt«t • 

*r4»irT^5p ’fjp'Hl'® 

<2l'5T'Tr«'sf« 4tt4 fsTTtfil 

<r c«r4^ ff '5‘5.’ic'5[c‘*n] 

<?t4t'!r ^‘sf^t’isnn ^ ar^'ff4[?] 

VJ J!CI|'5« f5(arf?«f ^ 

JH i>.v% • 

'«tat4t4*t^ (0 
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(i) The suffix *▼’ .'iddcd after the words 

etc. is a peculiar use of that age. 

Ram Jiban Ray Maulik, to whom the gift 
was made, was the Sevait (worshipper) of 
Madhaba of Dhamrai, and is the ancestor of the 
Mauliks of Dhamrai, who are the present 
Sevaits. 


The purport of the document i.s that 
one Ganga Dasi is makingf a gift of a 
|iiece of land belonging to her, t) 
Ramjiban Maulik, for the spiritual 
welfare of her deceased husband 
Gopinath Deva, an inhabitant of 
Kayasthapalli in the purgunnah of 
Sultanprotap ; and that the deed was 
executed in the presence of many 
villagers at the house of one Gopinath 
Majumdar, an inhabitant of the 
Kayasthapalli quarter of the village 
D/iarfnaraji*, in the purgunnah of 
Sultanprotap, and included within the 

Kayasthapalli, referred to in the document, is 
the modern Kayethpara quarter of Dhamrai, 
where the temple of Madhaba and the quarters 
of the Sevaits are situated. 

The text of this document has been published 
in liabu Jatindra Mohon Roy*s “it^H 
vol. I. 
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lands of Lai Behari Mahal, a vassal 
under the Jaigirdar Ispingiar Khan. 
The document is dated 23rd of Agraha- 
yana, 1082 B. S., or i595 Sakabda 

corresponding 
to 167SA.D., and it was executed in the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzebe, while 
• ♦ • Khan was the Nawab of Bengal. 

The document is endorsed at the top 
in Persian perhaps by some government 
official, confirming the gift thus:- ‘For 
the benefit in the next world. Of 
religion • * * therefore these few worths 
are ^ given as a Sanad * * * * 24th 
Shaban, 1084 H.’ 

The portion of the document bearing 
the name of the officer, and perhajis the 
court or the registration seal is torn off. 

. The important thing in the document 
is the word ''Dharmarajt\ka)'\ which is 
evidently the old . name of the village 
Dbamrai. The name Dharmanijiika) 
naturally reminds one of the Dharma- 
rajikas, or the pillars; erected by Asoka to 
commemorate the triumph of Buddhism 
in different parts of the country. We 
learn from the Asokabadatui, that 
Emperor Asoka founded eightyfour 
thousand such Dharmarajika pillars all 
throughout the Buddhi.stic world.- 
Puspamitra. or Pusyamitra of the Sunga 
dynasty when reinstating Hindu reli- 
gion, destroyed all the pillars, and very 
few of them escaped the ravage. 

(2) ■ 

w i-i: f r* 


In Hieuen-T.sang’s accounts we fiiul 
that Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
abounded with stupas and rother 
constructions built by As«»ka. In 
describing .Samatata, he says, ‘‘There are 
30 or so Sangharams with 200 prio.sts. 
There is a stupa built by Asoka-Raja”. 

We are inclined to suggest that 
Dhamraior Dharmaraji(ka) might be the 
site of one of the Dharmarajikas of 
Asoka, from which the place was pro- 
bably nameil. Prachya-vidya-maharnab 
Xagendra Nath Basil first made this 
suggestion, and Babu Dines ('hand ra Sen 
supported it. Recently I discovered a 
stone pillar’^ at a village named Sakasar, 
not far off from Dhainrai, which may 
conceivably be identified as the upper 
part of the Dharmarajika pillar, perhaps 
erected at Dhamrai in remote ages. 

The Sakasar pillar [h'or illustration 
please refer to blogk No. 3, Dacca 
Review, July, 1913-] octagonal 

one, aiul is hewn out of sandstone. 
The upper portion only of the pillar has 
been discovered, and it is alujut seven 
feet long. It is possible that the pedestal, 
which may pcrha[)s bear some inscrip- 
tion leading to its identification, lies 
buried undergound somewhere in the 
vicinit)’. I have given a detailed 
description of the pillar in a previous 
article of mine, publisharl in the “Dacca 
Re view'" J^lyi 

(3) Mr. H. K. .Stapleton, Inspector of 
Scliools, very kindly first gave me the informa- 
tion a]M)ut the pillar, for \vhii:h my sincere 
thanks arc due to him. 
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Dhamrai is now famous for the deity 
Yasomadhaba, whose car festival is well 
known throiiahoiit the length and 
breadth of the country. About a 
hundred thousand people annually meet 
tog[ether on the occasion. Many tradi- 
tions are current about Madhaba. The 
image [For illustration please refer to 
Block No. 8, Dacca Review, July, 1913 ] 
is made of wood, and is grey like a 
fresh rain cloud. It is said that the 
surplus portion of the wood from which 
the image of Jagannath at Puri was 
made, went for the construction of 
Madhaba, by Biswakarma, the heavenly 
artisan. The image is really exquisitely 
graceful, inspiring hope and love in 
the hearts of thousands of devotees. 
Madhaba has four hands bearing conch 
(W), disc( 5 aF), club (W), and lotus 
and .stands on a big full blown lotuj. 
On the top of theimage are painted the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu, and just 
above the head is the figure of Maha- 
deva reclining against his bull. On 
the sides are two female figures, perhaps 
of Laksmi and Saraswati, standing also 
on lotuses. At the bottom, on the two 
sides are Narada and Prahlada, by whose 
sides are painted the figures of Ya.so Pala 
and Ramjiban Maulik, and also of the 
milkmen Nanda and Upananda ; and 
just below the feet is the picture of 
Garura, arbitrating in the contest between 
the elephant and the tortoise I 

Some geese are painted at the bottom, 
and by the side of each of the figures 
arc painted Kadamba trees, the favourite 


tree of Sreekrishna. Besides these, there 
are paintings of varied ar.d graceful 
design all over the back of the image. 
The only foreign element which 
I could mark in the image were the 
two serpents, coming out from the lotus 
under the feet of Madhaba, and standing 
on either side of the image. The 
serpent Vasuki with thousand heads 
serves with its body as the resting place 
of Vishnu, when lyiiig on the ocean of 
milk. We do not think there is any 
analogy between Vasuki and these , two 
serpents. 1 have noticed the presence 
of serpents in many images of Bauddha- 
Tahtric age, but I am content to leave it 
to my readers to ascertain the signi- 
ficance of the serpents here. 

We will now try to trace the 
discovery and the history of the 
wanderings of Madhaba. In Baidgaon, 
situated r^lmost ort the boundary line 
of the purgannahs of Kasimpur and 
Chandprotap, and on the bank of the 
river Ga/.ikhali (marked in Major 
RcnneH’s map as the river Kanai), 
stands a place called Madhabchala. 
There is a tradition to the effect that 
once upon a time when the king Yaso 
Pala was riding on an elephant, the 
animal suddenly stopped at a certain 
place, and could not be made to move 
further. It began to point with its trunk 
to a certain spot. The king took the 
hint, and ordered the place to be dug 
up,. Deep underground was found a 
temple, inside which was the image of 
the god Madhaba. A voice from heaven 
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warned the king not to unearth the 
image. But the king was pen'rtrated 
by the love of the god, and would not 
listen ; and as penalty his family in time 
became extinct, and his kingdom lost. 
There is a pit still pointing out the place 
from which the image of Madhaba is said 
to have been dug out, and which is now 
known as the ‘Cistern of Madhaba’ 

I [For illustration please 
refer to block No. 7, Dacca Review, July, 
1913.] It covers an area of land about 
40ft. by 30ft. It is said that Yaso Pala 
was ordered in a dream to unearth the 
wife of Madhaba, who was still lying in 
the pit. But through the carelessness of 
the diggers, her nose was broken by a 
stroke of the shovel, and she sank under- 
ground never to rise again. 

After the discovery of Madhaba, 
Yaso Pala erected a temple on the spot 
for enshrining the image, /V' raised 
gnmnd with heaps of old bricks is the 
only remnant now extant, and which 
still testifies to its pa.st grandeur. The 


place is named Madhaba-chala, or 
Madhaba-tak after the deity. Madhaba 
henceforth took the name of Yaso- 
Madhaba to gku'ify and immortalise the 
name of the devoted king Yast) Pala, 
who brought Madhaba to light even at 
the sacrifice of his family and his kingdom. 
When the voice from heaven came to be 
fulfilled, and Yaso Pala’s line extinct, 
and his kingdom lost, the image of 
Madhaba began to go uncared for. It is 
difficult to ascertain when and how it 
w.as removed to Kumrail, a village close 
to Dhamrai. A tradition runs that a 
neighbouring Zemindar, Govinda Prosad 
Roy of Kasimpur, found the ncglectcfl 
image of Madhaba in the woods, and 
made a present of it to a Brahmin of 
Simulia, who in his turn gave it as 
portion of dowry to his son-in-law 
Ramjiban Roy Maulik, an inhabitant 
of the village Panchas, close to Dhamrai. 
This tradition will be disproved by the 
following document [see illustration 
No. 2.] which runs as follows : - 
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The purport of the document is, 
that the image of Yaso Madhaba was 
consecrated in the temple at Kuinrail, 
and that Ram Sarma, Bhagirath Sarma, 
and others were the worshippers of 
Madhaba who worshipped and watched 
the deity day and night by turns, and 
that Ramjiban Maulik was the here- 
ditary provider of the consecrated 
food and controller of rituals. At this 
time a royal warrant was issued to 
break down the Hindu idols, and in 
the other purgannahs the order began 
to be carried into effect. The image 
was therefore removed to the outer. ^ 
part of Ramjiban Maulik’s house. 


and Ram Sarma, Bhagirath, Sarma, 
and others (as before) worshipped and 
watched the diety day and niglU After 
this, the people did not see the image 
there, when they assembled to pay 
their daily visit on the morning of the 
27th Maharam, or the 28th Jyaistha. 
The worshippers Ram Sarma, Bhagirath 
Sarma. etc. were absent. From that time 
the image has tlmained at the house of 
Ramjiban Maulik, and Ram Sarma, 
Bhagirath Sarma, etc. were not there. 
Dated 1079, 29th Maharam, 30th 
Jyaistha. 

Names of Witnesses — 

Radha Ballav Das. 
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Joy Ram Sen. 

Rup Narayan Das. 

Hari Nath Das. 

Ram Jao^annath Guha. 

Ram Kanta Basu. 

Rajib Mitra. 

Syed Abdul Aziz. 

(The last name on the list is written in 
Persian). 

The following facts stand revealed 
from tliis document : — 

First, the temple of Madhaba was 
in the village of Kumrail. This is 
f)erhaps the second of the halting 
places of Madhaba. Ruins of the 
temple of Madhaba are yet to be seen 
at Kumrail. About eight Kathas of 
land abounding with mounds and old 
bricks still point out the old .site of 
tlie temple, and the place was marked 
in the documents of Muhammadan 
limes, and is still known as 

or the ghat of the old 
Madliaba temple. Slone pillars and 
images were removed from this place 
by the Muhammadans after their 
conquest, and u.scd as metcrials to 
build their houses and mo.sque.s. (This 
will be duly discussed in the latter 
part of the article). We are now not 
aware if Madhaba remained in any other 
place during a long period of time 
ranging from the end .of the Buddhistic 
times dowm to the reign of Aurangzebe. 
From the temple at Kumrail the image 
was removed to the village Panchas, 
and kept for a short time in the outer 
quadrangle of the house of Ramjiban 


Maulik. Ramjiban perhaps changed 
his dwelling place at this time and 
fixed his abode at Dhamrai, where his 
descendants still live. Ramjiban also 
removed the image of Madhaba with 
him to Dhamrai, and placed it in the 
temple, where it now is. This last 
shifting took place on the 27th of 
Maharam, or the 28th of Jyai.stha. 
1079 B. S., corresponding to 1672 A. D. 

Secondly, the document disproves 
the tradition that Ramjiban received 
the image of Madhaba as a portion 
of the dowry from his father-in-law, 
an inhabitant of Simulia ; fiir it is 
clearly stated in the document that 
he, by right of heredity, provided the 
materials of worship of Madhaba. The 
right of heredity will also be f)roved 
from the documents Nos. 3 and 4 pub- 
lished hereafter in the footnotes. This 
shows that Ramjiban’s ancestors also 
(lid the same service to Madhaba from 
how long a time, no one knows at 
present. This also leads to the hype^- 
thesis that Madhaba was perhaps 
transferred to the Kumrail temple 
direct from the Madaba-chala(Baidgaon) 
temple, erected by Yaso Pala, — the 
image probably being handed over to 
the worshippers after the extinction 
of the royal family of Yaso I’ala. 

Thirdly, from the aforesaid document 
and the two documents published below 
in the foot notes (4), we can trace 

(4) One of the following documents is written 
in Bengalee, and the other in Persian. It seems 
that the Persian one, bearing the court and the 
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Worshippers of MaUhaha. 

^Assi.stants to Kamjiban 
Mattltk. 


out the names of some employees of 
Madhaba in Kamjiban Maulik*s time, 
when Emperor Aurang/ebe was on 
the throne of Delhi. 

The following are the names of the 
employees : — 

1. Ram Sarma. 

2. Bhagirath Sarma. 

3. Radhaballv Sarma. 

[It is to be mentioned here that the 

Sevaits of Madhaba do not worship the 
deity. Pandas, or assistants appointed 
by the Sevaits, are in charjje of worship. 
Sevaits manage and superintend the 
work. This custom is prevalent even 
now. 

Syam 

r drum (fWW)- -players of 
Gokool Mali. ) Madhaba. 


Fourthly, there is a statement in the 
document that a royal warrant was 
passed in the reign of Aurangzebe to 
break down the Hindu idols, and that 
in other purgannahs, the order was- be- 
ing carried into effect. This statement 


in the service. The aforesaid (persons) also 
recorded in the evidence of the witnesses of the 
aforesaid (hikool, Syam, and others, that you 
* * Syam, Kamjiban Maulik • • * in the court 
of the town of Dacca (instituted a) suit. When 
they admitted before me (the servant), therefore, 
according to the admission of Ram, Bhagirath, 
Radhaballav, wearers of Paita (Zunnar), this 
has been briefly recorded. 

The following is the Bengalee document. It 
is endorsed at the top in Persian, but the paper 
is so worn out, that deciphering of the Persian 
portion is almost impossible. 


registration seal, is the judgment of the court, 
and the Bengalee one is an affidavit made by 
Ram, Bhagirath and Radhaballav Sarmas, in 
favour of Kamjiban in a case brought against 
him by Syam and (lokool Malis. The follow- 
ing is tlie English translation of the Persian 
document. (Khan Bahadur Syed Aulad 
Hossein has kindly deciphered the document, 
and translated it in English) : - 

Whereas Ram, Bhagirath, Radhaballav 
Zunnar-daran (wearers of the sacred threads 
Brahmanas), the attendants (servants) 
of Thakur Yaso Madhaba, who from their fore- 
fathers’ (father’s and grandfather’s) time were 
engaged in the service of the aforesaid Yaso- 
M.adliaba, appeared in my ( in the servant’s) 
presence, and admitted that Syam, (jokool 
Mali, and other flower-sellers • • • and 
drum (mridang) players were like servants. 
Kamjiban Maulik from his forefathers’ tiine^ 
performed the work, and is yet continuing 
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is corroborated by the 1‘ersian Govern- 
ment records of the time, in which there 
are references to an order passed by the 
Emperor Aurang/.ebe t<» break down 
the Hindu idols all over India in 
loypH. (5). 

The following is a Persian I.akhciaj 
Patta bearing the seals of Kmperor 
Aurangzebe, and granted by his 


^ ^ '-U 

I *^1 


:^t)vci*nniLnt to Rainjiban Maulik Choii- 
(Ihiirv, perhaps for tho maintenance of 
Madh iha. [Sc(! illustration No. 3]. Halfof 
the P.itta is torn, and complete decipher- 
inij is therefore impossible. The re- 
maining^ half makes no clear meaning 
atid followinjf ar(^ the unlinked words 
which c.in be deeiphered. (6) : — 



« « ^ 
iSf ^ ^ ^ 


Jsjji AJIJ ^ 


English rendering of the docuincni : 

To Syani Malakar, (lokool Mali, .ind oiht r 
flower-sellers, (servants; of 
Thakur.- - 

Why are you unrcasonahly (onjpl. lining 
(bringing suit) against Ramjihan Maulik Vcni 
are the hereditary flower-scllcMs, whilu Rainjiban 
Maulik has the hereditary right of having 
Madhaba’s charge, and is the inasior. We arc; 
Brahmins in charge of worship, and (you are) 
the Sudra attendants (of Madhaba). You are 


suing (Rainjiban) without |■(•as^nl. and you Syam 
■Mali lia\«^ been eiigagi*'! (by ns) as servant to 
sing ! before Madliab.'i', as you 

(always) < iHnjilain nnreasonalily. We are from 
generations woisbipjiing .Madliaba. Dalctl 1079* 
21 si Asliar. 

(Sigin tl Ijy . R idhaballax Sanna, Hhagirath 
Sarnia, Ram Sauna. 

'Xames of) Witnesses. (Wianasyain Roy, 
Naroltam Khan. Narollam Milra, Radhab.lllav 
Das. 
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English rendering of the Patta : — 
*Patta Lakheraj in the name of Ram- 
jiban Mauiik Cliaudhury, Maharajpur 
Amal, Purgannah Sultan (Partap) * * ♦ 
Mauzah Gobindapore ♦ ♦ • Purgannah 
Sultanpur (tap) • • • that Mauzah 
cultivated and jungle given as Lakheraj.* 
The inscriptions of the seals are, — 
“ Badshah Alamgir * • * 1091.** 

We do not understand how to explain 
the two contradictory hypotheses. How 
is it that Aurangzebe, who granted 
lands for the maintenance of Madhaba, 
gave orderes to destory the image along 
with the others ? Both the statements 
have documentary evidences, and how 
can we disbelieve either ? The way to 
solve the difficulty is to think that per- 
haps the Subadar of Bengal, or some 
of his authorised officers, w*io might be 


more liberal towards the Hindus, granted 
the Patta, customarily using the royal 
seal in the document. Or, it may be 
inferred also that the Lakheraj Patta- 
was granted to Ramjiban not for the 
maintenance of Madhaba, but to reward 
him for his good services to the Govern- 
ment. The name of Madhaba is not 
mentioned in the extant half of the 
document. That grants of lands were . 
made as reward, will be proved from 
the following Persian document, which 
is a Parwanah of Emperor Aurangzebe, 
(the seal on the document is partially 
torn, and can not therefore be decipher- 
ed), awarding one third of the income 
of the market of Islampur to Ramjiban 
Mauiik, through whose exertions the 
market was established. The Parwanah 
[see illustration No. 4] runs thus. (7). — 


obj ^ ^ yi 

2^1 jb] y jlai h 

jyi/c I ♦AA aL# Jlw lojj) j) olft 

j) ‘V 

i>U i^l I .VI* Jl- 


(5) “ ftiriH nn*i ) 

CTvrt's ^th«i 

^wcii ¥TfSr 'mw I* 

— »«»tf I— “ 

“ w^t." «<wn, I 

(6) The document has kindly been deci- 
phered and translated into English by Khan 
Bahadur Syed Aulad Hossein. 


(7) The document has been deciphered 
and translated into English by Khan Bahadur 
Syed Aulad Hossein. 
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English rendering of the I'arwan.ili : — 

‘Be it known to — 

••• Muhimmati (officers) present and 
future, choudhuris, administrators, ten- 
ants, cultivators of Mamoola-i, I’urgannali 
SultanProtap, Sirkar Bazoo-ha tliat as 
the (Hat) market of Islampur lias lieen 
revived and peopled (established) by his 
(Ramjiban Maulik’s) e.\ertion and la- 
bours, such as the Zemindari parwanah 
regarding the said market (shows that 
the aforesaid Ramjiban) • • • On con- 
sideration of the revival and improve- 
ment of the afore.said market (made by 
him. i. e. Ramjiban), it is (ordered or 
desired) * » # that from the beginning 
of 1085 H. the market may be formed 
a purgannab, and one third of the entire 
proceeds (or income) of the market, which 
amounts to Rs. 108, jilus tax on fruit, 
which according to the year of 1084H. 
was in excees realized, — be paid to * * * 
according to the Zemindari custom and 
• • • retaining the said market in his 
posse.ssion, shall continue to improve 
and flourish the said market.’ 

Babu Jatindra Mohan Roy in his 
“ Ili.story of Dacca” part 1 ., page 388, 


has made a reference to a Sanad, dated 
the loth Magh, 1092 H. S. issued by the 
government of .Aurangzebe, and signed 
and sealed by Muhammad Mujahar, by 
which Ramjiban received 37 bighas 
of land as a /iiij^ir for the maintenance 
of Madhaha. I’erhaps the Lakheraj 
I’atta referred to above is meant. The 
names in it arc torn, but Babu Sri.sh 
(!handra Roy Maulik, the owner of the 
document, says, that it was a few years 
ago exhibited in a Law Court, and it 
was then in good condition. From a 
Bengalee rendering of the document 
maile from the Court, it can be known, 
that it was sealed and signed by Mu- 
hammad Mujahar, a responsible official 
of Emperor Aurangzebe, and that it 
was dated in Higri ICra, corresponding 
to 10th Magh, 1092 B..S. 

I f it be taken to be true, we arc again 
at a I0.SS to reconcile how Aurangzebe, 
dedicating lands for the maintenance of 
Madhaba, could order the destruction 
of the image, along with the others, 

( 7 V be continued), 

BikkiVDka Nath Basu Thakur. 
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T<ftl¥ f^PKBfBlB CBfB»1 f^f^BB 


’»fBC'5 BlsitCBt^ BICBBX xfBaFBtCTB %*ltPPtlB 
<aBi<l^ fBBrtI <BB< ifB^t BtB) 

%*tl'BtB BftCB BlfBCBB r 

(K) fB ^fBBpYCB" filfBB 

^re— •‘BBtBtP &fB»B ’’t’t 

BfaCBB I 'StBtB fBBi P<WB1 

sfBt PBtfBB fpB I ’’tB faBB CBB, 

fBtBtBI B^BTB bp B PtBB Btl I BP 
?Tt«T BTfBBt? BitfBBtB BCBB, PtBB Vf\ 
faaFBtCB BtBB BfaatfftBB i” 

{«.) B1BB1 BfBB “imBT ^afBB 
PtBB B*ifB fB^fBBtBWfl BIB Btt I fstB wfiBB 
BtBf IBB ^BB^B flCBB, fPBI ^ttP I 

(8) BtBtBJ ^BfBB fBBfPBtB PtBBB^flB 
IBB^^Ib fBBlBB ti* BBI B^Btll I fBfB »>8iB 
B1 >»n BtBI B^BtfplBB I 


« Wfitl, 1 [ 'Ml 

(») Hftw^ 1lf«»II U® 9tw- flOTa.l f»l fwn W*! <ITi »««fC^ aTt)i|t« 

eftiw '»ti»i^'fn f^«t? ^5 sirt I ^fintnj5i (>) I >tA{ f®f5i »•«> »t^ *rfi« 

(*) ’It’wnrw'j f fi|f<t« ’Vftltc?*! (%) I ^«9t^ f?*JC»ls| ’J'lf 

"i|«rn «ff^CT, ^I’li sii w f»i*ifii^l ^ii I 

vfwci «t’l»l faftiW •f<W'l1 silNtCH ^'fll1?l ^1 

^\m »i»i ?it«i *m»i ’ffili'Bsi i” vw ?t«i^ i c’ltc?? ?t«n 

ai'rt fafwCT? CTsi, ^019 c?i«f 
^ f^wnsi, VS^rp W '9 Wl *lt’f CW C^IH I c*!*! 

T^i f»ir«t9 «»tcf I 'itf^t® <ia( ^t^i, ^*1^ c»i*i ^niar^ ?t»i i ji^ f^«n 

P)»scns«, '5'^‘apf fti*if*ii w 9 «f^*t ^’^1 C»I*I ’W?T«f fijf’i'TK’^a 'jaj, «i*t9 

f*iR« '^nf I 8 9tfsit« f»i»n Jitt. «r«rH i ^tvs ntH, mi >8 

c^'i»i«tw sit^ ^t«i ^'B?n 51 »w 5t^'lcn it«n fi9i c»iC5« tar. 

iwt fatfiapwi <jji fi«i«nsi, 9ti*i vi\ »ti»r i*#! i?w «ittisi < 9 ri(i| Qn^ 

ificB »lifi, aWi itr*iw it'Mi siti Tteifi® I 5C1 stiwi femft f*i#|aici I'^f 
>i5w 55?«i cm 111 I K'siu c5t*|St rm»i ftfiis . cf^ ? «t»i»i i-^ti f»i^*?t»i>i« 
Itfll T ifir ^W*l. ^t'stl *lt1 I^CBW fif ^1t1 5t11 I ««5 '5m l-tfl ®T5T1 

111 *11, f*t<5f^ti«i mi fifiwt 1^5 it»r I 'cmtiii r*i®ti mwtm it?, mmw 
f5i mm V 1? '9ti»i- miTi cmmrni 'smtu ^isw 'irsn iti it* i 

i’5tt5 fi^ni tai im I'litci i ?mc'® K'sit^ f«rwi«i ^fni® ii mfiii ci'tc^i ri»5 
C5i»i fmi iti fiifi« ititiw, 5 ««ummiiti cntii miirw am imca atmi %n irm 
fi9i 1? Ill it’lc® mci I fi«i n? mil atmi Hiai 5fnti«i, C51 ii 'it^tiii fin ciiw 

a 511 mtfi <1 ’ima catirs m? it?, fm «titi m*! mm?iti 5 i i mmi mi '?ffii»i »«? 
cun fim faifi»ic 5 fm iiii fiai a ifiiia i^i? n i fi?i*t 5 fimia S||^ mmti 15 
mriii 5 tii >fl 5 «ii *11 m% 511 C 11 attm fiatim<i ntli atii iifti mamm 
TBiti 15*1 filfaatirs fi^fiatiwi mi aiaiai c»fti? 1 i^mfi >111 fiai ciiiia ^ 
fifim, 4511 ifma itfi 11 1 151 fiifait? titfi cifin fiii 5fiitc5i, atii i*?! fm 
atii I’fii iti 1515 4515 559n “ati*i iih CIC 11 I C5t«ii5fi 5taitii 11 m«ii 
mi 1515 C5ti citmiti m? 15 cmmti "iifi" ita 5tfi« fntal an 5fiitr5mi 1 r 55 
5?ii I C 11 11 *1111 Hji Cl 511 im ifim 55511 cat^imi 5ta5tii atfir® i? 5 i am- 
5fi5i fiiti5, 5tmi 4titi f i«ffaii 5ti cm imi ?f5miii cata 5 af 5 i 5 faittii fiitw 1 
Iti m 1 ^ 5 ti 151 ifa 5 i 115 ati5 i*?! 5 f 4 i 5tamii itaiti 11 mii 5 5 ^ 5 tfiiti 

1f51tl fafi Cl I*?! 5t1tl5 1151 It? I 515;^ fi^5 vtfsg] 45f>ri 4tf5 551 

1[5 5ft5ti fifia 5tcf , »!*8 515 am it5i It?— (>) fin cn " 151 , mrfi fim 

i?il fii5i I «*tii 5 fi^i f5 ifaii 115 i« 

Cl? Ill flat fiainin fi«tiii 5fw? {>) fi;cft;iimi5 8^>^*ii {^) 



*1^ « ^ I ] ^ 5rtNrfw w *im 


iw, *1^1 cn^ ^'fsj "rtj fulfil*! 

fettfir ^fintrfi»i5», 

*»tiT 1» *t^»i '5t5»tf’icsj "rtf? i»»tr«f 

cwf^ji snw c^ij, ft«nt cn*icv 

f*r^ ain? '9t^«i i 

fttf >«» '9t^n *tr?5s *tt^si c'r^tl 
^lc®« «, fe’twt'y c»iH‘i«’t‘i C’^^t f’f'sta 
t»ftf<r ’fwsi I S*rtf<n'5t 4^1 

tffce? I f«J«H C»fC*I5 

"rtn” I 4<|5» 

^5H I f^8f5 

cnsj « '9t5»»l ’('#1 *|3[>lt»lfit^, ^'59t< ^*ltf^ 
al?i «1 I 

(\) «lt5 4«»f5 ftcisj 1 

^nt '5t3^t’tw fsiN® I 

•At ^f»IC<I5» c^, 

irtw’nh cn*? ’ti la ? '9t^r»Ia’^1 
af»retti*f, c«t«^a'^t3 

'5t3«rt»ic*» 'fla< 

^?ta ^WfasTs AfBt^ai i '^'s^a 

ft’Wa’tfi ca fa*a cataa <iis s^ia, 'etatc's awa 
att I ai®au «tita'^i cafaiaa, ^tfa ^lat? faf® 
Ucata afr? 5tat^ at^, icata ati® a^c« ^wta 
atr?^ ajtfaal fwatfi '■ ^aafaata ataaaah 
ata 6a atfaai fa^i faataiaa ata c«taaafta 
'Btsritaa 'a?aita a«ataa afaai a'sai i 
^ata acai aaa att i afa-afaatcat aaa 
ami I “staaaah faa ^aata aT«j atfaata 
afaatfaiaa i fa^ at»j ata at$ ; <«? a* 
“arfiaataia fa«ta ata caa at^,” >at aai ^tfa 
cata ^fiiTi aarai afa att i <*iaa'^ cataaatta 
awtaia cafaia attcaa, aa cattta fafaa 
^— 

a^afaiataa^r ataaaafiaa: 

Shtf aa «aa aaa ataiaa* i 


a<t^ “aaw «aaa aaa ataatJl %a^^ ataa 
a^i caa ata^a at^ aaraai araatficaa r <At 
csftta? fafa® att*, f^fa “afaa” 'la* i 

■sraa'^i fafaattaa, “ataaafi atai f^caa f 
'ttata «stati "aata^t aar^'pi aittai vs 
a«t«.aa: f' aif; aai ^tata. ( at^aafta ) aia 
f?a, ai 'Stata aft?i faa, ata ata 'ttata atafA.aa 
f?a I aaa fa caaa atatal aa, ata atataa 
aa ai f ai «a atiat fa «tatta atai 
afata atiat <s}aa^ atsataa atfa 4a| 
<«faata afaai cafaca? l,fatt« *ttfaiaa ca ata- 
a*)fi atasfiafail fa^a afaatffiaa ats», atai 
fftaa ai, ataaaafi? 4taa atai i fafa usaaa 
«faa: caatafe fataa atiir i caatafa aaa'a 
aa? atcaa aaaat -Stata a-stta i sta^a’t ftf?ai 
ai faata a?ai fataa at<^w caia «ita ^tata 
ca aaita atcas ai i 'sta aaf?Ka «tata 'sta 
ata atfaca's ^a ata?ta fatatw ^ata at'lfa 
^atai alia^ «tala «tfaatia fia i 
fatati?? atfaca ata at? afaatfw I «Wa'ii 
'itana atai ata afaai faaa '^a afaatna i 
fatacaaa faata a» atfaca ata, fafaai tat 
aatt®? «tt?ia, 'B'la at«aaft« caataf«»i*t 
ajjia »a afaca's fafa ca fatatia?» ca? 
fatatB? fataa i * "eata aai 'atfa afa art i 
'Btaatataa «a cattta? fafaa ^c5, "fawtat 
aiatfaa ^taortatt”, artfa fa afaa ? ^ta fwfa 
“ataa'tarat:” ( «a c?rt^ ) at® %aa, atai 
f^caaai, 'stata? ai "atfa fa afaa? atiaa 
catta Ji’aaaca at«i aai ata ai i afa 'ttata 
^aa aart afaatttta, fa« fatfa atai ataa 
at?, atata cata fa ? 

^ I 'suta'^i afaattta atwtftfftiaa at? wa 
aaat^a canfaaarta «ftMt6 fafa ( aitfa*) 
catata trtiaa T 



'e»fl 




•rcw ^ fVtt^tCT “w?''t (^•^^*0” r»ffw 

ftfitliw— 

»ftil c’lw f^«l ^<r 

«W” I C>P) f^«l1 f«lf<t5t- 

«»— 

ftm I ^tHIWWtWI 

»ltTW^ CT <<HS» CM«( 

W*I1 1 

(«) “c»t«»T#rt ^tarlfiw? * csrtw fiif^w 

^1— 

“irem 5\5it< 

w fiwi ^atl w ^'<f1 1" 

Wit CT*lt? 

vn ft«ni ^1 iw»l '^«*i "tuatfl 
fft»w i” 4t «»t cstt^t^ntw 

ffir ’til f«t»i*t I 

4^ »t«i« ^«tt9 f*t^a fiir^ c»i*itc4 
’BtiwwiW'* cw fw« 

C41tfi!V#1 »l<( ^CT ^tr’t«r«CTSt 1 

^fir «’S ’»'8i >*wt*i r«n« *ttwst ^^9? 

^’Trt 4t ^9 r»f9l9 stt?, -st^*! 

HtftW, ^ 9fil I 

«1 dW 'Bta- 

4tn*t CT 'itit* ’»«.’« lt9J9tl»H, 9tft?l 

(fWI fVt 

dRIlBr ’dtl 9T'?tf Il9ftw C^ *tli 

Wrttwt fern's 4tll, •ft59tfitrtt^« 

?jro «t3rttn^i^i «*?«” ^ 

9t«l9Wt*l’t irlst 9fOTt>l l” 

a I 919 9ti 9f9iitH9, ifita-it? laf 9tt?w, 
l9l ^«I C9t91 9i|w t 


a^CTta* 9M%9 C*tf9 9fini 
“a»if«” "rm 4<*f5w99t»if 9f99i (;ir9tl«ii9, 

9W9<iTf9 *iti Wfl ^fftntinst, r^i 

999»I9CT ^f99l»l 4tt*lt55tl 9filTH»t f^stl 
attfst 91 I 9t3rt1»l9 ^9W9 
ai1Wtf9l ^f?l*l CTfUW *lt^l99, C9l9 ««rf9- 
tf'fftt'B fstW? 91 91^ f9>«n C*ll99 91, f99j1 
^IW'e 9H<91 9ftl1l1 91199 } •Htf99 9^199 
9t5l 499 9nd 91911 9H9 C9, C99 9t1<9tl 
9f9l9ll9 I f91 9f99 IlflWtlll C9Hl9 
9194 4t9 > cm9 9t9I fstftv 9119, «^f99tf9l99 
^ '^a 9^19 f9f9 9191 9f99l C9C99 I 999 
5lf99tf99 4t C9^19|? 9^119 1t«9 9i I 919- 
9^1 C9 9< 9fil9llf9, 9191 fHI^ f9 9lf9H 
99 /?r91 91^91-- 

( ^ ) 9f999ft9 99>99 99C9C99 9991 1%C9 
f9fili9U9 9149 9f99tf9C»l9 • 

( ^ ) 99199 91999119 ^!p9 19 9«.1j3199 
9St 9t9lf9C19l 9(991? 99199 ^11919 4tlf9 
9f9W99 1CS9 199 99lt9lC99 I 4 

49119 9l«,9ilf»t9 «t'ga *119 91 f99l 'SUrt fl9l9 
119 f99l9 ? 99? * 1 ^ 41^9 1l9 4tl9l 

9^911 «f 9 119 C9«9lt 1l9ir99 I t9l 9tW- 
4tlf9 1t9, 99C9t9« flt49 41% I 9(991? 9^911 
4'59 119 C9991I 9l9l I %! 9«99 ft9 
«ftf99 4f9 119, 91919 fl99 91^91 41% 
99l^C9l91, 'Sl9l9 119, 11 f99l C91 
9«.fl9l9 Il9 f99l «1919 1l9 CHII 9f9CT1 T 
^91?9 % 9^911 41[C9 4991 99l 9^1 11 T 
(« 9919199*99119 9^19199 1}# 9l4^- 

>n« 9l9lfft11l 4^ “9^9ir«1l” 9M(l9f9 
? 41%9 199 f9% 9^9*119 1WI9 91<J 
9r9C91 91 91 9f99^« af>f99 fftH 91, 
^9lt 1911919 11 %T ^9tl9^ 41% I]%9lff, 



'9 V>1 I ] 




fftrrJN^ «Mf»5 W ^IWJJF'5 flFrtftwsj I 

vtt ^ti»nir ^fintcfsti 

^fiiFjfl « 

jm’w ^w*i *rf^, 'BKtw f>» «Ft3 

»iCTf ^rtti ? ’»t<l^'nt 5it^ atif® ftsfwJF 
’WW "(W »fiic^. t*fl «*FW^ ^<91 TMSJ SFt?, 'Stt 
ffsvttfl frf5ntfi«5i I 

4 ’I’l ^<91 ^91 SFW I 4t’!|'»'gl 'St3»tl»iw? 

>)W C*rt4 *ttW*F Sltt, filf^tstcf!? 

?t«1 tfl»H I >l1^*l^’Ff), 

«ntH 9t<rl, 4V<ti ^f»t 5Ftl I ’T<C"t^r 

wrtfrt f%fst? ■if«f^ ^t«n, 5!f9i5tf9. 

«t3l»tt»lt»r8 'StSEtl ^tt9 I ^Ml f«r5F 

'Stllt'I’F "ttf^ Clf ^fil5l ^f9!l1 C?fVt^=F I 
fe*ta c?f^t»i ^1 1 

*»! I '8T^t3 «ftC'5 tffffi 

'®f5"ff’l’F tfl’n ?8, <I*C9 

^ r^l 5f«8t C’l'C*! S|t? I C'8t«f8lff8 

«l3lf»lCT3 C?rft’|f?I '«tf>tt3 'Sf8C8i 
ftvrft'ff «tt8 4tc»rfs*Ji ’tinutf? I ^fil ’fHi 

^8 'Btn ^t9 4^*iT-i *tf9iii 

wftwsi I «l?tf^1 “C^t<ff8 f«r«F 

{ifT««|*jf)) ?t«J 8if58Tr?C«>5F, '^t?l 4? 

^»ll 8f8 *11, ’IW? C’H*? 
ItW CT fSC»l*1, 8>«f1 f^r«P« i” 8t48t*lt 

*11 'ttfVl»! tp»51 C8!t«tt8 T «1Slt*lC*1 0l?8- 
15? ^*1 '«5ir*l8 ^C’tWNt?" ’8<fl5 

4t*11 8TtWC9 I 9«I1 C*I9tll»l 

’IW *1tt, W1 ’It^C^ f^SIl T 

Vi <rraf8tft8» lf^9T»r 

’fftTlfl 1 ^Utw ^*11 f’fis *11^ I 

f«i«?t8 ^<*11 iS’f *»w I 

«t8 *t5 '8 *ltx»l ^■*11^ 43F 

«niti 9finTf« I 8JWC83 «*if%, 

9 c»tf ^*^19 «t»»»T»ii*i8 nww 


^919 I «W9(#i C9 'Btw ^nwt- 

5*11 ^r«fC9*1 '8Htt9 ^Rsm *5^9*1 FUJI'S 
^919 9?19 *11 I 4t»« *tt9 fW 9fT Ife9tn 
§919 *11 99, 'Bt9lt« fW9l C9t*f *(t§ I 
f99 4119'^1 C*t f*rC¥ 9t*l *tt§ I f9f*l 9t9l 
9r99tC9s1 'SWC* *ti 9§9tl9l 

«tf*l 99*11 9r99lf9 9fi|9l 9t9t9 991 
C6il 9r9«ttf*t I f91 9191 §f§l9 *11 I ^ 
9r9 91919 «1C«I9 §f%* f«r*1 9»W9 9fi|91 41919 
9f9l9*1, f9*11 «9119 9199 9919 9919f»l9l §91§W 
5^19 *11 i C9t 99 91*1 C9 99«9, WW <*1919 
9f9t« 9§C9 I 

f99I9'l' 9lr99 99f9lt*1 4119 9199 ■l9l’?1 
19119 999 9f99U99 I 9l99 99t'^f9 <*199 f9 
C99 9191 f9f9 91*1*1 *tt? I ’*1lf9 9^99•^t9 999 
>--V ^419 fil9 9r99lf9 I 9l9 
o. 9talt®1 9191 »1«1'^ §9rf 9 9^9lC9 I 
^99U “«199l?^9*r59 '*t9lC‘l" r999H' 9t9l 9f99l- 
C9*I, 9191 C9lfel^fe 9*91 I ««,99 ^I9l9 914 
3» 9'^9C99 91<^9*I 9fec9l9 I 91«9l1 'SWV'il 
“f'»9?< '5191 9191 », 9119^9,” 4*1 9t’j»l9t 9*91 
9f*IC« 11t9*1 *11 I 991 r**I9< 9119599 *91 ^I9t9 
*911 99'<*i brae's:® ! 

Stir'S! 49<* *59*9f9 C9t9C9t1 9*199159*1 I 
«t9l9 9595 5»l99lf19 '5t9ll959lfilf9'5 fftl’tl 
9*9l1l9 *I5’^9 I 9*9tfel f*1'5l*t 99*r5 I *191 
4* 9r99lri aj'Bis 4lf91 9199*91 4l9 9l§, f*f9 
<5959599 '*1ir*9 9f99l1l I “91991*91” 9r991 

ir959 C9«9t9 5^91 9l§5'55* C9, riWV99 9'^9<1 
C*1*I 19911* 9f99•^19 9»tf*, <51915* 95*9 *11l I 
**9U *ir9 9r99, *959599 9f99Ht§ Cit 9f9- 
lUl I 9*9lrH *^59^ 9 9199*1 959 1 

<*t?t*'$1 C«t«9>9l9 *191199 959 9599 9*^ 
91995519 4* 1** «tlf9*t9 *19915*9 I 
4 §1919 95* *1** 959, “l1*1l 495 «I911 







t *5 w, 


fwi’ f»i 4^ »rw«. ^r?rB 

fiwi f«f^ « c««i ’*fwi cvr*nui»», CT fwiv 

•I"*! TOS» mt I flt4«lts?l If^fl 

*IW I «l3J*tt»!tH *«1 ^ftW'S 

f^fsj <ST<tW <ttiw C4tn ?t41 I 

f4f<t« V^’T’n- 

fowl’ll C^t«fV fstfiw 

>tw I *41 CV, 'Bt^l 

*ttl»llK «I1 r W 

I* 4t :— 

*>tw 4» ?t*l 

ftw I «t«T« N'Btl C4JTf«^*<t ( <*fmi 

) I 4V <ljl ff»l I 

f%N 4^? 

•^c<rwfl ««tf« fafsj <iT4igi« 

( «l^t1 4Kfv ) I 

tfiiHtfl njat? *H '*1’<»i vKi f^iafv 

njifl ?t«n I ( «*t^ti 9t^»i 

) I 4| 'Btt^t’lW ^’<ft? f»t«T5 
I c«t4 ’I'lft? ^t^cst¥, 

’•W 'tl’tsj ^t4l ^lltfitwsj 4^< f®f»> ^fil- 
"tr® t •t*» PlUtW, 

f«f*» ftOF^ JjC?^ 1141 ftW4 41< f^fst 
f[<|444 4r4H«t4fl", ^45t< 4t 4144 ifTl Cl 
4144 44h, 4141 iftll 4^4141 9t4444ft1 

f*l4ni 4t4 4ta4t*re4 41 4t4t5 lf4t4t4, tt4t1 
f^ 4t»1 flC44 41 44t fWl 414 41 C441^ 4« 
ftf44H 411*1 I C«T41*tt5 '5ta«fT4t4 C4r44l4, 
4144 41441141 44< 'St4li fl'Bl 4t444h 1t41 
f«44 411 ’?41t< ifm 4^414, VV9\ 1t41 
flt44 41 4f4lrt f4f4 «l4t1 414 4114 41^, 
4<4 ftlf4l1H4 4Ta I 4444 4144 44(1 4 4144 
44fl 44 I 

f4«?ht 4t4tl4I 4141 411, «t44 44fl >»8 414 
441 f441 C44 »• 414 1141 4tltfll44 \ ^4111 


f4l C44, f4»1 C44 4 »t44 4*^1 444l4fi4 j 
4144 1*<11 41414 44r441 41^14^8 f4314t1 
f4f44 41411 4141 4HC4t4, f4f4 44144 
4<1^ 11|f4 41 4ri1lf4l44 I f44 4f44f44 
uric® 41C14 41^, 411*1 C4l4l4f11 4m4l4C4l 
<41411 C’'^4^rV1 ^4 C4f4C4 41411 

411 I K4lU 4141 irtwH C4, 441 f4#1l 

^f44 44 '91441'tfl C444U41 414 fil44 1 
C4141•^1 1141 411411 4Mt '41?t4 4^144 I 
C4l 441 f4f4 4114144 f41tll4, 4^ “411441 
414 41114" f4f44 4tCf I 4114 C44 ^t1 
11»£4fl 44144 4^4W f444*I1 41 4fill “4^- 
414^fvi" 44^ '|^r44t4 4fl1lf4l44 ( «t4t1 
1114 C4141 4114144 ) I ^411 4C1J «W4tl 
C41!t 441^5 41 C4f4t44, ir44l4 41 I ><144 4fl11 
«t4l*l 411 4144 ifi C44 1144 4fir5 411 
*4lf4 lf4l4 111J Cl, f4f4 *11144 4t414 41C41- 
141 4C14 41^ I 

^rrsfTif 3T^srW I 

411 4lt 


C«Jlf4l4ri 

ifti4h 


•141’^l 


4«.’jat 

«144 nh ( 1141 ) 4114 I4f1 

I ( ifllltll 1511 411 

1141 itlTW4 ) I 

414 'Jll4'$l "41111 fl44” ( 1 ) 4Tf441- 
44 fl4l’l11 ClfiC4 lf4C4- 4tril14, f4f4 1*^1 
1t41«41 tf4ll4 f4ft ![r4l4 41114 41^ I 
tf44l4-5S^ 44C41 41Wf1^ I ^'IIU It? 
4tf41t? 1t11 4Tltl 4^11^41 Witt 4^11 I *I4t- 
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f» m T *n ^Iw, c*» 5 » m, cw^ittw 
<lw I ^Tw ^«il =«r»ni »it« 5itt I 

3lf^i:^rt<ff’i5'ffr ?it5 1 

( ) 

^9t.9tci1 

4»fc> ifitw *IT^» aitw «(^aw 

♦W*? I f’I'Bt? *lt^ ’(T*! CWtPl^l I 

W f«t«R ^arMS I 2ani-«f!t-sj{5»I?fl- 

5f5'5, 

^ftwcsrtfs® «n^ii ff»i I 4^15 

<st€tf« w 

«ir>n %•!*? I ‘wr«i«!i?iK 

«(taF (Stt« ^'SSI h5t(5j I <flt ^twi 
sarawft® ^ff'S I 

»illti3«1i« fc4 

at^ll ’It*, ^aif*w 

«ltfwi ?t*1 ait *5511 ^f**tf5l»|5| I v«t 

»t*f 4ft^*i 'fl*t I 

cmt din if'lS ’’tNi’t I -acBi^v cnn 

Mc« ftni^® '*>1^ I 
“tf*® 

nffljTt— — aiwanf’i’it’if't'f- 

*i5*f*t, atf 

^ 1 ’»u*i 511 *% 

«M<»n I ■ 

»j.t ( ti'ift* ) ’Trt» aitw 

"RiaW 'TCW I ^fsi ^a^twMtaft* tan 


r5C»i5i I faist* stnt c»i«ta, *t«i *mr<r*«i i 

•nv ffwst 5(r>)ft^|^m I cnsitar® 

i* 55 i sttcn ^^’itfst am <*t‘t^^ 

^T*« »C5^ I c^i**tca? ^t^N^ cwjft 

*'«*itr S'? a« ’^n >i"^< ** s^l I ^ 

1*1*59 f'l'St* aiTW^rtl *l*l<11 ^19*1 I *ll<>»f* 
'swt* atfiiH *19101 *ff< ^ft5C9fl icii •aitni 
^(951 I •I1<51t1*l9t1 >*•» IfitCIf 9f6« « I 

1*1*69 C96lb^lfs =9*l^f9fl ’ll! ffC»|5t I 

rniiwi ^C4 aw 9t9, ’bfi (bbiri— iJVO 

n:) >fl« mt 9 I 9 «i 9 tt 99 llCW 9 ( S»>» 

’j: ) IHItnf*!* f«C»11 I 9t’tl5l'J.9tC1 Wlt*- 
srlursai ^ff « 9t9U« I iftc« i*fe 
^Wl I ^10119 '8191 «tfl5litC69— '9«ai9 999 
'St'ff« »(*191t9 '9*195 I 9^t9*J[9t1 IJict® 9f99 
919 C9t5( dt9 0)99 9^)9 *t1'991 919 911 I 

551169 ^^ ' 95 f^ ais= 9 f*»t' 

9?9H, dll* >%•• 1f4lt9 9913191 9C95f I 991- 
9f99 ( >%•> '5f: ) 91C9I 0991 919 ^fl l^t 
*1? 9109^9 W f*K»I51 I 9r99 f»l9l9 5)t;( »i9i»|- 
6W, W f«»I5) 9l995af,99| 491 
4t5lf9 99, 9f9 91*1681 0)9*19 dlflU ^Fl f«l*l9, 
f91 ^*C99 f999 ^19 <ltj« 91919 C*9t51« dW 
^iFlf'S 99 Slit I 

9f9 ^9*I’»9 ^199 91191 Iflrt* 9C94 
«t199) 9f99tt951 I ^9*I®9 >^OS» W9 dl9l 
^195(1 '?«91* 9f9'^ K: 0)9 *^091 8)lf9^% 

99 I *991919 'j4lC99 ^Hfllilff 9tf99 *191 

99 ) ?f9 tl'SI t9t»19 i ^9 C’Hl'e lfi!919 '999'« 
*1191 919 9ttl 9f99«1'?5199 «991 **>9919199 
^r99«5 «dt ^ itir9 dl9 C991 919 I 9r99t’11f J99 
mw *10 9f65, ^1909199 ♦tW99 I 9it9J- 

9lf9C9 bSit iHtln, **>99CT19C9 >9 8*9119 1 





tfTt® ^ ft?«i ^<*1 

fi|f<l« \ 

c^5^«r*T 

fW <rRw w I <$^ 

*rtj® c®isi I 

•BWlf *t1<‘l?rfl1 ^TtCl*!, C®r»rt*f»I« «tnt»t- 

1(I!*( dR ^5*11 I 

»ww W1 -il’JWW t’ltaiw 

<rtr®i'i»>, I 

CT^ <«^arst -iffire ftWH I 

c®t^ aRt *tt®«1 s»i I ’(^t'lfl- 
Tiw^r«CT® ><» 

rRj orf^CB *ir«5l I 

fill’s Sttil •I®?’! I 41? ?lltw? 

( 'i\»h ) ?«?t 

?r?, ®ii?j >a®»? f??iT® ®r? i 

®i?5i I 

f*f®t?»<t? i®?, 5»t®i »t«rtw41 1 t®? «"tt® 

?t»1 srsf>i««? ®&c®T’it?iT* (f«niwfni®B) 
f«»i*i I <pm<r41? ?t?5arw? i ?t»(5ar- 
cw? ?t??Bcw? ft® ftw i ?t?5arc?? 

?«CW ???tW ®fec®t*tt?Itf ftlCTSl I 

ftft ftwsj, ftftt •«? I ®ft ®» 

<•?< 'Wfwfl-aii't®! c®ft?tc«ra 

flwHi •« ^tft *!®i- 

®ft, c*Rftt?® «•?< ftWH I ®« ?’<KRi 

?ftii ft?it®i *itx® 

®tt<? ®ftnt <•?< ft?»njani ftwit ?fR- 

c?? «»ft® ft? IftI ftW® TO® t ®ftt?wft®. 


®ft? ?ft® RtR ®4 j® Rtftf ® BtltlR I 

nrftfts c^M? 

( ffCTsj I Tjtftfl ’4®fe 

tfiift® ®t?m, <jai ®Rft<5 

^f: ®f?wfti*i® I c?t®tl ?C5® 

<4ft?li8® C®t®1tl?? •TIHot (Bombay Royal 
Asiatic Society Journal ) «t®tft® ft®tl®W 
®ft 1® »%•!► CTt® 

?t?ft5 I ft®TC®W TO« 

«re?l ®f?, c?^ait« ?t®l 

®t^414i, ftft ®t®l,— ?t®? 

I ftft ft? ®®»ltBt4l ^TOT 

®lt?t®? ®» fev att® ft®? ®f??i fir?tftt®® I 
^»ftw®?i®t?4®®j«*t?^, f?x?®®-®®-®ft41®®ftar, 
®ft?(®r®®® «a®ft ®ft? ®ft®tsttf5® ^®tr? 
fi® I ®r?a^® •n'ftt?'i?t*i ?)'Bl®®ft? 
c®t® aR ®t«?l ?T? ®Tt I ®tf®t®t?ti 
57t®t?j I ^?tt® i*®! ®i®t® I ®n?i? ®Tftt® 
®ft ®i<fti®? ®f® ®i?®i ®«.®i? ft®i®® 

®t?® ®f??i ?\?®ft ®4 j® 

®"®, cat?, ??, ?®®?, '^at®w?, ®ts5?, ®® 5 ®, 

at®?*®, c?!®*! ^fft ^ ‘:(?f ^f?®!®? 

®c?® i ft? ®®t?®t®® ®t®® ati® 

atfat® i?ti®? ®i®i aHwi ®f??tn® I 

®f? ^ftsar 1f» a®®?® ®i«® I ftft? 

'«®?f ( ) ®ft ’iftBcar? ft® fill®® I If® 
®ta® *ta®«n.?ti? ifasare® ‘^?®f?®®®®f' 

?ft?i ® ft ®r??in® I ®?t?®®ft ( »\5»» ft ) 
®ft? c®ft®t®t?ti® t®ti® “^ft®^*?®!- 
?it®?®®?®®t?nttfe®'*f41®<” ?ft?i <*H<®i ®f?- 
?tti®i ®t®® Rt®It? ^«®t® ??, 

tft ®<f B ®®t ?®®tfl ^1 ®t®i ??®i 



W « w »R<H1 I ] f5| I 

*rtw« c^tH an *rf'9fi ^r*i atc^ ^ ’^5‘t^tw mt 

fH I W*! '•f’Htft^ CTWtiS^ (Royal ( )%' 0 * 

Asiatic Society) •HW*! ( Journal ) ' 9 ‘f^Hf vgg »|{5 f$9Ufi| <a^t ^fl 

<41 *4it »niwfl ciWfv? ^Twj ‘^- 

ftsitOTl 1'eii iti, iffi iHiwr ilflisi itc® ^c*i» iffiittapi, 

w '4it ^iti T^aj n^tTfc^s itai >4«t %^8tt ^ifa ?m i ’»iii- 

"Htn ffw*! I If ^tKa(%f-’»rfC'f I(f«« I '«‘ttifff*l»*H[tn, 

ftOTH I "ti^w vrfT>l«.tft»lt4l^st«Ift '•m- 

iliw iffl <41*1* titi §»ltrf f5« ^tui ri»i I 

I 

■■■■, — I 

f^19'*l1^®l I ffff W^'S 

fil’lmsi *Itt’l'5I«fl1t sim 1^- 111 ’SffftWSl I •»? If ^itw, 

’itii ^fii 11*11 1 >41 ^11 ir?|'5 nfif liitii *iif sifiani 5»fiiT- 

4tt1 C*Ftsi fsil^ -att^ I'Sfl Iff *lt? I C1*l I ’»ri ifl^l^*! »ttii ^Iiwcii 

^ wi ^fi fvj r^5 ^ii*ifiii <811^ iffi- ‘»ii9tnifi«’ *im iitii ill® cftfi' ificiftv 
fUi*! i-^iiit »i’?ii Cl "(til citi’it*! cirti ifiiu«*i I >%4> '?(» •ftaiii «i*i i 

4ti^ *11^11 aiti c«rt« ^fiil «iitft'5, '4it ^'BfU ^*i»i»cii ittn «4’»fei ^iit*i *»fiiil •I'eii 
ci^tci cirfit«t c*tfiitcn. fitt*! ft^i'5 *iTci I ‘•ftilnirf's’ 

1^1 ffwifsf, c»i^ sff*tflf aifci vff f'ftwfcli c«ft*i all ^tw at’Sfi lif i 

fa«t11 1t*l ▼fiw*! I ir*l tf f4t 0 (ft ftf*!*! ^ff 1>5l »f« I 

iiimfi ffw*! 1 titi ^iir»iwfii 

CltlCH# *ltl1 <41* <laj fffl aWI ^11 I Cltnilt ?SI5iei^^iqr I 

'4'Hf ’Tltriw l^ltflWH £1 lT«T1ftt1 fflf fa^tiwi In'S ff*! ^‘f^'511 1 Citl 

‘ivftai*’ ifrrai I >4l citl- is <4^ ifiR iti^ii i ^tl «iiii f%i 

clt^i ift CTitf^ii ci4\i ’ll'# ^fi fiuiiscn *iaj— itfi, wfe >4it ^111 1 c*i* ttwa 

an 11 1 civnw^tii Itai an^wcii afaali men cii\i ac^ «fi aincits an is i l!iti 
ait atiifiits afi aa*itifia im ac5*i i fiiti catits fta, a«fa i ac*ita a?ita aii*f, 

aa' 5 t afii anfta i a? afitiai «tita m- 

i "laat at ci, aria's ‘a%ns’ atif ^tfe atat^ 

ffn atia artw afii an is i at^^ alits fafia, titw itfcsi fini att i 
acitai ifaiw titsa fitaa i I't't- afiawiafs af8sfcii<4it ‘nf^nifTi’ attu 
ftrtji ‘aftaaittiiw’ atiititst cnitif® atfai*t tits afiai fef® isstiai nastt tf«ia ^ 
afii <stita *|4catia ficaa i aft-'*t%n ^titfa iisati afi i ( laiat ) 

^ atasi iti— t'^atsti ait itiatitia i Sl^aaata ?« i 
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*11 wifsi ^1? ’)t<rt»il ctwN ftnt'Bi Tv 
'tipf *itww fMI '^1^ ^f?«tfii»i*» I 

ftn*I «tf««tl'5 ’1^'® ^f»I® I ®w- 
ffcn ?trn®i«i, «*t« 

^T*if5«r*i n’loi 

iitt't ^«T ^8*1 »jc8rt 

®fim I 

*lt*ft»I1 OT*f C'ifWS C'f'f, ®f^a CTf«f 41^ 
cw I *tr^® C'St^’jwM 
vS\<n^ 4Wrt fsn*? 

mtst^ 

vtitit *itm* >rt«(i?t5 ^c*i 

cw^stwnr f*l'^® c«w *i®*j i 

'*lf®*ttf*l® Ttwt^t 

C<r8®tt® *1^^ f*)p5®^w fil®t*f 

r*>«® f5t»l*fl ®T?tfTWfl Cfl’jwfv 
^«,*!tfs® >*rtl‘t3 CW'-^^T? *rw f51|f51’#»l 

I C'af’i® 

wt*t^ 4f*t*1 csfc^n ®t8tt 

*itfiE®i I 4t *nrt^»it 

'ate’t*? ^tfe ftarttf*^ ci*t fftji 

I mf^®! c^tcHfl ^t®i, *«5i®t*n 

^t®I, C®®® C®t®® ^affl I t?tl® 

®ti<ii4iff®, 4r«(®tMs ftwt®: 8Tffc®8cw? 

«' 

"*14 ®ffll®, f)?ti!t® 48< ®®ft® 

®ftii®, ®|®w 4® ®ni 
®®®f«i®«»tf® 4^ ®t»rt®twp« 

®WI #tfwi C^fttltflCT® I tfWt 

®m 4®< ntft®! ®wf^iRrt c^wfirt® 

®Ht« ^f®®T® I 


4t ®Tr8^t ®tf®i®i® f®®m ®i«tj 

^1f1iTt-«UH ®®®f® 4t®r9® «t® C?r®C® ®t^-t 
ClWCTOra ®lf^^tr5®1- 

®®®, ®®»- 
®®^ii®fl, C'«®f®®®, C'St^nivt® 

® 4®< at^f® 

®1Wt^-#t®C®® 4® ®^l® ®fini 
®®® ®i»®t4f®t 4t ®tf?l®J C^® W»f®H 

®f^ f5&® 8^5111 I ®T®t^f8 8ttc®5' ®®1 

®W^« ®ic® ®:f® ®t®^ Ot® ®if®«t? 

®®t®®\ ®lf®l®J® 4®W1 ®®I ®^l® 

4®ft f®4 4t® ®®f® ^®f^® ®r9® 

®t® ®fa®tf® I 

“®U®t® ®tfe, ®n®Ta »® 

®» «t’^, «w 

« ®®®t® I* 

I 

c«t®«f%ni ^®T'|f*i 4^ ®t«rt®i c®® I ®®- 
®®®®1® 4? ®t®t®tw® I ®r®af 
®t®®;*f nr®j ®®®t®r?®, VJff® 
c®®i ®i®’a ®^®®i®i ®f®®®t®4t 

4®t®®i® ®*w’l I 

<I5iwc® ®f<^® 4^v®f®®il tli- 
®f®-®Hc4 ®t®t®t® 

^SlTtr®*!! 4®? ®®^® ®|®1 ®fe® 

®t®tf®® I ®®f®H ®t®t^-®®f® ®®1®ci 
®^®t® ®tf®C® ®®f®®^ f®4*t® C®t®®®® f®4®tf® 
®W%®« ®l®f 41*# ®f®® af®®1 ®f?C® 4®< 
4^f®®®®J®tt ®l® ®CT ®tft^f-®t1t® ®®t®1 
®®tc®® ®®jfinn ®^®fir8 ®jfl ®t®®® 
®C®t®®l®® 4® ®?t®TC®I® ®«f ®^tl ®TtC® ( 
4 f« ®®®® ^f®®t® SIC® } 4 ft® ft® ^® I 4 
f®®f1 ®®^ ®t®t%t ®'’t® fW® I 41 ®tl®l 

®t®rtt-®ttc®® 4®if<fi ft®f® c®®®cn® ®t®® 

®f®W I 4 ft®®! f®^® <*tf® ®f '{f® t®®t®^ 
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I <*ftc*n ^<ti I 

c^t^i fir*» w"t^? ^f«si'fl 0*1 f’rtiw, 4'ti» 
'BW ^fir*i ^»il ^t’lt’ii I f*«i*i 'T’lft* 
w iitr»f^, ^»tf**w* ^(«f« *t5rt- 

^t* «ni 4ftii *tr«»*i I 

^*1*, ^t«(t*, fSB- 

«l'BTf*MC*« f% BWtB* rt1»1 I ><tttsi 
2 WC**! B? ««t«M *T 9 ’ftf^sl »f«« '« 1 , '« 1 , 
i*r ^fiiwn I ^11*11 
'ir*«t« 

*ir*ww I ^>i«j 

of*"® *8 I ^l**!! 

B^5* «fir^T»fr?CTt%® **1- 

■anp* ^i»iif%^ BfBirttf I 

f^I*(8»lfil»lf»I'» I <A «t*itl *1F- 

111*^ 4l^f% f»|*i I 

fH*i«inft.f*c»tr’D« 
*151 «irffi *»«^#l’rcf '^n^if«r» i 

4 Slew ?■*, 

'8 «' 5 f% ic*^* Pb ^CsrfCTT^ 8 tf*lt 

Cif'BI I ««Jt* *{<1 \ST?1 IjW ®ttt, C^N 5t'51 

Bt?l "(tf® 

Sftt, «<IB^ "ftftB'TWT ■Sflfl I >« 'SI 

«fTf%fsi*r* t'HS' *!f*» I ?<i 5T?i 

siPiriw* *(8s* ft*i St* cstst8 

•itw fs t 

CTSSrtn, IL'TlBfiTB 4? *(SS5f*i*tt^ 

•S*fC?* «t41s*i ft«^*ss**w, ^scstOi- 
«ttfs^, fs^53P*f?iS* sts^t s*i 

csstwft st*t* I *t«stsn* sist* 
stctis *c*r stfi css cstsfss giss "tfs® si i 
fB*i(8PiPrBi ftst»ni*llt cssi sstw* ^st#t 


4^51 s*s *rs*'#t s»i 4ts* sfinss i *(is* 

*tss?stt* S8S St* stscs* sf*^1si *fts SI I 

O sisissisw CSC* r*r®tstst* ^s* <ir9t 
4t«t* r*St* sfiisifis cs stsm S«cO ^stc» 

SSC8 sHt^css, <ss^ estes* ■ st'?ts s'lest 
StSTSi SSS 'SSiSt* csfscss I s*cs c«tscs 

SSC1, tSCSSCS St StS*^ CSC*?t St«t* SB 

stsifscs* fBSSfS^ st *1 Sf?S I s* sstsssfs 
stst sc*« s**i«*ts ftsis* S*C '?tst* s^t cssi 
^scst ^stes cs fs SSBS ss st*istc«n estes 
STtSt^BCSS BTSl St* sfs*1 css S*1 St* S) I 
sssta ^stt css Btstfscs* ssis l ®sl fs*- 
f^S* stsscststes* SCSI SIFS^tSt sfssst* 
St* fss fss S'? St*l ^1^('5 StfSS I ^SSCS 
^S1 S'? SttC* CSC* fBS I cs SSt* SSt5t 
«ttsrta sfast sfs« ss? stst* stst* ^ si 
*>8*1 StiB cs sf^s sr**1 sfS9l Stfss I ®St* 
st sfssts <ss? stsftc** fsa «ti^s sPs fVis 
cssttatcBS, sstes stst* sms fscs c*il 
sf*s t— 

•fsf*s*, St* stfs Stf* St cs 
<tc'ts fscs ^Stc* I 

^Sl C'tcs sc* sf«sts, stfs sc* ss Sts, 

stfs St* *#[* s^ sc* I 

sf® sscscsfsR SSCS^S*S^, 

scs ®si s’c* cs §stc* I 

#tfs*1 ?StS '^tfs sfss B O csfs, 

stc* tsi sfsc® r® SIC* T 

“St* St* St SI sfs sf**1 s* s^fs 

CS’C® Bt* SI stfs CStSI C* I 

stfssfssts srtttsfsc* s*i*t*, 

' 5 SS csfs*i stc* cstc* r 
S S«|^ SSI Sst* Sts* ststc** ssi scs, 
SSS S® SS2f Sts* stst* ssstst scssfss 
OcB^ StSS StSS tfs«tscs csfssl StPtCSCB I 



I [ «l«, 

4^Pc WltWt»P«t»I C’tt*rt«W «W« iltcn ^ Sll 

^TH '•’iSl ^^*1 I CT*n f%|CWt *w *ttfic»l*j *T| I '5W? 

^w« ^ww? ^«(i ^t?Ta fswi wl c*it*r *iil«i i f«r*t 

^i^cn ’»'B f*i^ fH» lev •il'?i ^f»iw 151’w wtfw i 

<rtvf^ «»*t ▼fiw <fti^ I «ngi BtfH wT»i •rti’T ^1 1 

^ *ft f?it« I c*toi fn^t5W<iji cm^rn «*ii w*i i 

flitcf otPw f^'Bt^t«i ftfHi ^?r 


'^CT^ri ftrtn it»i *tf^*i^ I <<vf^ cf^t^ 
*miT ft^t»ic« 3 i flt«»i»t» «ftf»nrt ^fiiii c’JWH, 

<A% 

*rtftaw ▼fiiCT*? I »«« ^<n ^fsnii 
I ^if5r c^cM 

^5 ft>l,^tai« rtc« cflf 5»tt I 

^'itwf ’I’lfni ft*! I 

»lfOT^ ftcl^ f^*F I *1^- 

flt»» fwt*iw f*Fr*W ^^CT5F I 

wt? ntt*r ftaw, cf c’rt’ir^i- 
^»itf*ic’<pi«i*nF «iwSl ^n.isFCBiv- 

itm •awi’i' »i'»*t’Pl8l •!<}« 

<nwj 4lt1 ft»I, x^tw C*l^ W 11%l 

ftf^FII, "Stt C^t*FfwilC^ Itf??!,' 
x«*|»Tf?| Wt»ITf^lf«f<ll^ «tf?91 
^1 x^t* 1t^ Jiff'S 4V Wifi 

VWf 1 eWrt f If W iClWftCV flfWI 4l 
Wf fff f cf ^fla «iw fvfr*i vi ff psf?*! 'sifi 
4vfiai ^tf ^fin^ fw, vm *niv 

IftHU fftftf wvi f«* vwf fifvcv 

•niffll 4 fjftf ^V VlftflfH} fv« Vlfl 
Ijxt ffhl *ITM fi I 

C*l fill l^v, ctW^IWIV'^VI, TjfelfffVl 
ftflff-cfftfl fif« fliff c<Wt 'fiv cfiffei 
feilfil nwev ♦ifitfi vHv«v ^«fiw 

vft »l I f|f1iH*t,ff WVtf fl«l I fflCftf- 
flf*rev\fv 4<fn*i^ w I fffiCTf 
vtvCTf wai 11^ cvfim I 


Cffi VV VffI 'Btfitv fwwpn VtfCTf I ^ff, 
f^, Itfl 4f? V'sHnil islfltv f Kff flfT 

ftflfHwfsWf I '8tf1f ^Vl«Vff fsfel 

«l1ff flf fvff 'Slfis <^f1^1 ntw csil 

vfintffiwi fvififl! wvwt cffi vifirfi 
^iSai f f*ic« fiffwf :— 

*r5ff?, cffat vifff 4i>iff*i I 
•w £ffi ffca tsw vffw 
^Bsvaif^^f cvlfi ^vi’f r 
fl«! fH! fitff flaiffra cartt'? *tt^ai 
fiffcv *rfff»ni fi I fefn «iw fv 4v^ vaif 
CTiflare fill vifia 4t cfffaiv fv 
vn 41U1 4v^ vifw fi ! fla, vl^ fv 
cW^’itf 1 4^ f Piai cffi flai x|f^- 
cff I 4$ «i»iw «tl‘r*trw ffitwf ftatf c“tvi- 
Hf1 fi'sif 4vfifsi fsrtf rea vwffWf fw 
I «fa«,»i»i1 fcmwlal^v cflJiUff 
ffifiw liv 4f ff'Biif vi*if aiijfra ffvfe ita 
fwiifffl vifrtaifififf I— 

"Vf 5Vf1W V*f£f w viv 
cf *ti fifta c’n»ti»i cvMnviv 
4 viva vsf fir^i tfF flwf^ 
V^F ’V"lfv I tfit fVfl5?ff CTf»ni»l 4t1t*tf ^ift 
xitififF I vtifiv afm fW^t 4t 1 fva 

vfiifi w f^ii Jfifnwu I 
4v^ cwfi *irtii Cffl vifliv affW «ltfi|- 
cw*— 

“Pifii cf f^fiF^ttpi aw ftv" 



ftiwi 


111 '« v*i I ] 

^tw«ti*TtBW “n® 5ft*r, 

«tr?ii 'ftc? I '8W?i «itr«i-itfl >i?fl ftt 
<«<t*W ^t*l HI T ^rn H^C« HfHSffij, ^Htcii 
cTttl^i ^nm «tti r S«c3 

fufil HfHCHH “•ItfH «^5H, ^IHTfl 6fi|<lT?l «tfvc«1 
(Hl’FHtUt Htt I <<>r5 f^SfC*! ^tr>r 

HHH vfiul 4HtlH fHIl «^tf>|^ ?" 

Ill '•fHSi CHHl Hill ’^fr>5l ^tH» 

HUft^ Hf»IC« HlfHCHH I '5f«« CH ’ffSU 

<HH? '»tH« CHt HPtl^.tlH •ttHIH *l1(9 HriHI 
I 4 ^i, 4 HI 

IT'PI H-fJ HT«fI HTl I 

CHHtfl •*tt<Htf««f(HI HtH H^fl 'StHtfl 
HtllfilH « HtHIHf CHRsI f’lffl H«i« 

Cl1^tfHH?H ^r««fl| Hft® 

?H*ltH«ltCH Ht«1 HtfaCHH I 

^tH^ fHH *ltfl fH«1 fHW «rrrHllT«H 

'afim cn’ifl’l at^tw atfentHi hM i 
H tWH CHt CH^HH *tfH« fH HtfH atHlH HC» 
*tf?H, «Tt CHTnfHHta HCH I 
HTSHtHl, »l 9 »lHt HHaca? CHH 5^15 

fnfHtH %H1 aiHHU CHNc® HTIH 

tlH ^TfSH I 

^Ht5 'StaTH aN?! ^Ht*lfa 

a«ja af«H hIhi anafa arnitWH i -ahh Sas 
Hafe I Hf fHH ^Hi atHta Hiiaa cata at'?i *, 
Htora aa HHfrrt ch HiHa firca atat^ai Hifaa i 
tHHiaa HtHTCHtnaa "fa fra hwihchi atatca 
fnaj HW afiia i " Paai awta Ht'H H^am ani 
®afaa, faa, at^a atatca H"t< anaPB jatatca 
aT«?t HI afawa aw hi i a aafta Htatai 
CTtaata chhh afiiai Htia, ^Hta atari afaa i 
cn atHta faatia arfta nnat hihh afaata hhj 
* iatH>f fiH I 


^< 0 j» 

4 firta a 4| aitma, afnia atHta ftfaa 
aa^ Htian^ vaa'g aai aani ata •fta 
a«.Ha aPaai -aHiafH %Hta aKcn ftfa ^a- 
<*tia I aa ai ^ca afaai ca fafn ata aattH 
atfHatciH atHi atata aaatatl atCH i anit- 
citca t|fa% HaitHai •, atata atafia aft Htl, 
faaitiH Hifa Htl aat 'Sttci anai Hi*ti i a 
aa?ta atHtsi anitca faca anaa i atl, CHcaa 
Shchw afa ataa area fafa facaa atta 
afatacan : - 

“taa, aa cHtia aan” 
atfHCH aiHta ^a ^tfaai aa^a arPnatfa 
atHtca CH at"fta ftata afte hi i atnta aHl 
atf^ai Ht«, SHtwtia ijft% i,fa ata Ilia hi i 
catHta aaSt hih aiacata, aiHtca ata 'S.k 
afaai ata ^ttiHa att*! ^Htanca atnta ftai 
atHttaa ^’awal isiti ^tata I ca^ na, caaa 
Htat fan?! ftwa aa aiHta ^Htca atHtwa aflf 
Htlca aanfa ata i fan fttna ca^ ata atfn 
atatia atPaa hi i atnta al atHHtSl aa, 
41 a??atH^f| atft catHta atcf ataaatia 
faal atl i 

catHtHfH ftfa fafaa a I aca 'gi Hlai «Htca 
Htc*ia Ht'll Htica a?Hfa ftwH i faai cHcaca 
Hca alai aaaw Htai afawH i 

aftca cHHta ata cPtwa ataa ftafa Htl, 
tfttlHHi tjftatia alai fafaa at^ ’Taftia faaa 
CHfaailaH^Hi Hlai af^wn, faft Papal 
aia atHH HHta pttlai ^ta atPacawH hi i 
aawia, atH'ca PaPa cHtaca ftai Pnataw atfl 
faPat ' Htcaa, aaia chhi fatcatftaca atatlai 
HffaaaiaH, ^aiatfeata acafaa aPaatPfWH i 
aa atHat ca atata <*ttci atfHiatf atata ata 
laai Htl I cHcaa atHHW faaa caPaai chhi 
twftaca aftcB atPHian, aata ^Pa aa caiaca 



^8* >rfT|»R— '« 

f?fi cnt 4t¥^n 

<^11 lit* «iti *1^11 cff*nnn4 1 
'BWtflwff>ic« 4'8 itwcf 
'<?4w wiiTH «Ti «(r?w 

mfiirBCf sn i ^Hra ^wfaw^ ^fata ^n •unro 
aift 4tf»nasj afiiatrft»is», 'statw 444 4^ fa»i4 
4l5wi« cai4 T ^ta ^at*! fa»i4 41 aifaal ^4f4 

444 'Wja4Tf4 ^a« 4»»4 I 

liaTfa^ 44T44ca ^»Ta« 4ra£44 i orf4t« 

C4f4c'5*(4i I«iif4 4ita ciaatw 5^4, f^, 
%41 ^tf44 T C441 4lai icatft^iai 

ata aia ftiwfai atfarec^a i— • 

*■« fa», cwia 4^, 

(«t4ta aaft 414 a'4, «it4ta 5<ft 44 ^4 f 
an^wta^ 44 f44'5[4i 4ai a?4, 4t4ta t4l 
4ta 4t4 ^tfnca ? 4t*t'4 '![4>fr fuai faii*(4i 
4rac44, 4ta 4rf4 fa^iatata aar alai «tui 4ffti 
4« 4lwfi I 41, 4taia ?afi i 

4taf4 ^taiC^a 4^4 C44) a(t4 4t^^l4£f 4, 
444 44ta at444 atfaat^wa ^44 aifaai 4a? 
'514 41 4tf4 r4?C4a ®4a ft44 4raai Taiaatfa^, 
45444^, C44aa^ ^41 <544 4ti4l 4^141 4l41 

aw4i'8 4lai f44t4a4ta 44t*f4 4tra4 1 fafa- 
4lf4^ af44lfa4\ai 4taa 414 C4f4al 44t45 
^4la 4tai at4ia 4ti< 4if4ai 8t'5t^4 1 C44 
C44 ^4ia ij4l44i4a af4?ai4 %4ia 4114 4i4i^- 
4ta 4» C4\%1 f4ai C44U4 af44 :— 

“41 CB14, 41 C414, ^14 41 f 44, 

44 c«ta 4iat% I 

4’0I f44 f4« £4114 “41 24, 4i 24" a’£4‘' 
4niaE 41 £4ta 44aaa4^” i 
£44Ta 4444 4^ £44tl4 af4£4 4lPl4 t— 
“41 £414, al44Wl, ^ 44 C4la ^414%, 
C4’f4 ^<1414 414 l“ 

C4t^t anfimil 4f411 44lf^f4^t C441 


41<af4H4, 1 t >« 4«, 

^firtan 4114 4faai 4i4Mta 44 4£4i£4£4i g£4 
£4lf'?ai alfaia 4ir4C44 4a? 

“24 24 24 £41 41, 4l4la 4lia< ^41, 

4*1 aa4£4ta4i ?" 

a^ai ai£* aj£* ^4l£4 £4t£4 4fa£4 ailai 
£4f4£44, 4 at4 41414 £4£aa 44 I '*14 £4144 
a?444^, 444t4a4alfa%, f4?4aifa^ ai*! 4 f4f4 
4444 £4144 4t^ I ®41 4 444 44441 C4C4 
44 ' 411, 44faa441 £441 ar441 «ll£44 :— 

“4£4 4r4 44441 414 4£» 4t4 4£* 414C4 ? 
al4 4£* 444, £4 £41414, £4 £444 ?” 

<4 /41414 414441^41 C4?4H4l £4£4 ^41 

4448 a8£4 ina 41 l 44^'1f4J4441 4l4l4 
4f4an?af4’1 %41 £41414? 41414 44 4f44 

4841 •lf?4l£4 I f4 C4ta 41841 £48 f4441 £414 
41414 4tf4 44 at4 4^84, £41441 4l4l£4 af44l 
?1« I 41414 <*tl£*l4 ^414 4444?alir 41 4JIE4 
4tf4 f4|£48 414 2a8) af4£4 *(lf4£4r* 41 I 

ata, ata i f£'?i aain '54 4f44i f^ifa f4t44 

C4£4 41S(,£4 f4al 414 C4£4 41^ 4^41 4tf44t- 
£*4 I 'Sit, 41414 ftfaa 41£4 £4’£4 £441 4f4£« 
4lf’r£44 :— 

“24 £4 fitf4,24 C4 41414 «1M4 %41 4f4^ 1 
4£4 44 4«r£4 £4 44 4441*^ ? 
fa^4l atf441 41414 ^41 84:44^1, 

4£4 4’£4 44144 44£4 4441(4*11, 

41 a\4 41 'stt4 11:4 4ta 4ta aiat, 

<4 £4 4f44r4£4 4r4 '54 
414 4r4£4 fataiaia, 

4a4£4 fe£4 all 4*aa4tf44l I 
1*1441 <*1441 C4C4, «* #1£4 44«t£4; 

444 44 fill4t4a»1 (^£41444^ l“ 

4V 4444 ilf4*£4 4144 ^414 <<14? 4114- 
41441 4* 41 41814 f4J£48 414* a8t* 4114 41 I 
4*1Ifai4 444 414*4 £4^141 441^ 4V 4f? 



ftwiw-ttr 
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‘»H '9 W I ] 

«ftft s»i *rtl4i n^tc^j f4»f 1 

ctJw ■ifti %5*i ^fititfifn I <• was 

'BTftI ^I5»ii •*% wtn‘i?ll 

cwRji c^*n ^f«t3 *ftr5t»is» 41, ^4, 

C4Mt 'BT<t4 4ttclf’141 %41 I 41 4« 

<441 CT4fC4 <»|4tC4 ®>Ct4 C^m ^kx.9 »ltf4C44 I 
4WC^ »P?C4 *lfll44 '5t?tt4l ®4t« 4^41 f4Wt>l1 
vfflCB Sf%»14 41 I C»t4« 44 •|f4C4a 

fC4 fef4 '9f4C44 C4, 4481 C4C? 4^ 

4t!4 'BWa C5U4a 4^4 f441 5f»l41 C44 I C4t4 
«, C44 4tC?4 '84f«lt «t4ta C441 ’It’Sai 

4ttC4 I m4Jj:4 4^ 441 2144 4fajft 3119 4J£9 
C44l C4t r'rt4 C^f?51 C4C44 44< f44?C4 C*ll 
C44t4>4r4l4at C4ni4 C4f4C'5 «ltt«1 4f*IC« 
»ltri|l44 I 

•«41 49f4, ^14Ta C«IC9 C44 f44|C4 f 

44 C#CT 4’»1t4, ^C4, 4ft44 4«f1*I aFC4 
444 m4t4 C4C4 ^f4 4195 ?C4 I 
4t4 41144 441 4tt4 C44H4 C4'<tC4 
C4T’4 41 9 41 f44£»l I 
^4 ’Itfa £41 SC4, C4Tt4 9t4 41 C®K4 
£44 4^4 C4C441 C«t4 5444414 I 
414 41 444 4ir4C4, 41144 1^:4 4lf4C4, 

“41" 4fi4C4, ^^4, 4^t4 £41C4 l" 

41144 £*fl54t4 44f1 £4(441 C4>?1 4l4l 

*tf44It4'j;#4 4*14^ 414414'^ 4144^1 ^41^1^ 
4t4l 4f4«l I 44^91, 44a4444lf4%S'1 flf?4l 
4C4494^ 44’lf4£4 £i4lC? »l?41 4U44 4l£f 
4f44 I £4414 9444114 9441 9ft ftf44l«4 I— 
“4r4£»l4 41 £4444% C44£C4r4 »l’l4 £9l£4, 

£4f4 Wl’444^4l’t 41% 9ll4 4444£«l l” 

9f9 914144 44 %4U9 914414 9llf 4lt4l 
C4414 (4449194 9114 9149 4t*I I 914 54(5- 

ftll 9149139 444414£4 9t4tf49 4^19 •llft’l I 
91441 ff441 C441 99 94rt £4 C4C4£9 4ftlC44, 


91414 914 4491 4lt I «4T4 941, ®414 4I4l4 
941, 4C44lft4 941, S414 411^4£44 94i, ^414 
4£4ir49 94414 941, 1911^1 £914 94ft 414 
*tf?4 41 I 914 *14, ^414 ft4t4 ftift £4 99 9Ci 
4t #14 ’ff58l 4^44 9l8lt4l£44 91419 ®4lt9 
441 4t4 I 4f£54 *tl£4 49 941 91£4, 494 

941t £441 'Stt£14 ^f£9 4981 4961 9r44l 
4f44l £4£44 I 

9£49 ft4 *f£4 9114441 4ft9l£9 C91t44 
4C4I 41541 £441 99 £4 9t44 9r4C9 •llft£44 
91414 941 914 f9 4f44 I £4£44 »m4lft9 

^44414 94l 941 9f441 4191 £4E4£9 4f4 fit 
9t9 44 t9Jlf4 4f4lft4 ^94 «94 419 4l4^ 
9f9 4£44 4r49 4t'94ltC9 *Ilf4£»l4 1 £9lif 

4981 4l94lt£»l £4 ^414 4419 4tl4, £441 

9l4lt 9lft41 9f?»I 4tl*l4 I 

9l4fC4'9 £444 4f41 l(ft4t8l iflfl >«8l 4l9, 
981 419 4r»l41 £441 £4£4£9 914£44 *14191*1 
£441t£9|4, £44tt4C4 4194911 ft4C49 9*1 *14, 
'Sfel *14 4fil41 949t£44 914 £9l48lt %4l£9 
»l4ltC9 4l#t 4lf4£»14 41 I ®4l4 'l4t£44 £44t£4 
£4 949f44lf4 £4191 4f4, £4* 4l£4 C4t 94914 
Hft *141*41 f44l« 91414 4C4 i5r« 4't4 4l I 
9lt, f9f4 4f4£9 4lf4C44 

4ff94 41, 49f4, 41, £914 <9 9l94£4 4tf9441 I 
£91!^ ftft 4f^4 41 £9l4 44-9941 f 
9£*1 4t44 44 4C4, 4£44 99914 4£4, 

41, « 41 9lt£9 fftt— 
ftR44 £91C4 4441191 9£4 41 l” 

9V9l*l4t4 44144^4 9l*(4 9#H-C449f£9 
f44l9 ^ftl »If9 9f4£9 *lf£4 4 ] | 914 4£4 4991 
<4 941 t4S 44 C4, 981 fftt «*ff‘ft4l4£9 f9£9 
4l9t 4f441 £44 I f9 f4l4 £4 9141414 'f* 4*C44, 
9T41* 9tf441 9V914 4#tl 9ff4 41191 





faiCTt^^Cr ^(4 nt«»t?w corn's <>it- 
I*t ^t*t^ »It%»l’! I 

^«.»iw, ^)%r« »i«4^ ^iifu 
^fl cw I fiR m9 'ijcnwi ^cfl 5(1 1 

WWW? »Wlf*lf*l? W'T <(t?, f??tT «•?< ?tft 
WtW few will ff«l wf?a9tw sfwil 

ftftfilfwi rs>?w I ^atf«t t?t? wf?i 
fifswrti 

wf^w w?w? ?ri ^wtiw ^tw? ?tlr5 
wfwfw fwii H? %wt? w?Hw-c«ttiw «inw?t« 

wfini *tf?OTSf, wt? Wtw CW 

f Ift ?^>i? ?f»ni cwr? ?^ff»r I wt^, fwfj? 
wt*R w? sn?h:w ?ft?tr?c»R :— 

“wfw, fiifiisifw’ft iai’<?i*i? s^isiwt?! } 

Wt?tfH1 ?’C1 Wtf? f’W WtfiE I 

W ffW fWH fir!! ?’{•! C’tww W^ fi*lWT?1, 

W^ fiew Wf!! wtfil Wt^ftEM fil!! Wt?!, 
wtilWtiw ?fiw wt?t? wtstwutnt?! I" 

♦rtfi!! !!t?wiw wtrw?1 fn? ?fiiw*t, *« !|t??, 

jfk 4?f!! fi?t»IW 4?< f!|f??tttw ^filW w, 
wt* f!»f«f->*lwtiw wtfw fewfcw i|??1 ^?wtw 
fwfim wtfn? I" fwc?? wtart ww’etm stt?? 
fWlW ?tl?1 WWtlW 4^ wwtiw, WWW 
4W fwf??i ?fttw <tw wNji c?!n wW? 
Wttt? C?!! WWWt^ 4Wft ?wm« ?f»rai ?w 
wftiww I fijfw ?fi?i *ifww!i I 

fwfwi nc? WW1 !»mcw CTOf WW?! >IWC?i WISIW 
wftt ?f»tw*r I cw?»iwrar wntor? wfewtfircwt c? 
%t?t? «tt‘ttfiwi »i<fl5w 

f l?tCf, 4 WftW Wt^tlW ?fiiw lt%*I!!* 

wi I wti? w cw*!t? wwi ?Prewcf , 

% 

4f W nw fW wtfin fiwlwi? ?<!» fiwsi I 
WWW fi!i'*tr? wwtwi wfrlttw wrtfiwtwi 
Wftf? I fiwtftfli »LWW wtf tt 

cfftcw wtf^i .^w*n fircwt fifii? wtTOi?n 


wfotw? wficw ?iw wlwwi fwfi WT?TWt? 
f "Wawfi fwwRi wfilW wtfwww I 

4W^ W?!!? fiiwt?*t t?tcw ?fiiww W, 
ffi twiit»ifff ^?t? wfsn fa? wif wifl 
«fr? wtffstf , wtfi c’ftftf* c*wtw f^- 
ewf ?tfwcw *|tfi|!llw ?1 I wrt, cwtwtiw ww?t? 
•w wifi( fwcwt 4?tw ?^?TfW I 

wt^a 4^**r w^l? wafi wfitai cwtit wtat? 

Wft?? Wtl? W*!? WWJW wtwwl fi!!W? 

wfaw afiliw wtfim, “wi, wwt? fww w 4at? 
C5W11W? 4<rtw WWW fisi wtf^ art? l fww, 
4aw wfirsfw w, w t!Wi wr? fwjcwt >iww 
wfiiw •rtfiiiwfw *n I wcaw wa(fi«n 

alwii I wtw wttw^, wtfir rwwi*t 4ftw 
mfwiw *itf? ? wtwtiw «>«?w fiwt? WfW I 
wtat? 4W aia 4atw wtftsi cwlatfi^rcw 
ca^aai aita i ww^ atfw, wt? ?tw^ wtfw, 
wffr aaa ca ww faiaa, awlficw wtait 
wialiw aifwai ?fiiiw a?wi wata wtatew 
wai wa, wtata wtfiai aa< ca^ wwwfia fffwai 
at?a, >!iaa wfartw faafs aiw i* ^ata fca 
ata ata faatiaa wai wfaai caai wiwatta 
alai *ifwwa I 

■afiiw aHta ajw alai twwta-afarfa Sewta 
wfiiw wtfawa i caitat atew ww fwttw i— wpft 
wca atwa ai fJW atiaa fwfa^ wtata 4waiai 
afw i wtatw waii wfiai fwW atfwat 
4aa wtaKw awifitw faata wtw i wtafa 4W 
aaaa *fia 4t ftataw fwfiai wtfaa,— %ai wtata 
attw -4^ «rwttaa www <*ftata fiw i %ata 
afcataatiwi cawai caar wtwfiw cwtw 
wfiiai faatlaf faatlai wtfiew wtfiiwa :— 
win cwtw, “ffi catia «’r? - 
atca fafS|*4twtw wtw, 
cwCT w’wif wawi ! 



w'ew’R'Uli] fNnrlw^i ^8« 


^ cw «fsi»i, 

ftw *1% (^^n •itfi c^tw) 
f^f'T ^firai »tt»isi, 

?i>ft flu ml*! faitWH I ( .& ) 

»I«^, <<t f«si C«T>»Tt'» 

*1^111 fv fiW ; It* 1 >flt wift* 75*«trBt 
'Jt1‘t*tl.*tff* 0*1 *1^C* f*"B5 ’J[f*K«f« ! 
*1, 'if* <*1111 ^I*tC* C*T*t* f*Wt* f*t« 
*%«? ? **«, '*tf* ^1*n f*W* ■SfHl* 
ffw •ttf?, '5*tf*, '«t‘ttr«re*, cBWi* «tf?*i 

*»tf* ^t* ****1* ** MI'S *Ilf9* *1 I 

4t 8 c* f** «** *Mtl i:**ci* 

^*tC* *f**Tf I ^*, ^t* C^** *finl if* 
cn^ *tl9 C*t*1 ^W* *T<ft* if»H1 •lit® 
*t?C*f T *tl* *** "if* Cltfe c*c*8l %*, *** 
**< *tc** *1*1 if*w *1 1 f**, <«** '5 ir*« 
cew* *1 *t*tf } if* r* c'sf*!* c«5»r ilSft* 
**tc* *tf**i c*’c* ?ff* *tf*c« *11* f 
'i»ll ***t* f*f** %**C*'8 I **1* 
f**w *ti« c* *t*i *1 1 «»n* i 

^T*i fi’i’tta's if*nt* ***1 *t? i 

c*t0l'5 *t* fV* ft* ift *fl*n* *tr**f?, 

*<**« *t*1* C8tC** ** *1* *ft*1 '9*1* *t? i 
«•* t *1*1 'ift *t*i* *fti*i *t?i* 1 if* 
*f*l9f C*. ****-*t9 C**t* *fft*1 ift *t*tc* 
c*ft*1 *ttl* I *1*T* l^tl** C*** ***1,91*119 
*9 ft* c* *lft*1 *tf9*, f9SC9l *1*1* C* 

9**1 ** *1 I 

*1 C*t*.C9 4tflr* *F*t*f^ *IC9£f, «*** **C* 
i9*t***t** 911*19* 9r**t* *9 ** ^*119 
*1* *1* 91?1 ftl9 *ir*t**, *ti*1* ft** *tC9C* 
C*ft*1 ft* *?i 9ft* *1*1 ^** j *I*’1* *U*I 
*j9 *1*1 *ili* *m C*£* ?’8ft* ft^O 9ir**i 
^*1 *1ai1* **9 fewiO *f*t9 *tft* I 9f9 
91*1** ^*1*ttH 9t*tl9 ♦tftftll 8ft*l*t* 


9ift«i c**i c**tc* f*ft r*fa« f*i** c*i- 

*1t* 9tiI9lft |f5*1 ft*l 91*1 iftm ftl** I 
C**t* aF9t*9 *£9 ftft flrtft*! ®^C** I *f*1t9 
9l5t« c*ft*1 C**1 *ftC9 *tf*£*«, 91*1* *1 
*t*l ?«ft£9 *ft* I ft* 919 *1*f(*a i’«l*9| 
91*9* *19*1 9f491 9t*1C*9 *tift9 C?*l ft*1l* I 
•Hi **at ft*1**'i9l 9991* 9ft91 ®*1 ^9*t£* 
5ft*1 *1lt9C* I 9^Fi*f1 C**1 ■IWIt’lft ®*fti 
91^9 *1 *19*1 9lft91 fiftsi *f*I9 *lftt**.— 
*ftr9, *19 £* *’£* *1* *9 9H991 ftf9*1* I 
*tl9 9 91* «tl*t9 ^*1*1 
^U5 *1*1%, ftft *1* i" 

^*1* ftl9C* 9ff* f9*1^9t*« ^iftai *lf9t9 
<1lft* *1 I ft* 919191*, *ft 9l9l**t*ta1 
91*119 *9i 9r9*1 C*C*t9 >11 *taj1 *ti1 *lftC9 
*tt*, C*l CBIi CW* I >* *1i1 91*1* 91C1 aif*'' 
*1* 91* 99 ^*1* 9tr* C*r*I9ff *1 I 91%* 
9*1 9ft*1 f*ft *£** 9tfe *ft£9 9tftc»l*, !.*U9 
ftfl* ffrC9 919 91*1* f9*i* 9i 9ll9£f 91*1 
91* iC* *r»iai a9H 9f9C9 *ITf*l9f* *1 I 
if* 91*1* *919 9?C9t* 9f*l9 *ftl9*, 9t*1 
9lf* t*? aift I ftif 91*1* '*ft«ftl C* *9* 
*iC*t, 91*19 1*99 ftf? *0 *tt»1 

9l*tCT* *19* C*'t9t*lt *tC* I 91* *ft 

ft*t*( ** 91*1 *tCT'9 9l*Tftt*a 15:9** 91* 
9*r* *lf9r* *1 I Sf* *£* 9*C*I ** 991**1 
9ft4 *1** 9f9C9 *ITC9* 1 >1IC99 ®*1 *1tc*, 

>*^ 91% i9 91691 *1?£9£9, 9t* 6*19 *ft . 
91*9 C9T* ftC«t* 9*if*fl9 *6*1 *Hi1* C*6 
919? 91*T9 O 91* 9iSt*9 9^19C5 *1 I C*C*C9 
*** ft*1* ft*lft, 9** *f*n9 C* *1^1* ** 
*0 *lf**1 i£* **9*1 9ftC9 *f1t9 91*1% 
9l*lftt** C**1 96*J I 91*191 *** C*£*t9 
C*9*1* 9* 99 6991 *%*1 6^1£9, 9** *919 
*91*6 *1111* 6191* 9ftsi *t« I !, 



A88 


[ 4(1 'It, ■ 




11^1 iffim cm r*rt- 

fsti fwti itll I ititw « >«'■ 

r«H1 H ITl, mi f«fsr ’JllTfllWlI 
iTitci ♦itit^OTi I 'stitii mw 

flfiffl "tuci I itii- 

firc’fi W4« 

Cl c'Btm «»« iti cm ? 'itfi '8 
itf®i itii? cititi itlwfi n I *ttw, 
witi ♦til 'icm fill 11, ><1 •«? 

'8t?TitP5 ifiwff I 11 itfar H itci 
ittci 11,1 mi cm cicv «ftc8 itlwi i 
«ii m^i m ^itii 'sifmi 

^Itl Jl Itflll flWl I '^tl 1C11 t^itfi 

itii. itficm 'iTitciF itm^n ficm ii< iii 

HI m iiitt «tfic^ iTfitm I 

C8ti cut! 'atwi tfltl ^itc^ »i?ii fti 
tmturai ’ifici, '5tt, fifiifi^ itfi(c*tci 
'if'mi ^t'5i'»ti '»?ii fill ifm it&- 

ciitci^ iiti'8 111 nfViti 1* ^iTi 
ifin ifiw itfiiii— 

“,.1’Cll 11, llfl, ^tf« I’Cl 'BtltlCl ; 

cici '?[ri, iitifi, <1 *tit*i ii’ci, 
fi^i ift 

Hcii ificm iiiimcii 

Itlltl f'SflS, lf«, fHSJ «tJ»lCl 

ci’tifi ^iti ^fi } iliiWii- 
fmft ficil'8 ▼!, C11 'BtltfHl, 

4 fllintll 411 li_?tll T 
fulfil nfinci HI 

?fi»fi 4in«ri} 'sfiDsff it^ 

fil^l 4 ’Sfc® 4 li<f HI 

fi«i 'ittiti 11 111 Htfi itfi, 
fiiti 4 it*f ifir I* irtim i 

fii, vti fi ititM mi HI T mni 
itfiitH K1 fw \i9 ^11 iifiaiti ifiH iM- 


Itt «tltl fl'BIlt^lI I cifiw cific® ii« 
fiitiitflii' 1^1 cltmtlii 11 isfiil itfai 
«f«t« ill I fiiiTi fututfi*! men 'Sftcil 
imvi iTfinSlii, I'Bf^irii cutci 
%mii I'ltif? iln fiitci, ^ti ciitii fit'i- 
cii ^ 1*1 H^iti ff«ji«i *i< ifm ^fmci I 
fiitiiii 119 ^fiit^, 411 fi* itm-if, 

1^1 cm ^1 4l ^*tf^8 imri ir'ii 

llll ^1111 I 111 111, fill, «»fitci 

iWii 4| 4frmfi^ ilrs itfii I 

4111111 mi Hefl iflirs lf^^lilf«- 
111 111 Hltlflltt ^llJltfl, iTitiinv 
iifi llll urn® 111 !— 

“itw»iw "f^Hife m? 
^4«f%«111ff91i^lf^tmi 1^11 « 
tllFlIl 11 Hl^lflllll ClHllMjIm 
^'sin ijfiij 1*11 « 'siitfiimiitmi: r 
4 ^:i 411111 iim cm ^fiii ^li i In 
4 ml HfiiHj I 

fii, im ifi^ Sitii llll 'Ciiti 
itaji ^fiiii I 111 m igifi!! cm 111 I 
Htltll Hit ^ItClTllf ^tfl llll If^ltlf I 
§111 tiiiii mm nil 1*51* ^1 iijf 11- 
cil ’51111 mm ifii I itT^iiii 

nil cimi §ifiii ttfiii fiiniitfim ifiii 

llfll :— “H, mifilll 4111111 *tlii Hfm 

nliHfi HfUfim* iif^n^fi fitm^iiHi 
Itfll’S 11< llll ? Him Hll flHlll 
refill 1 Him nil iH iiH ifiHi I itHfi, 
.' Hllfllll fll^ 41flH« HHlIll 11 r I'SJifl I 
mill iiii« cimi «iiii HI’S! iin 

tiii^ .§ii 'sinfiiii HWi fill iifii— 
“cHin |si' n, Hifi Him imiiti 
Pffiiii Hifii, ’Hill crnifiiin fmiHiiHf- 
Himtw ^fii I cmifiiw Hm 4iiti 



S*! 'S »I?’VI I i 






fv %H «rtn r" ®tv5 «nf»i '*rf<»rf5 

fi[« <ttf%t« tTHsi sn I '5Tt ®*n 
Wtn fww ^<?*it»rtf«?j<t 4t^fs) I 
n»w^ >»(«? ^f»i^t% tiNw *ttt»t I ><» 
*IC? i.^ '5t?t91 591 1><5» 

mtti, 1tC99 ^fC19 '«t^99t 1T% 'Sf^c® *tf?t1, 

«ll «It«rT9t 5t91 ®^»l, '5t«ftf'rt19 

fum?*!) srifil® 'll? ^t«9 
*1^91 C>I f»r5? '«Tf9t»I99i9fsr51 1« Blltfl*! I 

«nF«ir ?»t99 ’T1ir?91 ^?C9!9 

•rfl9n?i tftc® n’fwl ^?%i 

’?t^59*t'5W *ttl9tl?[ I 

-ti^riTCai C^l I rutl flW’l ?19 
9tf9»1 5ltt99-«ft^ltf? 9W9 »I?91 '^t«f 
»J»»IC1' ^f^CIftl ’^tfi|«ri fltW I ’ftW’FtW?, 
fni9Hf>1’jt >1^ I «•? 

>«? ftlf »tl91 ’If99 1* 99 I 95!^, 'flt •I'® 
195 9«,19 lf99l «t9®9t»it ^t’l’lt9 91*119^19 
nfiai *9^9 «T669) 9r991 9Tr»ll®CB I 9TC99 
*ltCT I '^l I ^f9 '. 

fit^ir9itf9f9, •’I9rt«:, c®l9t9 *151 ^t^t9 
"Jftll ,»l991 »ft«r *If9t» *991 lf*l91 ■»!« 

«99'C®t9t9 «?t^l9^5C9 1® 9^® I 
'§ >1tf« I 

ft*l I 


. \ 

(9) 

f9f9f9> 9« '««Jir9 * 

5tt9 91 gfitl® I 
^t1V’tt9t1t9 9Wf9l9 CW 

5tW 91 C99 ^9f9 I 


(O 

^«fr9 99tfl IS<f9 ^1914 

C9t9 '9’ltf9«f1 4119 I 
9'5 f9S 99fl «cir99 9tf9 

91911® ^19119 919! 

(®) 

f99lCf tt9tC9 ^1919 <9 f991 

’9l’M'1-15H9 9f? I 
^f9C9 •Ifilll f9f9l9 ^1919 

?1t9 itt9 C9t9 9fil I 

(») 

«|»ir99 J119 felif99 91^9 

'9l5r9 ^9 C919, 

«»»lf99 >019 f99lC9 f9f9l9 

f99l>H 9|f9U ci|rt I 

(») 

®9 Wg f99‘1, C9199 #1? 

r999 9(*19 CVfil, 
fif9lI9 C9ft9 <9® ^®9 lft9l, 

f99H9 999 tr9, 

(O 

99 919C99 *tlf«f9 «ll991 

C^C9ft >«9 ^f99l, 

^99 *tir®9l 9l9f9 

C®19H9 919 9f99l « 
^^99^919 O^^tt I 

fit 1 ' 

99919 9tC® 919CT9 *f99R9f9l 9f99T9 Csll 
5^91 ^lf9C®t9 I C9f9 9119 919) 99911^9191 
991 91^1® 91C9, 991 ^199 C9ti9 C91C99 
I'H® 11911 1 C9 11911 ’9t 

ife®, C919 9119 >119 ^19 9t1t9l99 <919® 919 I 
C9 r99J1 C9"t 9lce 9t9lC9 I 91*61®! CTl’l® 



4.8 


I t '®* 'W. ' 


«t4i c*t*i ff •» *H I cn cHrtfl cmr*? 

F^tfn « Elixir of f Jfe ( «fl<H ’^if) ) 

«•» »»14 »r«C»! »lfS^ till 

«it« >»f«« I 

< 4 ^ Elixir of Life 4 ' 1 ^ *l ^’1 »tt<r 5 »llC«? 

n WIt4 C5ll ^finTCS I cn csil 
1^1 «tfrt ^c»i *ft5«’ii 

aw ntfintu I t^atw Elixir of Life 
*f?tt< f^’at’i *11 } f*% '8t4i 4r«ni 

t^Wina nf^csai *it*iJ 4 a *t 5 *tti. ’Ffa^ta 
CSll r*l?« 4*1 * 11 ^ I ftf 4 4 ^ 11 ’t 

wll Wf«»lt« ^filftlSi*!, 'it^t? *lt«l 

«af»i«*i I 

. <af»nt»i ffftat? '«*f*i*i ^«fa 

»ift*i I »ir*t rt 'Btfaw 

iFftaTi ^81’lt'e^ «ta^i«1 «lCTC»t "m afti ^faat- 
fn*i*i I ^t»ii^t»i 4tcwt wa ^aia*i-f»t*ii*n 
aiia'Bt f?»n f^f*! naffHaf aa:»c*ia 
*i>TCf f^fawf*iia 4iiai *it« 

«it»« ftwfi ^<in*i ^fiiP5 ^ta« ^ta*i I 

«ltft«wa aif% «Tata *ic*itcat<t 5a i 
a^na *ifjaraa ia ca faata >aa*i 
*ttaaf^«i mw vcaa ca »ri* ^itiar f%fa awnf- 
aaia attfafanhaa ( zoology ) ^aita^ 
atai ata i sinri ^ aaca 'stai ^wata 
«rt4ta a«ata a*a-a«<ta^ arwatcai -a’a 

Bacteriological Institute ( cata^lataia al^^l- 
iita)^taa atcaa, 4at ^aitav caafaa’aj:’* 
«tata ^aiw aia a^taa i ^faait's ^at»it 
taait^* *ft«aa mfaata a^ 'ifatr 

c^l^aa taftat vtaatfsa j 4at aca ntfaaaca 
*tl«aa ara« <aaiata al’H'. ’aata aa f«fa at;®- 
*ita aafvita aai fija ’ataa i '^niafta acal cal 
*tw afavjta ^faai f^fa atfaaaia at^a fawtata 
a’law aiaa i »•• titw a®<ca^ 


ttaua <1 faatataa aaatff 'aaitawa acaf*np* 
affaatcf a i f«fa «a *rtf9 ^ neat faiv ^teta i 
attfcaa avacai ‘c^catattS* ( phagocyte ) 
ata^ ca® feat^ta ^faata afaatt 
f»fa aai^taa Ifetatiaa ^aanfa® aattw ajtf's 
at® acaa i aajai caiaa faata ®falaa® aat 
cata « at^ai l«,atira wtaia^feitl^ataaaa'lia 
«tiaa at® aia I ®aita® caafaav^aiasica, 
‘c®tatatll’ ai ct« feawa aftlt^'afa ®tat- 
fwaca al afaai caia i aafacaa aaa at? ate® 
®aa ^ ca« ®ti»t^;9fa cata Saat?® 

®faw. «iataica «ta afaai caia i amaa aaa 
catawta aa «aa al ®a®tfl alltti^faa 
atartfaai aa aat ®aftfataw caaftt -a® afa 
•tta ca ®aa ca® Iwtata a^ttl^'afa ®ta ®tat- 
faac® «Rta afaai «6c« atia ai aa< arartia 
fataail aatafca af«® aa i 

caa,f*f®®^aaa «al ‘cacatnttcia’ aaiaraa 
^atna ®iaH, ®aa IScanaa ?awt^® a«^ 
®<at® ®iaa ai, aat ®i*i® dttafawta- 
fa® af«® ( biologist ) ^Stata a® aaa ®iaa i 
f®i casjfa®® a'at'faa alata atar aiaa i f®f*i 
^raafa® ®aiaatiaa aft® avfataf® aaaa ataa 
'Stata ai®a cata®«ta ^atat <aata ®aft® 
®rac® atcaa i ®tata ®ca a^ata aaiaa ajt®- 
atai «naraaitafa® aft® at<a8 'Stata <al ®f«aa 
®tftatiaa a®i®i "sflata ®fac® atai alatwa i 
ataaaatca ®l ft®®tat ® ®ft®®tJl a?ftt*ia 
®faa® a^aita afai®ia cafaat caafaawa aca 
■a| afcaa ^a aa ca, «a| ft®®tat ®tltta ®a®i 
c®ta ffta ^atca afa ®ai ata f® ai ; caaf*t 
®rac® atfaca ataaaita ®ai ® catcaa a® ale® 
a®i ®ai atli® atia i 

®arta® caaja®® atai «t®ta ft®l«it?hi 
«aa ftfta »nft®i atai fftre® atfaatftcaa ca, 



*rr^ I 


48*1 


'« VH »lt<01 1 ] 

fefw, nfv *«i t 

nt^firt’R "ffl'lw ftrtn*: ^ci « 

^TJ I '5t9Tt 

1195 ^t^it I 

W»l^Tl^ >I'?W f^fsT 5»t51la*( 

>« MW! wu^fa iftn? 

*tfil«lV *R1< 4»l'B 5f|i»t^ fsiftfl® 

«t4i ?faf^ fe»rfn ’ift® ; 'S’l? 
cn -afiit* <if5»il « "flt^ ’»c«fi '2tt’i"f 

’Mtlsl (injects c^stl f^fst CWRl'5 

*rttCT»»CT, «& *>’(9 «t‘tt5 
4l»r, •fl’it «tir 4ffi*ra «i4t5i 4t5i 

’«lf%W5 41’^H 

*!TH1 fef^ a, 

4^*1 C’Ht’l «1t«>1 ?t« f5f Sfl, ^14' ><1 

f^sT® 4tf5tn(«i *irc5 1 

»i«n CT, 

5tw ; '5f?ir5 >rf?»r »rftw ’tcs *11 1 

??»i c?, fv «t«fTi 4? '«i 

W<1 qtJT, «*W ^?ir-ntcw ^«I9C3, *IT®1»llC« 
CT W’|f#5l (putrefaction of tissue) 5f»IC®£f , 
*t«rt'f-'«^ w ®t4T9'8 'Stf^wtn ^fiii® 
♦ttfiic® I 

f%fs| ^f5'8 <*r«IH> vfflltftiWH «, « »IW 
w irfi ^1 CTti 

mtn «»i ®fiiii <fTC4f, cnt c*itt»«i »it«if- 

■<«r«: <5 <e I '•an 

flni's wf^trsi*|5» rt, « 

«t*i *ifj« I nT®i 

"fllCT w>i^fit *R^J1 pjww 

^ cw»n I tmnn f«f*« •nfiiw«« 


CT, <rr*l « 

Hit'll wfcf i 4^t cnt 

rtt»? ^la, 'BW?! 

« I 

?ft ^1 4^^ Cft^ 'mu I 

<111^ I ?fn^ irt*ri s'*- 

^Pl® «(tftc® C?*f1 ftfltlf I 4t 
f®f*i JfPr 4® Piti® 

®HSf I 

p!f^«f «t®fa *rPi *tfl®) ftfst ctRc® 
’Its C*I, ?,»llMfin1 ail£?l>1fl « ®r«r 

£>1? Wpll®^ 

«Tpf® otfir^tcl •ftlB I 4t«f» 

ftft ^»iiMf55t? tffn 4^c® ffl^tfi® 

®f?isi <rr«f 41^ «t4iC5 ^ij. 

cMfim-irPn ’I’q® c^Pti® 

’ITH I ^^C’fPlsT? ?rq5 4i Bulgarian 

microbe culture sitc^ *tf?fB® I 

£■<« nltcB aftqi 

%»i«i 4qt ^cqi ^ qj 

qfq «r» «f^ c?«in 4?»i « ^qr«f4 
'9f®c® ’i.'iwrqsT? tffqq ^«fTq’|trfq 

OT«qi 4S»i I c«f*n c<i»i «, 'SWKt®* 
8’5(5 T»i ^?r®TC»i5 ’Tcqjt ^ft®j 4lf« ?^jri ^i- 

fc«t nft® ®8»i 4qt Pf^q TWfl c®tst ^f*tl q|»( 
sn, q« ®t®tqi fir*f f®*? ti ®tt® 'qfq* ®ft»r 1 
4t®i’i ftfst ®fqqtft£»\st 4qq «tft- 

qtst 4®l®*t qtqTffW4 1 

4 ®^ f®f4 '*it‘(tq "fClw® 

*tSt®i ®rqwst 4^t 4®tqi’( »i'*i®t» 

®f5ws» I 4®qtq 4®R qT»fq-"iqtw ®n® 
qftqi ®flT8ii f?£®*i; 

®tfU'B i qftwq '4qi®w wjt qft®j ^*iff® 



L' 99 ^«, 




I ««.»» «tftC» ?f«t fttW CT«11 

I vw c>f«ii c^*r «, f « ’(tn cn'sKt? 
^<ifi TP* '**t« ^1*1 1 

’lat’H cw*n 'I’f*! c^, 'si^ta natw ^patiat 
^Stta »iwii ^Nsi fitati5 1 

CT ’FHa-'iflwa >«a< 

£aNw’iait#l an «rT«, c*! faata «rait*t» 
cuajsi^wa nrta if?»i j»i i ^hh 
4 tf«fw»» wfa attata c’Ft** sttt ; 

c’traata 5 fi 6 fT, atiwl efiiw »ttta i tt*tiwa 
«f«fir*> Tfa >i 5 T aa sn, 't(atai ^ 4 rfefa 5 T 
<4^ fafm >»’s{<8 c>ja5» ’Ffai«i afa-wMa 
^ta iita ’»fac« Ttfaiasi i (Hui- 

garian microbe culture) 'dataa cat^tlH fvf'IC'B 

•ri’eai ata i 

aPaa >«lan*( avfa« ‘casMtattifea’ 
Ttaiai^wi caafaatv awaca >iiaaiara1^? 
aa ca, «fait ^Ftatcaa 

artatj Alfa'S aa— 'aca «taa ■aaf’f 

afaa ’fffetTafai ca^ ai^tafja af«tata c’aa a?ca 
ai ? f'Bfa caaa '•’aai afaatl "at^ awa i faa« 
attfe a«.aa atat, afa '« T«itafaata afaa a?li»t^ 
f«fa aaa afa praafca ajaala ^faai ^ifawiaa 
«taia faata ca, f«fa 's'stai fta aa’iti^ af« 
^fawiia I f«fa awa, faaaaat afa fa aiata 
affeiT, ^aata afaia v. aMa aa:»a at?caa 
aaraaa afaai afaafia aica i 

^tacaaaw I 

T[fir wrfaw aaa atrf artata, 
c^’ ataatPrsta— *reT •, 
fai, an<a *f%aar atati— 
fla afiia <aftrifa(j i 


T[fa cat cat*f ^tai, at^ca, 

^ataia caai atai \ 

'ata csta aifia,— a^a'Bi-at^- 
aMw 'siai aita ca i 

aajawn i 

( » ) 

aii.atata ffta aa Tcaafe ataa «iiafa laata 
aa:a«attaa afa's aa"»ttaa faia Tffaat ‘aitp- 
•tfa” 5tw aa afai® < aliiaa aa faai aitrafaa 
ca ^Tfftcaa 'atcaiw faacaa aja^a aatar a^caa 
ata caia ataa^ afarta Ttta ai i ’ataTiaa 
f gj, ^taa aa «iiat ataataatasa 

aataiiSta atatai ca cata oia^i faaia tff'Sifaw 
a?tat« atai caa ^ai at^tafia i atattaa 
aiataa >aaa aa^i aa cata vaat ^faHata 
aifata 'Statn at^cafaa ca cata aa faatta 

ata'tta^ afataata William IV. 4a aa Charter 
of Rights attfa aa^att^ aars afipaa^ata 

ca a«ta airaa^ laftaai afaa fasfaa a?ia 
atfaiaa at i 4§at*t cat ^ ^laatfaa 4a 
4 aft at^ fa^, aptatiasi, ( aitat ) ^tacsp 
attaiata 4a&i faaa '^aattaja ^ afiai ^«aa 
atcafta i <ata atatwa aiaa arai Pti'5 
•rtfaa I 

catal afaa— "*>1,— ^ta ja^aia atai'Sfiia 
aa ! 4l caai 4a 4ai?i «faata ai a^a wa 
^atcaa «Tta caft aitat a^ta ai i 4afa «rhn- 
caa wtaa «ita arta c«ia aa ata Pita 
fafltf I attar t aa ata ^a a’^ ciia t 
aataa ^a»» a*!! fttita i" 



’It-'JJI I ] 

« C’JT'TI C«fCV ^C'? >flC1 
^P? ! *''5t« »IW C^« C?<t ‘’ll’, ^s^ca 

‘i’ c^C3t8 *11 f5 firw, cat^l C’ti5T»ii ^it6i ^t^- 
*iHf»ia, fafsi miitm-j >i^f4 

I »iai»n 5f*i 5t»itw«i, nn*? 
cfs», fifcw*!, »i^ja a? a?t»F j 

^fca *iHr •c’l-t stHf, c’^-i 

8i»i I ^it&l fa *i^9a JStcaa a? c’lfstwa 

3a*l ^f»l«l— “«iTl? ! «&fa *iTi;9 
C^UrttsTl ^IPl’TtSf C«W, «3 ^f^t« *J1 am 

15*1 I s»W*l C?C»I, at 9 ^ < 1 tilf»I 1 I 

*ftc»i CTt *it9C*« iifMfl au«t| *tr«sSi 
“an a%ia|" aia ai? i” sj^fia 

afif 4Rf affl»i— “al>i *tc«*i? iw ^&»r fa ata ?" 

cn cffa a«fi ! ««afa*i ’Brl*ni aw?? 
mti? tSifen a*i c^c? at*i a^[rs i 

<3» ca^i§? call? *1^*11 ajtfei "f*i^rv *l1’ 9i»i a'lcfli 
“^iin? c? ^la *rc? f catca ai ai^ iri|i 
aw, ajffei at? a^ia i «rRfca? ac? 
an latat? faca r*ti? aia^ ■'l.fw aKf at< fa 
^ca— 4*(a »ian ^ aaatMi sftiafei Ija *lta 
fan affwa, atfan aia ’I’l'? a^affetia atata 
cfeia catiai c^ftaW? cata ataam 
atata aia aft ata aa— ^fliaa la caia 
‘cat*t’ ci»i*i atata catca aai— awa aia afei 
ata "Tff fa r a^iatiaa caia aRai— aRai 
fa a? “aaafJ ftaY a^atia ^^la f^ria ^ca 
a^a I at^, cat caia aftata atfta tfaa'p? 
acana, aiacaa aca caata ata aia caa, at'?’!? 
aatla at aia aia <aataalcai ?tai— " 
afa itn afaa, *aa atft carata t -a ftta 
a aa i" 

•catata *n ta 'aati atca.catatia 
atfr I ai ata c*tl, cai*t aa a-nc^’ atata aia 


at «if«ata ? <8i» 

facaa, aiatti ataaa caaata ai?t caia ata 
ac4 Jiia >«tiaia gcaia i atatfeiaa ataa 
fatacB, » 4 ati "aatata," fan ca >4iarsa, aiiiti 
caa ai i atca fa, catatata aiaa <ja^ aa aar- 
tcaa, ?a ^tia^ a^caa, ^ana •latpttai ^atfaia 
•faatcaa atft? ata caw afaatna cataa aca 
4a atiatata a’ln “fiaffai* a? laa i at?! 
wata^ aa i 'ata?! c*iTiata« a?i «aa jFfca? 
sia?, aiaiw? aia aatia aai atia aiiaa t* 
“caa^iaa caafa a«i i atca can ca t’ai 
c??, at?« cai cat i” 

c»Tai >ii?t?— aa*tia afaa art aia fa 
fssfaat a? a^tf? atca ai? ? 4ai lati? ai aif? 
'ftaaia cai ai^at I 4 nata fa ai a? : aiafa 
catiai— 

“4aaf5 ft’iataai, '^laia fwaaat^aa, 
ca atia aifaa afa, at? a’l? faiaft, 
aifaca fa atfiia aaa j" 

•tfa»i fa) j- aft?) ?i 7 ? aa a?"aisa atca 
Bttiaatfa*!, c??f?t?i ffafaa) atf^i ftf??i 
ata caiiata? aftatia i aatf aiaa <*taa 
ati caa afa?) tta ataa faata atit *taa 
faatata ^saaaaa” atfaai fafa “csaa 
'acpaa a tfa?” 4t faa atata aatif? aiai 
cat*t atrta 'i'9 atiaa, atatat ataiiati aia 
atia ; atatai atcatata ai’aitataita aatana 
at^aia afa aaatia? af*a aaiai afafta w 
att I faa ?aa ifaata ceca a*, ca atatatf? 
taa faa, aai at^tifn caia, «?i aaa catai 
caia at^ia ? ^tfa aaa atat? atatiaa ftiaa 
atiatat? a ai faa ata, aata cat atiatati 
aicti caatia? cscaai ai? anaaiaft, 
"^ftna aa ata cftatatai aa, atafe ctap atf 
aia aw aa i” catai aawl atca aaaiaatat faa 
afaa, “atca <lt^ai,— a atata fafaataciitt 



«c«i^ *it?— «« »rtw *iwTt*!i I ?t? c>i ^n*n “« £»it»^ ill’v «?t ^ii 

’f'tl ^«lfff , '8t5 *»fw •IW’tti I *W^t*l1 *01 •t»*(li, jf? CTt, « C’^^, 

fCfft*!. I f'if»i^i T? ciw^i f«w ^n’ ^ti 'ei c'ff® i* ««'5 

“cit *i»-*tti” “jvj ^\ cirr<t«t '5<tfr*t ^5^ ^f»i»!, wi ti»i ^ ^'n wifsi 

wt*rf« »t»i 1 vjtw I '«’i^ %i’a ^t<f, >i»i 

mw ftitw? »rrw ^ ^Tif, c«it*r ft’rt '5 cift? i” »iw *it« 

^fw 1” cvt»i1 “'5l fw»i— I T”— 

^TO' 1 ¥tit«i I ^OT? W91 I 

^f»r I stt^ JVj:^ *tf9ff^ *11, C^f*l ^1^1 »Tlt«?1 •«?— “Tf^*l«1 #I*W5 

« f’*! »iw*^t*n, ^T« <t «’»( »iw-*iii i" “'81 w'lft c^ fftsn c^ mi irt»r* 'fii«i 
^ »tti, 4'8 c^ *it*ii"— f^f*i*i'9 ^«i c’f *tliw Cl* nrt*— 

l8r 8«is« 4t5i*t Si'S 'bi5 sISji Tmh <«*?- •tf»i*ii,— 4^ cit 1^1 1 *11 cm f5 

ciui ctertu ^* 1 ,— “j«t^ ^5 isjff 1^*1 1 it^a “iti iti >it*f iw 111 «Tf«”— iw cimi 
1^ cm cii,r8, csifi iff fi * 11 , fci «rn i >«'5i'*i gi ifflitfifi, fii cil *tw*ftiii 

CVW 5^1 fl l*1.fi[f»I 13^ 'Bit I C*l^ Cl 1'51 «^11 »16l1 Cl*l I fllV 'BUI Ifll, 

TO f% 13^f*1— C*l5— 111 r CTO1 ll»n “'B1 Cll «*l,*111 >11*1, ^lll Itltfel f*F, fl liw 
iPi»r, "«itf*i« 111 11 ,” “'iffic'B fi Ira'S iii f* ici i” c®T»il '8*5*1 'ifaii nfi 

«i5 cm mi, *iiitwa iwi 1 * 11 , it*itt, illftii t *it'?ui* n ctcii ’■tta 

cin^i— '«il ifi ^wi ic»i *n ciTl (ib, 'sti’w f » ifi iia” 1 ^9t» it»\iBat« ci b'b iTintfi*! '8til 
3Tt* 31T1TIH C 811 n '8ti <8, *11 itci’i 'bw 'iBti'a*, fii '8t«i 5tTO ifaii c**i iBCia ib 
# 1*1 jCB i’'B I '8 IB i<§ iBtt citi 11 CBi, Mtm irji ci*ci cm i^»i •afB’iii itw tvi 

WlBl Bl ItCl *11 Btl C'BI JCiatCl fid I'fai 11 I licit IBICI vflBltCll fii I 

cici flBTl I HITCH '<1'81 Clt, Clt IClt 'Bll C«tl1 HBJB l5tl HCl HCll ICIJ it?t^ai 
*11 4B1 1’l !” tftCBICll ITCH iTCl 11 1^1 till HlTl l^fl 

ITO 41 ^Tcil ITI fil I C'BI!! HlTl H 1111 HV BflCB iTfll I ClflCB ClflCB llBf 
%i*iTci ifim 56*1, “fii BTt ic*i fB BT 111 itii5 111 i€\i itm §61 1 
^C*l’l l%fl *«lfs( B’Cl fsi fil cici 151 t ( < ) 

Bicii 11 1 ibcari itcb itcicii iTin iifii tiBTci ^liitii n iTci hcib itii 

Bll ICl Btfi ll CBT^ BlHl, CBtH ClCB ClfiC'Bfll I BB BlfS nflF 11 ITICBI 

l?TCl’ BCl f«*T l[fiCB HlTl well til 'rftl BCICBI ^11 '*lgl BfilTl 1B «m 

CICICB 'BTfipCl fici BCl cm luri WCl uiBtSlfv Itci, ITITCB BTlTl BTfllBT CITB- 
"fiH* ClClCf ^Cll ClTCB, 1? 1? Bt ITBI llTW fl^B fill TO I itvi BBi 
TO C«TO BB.lB.BlCf, ifci’l TO CBTl ClCl itllfi llTlB itciB Cl CCll iTlBlCBl i 5T1 
•Cl Il5«l**t-“1W* ^uti BW IB ITI BCl I itn ^iTfil I tn TOTl BTTO «lBlt 
ITCll CBTl B1 TO1 tB BU fB| IfCB H H^, B1B1 fll I if TOCii ITICBII BTlTl BH- 



ft¥ *lf9« I ^wfl5 ^HT ^iN'S c?«!;c^ *tTfi5 I C^fsiTS >lCSf «Ti»rai 

^»rt?l*l ft»l 615” 1 ^»l>rfi '5^151 ^>1956*11 6tfinl 


«lfv?'8 fis*1 *111 «fl^ ^ ^151*1^ «l5t5 

?»n n^'tii ^H^ f<r*i ’iif'sc'Bf®*! I «t5Hi 

^iinfifj .fl^fsi 5^51 §6atfs»l ca, '51513 

^afv’Tttci '^’Tfa/ ’rf^i's ataa ^firn 

caf*iw *ttf3« I -aa? 

■jifitaai 3T<tt3 ftaw« c*iat*if53 

'«C‘f3 ^Wta ff»t *11 1 «t'5iaf 3191193 ^ ?5«. 
«*tWI9 ^9tC33 f36t3 43? «ri5J9 '«C‘l3 
faal, >SIWI193 9131 ’39 3«H3 3tf3§1, f33l3 
f339t3 3l3l3tf33 ^3t?31 9f3al ^*1313 f3t93 
C33t*tf«-*I9 ’a^'S atrai's •ifa® i ^faafa-’iar 
3Ca3fl 43113 ^9t9 3t3;93 35^ 91513 «1^39t 
'^l3ft3 35f39 I Ca'S 313319 39W3 C613 
9t33lf3W'8 f36tca3 333 f3»?3tai 39319 
C33rt9 31 I 

13C9 C333 4tC919 «t33 3%3 31C<t 9t5t3 
49^ 3«(J< f3C3l^ 399 9313151 9f33l C93r3 
lai’f 3131 *H'?t3, C'!3r3 4^ f39-3ai'^ 

^93fi3 «'^3 3U< C91313 339 3131 l^f^ll 
*H9rt3lf«3 I 3f^ 915131 3?3]13 931, f91 f33 
C3%, 9139 C313I31 C9®lfe3 “9*191”! 511133 
313J 33511391 “5* 15" 5191319 3l39 93<5 3^51^ 
C3 5915 3^ I 593f9 C«l9l 49(5 af5 *91^- 
C9^5"3 1131 I 

313 1331 9139 5lt911, 433 3313 C9l3l3 
5319 9^33 5^19 C5r331 ^33fi 49^1 '^9 
^^19 9151153 3113 61^31 C5f33 43? 93f3 
f399lrtj 33 f59 I C9l3l 5193 95t3'8^ 5^«1 
3^3, “915 ^3615 ! 9l33l9 C33[3 l” 3l93f3 

933 93l5l35t 19113 fl3 913f3?5l33 39 ^331 
3311313 ^ftlf69, 191913 3113 31 61^81^ ^93 
fW, “15513 3li 31? 31311, 3119 133^19 3t3" I 
19131 91(15 ifail 3f99, “3li 311 3111, 91 


9lTY®t9 191313 3113 Itfial 9l5t3 393a5l 
49 f3r313t ^r98l 3t3 I f3911 139153 1619 
@93 153, *5l5 9311 31 51519—913 133JC9 313 
t S11 9313" I 

“19 ? 9tf3 9311 ataft T 9311 alatai3 
93jt 91531 4t3ll I" 

“13$ 395'? 191 1515 51*1 1” “?3 ni’(C3 951 

99 ; 91581 5151519 ?” 

“493 513 1 ‘59’ 951 5®1.t9 9ir5 HJI 3l*[3lt 

31 !” 

“59 51 33, 99 51 951— 15^1 6151—" 

#l35l5 f96t9 6tr5al 5l33, “553513— 93lt 
5ir59 31 53ri 1 191313 3113 15 91313 16M 

15*11 1313, 91 33 r 19131 49 ’^ 55r93l 511^3 I 
^33f5 15^ 3 p 5 ??«.? ^5r83l9a 4tf9 ^9319 
3ta 31 9f38l f3C33 5133 «tr9 9lW1 f53— “l53l 
9139 15l9j’l 191313 3f59 ^33r53 5651 

9f351 3l8l3lf38 391531 \15(81 5131981 491113 
33t8'5. 5l5l f3atfl3, 4515 3l33r33 911513 
513 f59'? 5^81 f35 f35 “I9ll6” f38l 

5111^3 I 5l^-^ 35f 9fai9 9f819 533M 
35^41513 938 5138 19tti» «f5i 5^81 9151199 
“33 " 9f3513 16^1 93t8 933 539 39^ 5^31 
@1^3, 34'— 3lf38l 331^19 31 3113 I 9t5l19 
“1911^3” 3151 afsal 8tf5a1 9t5l3 51^-^ 3193 
53^f f3l?ai f519 3lf813? 91513 ^139^5(9 
ajaitai atlia i caetai 5if3t9 9if38i f3i9t 
“33 ’ 5?15 I 153 1 41513^ 15 9f331 ^3 I 
191313 53 ^<1-;^a 1313 5111181 15f5t« 3lf33, 
19t3t9 5913 31 5?81 11513 lCr319 3tf33 I 
15 9113 3t35ri 9111, 15$ 9fC38 4 9 513193 
3r59 938 3193 4 9 513193 “53^" 3^81 39^55 
@3f'?9 5^51 liar 19131 933 3193 513193 



^ 4 ^ 'e 

rT*t I c**! «i^a 

^MT c 65 t^?i *«,--c*»«im 

CTC5H I” WfJ^r ?«? «f«1fW3 

®*tC5'a c'stnra »t»i*n vic’F f?»i— 

“ 4 t^ atsfH ! ’aai 4 i c«i*iai 

fsjwa c^tw cati»i, i>u*»f i 'r»i '8 
atia*! Jita f?»ri 'b'Jji 

'^ 3 }>n ?lai ata ’I’t^ca “afi atn, 
IM sifafa^ fi(w a^ai cw -, c«t»ita 
*tiw atfaai ca ffi afsiq, “c^wa a's- 
»ra^ atf>i*iHiVca caajfs st^jca *11? aft^i 

alatcat ?”— s«caa aaPaatcn ar»i»i, “^iai 

^wat atw a«! ^feca ^f*fi ai’ca 'fltaif, aF»^ 5^1 
am^i, itfalai «'$»t'9 c^a t" asia »ta 
ata aa^iaa ^aa afiai ac^a a?! atfaai af^i 
afafec^ ac*fa a^ara ^fatta csrata atca awfas 
aiPaai afaa, “^a^w, aa caiaig ? atai awa wi 
CTcaai T" ^aafa V9 sw acaiaa atta siftai 
aa» faa, “ataa 1 ” acaa ^afa a? %® a^ai 
af^a I 

catatias «ifaa^ n^^t’fa *ta at^t^ai atfaia 
cafaai ^aafa ataaia afaa, “atata acaa 
^atw atfal aw faw atfa 1 at? ‘aa ’ acaci 
ai acaca, ca ^fa? ata caa 1 ^fa caa Jia 
acai a«cata atana 'nw?? caa^ta 5 Ta 
caa, aaa— ” 

c«tai ««caafca fa?faacaa aa afa ^a^fltai 
afaai ^ 6 a, “catiaa acaa aca f?ca caal aca 
— atai caiai catatai 1" 

“?,fa ca aa-^i atatcal Jitaa, ai «atfa catatcaa 
caca^ I ^aacat a^fa, ga aca caai caa^a 
aa cal ata, aaa"— 

"aaa faca atai atai !— cata atata ati, ca 
Ha atatfa ?”— acaa '^acaia aataa a^ai 
afta, “atata atata at^i cacata aajff 4 ata 


aa- 5 t<iaa, t [ aa aa.’ 

caca 1” catai aa afaai acacaa atca ?Taai 
afaa, “atfai atca atti aa 1” acaa ^aafaa atca 
stftata ’:(c’^$ ^aafa ^acaa at? atca atattai 
at? «iatra® afaai afaa, “ata, ata as^ff cataai \ 
atatJ.caai acfet®,— ?a ’ataai facaa atca ca«t,a i 
aa •acat's aa” 1 fa®1? «ifaaga ^4taa 'Bica 
atacaa aa caal atfas) ^aiaa a^ata ^aiaa 
afaa 1 acaa faata ata '« ataa wa 
tlaafia atca atfai^fia, faa ^tata 
cafaai aai afac® ataa.afaa ai 1 

^aafaa acaa aca acaaca'a *pvt'®aa atcai 
cafaai a«a ‘ja^facaa aaati-facaa 'gfaai a^a- 
Btfa fan atfaai ®^a, “at^aai ata®ia ca 
a’tfac'Bataca-caaifscBatai ataa faa aa 
ca afaca ata ca— ca afaca atai” acaa 
#aa acw '^caa a® |f 5 ai ^tfaai a«caa feaa 
af?atat3f catata aa's acacaa ®aa ^*r»5i 
af^a I ^atataa ai cafaai ^aafa acaca aaca® 
af%f?caa acai 4fa^ alai acaaca ffat?ai a?a*- 
at'a ?aiafa aa ®?caa a® ^aafac® cala a^faai 
afaa, aaitaia^ c^tai aacaf ^«.atfa® afac® 
atfaa, “alt[ ^ ataicat ata,-~ail acaa ®t? i 
faca ?ita^ >iicafatca” 1 a^aafa ®tfaai cafaa, 
aaaaca acaa errata gfeal ^ffac'BC? 1 cai 
aca paFtatia 5? at® latlai ^fac® f fac® ala- 
a^ ac!»tca fl^ata afaat afaa, “aa^a \ atata 
acaa c®^ ■afacaf f® aca? 1 ga^®ta <ftf?ca 
at® aa 1 «ii^ aaata ®fetc® ®tfat caca fafe i” 
fa:ic® ^aafaa aa <tt?t^ai ca^ a«aaf 
afaa® n ®f®a9ja 1? cafac® atfta 1 ?? 
atcaa a,ajata ata®a*l at®t?« ®a«ftaa atfafac® 
f?fe®rtai feta, ®faai af^ai feafe-ataife 

atfec®f?a 1 af®® <aac ^tatf®® ata®ai 

ataafaa ca’lifll >«a< aaai ata®acaa cataafva 
'a®^®! cafaai ^fH— ajtata a^ atataa a®a 





m I i 




ftw *^1 ! ' 9 t^Hl >flC^ «<t^ ^W 5 
f8l 8tf85l *l»It5’< f?»I I C^8»f C®t»11 '8 

^Mwn «rt‘f»tci »itr'8*« I 

»IC8W >fl8tf?CV |f?8l C’l'r*!51 
5«!»C8( 8^t8>ri ^r?*! I («ft»Itt8> '«(t8t8 

sth^fia rin» atra® caftai sinsi 'i»Ta 
»wi vfat® *fTfii*r *»i I gfSai f^ai ■sfM'd 8C«! 
cwmta *itf’i^1 »iw ’itfat'sl c«iqi8 

mf’t’ai ^8 8t8^ 8if881 8^ *ltf‘>l*t I 

C»t*l1 «8st 'SJl^t 8(fa81 5lt8C5?8 

affa's On I s'snin natw 

'stftcn ni ^ntlcn nc8W8 nt-n faan 
aitnta nfe^i 

cnw ••t8ti['« fin nni «tf«ntin— 
fn^a^wna" ^'sn '« cstni nti 'sitn 

^fiin I 

( « ) 

nnitntin *fife «»tfn8i aiwa atff atfnai 
^nfPicn 'stfnn, “« ^n;, 8 tf ! n? ifW 

8tf cf ®t^ifn I «an8t8 'Sra nti? r 

a'? Ttni 8tf niaina cmi Hf«i 9i8ar*itn i f* ife 
ftnntfl i wntwta at'fta ncai 

c»r9 <fln nap I nfniaa stniaai faafaO 

natn® cn? isf^a r*f8 8?in aftatcn ^cw 
crfnw nti8 ni i ffi^« ^nnf'fin sew 
OTfnw nifa^ nA i ciA% 8if8 ntnO' 

wtfti?t8 ^tfta ftsFi ent® i ^ca^ntifa 
ntntff ntnta nm nt®i, ^nn® ftn ‘flai f® %i8 
C8i?8 ®fif8c®j wti® 8® caatt®! 

C®8f1 ®t8ti® nw ®f8®, "’1*1^ O 
*t8fin.ni, ntftfef? c«ti® *tc8cn T” ^laarntf 
c»it®fet® f®s *tcf8 “fi(,ii>’ *in?8 

®tn?8tnt8® ntfn®^ t'l^i® c®tfC8 c’ft&ni 
®ft8i 8tfnc® O® ! f®n c«tfe ftfs cnnnT® 
*tt«t^t, niw®i8 ® cn® *18 8tft8 nt® ftni ®lcr8 


81 cftfecfinfec® ®®j® csitf ®'Sta nw 
®f 88 t« ntntlai nf^st® man, cn^ *181 -nai 
n«if 8 % nti ®8 fnft natn^tnia ®^8 fena 
ti^a ■ati nf?8i arf®®, ®ia ®tai >«®| t’t®^ 
a^ia ai fn*r®ia \ ®f»i^ ca ®tat8 ntca 

0181 nan >ac®atia “fviJ” as i f®« ^nafi 
^tai n<i® ®iai itts nsfti®^ ^nafta 
®rs®ta'f®f as I "Sf «flt 88— inti? stfs n«?[ 
afnai ^nafii® anin^ >8®^ ®if®fa®* a®8 
®t»iaii8 ( ®tata cs c®T 8 ^na atai cs a®i*ia 
®rnatai nf?c®cn lai i^tS atfni® stia 8i i 
cnife atfa aat all® ntfliin ®iat3® > 0 ^ “nn- 
®na st'^” 8t8 ntti® al® 8i \ «iil “nnnns” 
f®®ial mil® “^na” asitn ml®, ®tata nl- 
®n 8® ) ! ^nafaa «a® ca'tami %ii ®t^ nta 
nfac® mfai®f6n m i 

^nafi fnsi cafan, nia^ata caaai® ®i®lia 
sfaai mia8 1 c®im ^tfa ^[aaai® cai®ifi8a 
“®?tf^t®a” 8® ffn-fafa® caia ann 8si8 ttata 
f8®ife iM®lOi 8tr®i® cafasi a^nafaa ®tfa 
atfa min i ®f®8t^ atafsiaa 8r<® ataataiaa 
fina a®t8rai ataniaa ®ai ®tata® 8in 
nfiBstfnn i 

^nafai® cafasi sfiaamra <a®8T3 caasmf? 
f^«n8 ®t8?i|si nlinn i a^ ntlania «ia 
®rain8 "^nah \ 'sfa 4iaa caia® ?” ^nafa 
^818 It^prlsi afan j “®ai ®®8i c®8 ? %®8 
at®, niaa caia® f® 8i ?” “ntiw til !’’ “£®8 ?” 
“®a! 'ntatiaa aina am aim atfaiaftn i” 
£®tnf8 an a-c®tntain 4®8tia atsi fast ntntin 
ca, nta ®tatiai afa® ®ratiaa afatatfa aa 
ml, c®al atm ®i8 ml, i®an 4®i ^inafai 
®tatia8 am® an cinilatcn i mama ntali 
®tmai niaar atfs ®tm ^a ®fai® maat 
aln m, ntii ®tati® cmnnai fnim® itfisi 



^.48 '9 

I “g*i. VIS c^ t S'sa c'f I Tin 

*ICT TtTi THlf, *11 4 't £«?t'«l»ltCT 

“CTfWl'StW CTr?«fT*lT’’ Tf»Il«^ ^Har*IT<J 

tc4« ti» wi stfrcT <itfiw*i 
*11 1 SI'3?IT fT»I, CT C*! CTf^C® 

*rtl«l *11, r<*Tf Ttrt^lT CtTl CTf*tin «tTl? Tfl*!, 
ifT CTtT^d Tts ! C«t*l 1 *T»(r *1 ftfrm 
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c»i*i, “aiT T 1 ^Wa a(gT, ctct i” flTTtia 
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atai cTT I 

c«t»rta TT TTcai ^i^f^ai 'tut cafTai auaw 
nni TlTt^ai 1 *rfT« caafei i^fral »t^ai 
tffTiaa, “CTiai, cTiai caijta t»i 4 Tt*i ctit, 
a^iT— Tfaai caaaiai arra facaiT ^t- 
4^*1 TfifT I a? ar^a casT* aa aaa 4 T ttt 
T f£T ai Ttai TTial Ttfa® 1 

ala'll ** frai ^^lai aiT faai atfrai 
T^ai ^aara aiaiaa *tTi tit gfTai ata tit - 
atfaa fr^caa atTifaT ata alcT aiaa af»ia, 
“fT aa Ti? ! f*u& cTa ?” i^aafa t"TI ti 4 
afaa “a* i” "aaai Ttata c<u*afa 1" "ai r 
“Tlata'saa caiTiaa ta— ai?’ “cTtata ata 
ct 8 Tc?fa iSi? TUa 1’’ ‘a'Ti atfr ? cTtai— 
aTa— cTt ai f acaa aatacT Ttaaifaa fr^a 
all® aifaia Ttfaai ata ^aafaa Tta® aiaa 
laifT Tiata ^ afaa— “'s-fTia-'sfT ? a?ai ^fr 
c«UT (aiaiaa i it*, cafrai 1 4 ’ii 1 

ca? Tt^tai fawai atatatft Tia caia ctUt 
4 afa Tia ata Tt'satia f ^aafi 4 t 1 ^ atfnai 
afaa “atiaa ai aa 1 atiaa caua cata a^fa 
'Tca’ Tari atfta TaiT 4 iafaa” 1 via *Ua 
Tfaai aiT aa atfnai araa “iTtfa Tia 
ata Tt'satiata laia auaa catiaa ca tt^i waai, 
Ti 4 TTta Tta Tia atfaia faca TTa Wa 
T^at^ra T^iT ataia ajiauaaii Ttl-taata 
Ttpa aia cTTfi r aiaas awtia '•ai TtatiT 
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«r^v -»ic<< ^rtta ca p? f?c«cf i 

If«>rt«ii iTilt»rf? itf?5i %t- 

fl*i, »nni ^fii? 

*11 ?*It??l *f'5l ^91 ^1 C«Tfe »I’F»l 

f’ff- 

^t*W *11 I ^'8*1, CT*tt»l, 9|?t« 

*it*tm *tts *11 1 ^ >ii*ifrifii 
*Ffain C"fw c*n{^ *it?n 
fm wt*! »itin c?Pt»r, *ic9c*i^ 

*if?^t« 4a* cattata 4atat*(i c??i ff^atfa 

atataa »i^ai ’a^n *ta:a«atc*ta ’ifa's “«nfir 
ataata,” “f«8c<a <ir?c®cf i “atta csi^ 
«itr*fai aiai alati?, cafqw *ttraa *ii” af»iai 
'Btatcaa f^at^ai fa's i a^caa^ latw 
“oi^tart ^a"»if«” cat*! afeai cast i ca-^ 4aa 
atav awa “aatala ^*(f5af aa «tt« a^atca i 
ffaat^ atatai 4a< ^t^ata afcaa aatwfa’B 
af?Ji« aaa ■ata aaa atf8c« aTfa® ai, «aa 
ftaah ^aafi ^l^ai acawa arasj'p 

a^aal attf^ai afaai atat^ai atfa«, cata aaa 
ai aafri afaata a*fa« i acacaa fitaatar afaai 
4'8f^ aacat attatc^ ascaa acw cafa^, fai 
acaa ^ca atata ata ala aiattai atajii^a 
arta ^^aafaa aaaca* caa 4^^ faa'gs^ 

aFfaai ^fa's i aiatara af'Bi «tatca acacaa 
atata aai •tfaai aataat caa arac«a, faa ca^ 
acacaa aca^ wiatca afaatai aaca ^fatfa 
cafaai 4ac ^cacara a'?! afaca atata atflaata 
aacaa atdt ai afaai atatca 4t*a aatasa 
«f«atcaia aa fsafira^J aifaca atca i,faai 
fafaa aaca caa atatca 4a^ aaatcaa aa? 
cata afacafacsR i ^aa a^aiaacaa acai af?ca 
^?aicaa ifaa ftaicaa aa atai aca i faa 
caf^ a^caca'ttata tatca ate? afaai alai 


ca?ftca ataa afaatca— atat^tatca atatca 
caai facB ana afaates, catfaa a^ca fafa 
^aafia «fa ai-caa fafaai atlatcaai 4^ 
caT$ catafe acacaa aeia r«a,— acaa atatca 
aaiatl ataa afaai catca afaa i 

acacaa auatfa alai cafaa ^aaft caa 
faara a^att af?atfaa i aaafaca ata 
af?at« a?i caa alcafaa ai 4ac 4tfaatca? aca 
atcafaa, ata afaai a?l aa att > ata 4aata 
af?ca a^ca i aaiatai catata atfaata catatfa 
aIcBca as 4aa a^ca saca at^ca atcaa 
caatatca ifjtca aTaai aica atcaca 4ac 
atatca aaatai 5 *t?ttai fs^tlai attcaca 
aftai asf^'stasaaci atca% caatatca atfaa 
afaai aaat*^caa atai atan ^caa cftaatcai 
ataafa fa^a afaai fwata caii afacaca i 
4?aca aaafaa atfettai ^aatca aaatai a^ai 
ca facaa atcaa faca at% a?ai *tr?a i atacaa 
aa aaca ca 4atca cafacs ^tca ai, atai ca 
facHaaca^ *tfaa i atatca afa<« atca cafaai 
arata afafaa catfei t?! a?a cam atca fftai 
atfaai atata aa 4ac ataitca aita atf?ca< 
aac*ii aac*il spa afaca atata »wta?aai 
afaca atfaa i a? caiiaa atatcaa f*iaa 

afaca bi »itfaai aaati ata ata i 

facaa atca 4ai?i afaa ?aatc«a Saa aPiai 
ca atatai catcaa Saa f^ afaai afaa, fai 
aaaca atatca caa a?ta ^^faaiatcaci 4t 
atca ^awfaa ?faa saa atai af?ai caat- 
<ttcaa atcaa ?aa atfaai atai 4a 4afe ^acaa 
Saa fitca aaai afaai faia atfacafita i caa 
atata acai fa ^aa aat fafaa met, atai 
a,faai ai a%a 4< cata atca ai i aaca eflt^fta 
mcataa watt atai feftca atfaa i atatcaai 
cat? atai «ttca fafaata aaa ‘‘^aafiat’’cf 



WpfSl «f»t®ff^ >ff(l91 §99 HI HftJI HI ! 99 C9if9 '-19 HtHHfl aPlH 99ft 

5^91 ft9flf I «KH9 f9al9->lft?9 Ht9r99 9'591 »ir?r9r9H i 
*|9f §j|»I, ^t9Ut9 Ctf 99?f91^^a 99H 4199 Hit IW 9Itt«, -ilHH H9C9 

f9'1ft91 9t^t9f9»I, H99 «rf9 CSfCt ciC9 HMCH9 HI91 ^9 HC9f 'SfCHt 9ra91 HC9CH9 99® 

H), ffa 9i>t9 t[9i ’Ht99IH' tit ’99H sfftvfl Hf^S Hfay® ( 9f9l >*9 fHH f«fH 

9,9 'jftai ^t9tt HIlH 6Tf991 C<ff9»I %IH9 HI tfatta 99Tl9l ftCH §t9t9 HC9 “Ht'Sff?" 
9T91 ^CH991 §1^91 tf991t9 I 9HH HjSHlHi 9^91 Htf99 I ) iltHS 919 'StfannH “^ 9 , ft 

H9C9 9 M 1 919 HS9I Hf»IHf9 'Hf99C9 4f99C9 ?” 4*f»19l*l 9i»t SfCa rf9 9?91 9fH*I I 

5ft9 I H19) HliH9l fHfftl tf991 C9f99l aftCHH, 

t9!t9 tWHI CH C*ft9t9 9tf991 CH “Hf.9CH9 §99 f»I9/59 99 ? ( sffttfl C9 

9?91 95ttC9 Htftca, CH r99C9 9t9t9 H9l f591 HC9CH9 Ha Ht?'9fC9 HtHHf99 ^9* H9 9TtHtC99 

Hf991 CtH I HI9CH9 Hf99J9' 9 H«|f« '9T9t9 999 HI « t§f9 tfC? *|fl9 fH9) C’fffHatCl ) 

tr99l9'9V atfel ttcia aftHta 91919 Htf®, ti t»ii*i, ■if ?istH«r i tfa <if ttfn ! 919 
ftl cnfefH HI9I 9tf9C9 HH Hf9*I H1 I titia t9CH1 C»l9f 99 I HI H9ttt99 tUg ftW 
Ht9 9l£9 tfHHtfaa Hft, 991 9'l£9 99f9f, 99f9 at 9TH1 tfHH tt9 «t9 C«rf9t9fel C5C9 tt^CH 
9?C9 H9l9t9l99 HC9I, H9t9t99 9?19 HiaCHa Hi” I ’^fHHfl HIHCH Hltt?9l §1^91 »l9ttlHH 
9HT9H H^HlHta HC91 9tfl91 H9H 9t9t9 HtlW 9TfH9 H^H, fait H9ttCH9 *9* ! tlttt*I9 

HH itft HftH HI, 99H CH Ha9tH| fHttH Hf9t9 Ct tH tfl”— "tlfe 9§/H9 C9i>1 Hir9 Hf£99,” 
Hrf*IIH9 99|t9 PtfHHl 9tr991 9t9T9 §99 Htt “tft HC’f 9S 9lH 9919 9T99 I tft HflH 
%t ■I9H tfan I 9^91 rt|t9 H£9 HCH HfSH, H9«t Hfat ^C<it9H I tft 9tCH 9»ft9 HftttH 
HWH HI 9T9tCt HCaa tHtH f9C9 9r9I9tCSi ! 9$ H Sit?, tr®t9 CttH tif HI tf99 9f? 1” ^ 

99H 9tipT9Tf? §^91 tfHfa HaHfHl feTfH9l H6H '9fH9l H'lHtH-tfHt' ^C9 ftf99l ttfH91 
•1^91 tttHt9 fntC^ fH9l H9t9 9*Tt tfH9l tf9- ^9 CtTC9 «fC9t tfaCH 5f9% aftCHH, “t^, tflH 
tfH atf69 tr991 Hf?9t CHfHH HHfa’tft “Ha ttHt CH CHfHtH ?” ^HHftCt fir91 

Htir §99 fnCH” CH91 ttct 91& 1 ^99 fHr9t9 H£9HIt tfHtt9t9 Hti^ CHtigl 991 9t9l Htlf 

ftt ttHlta? CH tHfttH I HtfSa C9t9U99 faCHH 9UH H9^ tfHHl fnatH Ht CHtfel t9t tHI 
fwca ilHtH ttf»1C9 f9tttH1 »t^?f9lHl ^HHfH9 9fH91 ftCHH tlfaHTfSCHH I atfl HlHHftCt 
HiilfHi Httai Ht tHta HWl ttfJai §fe9tc®, fatsHit ftfatt cffnai t,*fflt9 tfacHH, 
tlHtlt at^ HH f99l HlCtfl tHH “H9tt9 ftCH HI ? t1Ht9 HtH tlHfltHf” 

fnii t^fSai at| tfsft '*»99 tfaai h9h, f^t “hi” i “hi, ttnta hih tea ceia tlspt i" 

ttHCt9 ft §Hf9 99 f 9ffH91 fsfsfl HH9J1 CH HftHfHCt HHCH tfHtUt C*rf991 aftCHH, ‘’9CH 
H9f9t9t99 HHttfea §H199 H19H1 HftH Ht9l Htt^ ttH fHf9>f* I 5fH91 CHCHH, ft! 

HtttHtfH ftfftai H^aiHa ftfHCt nfHH, ftt sffHHfia esf tin Htit tCHtl t91 sfttHHI i 
CHl ^9H-f9fa9 Hft^t tlHHHtfHa §H9 99^91 9tHt9 CH 9^19 9'f£9 H9ttC99 fHtlfe tH91 ^f9%9 
ftfatt tHtfilHtH HHt CttH H£9f (fUfttCt 9f£Hl WfHH tf99l H9 H» §f9« Ht tfMtt ttft 
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^fit%a Vi ^CTI ’8tf*iai ttata 
fft a® «t®aTai ^aafta ajaa ^*tca c»iti|a 
«»t®tca •If®® aa ai 1 ®aa ^fa f^ca^ ai^- 
fca «f£®a, “^aiSta, catS atg c®n® a® 
faiacaa ca 1” 

«®ia ®iita aya aa® faa a®wa ®caa 
®aatl»t 'ftftai ca faa ®fata na ®tftata a®taai 
^c®, caHra ^a®tca ®c® atai atti atfaa 
ailai ac'?, ati ®tfaai aiiataa ate® ®^aa faai 
®t®5^aai ca aitia ®Tta 1 t®\t® caai fac® 
fin® ®afa ®t«ta ca la: <ja: att^a fire® atfai® 
®n®, ^tcaa arat® ai ®afa a® ®i®)^ai >afira 
ate® afire® ate® ate® ®tai ataai ®ea 1 ®f 5 «. 
flataaatat %* >a® ®a afa® aa atfaal area ai 
»faai ata i ^afa ®faai ae«a aa a® afaai 
ai®f®Ta aa aaai cat «i^®ta a® fa®tS ®rca \ 
*ftaafa ®aa ^® 1 e® ®e® 'gfaai atai fii:at® 
at^®ata a>®t«. •p®!*. afae® ®ta® ®ea 1 faaa 
•afata ai®^ faai ®,e®a ana atala, aa®ieaa 
fa®cS ><c® 4 e® aa® fi^ aar t®nfif fire® 
aie®, 4 taafita art^a ^ c®aa cat ataafaa 
«aca ra5TC®a as ^fae® aie®— afir cat faa 
a®t®aiS ca attata ^e®rt cafaai ate® atea 1 
sa^i cpfea aa®ta aataa aa® aa ®e® ®i® 
cafaai ate® ate® caaa la ^eaa aafa 4 faa% 
aa® ^®Si a®®a ait^ «rif®ta ^eaa’5[< faaa 
®tea aafa® ate® ate® aaai ®t®atea at®ttai 
Scfr I ®ta aea aa®ta aataeaa aat® ®a 
“^aafa, at ca i* ®aa aea®®a ati® ataafaa 
•'caaatafwta® ate® an 'ata ca fira aa®ta 
aataa atai 'geaa ai— a® ®fa >ae® 'ae® ®®ttal 
atai ® 1 ^ai sfiiai ata, cafaa ata ca « 1 iai ^tfle® 
ate® atat® aaea gfac® atea ai 1 .atateat 
atai ®tate® tffatta fa®S c«aa afaai finaea 
ate^ tfiifi ata I aw ®ata at^ttai itPaa 
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C991 9119 r 
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9f99l ®t9tt9 99^ 9f991 f9t9 fv 91 ®lf9WW, 
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®19 9191 TbC® 9ir99 91 I 
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C^?^1 C*ft*H IjfewCf, 

W flWtf I C»t PtV5— Pis« “^»I5?f«| 

'BtV’— « c’\ ’ftrwi 'gf»ic« *ttt3 

m, ?r>i4 fltr’t%5 S'® ijtffli'® 

«rft» c>r ^c«n cn it® - 

cmi ’I® *J«W5 ^t<rt?9 »if5® 

fc® ®r5si »n, ®r5T® «nw«r ’»t«rt?i 

^9 ! cn C»l >fl9r5» ®f9>9-C9 

®T9T9 ^•(C9 9t’f-¥9rfef'« *1199 ’tt'V »l«it9 

f999 ! 

Wtfl ^9t9 ®9S| «(tC9 <ff« 9f»(9l®Tt9 
IJtr®!! C9f*ll9C?, C>I «tf9it9 ^^9 9f99H 99 
’fJtl C’ttI '«5|1 C9*l 999 '5[f*l91 
9^9 f9f999|1 9tf9t®t9— ‘999^'— *‘9r9T99*I 

*rf«l* I 

-a99t9 9tl»ltr9® 9199 »ttl9 StfW I 
'^C9ar5ItC99 9^99 C9*l Cll«^1 C99, f®fst C9H 
®t«ft9 !— C9f919 ?” 

999 9® 9f991 'Sf9t9 '2t‘tf9 9f99I, 9C9 

’lf9«l, 9nc® C999 vl|^9iat 91% ®t»l9l9t9 

f99tfe ®t9t9 'fl9H*t 9t9I*l'3|M NaW 9199 

9tt I ®T9T9 9®I f«IT, 5f9 Ci9 9^19? C9't 
'f[*l9ftC9 ^9ttl® ®Tr9C®5f I ^’t’Urri ®t91 jf^t® 

BtC9 sift, ®t? t9T9 f5»9lfe 91^1®® >l?ft® 99® I 
919 9tl9t9 f99— 999 st® 9f991 C9 ^t9t9 B9l1 
fs|C999 9f9*l I 

®t9I9 •fW <fl99f9 SJC9W9 9C99 *tTf*l 
9f »fC9 *rt9is)9 9® 9aK3ft® 9lf»H1 
9t9l9 lt*W^9A M9 ^\^\\ 

f9<FJ 

f^*f 9 ^tf991 ^15 sitf»I9l 9t9t9 9[tf»I91 
*ff99 I 9f9t9 *IC9 C»lt iff»I9 9991C99 9W) 

ft9f«rcsr9 > 1 ® c>! f9:*fc9 f9%i cn*i ! 

W9t I 


9«t^ I 

f9’<®91 'gt»l9 9tl9, 

C®t9t9 9t^ C9t9t9 9lt9, 
C9t5l 9ff>II® C®t9t9 9tfn 
9tf®C9 ftt9 9t9 ? 

991S)1 C9t5^ 9|tW9 ®tW, 
^r9t9 9flf 9t9l9 9ltl1 f 
at9 9C9 9J< «9t9, 
C®t9t9 C9 C’fl Bt9 I 


i(fl®5rWi 
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^f, CW tutfl 5C*<f9 C^tlTS 

5f?Tl C^V{ *tft (.'5’t*» «lt3 CV 

*ittCT T '«H»IW 

C'S’^SI ^t5 C^ ntfilCJ f '^’(51 I 
•iifw f^W*rffl feffta 'tt«t^ r?f 'S’l’i 
»itii '«»t’nw'a sit? I c’t ^fisi ^is«l '?t^ 
99 *ttf%tI1 f^ntfis 'Bt^t SSIC’I’H 

^ts|st «Trti ti- ^tr.« ? c^ Bfi ^wi- 

^ftBTtl Bftnttssi fsfsi? 1(9 I 
'5«(th «I19 ’tt^t'BT 9H«, 'St^ C»I*1SI 9f?51 
»(9^i 9fi(t»isr, '8t?T£9 c^n9 sFfim cai4 ^ifsiisi 
^ni^t»ist, 'Bt^ti® '^t^Tiirti f^ci^ ^tstHf 
^ttll ^ttl I Alfred Nobel 9999 ^t*!!- 

%«(?( I fefJl Dynamited? ^ttl^fsTl 
9f5tn 9*1 I ^'^(9tI»I <0t9 

sist® si"»lf9 f«rs( 8fSIs(sitC9?I r^CTil 99 

trrsi 9ftI91 9tsi I 9^ C9, 

Dynamite 4l9'5 Bftitti C9 9*1 »lt« 9?«1 '8191 
C*I9 '8 itf’SK 99 919 ^f99t9 919'^ 
91 91 9t»1 I >51 9*1 9?18 9tf99 *J99t9 

^tr'99 9?»t I '99 '«9i5 t?9l9 'S(t9 •991 9)^ 
f9n 9t9t9 i>t9i1 I 1,99tl99 f999 (>) 99 

f99»tW 9^C39? 9tf99t9 I t^) 99I9£9 9'^Cati 
^tf99t9 I («) fBf9«.91 ’Htia 99t£a(i 9tr99it9 I 
(8) 91IC'B "(if? ff*tsi 9 99t9 99 9'I^t£*t91 4t9ts( 
C841 I («) 99199 9191 99^14? idealistic 9ir9'51 I 
C999it»l *tta( fsrf9^t»tl9 9? <l99t9 919 991 9l91 
9ti:9i I 9 9^9C9 ^191199 9^?t 99tar919 9f9- 
«9 1.99t9 *tt?£»l»II 

^9tCB f9'9C99 991 f91j s(t^ I Idealism 
Mysticism 9tt?tt?9 9W9 9W 9i5t?91 9fi(9f£9 I 
9*1 ^9 •IW'BJ BtfiSBl f99i|«. »I?91? 9J9 i 
st<1TC9 f9 9r99l 9(C9 <ff91 9t9 iBtCf? <*^9^99 
•|'9J I *11991 9tt C9f991 9^9*1 9tfet? 9? 9f»l91 
*lT9tW9 f99n 9191 99 I Europe 999 


9f99r9CB '|r99l ^r99l '9’f| aH« 9?91 ’tf?9tC99 I 
S91#9l^ 91*19 C9U9 fi9 991^9 911*119 9fet'Sl9 
iSl?!? 999 *191199 9itC9 <999 '89i^ Jl9i| 

*19 fSlBCS I 919199 *11911 '8 *19919119 9£f r9f9i? 
91'»t«. 99f C9 9f99lC9 <9? '991 99^ *t191t99 
£9t9 95<H9| 9?l« -a^lHB *1119 I f9’?:99f 9f»I, 
gt9i'l'# 9r»l, >«? Mysticism? *1l9lCir9 9£9l9 <sri«l I 
^1991 *1191199 1*111*19 £99^1191 91918119 C9f9 I 
899 1*19 91*1 9l91 £9^9199 *tf991 ^99 

f9t9l9t9 9199, 899 91 9?91 £*l9£aiiU'§ ?ir99l 
»l£99, 8998 *tf8 9?91 *l8t99 19^8 8t8 818119 
8t99,. 8998 81819 9?91 8lf99l 9lC9 8l9t8 
8199, 8998 ri« 9l91 9191^919 '*t?8 99 1 
8? 989 9l9ft9 98£89 f889 f991 81991 
8l9l£99 <Stl£99 £998118 £Wf9 I 8l9l9 895j5C'S 
9f9 “898 8*119 £81919 £8 •t£9 ?” 

9^^919 8191189? '9889 I 'il? £81*19 89 
8189H 9C9J f8f9 9lfi?5l1 %lS91t89 I >9? £8£99 
8119919 r58t9 C3?l8 181919 f889 f89l '*t9tr98 
8jl8C8 I 88-119 ?181fl 8^9819 f889 £9 89- 
9lt99 9f88 f9^7 8l9Ilf98 98£89 89l 9lf8C9 
'*1819 9’t9l 981919 891 9ir8C9 8t8l 8l«ir98 I 
891 £9? 88? '?t819 8f981 819U89 8'19t8 
**t'4 8£fl I 9181 819U89 f98? f59»(f9f58 8l8l 
*11*6181 88t8 899 *ire 8f899 98 I *11*6181 
89189 9f88 819lt89 *lf969 ^89 9t8 8t8l 
98J I ?S51 8r9l9 8l9ll8< 9tf8£8J 819U89 
9l9f 8191189 84t9 £9 Mysticism 9f89tlf 8181 
^9191 8lf9£8 *tlf9C89 I f88 99^3191199 98 
899 8r9i, 4I1‘1"9'^^81£9 £9 891 ^8E89 f98? 
*{l9t £88 9189 9t? I £9 988 f68l 8191W9 
f6989 9"*tf8, 8f9 £9 98818 *1999189, *lf«99, 
95? 8f99l ®*ir58 8f99lC89 I 8f99 8l91 88? 
959 £9 ?«98tC8 891919 8f911« 8l9l9 £9^8?! 
f99i 99 91?, *198 819919 £»rt8£?I 819191 ^89 
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CH? C^*l >il«fir*J «ff?51 3f?C»l*l I ^t51 f?*! ^T?1 

•ftl^Tfl Wt’t *lttC«fs*I HI I 91V >*(f'5«tW '5t?1 ^<1H «*lt8 

«tH1 HtiH I ^HTfir^TH 9?5J HtsltC<f5 fifSJ sfiui ‘C^f{ I 

ftl'5 CH H^OT? •« CH «tH1, CH >l'?C't Htf»lt»IH, ^ftsl 

vfim HtfHJtffWH «T?1 C?H >ll^r?CH '®T«H1 «»t98 I 

Htifl *(* I T.j ric poetn' 4t»T9 | 

^THH HIH HftHt? HtH HtfHCHH I 

4l?PTf«f3 =»f35ltIfH HH f?Tt Ht«ltCir9 efffH^t? « 

'Btft? 'StHt? dWH CHHl 'St^l ’Pfa’It? I ’^1‘tt<I H'5 HsilSlH HH8 

I 'BfHl *tti H’FCH Htt ???ri '5t« ^f«l1 9f?5lttS I hNi, «5«r«? 

f’tSTWH I Mr. Yates f*lfHCSt?H— “HffH ^t5f9 ChWi^H mif, 'Htf’Ifll CHl 

HCT HW '«tC9 ’?<- 

Hf^tH I Hi Oinnihus 4 5f®9l 5f»I5tf8, 'sft I ’FHH8 HfeiJff® H^lBTHtCHfl 

"iStH ’^fH'51 HtfnqtH I Hf'gl'S 8<ri5 'SttHH «H«r I 

C5TCH «f»r ^ttn, CHf? c^fMvs *fr?CH «tr<9i “hh® inta ch «trH’«i hih 
' 5HfH HI HffHHl C’Tf*! l” H^STHtCHH «(«- '5T?tH HH* CHH fHCiH ^HtH '®fHr» *lt^- 

'Bffl HHH HHJHHCH HHH f'sfH fH«T HH C«C®H I HHH'S Hi t'BHJH fHHl ^iHfH 

HH CHlHf^I, HH HH Hf^tH '«H? HflfetOfH HflHHCHH^tH «f9 HllHfHHl 5<5tl5l HfilJWt® I 

HtHtWtH ^ HlfjCaffCHH, ttHtH ^H^IHitH ’FfH'BI HI HfHJ^lHsf’® stC'S CHstH'S 'SHT 

Hf? IttHtHI Hf? ’H?- HI, ’^fHH HHCHH ’?tH Hll'H HJtfH'Sl 

Htl? Hi *tt^ ’^fHHl '!?HTHH ’CtHttHH HWHI HJIhIH ^HHI HtH’H ^HHl fHH3'5l H?H1 ^1^- 

CH HHtH Hti H(fHt«H, HfH HttfHl ^fH'BlH CHiHH C'Stl 1 'fll H’fH HifH^I Hti ^fHlH ^tHtWH HltH- 
5lHr7 «tCH 'StlH 'StHtWH HH HtfHC^ HtlH®, HHCHH HHCV ’^fna HIHtHH HlHfeoi ffesl 

^H1 H^IH 'HtHttHH H1«5t«T HfHl 'HfH'S Hi'S ?;«, ^HlCHH I^ThIHH, feHWtH ^fHHf? 

Ht'ff ^tn f^ « SHAHS'® H^tHfH ! fHHH I Ht3?*tHsr«H H'H® ’jfHH HHf 'Hf® f*l^ I 

SJH®: ®rH®1 f®H I iStHH®: l>rania 41ff®H HIHJCH CH C^H, CH ^siHf 

Hi Ht^ ®fH®t I fN>H«: Kpic Hi HHtHtHI I 3f?HtlS, Htf hThh Hi?H ^ ®?J1 Hft- 

Lyri<i HI <tf® ®fH®1 l Htfej HtC?, ®tHt3 r®®H ’t'!?tH®tlH «HhH ®fHl® HtHtW 

®fH ^HHtl® fHt®H ®fH®TH ^f® HtlHH ®lHt'? ^fHH Ht®t«Vl I ^tHt® ®fH Shelley 

®fiHl HTlHH I «rill®H Hf^fHt® HfHH ^HtHH CHHH west wind 4H HW fHHftJl Htlt® Plft- 
CH ^f®^ ®1®1 H?r® f®| Htl«H, CHHH HWtHH HfHHI HfHHtllH, 

®fHH1 ®tHfWH ®1®H HHt® HfiltHH I make me thy lyre, C®HfH H^lWHtH CH? HH 
HtH nfentH, ®C®H H\W hIPc® HtfHH, ®tHHl «tt1 H^Hl HHC®? »H ’HtCHtCHH Hft®, ’rftH 
CH fHHIH 1 ®fH ®1HH f«®H H^HJ «B®1H 91HH HI^IrtlH Hf?® fHfHHl Ht?l® StlHH 



'8 

Shelley C«t«r? ^*(1 

llWSl, Keats *ICT 

f*l^ 'Bfll fitfiJI ^Ttl® •ttftlW’l, 

??lar«rtw« ’»ft'Btc'8« fiw wNw •ti'sfli 

^ni I 

sfff’i's « ^*11^ C5T« 
sfiuttf '8t«c« Fffim CTOT1, ^W'Bt 

«T«ta '?r«, ^ftl vf I >iT'ri*i 

<« ^t<t? *115 I >«* t5T? 

*nf»5l f^w? ^5-^:5 *tt*l-^*f ^^51 5t'851, 

^5tt ^5t5 *tf5at1 I ><? »l^»r «t5 ««!? >I5« 
?f551I«l C1CTJ 

5(f5'et^f»re'« -et^ ^' 5 'B 5^51 iT^ti *n%- 

5tcf I 5^lar*iW5 »it? ^51 41 c5, f^f*i 

f*K«5 «lt*l’5’T5 «<r5tt*H ^•Itl’tOI 

8fiir« 5115*11 f5rt3C55'B1 *5155 ^55 5W5 
f8«5 f55l *15a» f5C5 C5 ^1*1*5, C5 C5 

»l«?t« '^(If ^t51 ^njl« 5tC5*ll 5sf5 

5fti:«tf*l— 

“C5 C5t5 C55«1 «f55l 4 £55 55 
^f5 5t5 5ff55U« *tt5 I 
^t5t5 55£5 

C5f551 »ltlW 5C5 5T5 ^55 ^f5 ! 

^t5f5 ?t|i ar^tl '^515 ?ft 
8f5in »llta 5t5 ^f55t5 5t5 f 
'8t5l5 ^55l55at5 4l £5 5t5, at5tt faf5 
af«ta 5tC55 I 5tf5H5 af55 ^♦tc# 

^tfn*1 *tf?WC8 I £5^ "^cf 'tf5T5 ^5£55 
a#tta £5 5tat5 ^C«i5 af5t5 5W a^Tlcaj 
Sita 5t5i af55 ^a ^fsa 5^iai^ \ 

ar5 5tf5rat55— 

“aT5t5 ftw £at5t5 5ft 5tf5 

5f651 '5)S|« ftftn 4a 5t^, 
atftr 5115 fafasi catat? -^tfa 
atincf ^r»rei ai5t5 5aa tfa i” 


^iSrtW, >'0^» I [ *9 59, 

4? 558 £5iat5 558 5aH£8 £5 5r?ta 5Tta ? 
far5 558, '81515 5t5ll55 558 51 5lt5 ^5t4 
<j< «ai5 5?£a 51C5 51, aftaa '3;4'^r8 58ca 
•tl£5 51 I £5? 588 af5 5lf55ll85,- 

“£55l £5 515 5l8ia 5l5l 5l5l? 

55r5 £5 515 51851, 

5I£51 £81^ 85 5151, 51515 

£855 5l8£a 51851 I 
51515 51C5 518 £5 8^, 51515 

5* 115 518 £5 851, 

«1 4nC‘nr8 518 5115 51C? 

51:55 51185811” 

a5ir5 4851555:55 ^1-55:85 faa:5 5f1ar5i5 
£5 a1:5 (555 5851Cf5, £5 att5 55PS5 515 
£8158 8f5 5851:55 5f551 £5f5:a 518 51 I 

5^laf5lt55 f5ai5 851 £55 51551 ftT® *>1 
58 1 55r8 £5:5^515 5^515 ^£55 8f5-5181 

18:55 I rar5 5155:55 ai:5 ’3;‘( 5851 

5ir8:a5 I f5al5 855115 «lai5 «tfaat5'*1s 
58tP15 ®55 5laa 58:5 51, 851 fa 585 1 

55r8 4 8 555 ^faa 5851 85^:8 58l8:fe 
48t 5f8 855 81151:5 5l5 8f5:8f8:55 I 

4 8r55f8r5 55l85i:55 ?£5 515 8f55l5 8^1 
81515 8:55 I 8^5 1*188 855 £55 I 1af5 
8lf551 f58i:8 8C558f5 <81515 ^85 515 8518- 
£55 I “555 £8l5t:5 515 *1 £5r5:8" 48 51518 
81551 5518 f5:55 fta 58:55 45t <*151:8 *tl55S 
81815 48t £58 1551 5f5:55— “£58t5 5151 

5lf8:5 455 afflS 85515 8f5:85 I 81» 81188 
£81515 85815 af^cafi 1” 

8l5 558 58J858 8r5:f <1588 8f55l:55 
451 815P1 <Sl5i:8 815 1551:55 1 85108 

8l55 £5\55 5lf85, 515151 8lf85 £11155 5lff5, 
5W 81515 £5l55 5lfi?5 • 55(8 £5 81:8*1 8f55l- 
flCT5, £5 81:85 815 5r55 51 1 



»iwii I i sflaw I 

aa*faf*rtiaa ^»i 's® «jt«;^tc»i afta*iN ^ata ’n^^-’aai-»ia!lr5 

«aFt«f *ittatc« I c»i >i'»t»i3 ^war»ia*iii wcia «iw*f 'smtfai raat«*«i ’?^at?«iw '9 
fufsi af»nT$ ^’ic's a^au^sf, 'Sia c»ftHi Natc^ i «(iafiaa ataa 

casi llH »it« ^faattss» i artt. '«at» 'ttatc^F art's’la asfa i iCurope «3tatwa «»T^a ’itfa^i 
affaraa awi-’l.ffe *tattai cafac'sr? i *iti ^tatcaa asfai^ ’lataa 'stai alw 

^»i»i?aTta '«^St ^<ri «rt*tatcaa fsasf& a^c« ^latcaa 'at«T aspasi •itfaca*a i 'Siatai 
I caa»i •taw «c«i^ afe^i aT^iaa «rtaic?a atfaa ate® cafaatw'a,>aaa 4tatai f8«a 

faat'Bta cBaPR ^f^la a?t« carat's ’it^ta’i i atfacaa iac® ^ttattaa 

«?tawa cat a^aacaa ^?atca alSai •tsiaa a"»ta '•ws at>n aP^atia i afa luifjiiuui 
aits I faatsla t^ia atsj s ^i^taia atsK cs ^fsts aa, ttaia •tfsts ^fsts aa, sfai 
atattf, faatsta t<5ft« staitaa aa"aMaatai atw 4tartaa Shakespeara, Milton, Tennyson 
aajsi asa ^iHs atatc® i afa -at faa^ts cs ^fscs atta i afa Francec^ ^fscs aa stai 
sfaai ^9 acs cara, srai atta staai sraatcaa atta ^lattaa Victor iiui^o, Borans'crcsa ^fscs 
atitai fa’js ata i am«i arfsai a'a 4l faaa a'Jta i a'"a dennanycs grates aa, sfai atta 
aia&ats sasttaa scs cataa, stai aica Goethe. Les.sin,ir, iidnccs ^fsts altai aPa 
atts fsa sfaca i staai sit ca, traiai siai- stiPas Russiats ^^Tscs aa, stai atta Tolstoi 
caa 'ata'fcs, stattaa ftstes, 'atatcaa a’acs cs ’i.racs atta i afa America cs ^fates aa 
sia sfaai i llfatai siattaa caca sfPaai- stai atca iCinersf)i;. Wait Whitman cs i,Pscs 
cia at&, Pss siaitaa sia sPaai caftsa atcai a'aaat^caa Ruropecs ifstsaa, sfai 
att I csfas atfscs -ass 'stta ^fsts cata atta Dante cs ^fsts atta i afa siattaa 
ca^ atfsa a^facsia fssa acaa sPats aten i caacs, atattaa atPscs ^fsts aa, stai atta 
^tatai fs attaa, Paa-atatats Itraiai Ps ets afataaar s aftaraiacs ^fscs atta i 
cafatsc^a, fs sta csta Pssi ^taitaa fasts aifatsja sacs stfsesa att i ataiaffaa 
"a’f sta, fs astes fiattaa sataa c«ta Pasta s<-aacs cafaai asa sfa afaattsa i m 
atfas aa, a ascaa aaiaia sta csiata atta ? tt^csca, sttats s stata fafas a^t'?i sPaaia 
st^a aifatsja fssa atta i aPats aitca, sfatsta, tjfa^t Pas siaa aatt atfsai facstaa 
siaitaa asfaa si^a sfa cs? facaa ai i aas aaiaca atPaPats ?a ajISai S^cscs, aiata 
esaa sfaai ?a ?l5ai staicaa aticaa sat csias sasi caiai attests, sa-s;ta PaPsis atstaa 
atat<^l sfa acaa att i ^ sfaaa seas aata ^aa stsa aacs stfaai attests i ss ss 
Tata^ Stts 'ttattaa sPasta ^‘rstfaai faattsa I stas, ss c«ttaa caaai, ss aa Sesaat, ss 
^stisa casta acaj atattaa atsta sta esaa srtai, ss asa-staat sfaa sata %6csts, *iPs- 
sfaai sfsta ata att i tatts 'Ststtsa cata csts i sPass sta sta stata ^aaa sass 
fwfs at I stattaa cata stsla sta ttattaa sfaai sPats at^taa sfa caattcscs i catatta 
aaacssasfaai^Eftai.fetait I stattaastsia ’jfaata asa sfaa ast, caatta aHarata sttsa i 
<lfaa aiaa aa sttas afvts stats stisis i st 6^*ttaitii i 





?i^^tc«ra '2tl^^ I 

^fsTtwa '»ni flflar^KMa f^i«j *!■««» 
ar'<t*l sitfsn i ^t 9 

cnt cwiam “tart*in *ia^^ *(*T"? 

^<n ’(CT aithwi? s— 

"’SXi *i^w dtf'^ai ’itaiia 
ftf?fl *lta9 ^i^fa 

»im ata, 

r»» a’wi? c^ta } 

^tf'gif »i«fl« fjstn aRi. 

T(fai5 ^a»fl, ^fiiiw ifisi 
aia aia ^ca t” 

a^wt aifaa a?( Taanfi^a 9ia *i»f»i atsatw i 
aftwa -af^'Bta *i'»itw aaai ai5ft^<ftJ'» 

c^’T, aaaf ‘’aff’iai a«’ i ca ‘’rffaai 
a«’ fa 15 atftai a’ftf'® aia aFaitatci, 
ca^ ‘^tfaata ^fa, atwiata ^fa, 4 >a 
cataaan aa'^c’a fa; ^faai fat«n 

at^iafa'afica ca’laaffi? ataa ^(a^^ ■aatfea 
fa aifiratc^a 1 

aaW cacawata vnaaaa J?aa^a ««^fa^s 
faja^'Bw ahtafs^ta faaafaa afacaa Jia^acai 
aiaj fai aalaraiiaa aafs's ^ara af.'^ci 
tifaw 'Btaatfawa 1 ««aifaa ««?aia >«a5t 
a<ft'5 tifaata aa 'jaiJa e. •ftsi's fetata '•af- 
atfa faai afawa, “ca^a aw att, ataa«i 

*rrt, caatia ^faa faara atia, ^tTfa c'Bratt¥ 
faata facajfa 1 ” aaf^ ^aa faaijftw fa| cafaai- 
fiwa faF ai •tfa ai 1 fav cafaw attia 
^a «fa»w a^lw»uaa faa-faars ‘catiaa’ 
faatiaa faaa 'Stata ataa-a«a ■aif'aat's 
alatfia 1 

art* 41 faa-faafa 5 ^t, 5 aa.atfa% afa- 


<*tf««ta W«Ta aia aiata af?ia ajstaT 
aNi faaca aaafaai 

a^laiatcaa stfaai laicatf^fti caaa faata 
faataa atai fc«a ^aif^fa, (atata ai faaia 
raaffa% aatffa a^aica afaai atlc'sca, catat« 
aiaa aaaifa f^aaua ^aa atai afaatca, 
catata ®aaaw fafaaft Watf^ai a%aia, 
catata ai faaafaafa caaawa 'sa a#£a faf 
aaa aH® atc«tf,. catata fa-fafa ai 5^- 
aiaa"»i'i^ caiatatcn aa atai wie, c<>tata ai 
cai^a ata caaata faata 'ffaai ■aaifa facaa 
aita aa afaatia, caafa aa’larata catafua 
ttaatiaia aa faaca, aaattaja ■a’^^ f a[tai- 
aatta, fa^icaa ^atfaa ^««^ua, aaa« aT«ta 
a^Pfcaa a^aai®, aaa« aa^aa fsatantaa caa- 
af<jata, ^atagaaa^c®, feata aatWfatf'aa- 
ai!^a sjaata f« « faf-a® afai«£fa 1 
tai aa ca\®tiaja faaa aca ca, afa alfa® 
atwt ^f*t aataa ai® afaatiaa 1 #taia atai 
® caatafa, atatia classics 

aacaa atfa®j-aatw cat ^waaa’t at® afaatc® 1 
v*ra® 4 rf®®i ^acaa fa^J® 1 ®tai atcaa 
afa‘tr®a acaai aca ai 1 

*‘c®aaU fa a aa: a^aic® 1” 
atcaja 4 fti ft— ®fa ® ®tai 1 caa caa 
afaai atcaa “®ta atcat ata— ®tatc®t atfacaa 
^aata ai ataaa ataj •, ®ta® ®taaft afaai ®tata 
aca»i aca ai 1” aa»: tai aai aca 1 
'Sttiffa fa*i,afa atfacaa:— 

“aatc<^ a«.arafaa aac faatacaacai* 

«ta « aa ftt atcaia faajaasa 1 afa 
alata a^larata faaaa ■< ^ata afH® -atf afaa, 
a^fafa «tarai caa atatcaa caVati caaaa 
afaai ftata aiati aaft< atatca 1 acacaa 
afaa aata aca wca t— 
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“^^^T'BI fw^: 

9«»: 

c?t5« r*r«i r 

[ >(«[, W 5(wt<l1 

's^ftr »i^»i, 

’(•pS 5i«-«9| I ] 

f«"fH ?^ar!iN : — 

“^>19 ^«»i« 

’q?ji xaft 
5t'9»r«’’ 

'STW ^9W ®tJ 

Bfw h?<f nts 

Btw «<t9 

psi»r a«f« 'strsi’i 
'OC^ 

fw 

Jiwfsi Tj« ’iw 

irr«r attf'SW 1” 

C^IT^rt ’t'5, H9? ^9|- 
«Tlwa ^'5, £^f»l*lll ?<>l ^t^f»lij aff^lH 
^•i:ti^ Mwt»w5 »i« >« «i^i3 c*i'l’«r^; ci*? *^ 1*1111 
^t*»T5 ^<” ?^?I1 ?fwtc^l •fl'ItW 4>»%1 
^r*m ?tfv I ‘»T9 f»i«« *i?T^r»i’ '( ’tf?i ^ti'5 
® Sift'S ■vft’8t'«ft StHU5 ) 

^^ail ftf^ ^S|^?W wHl >I"lCf ,C^*f, «H 

'iwn-’rtftsiw 

^fnTC« I ssft CS«ftPI ’iftC'SHj*! j— 

^*1*1 'S^ 'sT't9 ^t<f^ 

’T*l ^5| mutt's C*l? 

^ ^tft w’n •ii’rt 

’CttS ^l*f»lft <MK T" 

C'^T'lft C^TI 

w *rr^ , 9ftft 'in«i*i 


'^ft W»lft ^IflSI 

5i5si '5^ >111 >it« nn 

ftft'i 5i '«m c?T 5 
c^i ^’5 cil»ift «ft r 
'8t»iiftti ft '•^t^ftfft, ft 'sm'si I ft 
ftt»l «l*ff»I^lft^[5| C'ilCIt'ftn ! 

lftBr5|1«l «1Ht<’.«U4 I 

tltCI /I'lolian Lyre <iH ^11 ift^ «ltl9 
It^Tl »lTftC»r ’ll*!] '5T*T Itftsi 

I «tt>iTi«ri ^fta ?5>r3 c'S’i'it ct 

Cl't'I'S s‘tCHftft'5, «itC»ltft^ «I^W I 

'iJti's ifjf We**, lift »nian sift « 

will 

“C5 «1tft osift ftli »l9t5| CSWI 

'«i*’itaf I*®! c^tc»i I «afi >iift 

SW '51, '5t'$ W i91, m '^t11, 

W ^tC’lT»I1 ; C^?1I »t11 

ft?91 St1T9 '^ 111 , 1 WW iftri *ltt*l” 

—'Still ftife Ityron >i|1 
"Roll on tliou deep and mighty blue ocen rt)ll 
'I'en thousand fleets sweep o’er thee in vain." 
’Pft'Sl ittl'S aiH^ll iftli IW H I 

^11t1 “'Blt^l'TCl” lie's?! «S»I 
itti, s«i>»i itii citii itw ^ft -ati ft*ift5ii 
ciift»i 1119” 'eim ’rtfic'sisi :— 

“Slit 'Sll 15W 1tc»t cw p5 '8?1 itsi 
Slffl 'StftC'sft I’w ft Ifftl iffsi ! 

c^'sit tiwi mw, itSitw cuti’Mflc's 

ftlt?»l f*I 'STM I?*! Itltl, 

I'TsitS ^tltl ^ «lftt1 'lltl I 

“ftft ftft »lt«1 ftftftft ^tC»l1 
'Itft 'Stftwft 1IT1 4tft S(ft 1TCT1, 

W11 »It1, ft^si IWI '511 

, ■nwr <511 '•ni^ni I’liti cntitwi 
^Tti iftitci stft 9tci itft «u»n r 
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C^t^tl'S ^t ft ^fiisfl W»re*l f^1*l 

Hiff^ >j« ftar fjfettsi ?.f»nttf*< : - 

*»wi * 1 ?: ^i[ ^ 

Wrt <#(« f%« "tCtfl 'ff«( I 

uti, “srit*? •j'lUt gw '®>J *fw^f»t 
fW lt%« % wife c?ti» aiw«f9( I 
•m^ c«J»ii W<— 

W’^«»i wtfn ^n»rt«f»r, rsitl«t %5»f w? I 

^1 ^f«ll® «fI1 W ^ts(,5tsi PC’! '«ffW 

«’« I 

( ) 

%« 5 tfj |3 mu tjrrif— 

«W5 «i#a f^fii f.»r5 mf® 

iff, 

( r>(f •tfc 5 ) 

<« I ftsi ’ifi 

C4tW5 95m *5r99tCf5» I 

mt ^Wt9 M'r?l5Cf*< : — 

“ftnf ^951 ^919 9919 
99C9 99 9?1 f^«9 '59P9'51 
9f9 9f?t 9tf5Cf 9919 
f9f"t f9f"t 95r9^, 9tf95^ 59r9'>5 
59F9 ® 6 n 9 r 9 % « 9 tC’l 1” 

( 9i'itr9i-'«r^«i ) 

C9St9'S 9919— 

“9W9t 9t«9 99 99 C9’91 9999 

9f5 «91 9t9l99 ^9 ' 
lf99l «t99 9t91 ^t*C9Tf9l9f9 9t9l 
9t^ C919 9(99 C9f9 I* 
f991— “9919 9919 C99 99 9991” t'ejtf'T I 
9991 1— “9tl <«»in;9l9 '5T9 C9999 C9% 

91f ftti 9t9tfW 


99 ns ' 899-^19 
C 99 t 9 «t 99«9 9 t 999 Ca%” 

( >« 9 t»l '9 C 9919 ) I 

^tC 9 t W 9 C 9 r, 9 f 9 t 99 t 9 , 9 « 9 Ff 9 «t 9 
9 ^ 1 % f% 99 tar 9 T 9 9691 9 f 99 ttl 9 'Bt 9 t 9 t 991 
9 lt I 

91991 < 9®91 9^991199 W 9 9 t^f 9 4 r 9 !f «9 
"9919 C 9 9 T (§1 «fff 99 tt 9 91919 ? 99 f»«. 9 f 969 
r«fC 9 Csil 9 f 99 tff I r 9 «l #1919 «« < 819-99 
(I’uie idealistic) 9 f 9 « 1 l #l 9 l 9 9 H 9 I 9 f 9 l 999 I 
C 9 i<lcalistic 9 tr 99 l 9 1 IC 919 95 9 t 9 lC 5 <5191 
9 l 9 S 9 l«fl 9 r 999 — ’J;^ 1 K 94 9 r 991 <a« ^ffll 

»l" 9 % I 9191919 9 f 9 9 f 1 W 9 rt 99 fru >*119919 

9191 91919 9 ? 9 i Britril ni» 5 i 9 r 9 C 9 49 

^1999 m 9 t 9 f 9 9951 9 f 99 lCf, 49 nf 9 - 

99 91 C 5 H 9 91 C 9 lC 9 f 9 9 rt W 91 ? 9 l filftCf t 91991 
« 1999 J nir'f 9 C*t 9 , f 999 , 419 I 19 J 19 , ^ 9 t 9 -’|r 9 
4 lf t 9 f 99 I 9 9 f 99 9 H 9 r 5 C 99 9 f 99 9^19 * 119 - 
6 C 99 991 9 r*l 9 : — 

“f,f 9 C 9151 9 l 9 Wfl f 9 — 

^r 9 C 91 !^ 991*19 9191 — 

C 9 l 9 lf C 919 I 9 C 9 t 9 r 9 — 

C 99 C 9 l 5 l 99(519 9191 -- 
9 C 9 <J_f 9 C 9 l 9 f« 9 — 

^ir 99 91 C 9 C 5 t 9 FfW— 

"fW r 9 C 9 f 9 

95^9199 9 C 91 C 9 t 9 9 tC 9 
99199 9191 ” 

^ 4 t »lir <9 C 4 t 9 9 r 99 « 99 Cn 9 f 99 r 99 C'*t 9 
f 99 l ^ 91*119 9 r 999 9 ? 9 ll 9 I <91991 9 t 9 
*th 5 l«f 99 ” 9 lC 9 t 59 l 9 9191 ff 9 l 9 £ 5^1 9 f 99 I 
* 9 lf 9 , fnfn 99 9 f 69 999 
9119 99919 — 

99 , f 9 f 9 f 9 f 9 9 C 9 — 9 f 99 9959 
f 9(9 69959 — 
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'S^ ^t? 

^rrcJiHi ? 

4t «ir5-4rrjisj «i« 'tft^ 

c^? »rc? '9^Tr’i’»l !” 

^fii^ y fif’F'B c^«5! 

>ii»i^»I w •I*t4t»l1 <«?*> sit? ? 

<»t9^ «(fa cv siTfn ?5«rw 

^ 'Bfwsi srrt :— 

f ’»5tsi s?W4 

C^lSf«»l ?lf«W 

c^ 'BTa 

nfflw i” 

^t«ft»iTu 'SttM? ^«n «rtf?5tc55r 

^t<ft»it3 «flnt '«»«r« ■stti ^t9i ’^r^si 

^U3«( w. H. Yeats ^^arsttc<t9 

'5[fst^Ta f»if^tc«c«5f :— 

“If the civilization of Hcnj^al remains 
unbroken, if that common mind winch as 
one divines runs through all, is nut, as with 
us, broken into a dozen minds that know 
nothincf of each other, somelhinjr (wen of 
what is most subtle in these verses will have 
come in n feio generations to the bc^^ar 
on the roads.” 

In a few j^cnerations 

c?iia <ii’f «at^ '«f*ta '*ftw 

a^fstta a^a 'stta ■*fa- 

c^tai 5t1 T 

4rRai «lf«-^fa«ta 'Btiaa faaa ^fi*it65«i 
^fat'9fis»it>c I atfa^ta «ta 4t^tia ■atsatfl® 
^ I «<nr8i ®afW 'slata •, 


'stiaa 'a5’» ^^iwa ®*ta fs^^a a>ia i fa^a^i, 
"stcaa ^«Ta«i alW's ^fa ^a ffa h«ta at'jtrfia 
atai ’iTtTtw ’aiatj ’araa i 'saa aca aa, 
^ta caa statat «tata i 

euiisstaaJt ^fa«fa «aa ^atai ^atafa 
Piiiilar I 'Stata «t9aai*l ?«aa ^fa Gray, 
“ Ruin seize thee ruthless Kin^ ! 

Cofifnsion on thy banners wait, 

Thoiij^h fanned by C'onqiiest’s crimson wiiij; 
They mt)ck the air with idle state 
Helm moi hauberk’s twisted mail 
Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant ! shall prevail 
To save thy secret soul from nij«htly fears 
h'roin (Cambria’s curse, from C'ambria’s tears.’ 
Dryden, 

“From Harmony, heavenly Harmony 
'rhe Universal frame bej^an. 

W'hen Nature underneath a heap of jarrinj^ 

atoms lay 

And could not heave Injr head. — 

The tuneful voice was heard from hii(h — 
Arise, )'e move than dead ! 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their station leap 
i\nd Music’s power obey.” 

^iNsrfs— i^i ^<>ar4Tc«f? fin 

•»i fvr'8-c'i\?«-^? c>i 

w»l#w ^*1 

^•11 









^1 9tft ^ 

^^'Sw? ^w-wafl 

^'"^I'Btf i '^tt^’i^fl «nn 

iitf^rBCf*i :— 

ctti* »wji *iicH art« c?w ^<f«i*»i feri^ 

'S^f’i c^t«i tf? «rTi« »njt^«t 'jtfjj : 

(l«(tf «tf^'5 *tW, *(5 C*<3J’ttW 

Mftw srtft W swr^TB mn? "I^11C« 
w «t^«tr8 I 
^9 *IH 
'S.f'H I 

•t’rWW «tW5 >(CT «W?'9 f«rtl 

5T?1l I C^»rtw fft f5tcv*f 9t9l 9t5, 

C»I*fTtsil Tenr.yson 49 t9r-C9f9mt9 JI®, Shelly9 
«9*l Bf*! <81919 9«, 9<flar9n’(9 <8191 C*<t»l1 9Ui 
4^91*11 fC»l9 9t9tC*l9 9<5 519t99 ^(9*9, 'SttC'lB 
^999 4f9l9 9tf9C«C« :— 

•4C9St9 999^*^19 99% C9 f?9 
9tf99l 9tl99 <5t9, 99« 9^9 
C9 f99 f^f9t«f99 <599 9Itf991 
4W9C*ICT9 9'B ^tf991^tr991 
WC9 WM f95r9 r*f9f9 I 9^r9‘f 
«9t9 9f9fl<5fB9, 4t9|t9 999 
*1119999 «C9, 99JlCf9 C«nf« 
tfi^<8 9f99 C^fCn > ^f*fT9f-9'*nf« 

9r9 919 <9^f*n^ B"9C9t9 'BtCn 
99-5^-g9rC99 4999 9(TC9 
f9'?W 9r9l«f99 f^9 f 99 l” 
f4 9t9t99 *1l9f-fra I 

4t991 «€|ar9U99 %f«4f9'5T9 *fTf*f9 

9"^9 (9f99tff I 499 <*1919 99r9-C9t9<B 4t9f9 


9f99 I C9l 49191 %9S9 C9t99 9tf9^ 4f99 
«?t99fC« ff «tC9 9ir4rrW. 4f991 41919$ 49 
419^ 41919 3199 9(filC4 4l9t^ 9$9 1 4$t9 

*tir<9 f99l99 4<5[9, 499 9if941 9lf9, 41919 
91914 C9$ 4949199 «f4 4r99 499 '5f94«99 
®9I9 9$91 9r99lt9 t— 

“919 C9C9 49l C9t9 C9 4119 *1119 1 
CWt9 C99 919 99 fBr9 %9tl9 I 
491 9tt9 B’C9 919, C4t9 f9C4 9ff9 B1I 
CB*«f9 f9«f9l9 4Uf 1{9H9 
C9t9 C99 9t9 99 fsfH S91C9 l” 

f441 

“ 91 C 9 r 91 C 91 49 C991 *1tt 

fB9f99 C99 *11l91 
C919 C99 4lt9, ?99 414119 

C4l9tW C9f9l4 C9991 I 

4<91 

“49C49 9tC9t 44 r9fBa '^f9C9 
<55^^ r9fB4 41*1% I 
414 41C9H4 49f'1« 9\999C9 
41^9 <1914 ®9f91 f9 4l9C9 
1(J191C4 <|C9U4 f99f94 B9 B9l*l 
'5f9 B49 9lf9^ 

• * » « « • 

Cl9 9^9 9^9 C9^9 aft 91 
■TO 449 f9< 999 ^f991 
ft|9 9tr9 9lf9 ^11914 99 4<^t91 
4f9 41914 9lf99t 
449 9tl4 <5[f9 45.441 44t^ 

^f9 449 9tf94t I 

49C49 4^9 f«4C9 499 9j|lC4 419119 
4m?l9 419C49 4f9 C9f99tf«C99 I 
“91459 ^99141 9^41 
94 9$5R 9991 99W 1 









Wl’T 4f4C"fl V9 

4f^>n I” 

(<««?— »i«*i) ^ I I) 

cnt ^t>( 3 i 4 jirR ? 

*i^'5, stiftn? ’ll? ^t?ta sia'9 
'«a< ^tuta atfw*t alai 

a%T« ? 

CT “^«Tf fit” a ’Tffat? Hfat *tt^ ^faai »i®i 
wfaf<ft ^tat»t ^t«i «%« atai aw^ atfaa 
’ttrt fa«iaf^a1fe »rattai faratt?, 

'5Hta ®rat« ^aJia »ittatrs 

^fa afTf»ii 'stata ca atfaa, acaa 'srai 

■aaa ^tata ^ra ai'|® ^a< 

“?lt«t«fi|’' a1 Song offerings Jia^ fatfsta 

aw I ^®t9fa ®raa ‘^acaar ’ ‘caaf '« 
t«t®a atftatsi ^fa^i ^faa ^?ata- 

“^ll®t«»fa“ ^aa «tf® ^I'B'a >aafTat®i, 4 ®- 
fa*1, ^a4 fa'^a 4i'fr« faawa tf® 1 
'Btaac^a 2aa«a ®fa aTfaaTf^taa :— 

“^itaR af^wa ^tafaf^f af^ai 1 
^faai atawa ff^^as aatafa :i” 
afa =i :— 

^tata, arai a^ as’ta atwa c®tata 
sal <pfta 'sta, 
waafa ca atata 
^al'9 caiwa aw i 
“wratia ai caa ^fa «i5ta 
•rfata ^aa atca, 
cattatfa ^an aaw ’^*1' 

^tata #faa atia» 1 ” 

av, Haa^twia ^cattaF aetata ^cata 
cafw *j»>w ^ttaa caavttaF I «*itwa 


caa SI ^tata, ^ta ‘ataaa^a’ caa afaai 
^ttfaaic^a i— 

“^taai, c^iaff ®tiaa «<«, ^aai 
c^iafa cavffa aiai 1 
a^ta aftaa at^at firca 

atfaia >acaf 5 ®tai 1 
>aaiai ataaa'^ c^tata, 
cataa aca 
•a a, fata ^a aca, 
an, ca^® ttaa 
^tcai ataaa 
aa fafa aati® 

Jia, afaai ca« a^aa 
^«a-fafaa stai « 

aac®a caftrti at a^ai ‘ttfaata’ a^aata 
asfa caaf atfa « atita aaat afaai ifiti 
arfacaa 1 ^rasa afa afva aai ifsta 
^atfaiaa 1 

a^cta ^ai atatca aiat«?ta 4 ttW cat tat 
•ifaai ^ 1 ^c®ca 5 — 

“ttsta ttfs attaa afa 1 
an ®tt a* afa ; 
a» afa ®caa atct, 
a* afa atai ntct 
a» afa tata atit 
a® afa a® afa r 
tala 'jnai ctan cat caff®— 

“atftai at niaa'BU fnatau 
^fftnj ai atanf? ®tat'j[ at< 
aai ®ai ai faaatt 
a^'jfMatat a «aa atnat 1” 

^tf^— ^an® ^tfnna ®faai fnl ®t*i, 
®rratt® ntfn f?ai atfam ®a'a, f®fa atatl ®®si 
ai c®a, f®fa ttafa 'ttiaw f»a tta f®|t 
acaa 1 



■11^1 nwwn ft’f'T ^m*I ^nn David 41 Psalms ^?l*i ^^51 

Athenaeum fi|f5ntf^il^ i 


iNcflfl f flu nfci ’tife'scf :— 

*lc« WCTCt 

•It^TI C^«l flW 

fin? *iti«t ? 

’Ht*? fjfCT 

sit*n c*itw? ^tw 
« ^’w 

c«t«itf? ’TWtin I 
^W« c^*i ’if’iw ^t<i 
-<»1 ftwn *1111 ?" 

‘tnU'f? SI® 

fwn ^r®n cnw 

®si,c^ *i1 1 

c®® ^9ic^«n 1 

c®t»rt? } 

CWI PllTCl ift, 

c®til 

«(?1, WW’il I 

^t'it® fvn c’li’i 53^c^5ii I 

«t^r> ftRc®- 

«*» I 

“That I want thee, only thee — let my 
heart repeat without end. All desires that 
distract me, day and night, are false and 
empty to the core. 

As the night keeps hidden in its gloom 
the petition for light, even thus in the depth 
of my unconsciousness sings the cry “I want 
thee — I want thee” I 


David <5 'SW ( finitflll >IWJ1 ) 

“As the heart panteth after the water brooks 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; 
When shall I come and appear before God ? 
My tears have been iny meat day and night, 
While they continually say unto me, Where 

is thy God ? ” 

®m5i ?ffar*itc<t« iN««f^ CTf5t»itN I c'r»f- 
4ft f»iw® J- 
"^ft XtsitCTtftft, 

C4 WtlsiSi ®ftStC4Si T 

C®tai 41 4f*Hl 'Btv 
44 ® 4149 at9l f_?t4, 
ft4t&-’l14t‘l C*n 4’t4 4t4 
ly*! ®tf4 5t40( r 

t®Jtfir 4t4 C4t5i 41ft4l9— “41144 F®®? tW4l 
4914 4Tt 

44 ®9® Rudyard Kipling ftft9tl<4, 
“ East is East and and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet ! ” 

49*lar4t4 ft® fir4!flii® ®t9®4rt t?nif4 
4rt9 4I,‘tlf4»ft4 ®14 44I®4 44^4tf®9 f444 

C4ftr5ll4 :— 

*44 Cf 44 ^4^^! 

fKl,444t4, 

44 44 ®t® tWt® 

4*1 44 1^4 I" 



« '« »iwi I ] 




“V’lf ’^I'n ^’01 

iiir f^tr*i «Ti ! 

c*iw« •tNi5 

sfll'S, 

»rr’i9^« I' 
oil 

•tOm ^1 ??tC<r? fenc^tN®! >1^W Mrs. 

Annie Besant “For India’s Uplift” 

How did Italy and how did Germany 
become nations ? By sentiment. T/iat may 
strike you as strange and yet it is not strange 
if you remember that Fhought is the one 
creative power. There was no Italy. There 
was no Germany. But poets sang of 
Fatherland ; authors wrote of the Fatherland 
and at last they sang the nation into birth, 
they sang the Dream into fact.” 

f® ▼fasi «nf« 5^91 ? 

c^ti 5ti5 *rrt3, c®f»ni ^f«r « 

c®tsw ’ll I ff •I’n, 

ff»l*n I t'STf*!? ®«n ’ITftt®’! ; 

aiii f»if<rc®’i i 

»itlw ’I’lai «»tf® ««.’« ^r^wsi, 

W ’Ffslsi’T” I • 

f5»ii^ I '"irtai 

•awn^lar^twa 

awj I wMal ^faa ^r®-®fa«ta 
'^wiB’Tl ^tan 'BT^ 'Stfta caii®’i 

’P^ I 9ft5V, 

’I’ltCTtB’B, Cltfe ^ ca’l® I 

cit> citfe inm^ «»! 


I t^’T’l *tcw CBTiat ^ 

C*l<% ff®'? I f^fj( Hallad 

4^11® ^fuSTlB’l I MC®1 

'0'a “941ar’il'i 'fl® f’lf’tW'i, 

‘^5T®t^r f®Nc®51 sn c®*!?" ®WB 

fsic®? fwstis’l I r«rs> “®U^I9 

’If®® ®t9t« J— 

-^t^^ «t®»i, 5fi7, C99t9l5i 

>l®n ’IBJ®! ff®9 »lfB®, 

Jlf^, ®99t9 ®®91®t9 nft® ®HW ®%® *(tc®, 
®»1® ®ta ®9t®TC9J C’llMS’ll, ®»t51®t9 ^'lC9tt 
®5t®t9I fi|f«H1 Sit'S *11^ >|«9*t9 

JIW I '?®9U ®’t’l ®®®U9J9 ® ^r®®!!*!!* 

®t9W® ®9 I Jl® ®91®119I9 >l«®t*t 

®»lf9’^fe«TC9 ^f.*!® ^f®®r9I, *t«®t9I •ttC®, 

®t«l® ®r9 cn^fil ®f99tc«® I »®1, 

^WSaflBni® ®t9t9 ®<ft«*l ?»l I tfe®t9t, 
«t«®t9I 9’t’l 'fl®'5,9 ftf® %li «, ®9l- 

®tt9J9 ^Sta®*! ttfc® ®f9t91 ®T*I *119 ®1, 

®<t:i ®t9t91 5^91 »((? r ?®9n 

>l®J®t9 ®®t®t9> ®?C® ’1119 ®1 I 

®t9tc®9 >1^9 ®9t I ®^9a itr®#! i 

“®®a®ls? 9® C9f«f®9J^ 

®9i'® ®tc®i aBa*® fafti i” 

®i? 9f9i f®®& ®®IT'®^/ 9f®9i nvtf®, 

C9 ■afs®!® f9®l®l® ®®'®d “Supreme 

beauty, a rare and woiidrniis tliiiij'” 9f*lll ®f9“ 
f®C9 ®9®t®j f®9tc®®, ^®9i a^cara tf® 
®t9]^ fai®® ®fWtB®t ®f99tf® I 

C9®® fwlfi^r®®! ®tflt9®*f ®9i®^® ltf^91 

t'ttwK® sratf®® ®t9i c®i®® »i®® 

®9»l ®f99), ?f9®t® ^U® aurt® ®r99l, ®<H®1 
91 f9f99®T9 

9CT 9f9iftC® nfaSt® ®finl 91919 f9f®® ®t- 
9tW, C9l®*l 9%W9 «tf®«1, 9t®9<t9W ®® 



1 [ Ho, 


«fv C^tH, ft»ItlSl, ?|JlH ItfH 

^HfHVJT) f*i'iFe'e fastis i 
^tHI«ft? ’St.’t ^*1 '««t^?1 

^fni \9 \t 

C>R I 


PBACTICAL BENGALI GBAMMAB, 

By 

VV. S. Milnk I. c. s. 

4*1. 

'^ti ft, >«»i '*f%«i 

I ^w»ii ft®t^ r<iT^, 
ftwwt ^«flf ftftHMf'Sl’l «tf^i ^^wt^sftw? 
HtftHi >«? ains 

I 4fc'8j’f ^w* 

HwwtH 

HTtWHW ’ifti ftftftit'if'iirt? mnl’iift'^in 

HI C^ ’SfHH 'St^tw Hta 

I attl ^t«ft»l1 ’ifttill '«iTW 
’ffimi »ift, »iHf>i, ♦ta’f, «fH« « 

*l?55*ll *(<I9 Ha, 

aftn 'S at^ft hhchFih® 

i»KW«n ®ai H^rfCf i »r<?®, aiff®, c<rHw, 

HH^t ® ftw®ll9 HCH HtWtHI 

1 | 6 « i aiK^ts 'S^.HHWrsI af^n-ar’rfH 8 arcsiH- 
ai‘frt> ft(#H atpsj^ f^HC« Hff 
® -S HHCT? I^Olft 8(?Ht8 atirtH aftHtfsicV 
<8^tH ^Htw> ^ift*'f^<’' • l^uncan 

Forbes ® Beamcs al^ftl 8 ^ 

HHtHlfrHFlJtl Hft® a|»niBarftwHl aj^ft-?® 
'HnKiftl* ^WW Hjtvfli itt® atntH^i 
'BH fttl aiwftt® »i^fl«r»rnr 

Hftw HlHfl H^ftm aifW fw nfiiaR 


’•ftBtHH I HWHl HifH, Hft, ’fffe .'S 

atffB Mb® afu <4 hh c®tH ^ *it?, wtHi 

BIBT? WH HtIHM 

s«! BfBBUBH I Bftw f®, CB CBtH ^BltB 

Hli ®?1 BfS® *11 C®*l, '*TBtB BlHtHI 

«tBtB ®HB ® aiHIP 

a|®| HfilBB *lt8Bl BfttB I 

ft^ft ntCBlBB »KT5 ftftB 

a|f®$« BtSftHl HW 'HHatHIH ® ftft- 

HJBH1 Hft® ft*lttB1, t«B»t 

®tBtB HltHn ft®® HnW BlHt»l1 

Ht®I '8 ftftsB B1 tf®BW h6w M HtHftI 
®«ft3 «I?BT8 at83 ®t9lt5 } <«? tBl 

9T8t»ii ft®if ai^r®? 99 cBB** atrnT- 

8^5, *rCT8 C®H*1 

5SHJBt*1 HBtBHCH ^IBB HI^IB BftBlt ®TBB1 
®tH) ®ft I HftlB, a* Htt*1 HtCH 

HlHt»l1-'0tB1 H^at® ^*(*1 a®8l ftBB 
CH18B 8^® CB, Bl®t®1 ®1BtB a«®tB 

® C®1® C®t® ®«H 

®1{W Str® ®$®B ®f9C9®l ®1HB1 ftinmiB 
tBI ftc^ ®ftt® Hfft .B, ftft BCBtCBtH BB- 
®tCB ft^ft BtWCBB BlT®ai Hti BTHTB1 

®tBtB ftft5®t'itBT9 BCBtHBja '8 'Bft- 

®1a ®r®CB I 

a? acita Bt®t*l1 BtCaiB ®< BJtBn ® atWtB 
ftBB® ftsTB atBTBt aJBH'srr'f, ®ftt®, BB 
HtB ®B) Bftl® HtlB I ft®, a^ *Kft® 

BBTWtPBTB ®tBl ®B1 *I®B*I9 BW | ®Btf»f, ^tB 
B«,ftft«, ®t®T>i «Bt*it< Bta BTtajB Burtu 
®®9tB atw® i— 

> I "^tlBB ® ®CBB ®^* aB< “5«B 

® ®rB a^ Btt®n ®<ft« ®ft^ 

alB«4t® B®1 BiBtl®,— ^«BB ® ®tBB 

Bftt® fiaftSt vn ® wbb ifti ipmi } •'®tb 





W '•W I ] 

ftvf « v'f »ita ’wt?' 

«*r^iS^ «iicT I 
% I “’iC’W ^^*1 « ^c’laftfl' 

CT»(tl^*, ’^tc»n f«Tl? 

^•11 ^tSTtl,— «W ^t<W «?t'B 

«j»tw »»r^, ^^ti- 

Iwtli ff»^f ^'^,— ^’IWt^ 

^^•1 CT'H r >«?«»( SI"*! 

; 

<«t cai^t? art aWi? ^»tsrt ><iT^tw f^it^t^ 
« fs»^^ Jf^I’l, •flS’t '»lt>11 ’f’Jl ’Its 511 1 «ff^9 « 
Bft’s'etsts sif*s*i wi >«s!«ti ^ts's fsiis- 

Wtcs «fWf«H I ’•tS‘1, 'Btsts first fS5tJ <|f3. 

S'fi*! '9 ’»t»|SS ?fsi ’lISw Stc^, CSt 511^ 
^St? S]tSSSM« *tfi|S^5^ <« •^ts«’» 

^Isl I fs^fsis ^»IH?S Slt^SI ’l^lSi'a >11$ 
SKfl', «ff^ SI^SM? ?5tS ''l^ST’t 'fl’It 
^«5r ’Rtst’f 9 St^fS StlS I S'dsr*! 

»iwci (s f’^fif*. apis '« ^8ts »if^8 st«i, '«'«f*i 

'Bt’lts^ ^twtsstl ?P5| StllBCd I 

»tsts^ C'jsj'S stsj c«CT ?5l5 i 
ntststs: sjt^cstf c»i"fj »tsr> afTfst •!») i 

fs^Rt »ltws CS cai%? 99 4? ST»t»l1 

sjtsfsi awast ^faati^st, ^aifaiMa »itw c»iaj 9 
sMij ^«a ’Biatl ^•iiait*i '« fi^'fta i 

^taa, ’Statai fata#, fniTa® »i’?[9tai 
ft’H tfatfrwa «3 p« afwtta afiatwat?- 
ai*t aww fifl an at i ’Statfaai’a W'«f»iaaai*i 
fStaiaa aitai catena atwi aiai aaca «tata 
T# Wa atraai •itc® aa i c*iai « ^ai »tafi 
1^aa-«tiata, facn* pii^a « a^r® ■aa'f^ alS« 
farta ^ifi ‘sai <l! n^a atwj aa 

attwftaf aar 4ai atcaja'e ajaata atai atc^ i 
H«au aaj astai « sttiafav aa 9 ataifaata 
«tarfftv ^f«ai«i ai atfaw, ^atfaaca aw 


aa* 

aw fa^pfa® aSc^ aa-, atwa «tata 
ajt^aa atai a»ta fetaitaa %wc9 tafw 
’aai '8 -atiafaa «tata aa fita « ^ataai 
ataif, aawa a< aitaji >aa< ^«a«ft aarata 
4taia sffaatwa i fs^a f^fa ^aj «tata fita 
>aa<ca >ii4ata af^a aw iiara'® fapataa a 
ar»pa aw aja^8 af«aa tfaaaal aaaa^faa 
^ataaa aiaia ataatwa i >5r aacaa <*ttwfa* 
aat ^ aaa feataaw am 'atat aSatw i fam, 
af^a aa, *aa aa, afai aa 9 awa aai 
'stai 4 a aw i 4? aiaai 4« ca*ll ca, 4a 
■awwa efaa ama aai aa «tw%a catcaa 
aaw cataaaj aa ai i aaa aai atatcaa 4^ 
ajiaawa faaff'^saai a^atw, aaa ar*pa 
aw ^atm ai atfaai, aata «wtaa aaa 
aai fa atia afaa aa, 8tata fSta ■aa’^a « 
a’Cajtan aai ^faa f^a i fnfafaatafacaa at^j- 
ca® 4 a »if^a aw a^jafaa ata, tfatai 4aati» 
’if'aa acaa aai ataia aaja a^atl aaa acawa 
aaa aai aaal aaiajixa ajaai a'lw aa'^ 
aJcaa ai i 4 aici 4? ajtaawa 4aSi aaaa 
aira afaai Taatw i 

4afaca ca^m 4| aata »f*aaa, aafaca 
aiata caaa atm ?tw caa^t 5^ 4al6 aataaa 
faacaaa fa»m alai atca •, f faw 
4afS atar ?fcaa ^twa aai aflc«c5 ;— aaaifaa 

facia ai Collective Noun 4a feltaaW Cita 

"iwai’iau<c»i1a,caaicaatm’», ijpa 
ciWcaa, 4ac cai icaa i^atcf faa tarffa 
icaa aaatali aai atatw i fai 4t naa 
Ufa icaa 4t mc'f atamta ajaata itt i 

ammta a«aic< a«, a a^ icaa f fcsi fafi, 
«mtai a 'Stata 4ac fam, ^mrai a #mta 
^ajifaa ajaaia atw 1 faa art afiai fai icaa 
a«aTc«f fart, ftatai a awa ciita aiafi art i 





CV, »t«tC5 >9 f»lf»C'B 9t«1 «ftc» I ftsifst 

»it«^, 5ii f^*»r ctNsi 

*i*>iti'f t^Jtf’T ■fi’if 5arr<»?^ JKrtt- 

C’H 5ff?5t«*( I 

»itw gnaJiTw '9 ^5r5f*i5 

i%tm ?<<).— (5) ’i^d fl 

sff’J "fflffl c’ti "fc^^ ?lt ?c*i 

C»191 I l«[l l^^aW} — 

^9 '^9 T5 « j|l ^'«5 jn«(t'S*i sd^T I 
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The announcement that the. Secret.iry of Slate has jviven a general 
approval to the scheme for the Dacca University has l)een received with 
universal satisfaction. Our feeling of gratitude towards 11 is K.xcellency 
the Viceroy and his advisers is dee[) and heartfelt and with them W(; 
must include those who framed the schem<! which has met with 
acceptance. 

When we turn to the practical aspc-cis of tlie (piestion we confess 
to feelings of some seriousness, h'or it is a very great task that lies 
before us, and the |)rize of success in such an enterprise is of national 
importance. It is indeed a case of ‘ now or never, now and forever.’ 

On the scheme being first mooted the 1 ).\( ( A Rkvikw pointed out 
that buildings and endowments, though important, do not make a 
University. We cannot by filling up the vacant s[)aces in this onetime 
capital with laboratories and lecture theatres create the necessary spirit. 
It bloweth where it listeth and is connected rather with men than with 
bricks and mortar. I'he scheme is but the beginning and the need is 
for combined and continuing effort, the effort of plenty of good men 
working towards a common end. 

There will nece.>sarily be a short period of delay and i)atience may 
be the first lesson that the new University will have to teach. Every 
one knows that art is long, and architecture has no exemption from the 
rule.. But this perhaps is the easiest side of the problem. There is the 
house not made with hands which takes far more thought, and involves 
far deeper issues. This sort of construction in one sense will never be 
finished. It will be for both present and future; ages to improve and 
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to add, — a task worthy of the best minds that India can produce or 
Europe lend. 

The object is clear to us all. We have to try to enlarge the bounds 
of human knowledge and to keep the highest ideals of study and 
research before us. But research must ever be for the few. For 
the many the University can render what is perhaps a more important 
service. It must be so ordered that those who emerge into active 
life shall be men of sense and stability. Not carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, the prey of the rhetorician of the moment ; 
but such as are able to form an opinion and to stand by it when formed, 
suited by training and inclination to take an active and reasonable part 
in the development of their country. l*olitics commerce, industry, 
the professions, if they are to have a real meaning imply an enlightened 
public, and it is to the Universities that we must look for the supply 
of such citizens. 

There is one aspect of suitability which we are glad to notice 
that the Dacca University takes into careful consideration. Hitherto 
the Indian Student has often started the battle of life with but a slender 
physical outfit. Little attention has been paid to the training of the 
body. I'he change which ought to follow when more careful methods 
prevail will, we feel sure, convince even the most sceptical. We ourselves 
regard the athletic renaissance of Bengal as one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. But hitherto the participation in games has been 
confined to the few. When all are obliged to submit to suitable 
training there must follow a greatly strengthened vitality; the force 
and vigour of the graduates who are educated here ought to prove in 
this difficult climate a valuable national asset. 

An idea has, we fear, occasionally floated in the minds of the Edu- 
cationalists of Calcutta, they have^ of course been much too polite to 
give it e^epression, that the adoption of the Dacca scheme would in 
sonie mysterious way injure the interests of their own great city. But 
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a moment’s rellection, especially if incluf^ecl in away froin the impulses 
and influences of the metropolis, will shew that the contrary is the case. 
If vve of Dacca arc by any happy chance able to hold up a higher 
ideal, there will not be wanting powerful and eloquent voices in Calcutta 
to urge her on the same path. Some of our friends by the Uooghli 
must beware lest they fall into a kind of educational Calvinism and 
limit the powers and intentions of those above them. After all, expe- 
rience has surely shewn that Calcutta generally gets what she asks for ; 
sometimes perhaps even a little more. And if in days gone by we 
have occasionally credited the good lady of College Square with 
feelings of a some what novercal nature, we are now sure that she 
rejoices with us and listens even to the crowings of the luovhorn infant 
with truly maternal sentiments. 

The simplest words that we can use r(?garding thc! task of the new 
University will slievv how absolutely lurcessary it is that from tlie 
beginning it should enjoy the support and confidence of its special 
constituency, the public of Kastern Bengal. Without that nothing 
stable, nothing national in the best sense can be achieved, for Univer- 
sities after all, are made not only for the peopki but by the people, 
ultimately. It is their University, and if they wiil do all in their power 
to help and encourage it, with the aid of the wise generosity of the 
Government, the future can be safely left to take care of itself. 


We are glad this month to present our readers with the portrait 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee tlie Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
and one of the representative men of Bengal. We all know how 
prominent a part he has taken in all Educational movements of the 
past few years and how difficult it is to think of Calcutta Uuiversity 
without his familiar figure rising before our eyes. It is not for us to 
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speak of his fame as a lawyer ; we know him only as the spokesman of 
his University, the defender of what he considers to be her true interests 
and the kindly patron of all forms of intellectual effort. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee is a man of very varied ability and we hope that he will long 
be spared to encourage all those causes which are so dear to his heart. 
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NEW UNIVERSITIES 

A paper read before the Dacca 
Educational Society. 


The Qther day when I mentioned the 
possibility of our havinf^ a ineetinij of 
this Society to one of its most dis- 
tinguished ornaments I was met with 
the knockdown argument that the 
Society was dead and buried. The 
inference being that every member had 
Jong since told every other member 
all that he knew about everything, 
and probably done so more than 
once. • One has to be very cautious 
ill arguing with a Rai Bahadur, as some 
experience has taught me, and hence 
I reserved my defence, so to speak. 
Here, stimulated by the sheltering and 
sympathetic presence of my colleagues, 


with my foot firmly planted on what 
I may fairly call my native heath, I 
may venture on a word of apology 
I still feel the need of a Society such as 
this and feel it more abundantly than 
ever. We want some opportunity of 
c.Kchanging and possibly of forming 
our views upon educational matters. 
We want, as Boswell would say, to be 
tossed and gored a little n»nv and again 
indeed wc arc apt to resemble the ox 
in his more useful but less interesting 
occupations. We tread the old path 
and pull the old cart and never think 
of tossing or goring any one excepting 
perhaps those who are fortunate 
enough to be our pupils. And yet the 
times are full of interest. The .school- 
master is abroad, in more sen.ses than 
one. It seems but yesterday when we 
were, like history, repeating ourselves, 
and it looked as if wc were likely to do 
so till the end of the chajitcr. Today 
we are Pioneers ! We are the embattled 
farmers who ‘fire the shot heard round 
the world ' or anyhow partly round it. 
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No more, but oh how much 
To be the first to touch 
The veriest azure hem 
Of that majestic robe ! 

We stand on Mount Pisgah and look, at 
all events into the promised land. We 
hear of great changes coming, changes 
in Primary Education, changes in 
secondary Education, changes in Higher 
Education. A Royal Commission is 
sitting which is going to give, or which 
at least we hope is going to give, some 
of us a large salary and a motor car^ 
and another committee has been gently 
moving in our midst with equally 
benevolent intentions. 

So the little one seems in a fair way 
to become a thousand. . We are to 
be history-makers, Empire-builders, 
possibly members of Council, not iin- 
probably Vice-Chancellors. With all 
such matters and with what such 
exciting symptoms denote this little 
society surely may occupy itself. I 
hope that it will continue to do so until 
it is absorbed into some still more 
eminent institution of which it may be 
regarded as the humble type or symbol. 

The reader of a paper on such an 
occasion ought to sacrifice himself in 
the interest of his brethren. It would 
be. stepping beneath the dignity of 
history to suggest that he should make 
an Aunt Sally of himself. Altrui^ic 
devotion must stop somewhere. But 
he may well try by some waving of his 
mental arms to make a target or two. 
He must be prepared for the arrows 


that are shot from Armenitollah and 
he must expect the onslaught of the 
Macedonian phalanx which marches out 
from Jagannath. Be it so. 

The first thing that I wish to bring 
before you, probably you have all been 
thinking about it a good deal of late, 
is the widespread character of this 
new movement which we see surging 
around us. People have always been 
saying how important we are. Some 
of us, like myself, have agreed with 
them, others have thought that possibly 
it was only one of the many ways in 
which people who want something else 
are told to be content with what they 
have got. But now it really looks as 
though there was something in it all. 
I have heard rumours of about seven 
new projects for universities. I had 
almost said rumblings rather than 
rumours as I have been chained to the 
chariot wheels of two of them. Most 
of them have got to the paper stage 
and three at least have framed some sort 
of constitution, suggested or published. 

This is certainly a very extraordinary 
fact. The provision which the wisdom 
of the past had handed down to us, 
the idea of a university of a certain 
kind which was to do for a province, 
has been pronounced insufficient ; and 
so much so that in the twinkling of 
an eye the number is to be more than 
doubled. We were brought up under 
the notion that Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and Lahore were 
our sacred five, and it any one dk) not 
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quite fit into this procrustean bed he 
must be affiliated till he did. This 
explains the strange position of the 
Central Provinces. Sometimes too 
about the beginning of the epoch when 
cyclones are to be expected in the Hay 
you will see two pale but determined 
graduates going aboard a steamer in 
the Kidderpore Docks. They arc often 
sadly seasick ; but I have heard that 
they explain to their weeping relatives 
on the shore, that these uncomfortable 
sensations are more than counter- 
balanced by the knowledge that they are 
conveying the soft effulgence of Univer- 
sity life and thought from the genera- 
ting station in College Square to a 
grateful but benighted Hurma. This 
annual tragedy will now cease for ever 
and Rangoon will have like other 
equally fortunate centres her own Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Universities are certainly not cheap 
to-day ; but they arc plentiful and we 
must watch carefully lest we place them 
wrongly : I should be very sorry to sec 
two for instance in Calcutta. And 
here somewhat late in the day I put 
up'my first target arid ask for light on 
this important question. How many 
universities does India want and where 
can they best be placed ? 

The troublespme question of Sectarian 
Universities comes next in order ; for 
when one gets to close quarters in this 
business, controversy simply boils around 
one. I have always been a sort of 
conservative democrat or democratic 


conservative and hence I have a passion 
for letting other people make mistakes, 
provided a sufficient number will learn 
wisdom by making them ; and provided 
the cost is not too high. After all more 
is learned by failure than by success ; 
in this world in any case. And yet on 
the other hand, I am very unwilling 
to think as most people seem to* 
think that what answers qretty well 
in the West will answer very well in 
the ICast. liesides we talk rather too 
freely about Western ideas. Somewhat 
as though there was a fixed body of 
dogma which every Knglishman brought 
to India in his trunk and of which he 
baled out (the metaphor is a little 
mixed) just as much as he thought the 
case required, or possibly just as much 
as the patient would stand. Unfortunate- 
ly we are not all Macaulays ; we are 
not even like Sir George Jessel who 
used to say that “he might be wrong but 
that he was never in doubt.” No ! most 
of us arc sadly conscious how little is 
‘of faith’ in the West. How small the 
amount that is fixed 1 How much that 
is attacked ! One of the wisest of the 
Westerns and at the same time one of 
the most modest, speaks of his efforts 
to investigate the history of religion as 
those of one who is merely ‘ dragging 
the guns into position ; they have hardly 
yet begun to speak. Reconstruction is 
reserved for other hands perhaps for 
other and happier ages.* If this be the 
right spirit it requires some courage to 
dogmatise and one is often tempted to 
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take refuge in those dreamy regions 
where everybody may be right. 

Hence when I am asked what I think 
about Sectarian Universities I always 
answer now that 1 would much rather 
hear what the gentleman who asks the 
question has to say. And as he gen^irally 
wishes to tell me we are both pleased. 
May it be so to night ! Let this then 
be my second target. 

The form which an Indian University 
has taken is a matter of history. We 
all know the Pilgrim Fathers by sight 
and we all regard Macaulay, rather 
unjustly, as having been still the 
Captain of the Educational Mayflower. 
Still the system supplied a machinery. 
People got used to it and indeed got 
rather proud of it ; not altogether 
without reason. But in any case the 
first responsibility rests on us English. 
We were in a kind of examinational 
period ourselves just then, rather by 
way of reaction from a certain amount 
of eighteenth century slackness. The 
idol of that day was apt to be a some- 
what bloodless and second class re- 
presentation of Grote and Mill. The 
young man who was very useful in the 
office during the day and who read all 
sorts of things about metaphysics and 
mathematics by the aid of the midnight 
oil. I dont know that he really did 
exist as much as we think ; no c(oubt 
cheerfulness, as the friend of Dr Johnson 
said, would keep breaking in and preven- 
ting him from attaining perfection. 

Still the idea was there. With much 


good in it, but rather more useful a 
course of treatment for one whose 
education had been neglected than as 
a basis on which to found a broad and 
liberal culture. What the Indian really 
wanted was some thing that would help 
him to live usefully and to enjoy his 
life. What he got was something rather 
different. 

I am far from saying that all was 
wrong. I merely say that it might have 
been better, which is a tolerably safe 
statement about almost any thing 
human. But in any case the old 
University system is one which requires 
the addition of a very effective method 
of teaching if what is good in the 
student is to be drawn out, and if he is 
to remain a student in years to come. 

Now tbe new form we have before us 
in the Dacca Report and the sugges- 
tions which have grouped themselves 
round it. In all that there is by way of 
constructive contribution we notice 
one element of the highest importance. 
It is not new and it wears various 
dresses. Such a mechanism must be 
created that all the influences which 
tell for good upon a man must operate 
naturally and easily, for the most part 
unconsciously. The student must be 
one of a community in which all are 
learning lessons and in which all are 
learning the most important lessons. 
The class room, the boarding house, 
the dining hall, the societies, the playing 
field, all must have their share. And 
opportnnity must be found,' though 
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not too much opportunity, for that 
communion of man, with man the 
meaning of which Carlyle first learnt in 
his intercourse with Edward Irving. 

Now the third question which I here 
leave with you is : what form of Univer- 
sity subserves these great ends best ; 

We may be certain of one thing. We 
are in for a great increase in the 
numbers of the teaching profession. I 
mean in our branch of it. It would 
be disrespectful of me to say that 
we shall have to be more efficient, but 
we shall certainly have to be more 
active. In some of us experience 
has done its work so well that we regard 
every new task with considerable sus- 
picion. I am not sure that I do not 
myself belong to this respectable 
minority. Others arc simply spoiling 
for the fight and in their hands the 
future will mainly lie. Each will no 
doubt have his niche whether he gets 
the motor car or not. 

But returning to this question of 
numbers. We form the old guard ; 
we make a very admirable and solid 
basis for any new undertaking : but 
we wont do. I mean that there are not 
enough of us to go round or anything 
like it. Now what is to be done ? There 
js to be sure excellent, I may say regal 
authority for the time-honoured principle 
that any man is good enough for any 
post he can get. It*s comforting of 
course to think so, but with all humility 
I doubt it. The new Universities will 
want not only the men who can 


get posts but men who will possess 
great and not universal qualities. The 
late Bishop Temple on one occasion 
in reply to a remark which implied 
that the clergy were capable of consi- 
derable improvement said that no 
doubt such was the case but that it was 
also to be remembered that there were 
only the laity to draw from. The ut- 
most exertions of the most active 
recruiting agencies will secure men and 
not angels though many of us may 
at first sight be mistaken for the 
latter. 

So now I come to my next question. 
Whence are the Professors, the men who 
will carry out these schemes to come ? 
Or to put the matter in another shape, 
one which will probably appear more 
practical to some of us : are the 
prospects of the service sufficient to 
encourage good men to join it in 
large numbers ? Here is my fourth 
conundrum. 

As I proceed with this paper I am 
reminded of a walk I once took by 
night in a vast old deserted Mahome- 
dan graveyard. Every here and there 
I am brought up short by finding my- 
self on the edge of a deep black hole 
whose size and depth I can only dimly 
make out. Such are the questions 
on which I rudely stumble and which 
I expect yon to illuminate for me. 
Not that education, above all University 
education in India in any way suggests 
the silence of the tomb. Much other- 
wise i But it has its surprises and it 
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certainly has its mysteries. Let us not 
lose heart. “ If hopes were dupes fears 
may be liars.” And so we reach the 
corpus of one subject, that without which 
we should all be mere sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. I mean the student. 
How innumerable are the problems 
which he raises and which he always 
will raise to the end of time. Bold 
would he be who would face than all ; 
but I am sure that you will solve two 
which I will lay before you. 

What is to be the qualification of the 
ideal student f What is to be his 
wedding garment ? Is he to pass a 
matriculation ? Or is he to take the 
school final and shoot an avalanche 
of records as to his long-buried past 
upon an astonished Vice-Chancellor. 
Or again is he, so to speak, to take the 
Kingdom of Heaven by violence and 
come simply because he wants to come 
and means to stay ? My official mind 
gasps and stares at the last possibility 
and yet it has been a possibility ? 

My second problem in this connec- 
tion will go. deeper and will touch what 
we may call fundamentals. Is a 
University education so desirable for 
all sorts and conditions of men as we 
sometimes think ? There were brave 
men we know before Agamemnon and 
we believe though with greater diffi- 
culty that there were wise ones before 
the foundation of our own particular 
alma mater ; but no doubt we are all 
apt to confine the hope of glory to 
those who have attended the means of 


of grace, and to deny much virtue to 
him whom we style the irregular 
student.” The strident and mechanical 
rigidity of much in modern education 
have much to answer for here. Many 
feel with the Laureate. “Yea as the Earth 
grows older. Her grace and beanty 
moulder” and they connect grace and 
beauty with the environment in which 
they noiirised their youth, sublime or 
otherwise. But all this is not exactly 
what I mean. Will a. University training 
be regarded in the future as the neces- 
sary passport to success in active life ? 
What effect will the coming improve- 
la^ent in secondary education have upon 
tbe demand for University education, 
aiid for the particular kind of Univer- 
sity education which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in India. For the best type of 
such training we are certain there will 
no doubt be a demand equal to the 
supply. 

I have asked several questions. If I 
were more comely I might compare 
myself with the Queen of Sheba and 
when I reflect on the wisdom of my 
audience I am still tempted to do so. 
And yet I have kept fairly clear of 
details, I have not touched many im- 
portant matters such as the complete 
separation or otherwise of honours from 
pass men, and I have with greater 
discretion than valour avoided that 
thorny jungle known to the initiated 
as Examination by compartments. 

But I must in conclusion hurl one 
more apple at. the feet of my patient 
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hearers. There are as we often say 
two ludias. The first I may call the 
India on paper, the India of reports and 
projects, the India of our dreams. It 
is a beautiful c )untry full of fertile fields 
and stately cities. The inhabitants of 
this country are, most of them, well 
educated prosperous citizens, taking 
an actiN/e part in the Government of 
their country and the improvement of 
their neij^hbours. At regular and con- 
venient intervals, to use official lan- 
guage, we see the dignified towers and 
shapely domes which to the instructed 
eye are the outward and visible signs 
of the University hope and ambition 
that are pulsing within. In this fair 
land the Architect and the Sanitary 
Engineer have had full scope for tlieir 
useful activities, and a free and en- 
lightened press tells everybody all about 
it every morning. 

Such is the picture which rises before 
our eyes. And then there is the other 
India — the real India. Not a bad place 
by any means, but not quite like what 
I have been talking about. There is or 
seems to be a great gulf fixed. Now 
is that gulf to be bridged ? Is the 
Indian Renaissance to be a reality or 
is the new era to be an era of things 
which only half carry out our anticipa- 
tions ? 

It is comforting to believe that the 
answer depends not wholly or even 
largely upon ourselves. It depends 
firstly and chiefly upon India. If India 
wishes for, values, and supports, a good 


system of education she will get it. 
But if she prefers the , easy and the 
cheap and the shallow she will probably 
get that instead. Our function however 
is none the less a very important one. 
Now are we ambassadors. We have 
to persuade men, to hold up a standard, 
to shew what can be done, to be not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
Here however I am beginning to answer 
questions, and that is a sign that I 
must draw to a close. 

W. A. J. Arch BOLD. 


A VISIT TO THE ART SECTION 
OP THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 


It may not be generally known that 
in the Indian Museum this country 
possesses an institution which, in spite 
of some structural disadvantages, is 
ideal in its constitutional arrangements. 
Those who were responsible for its 
original foundation realized from the 
first that fundamental principle of 
knowledge that all the sciences and 
all the arts are correlated ; that the 
separation of collections illustrative of 
the arts from those illustrative of the 
sciences, and their treatment as if 
belonging to a wholly different sphere 
is purely arbitrary. Modern examples 
of the successful observance of this 
rule may be found in those logically 
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designed institutions which have recently 
been foqnded in the United States of 
America, such as thi Natijnil Museum 
at Washington anJ the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg. The British 
Museum for unsurmountable rea sons 
had to discard this principle some years 
ago, and the student of museums can 
never fail to regret that its collections 
are now allocated to two separate 
institutions — an arrangement which, in 
a measure, has destroyed the ideal 
relationship of its former state. 

From its inauguration, however, the 
Indian Museum undertook to cover as 
far as possible the whole field of human 
knowledge and has consistently kept 
to this programme. Its founders en- 
deavoured to make provision in the one 
institution for collections illustrating all 
the different branches of science and 
art, so that these mignt be placed in 
such order and juxtaposition that their 
mutual relation might be apparent, and 
that the resources of each might be 
brought to bear upon the elucidation 
of the others. 

In fulfilment of this plan the Indian 
Museum now finds itself well in line 
with the most up-to-date institutions of 
modern times. The entire area of its 
learning has been resolved into a number 
of broad divisions, and these now 
constitute the 5 great departments of the 
Museum. They are Geology, Zoology 
and Anthropology, Art, Archaeology, 
and Industry, and it is one of these 
departments, namely Art^ which is the 


subject of my lecture this evening. 

This department, as already indicated, 
is an integral part of the Museum as a 
whole, but at the same lime forms a 
self-contained section by itself, and is 
therefore officially designated the Art 
section. Its collections arc located in 
two adjacent courts on the first floor of 
the newly-built south wing. To reach 
it the visitor enters the Museum build- 
ing by the main entrance, passes 
upstairs through the reptile courts and 
from here, through a doorway, gains 
access to the galleries of art. 

The general arrangements of the art 
collections may now be explained. 
Here it seems necessary to remark 
that the question of classification in all 
art museums has ever been a difficult 
one : but the balance of expert opinion 
has usually been in favour of grouping 
by industries, on the grounds that 
students would thus obtain greater 
facilities for their researches, and the 
general public would be able more 
readily to understand the character of 
the arts represented. 

With this object in view the collec- 
tions in this section have been Arranged 
primarily into three main classes (i) 
Textiles (2) Metal, wood, ceramics &c., 
and (3) Pictures. These three classes 
have again been resolved into subdivi- 
''sions, as for example the Textile class, 
which has been separated into (a) those 
articles decorated in the loom, such as 
flowered muslins and brocades, and (b) 
those lyhi^h js^re ornamented after the^ 
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leave the loom, such as embroideries 
and cotton prints. 

Within this classification the aim has 
been to observe such methods of subsi- 
diary grouping as may render the collec- 
tions both useful to the student and 
intelligible, to the general public. These 
methods necessarily vary somewhat in 
the different classes, but as a rule may 
be described in their order (a) process 
or technical, subdivision of the craft ; 
(b) historical, by date ; (c) local, by 
country of manufacture. 

In explaining this system of arrange- 
ment one cannot be unconscious of the 
fact that even in this matter there can 
be two points of view : I refer to the 
Eastern and Western. For instance all 
over the Hast, Calligraphy is considered 
a fine art, and in China the penman who 
can write elegantly in sweeping lines 
with a flowing brush is ranked above 
the artist. In the same way the khush 
or “ pleasing writer ” of India has 
always been regarded as a great 
craftsman. To fall in with this aspect 
of oriental art therefore it is apparent 
that calligraphy should find a suitable 
place in our classification. 

Further, it is obvious that in dealing 
with a complex assemblage of objects, 
there must naturally be found some 
examples in -which the leading principle 
of arrangement cannot strictly be 
followed ; and some examples in which 
a certain overlapping of the various 
classes is bound to occur. Where, 
however, any given object illustrates in 


itself more than one process or craft 
the object has been allocated so far as 
possible to the class which appeared 
to have the stronger claim to it, either 
as offering a fuller illustration of the 
craft, or as filling a gap in the sequence 
of the arrangement. By these various 
means it is believed that this section 
represents something approaching a 
a systematic survey of the arts of 
India, and should form a means of 
instruction to all classes of people. 

We will now proceed to examine 
the collection more it detail, but as it 
consists of some ten thousand different 
exhibits, I propose to call your attention 
to a selected few which either have 
some special interest, or illustrate some 
particular branch of our object. 

The main class which first meets the 
eye on entering the court is that of 
Textiles. These occupy the cases in 
the whole of the northern half of the 
principal gallery, the subdivison of 
of fabrics decorated in the loom being 
exhibited on one side, while those 
subsequently treated lie on the other. 
We may take up the latter subdivision 
first as it is well represented in the 
entire .series of frames on our right. 
Broadly, this particular division 
resolves itself into wax-cloth and wax 
printing. Tie-dyeing, and cotton print- 
ing, and every form of embroidery. 
Some of the most interesting of these 
may be referred to in detail. 

The dexterous manipulation of his 
crude tools and materials by the 
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Peshawari in the production of what is 
commpnly known as “ Afridi wax cloth” 
is remarkable, and no description 
can convey his wonderful “sleight of 
hand” when wielding the iron style and 
“ treacly rogan^ or mixture, to obtain 
his effects. But many good examples 
of his work displayed in the first frame 
on the right will show what artistic 
results this frontier artist can achieve. 

Near to these Afridi wax-cloth 
specimens, several other artistic indus- 
tries are represented in which the use 
of wax plays an important part in their 
production. Probably one of the most 
interesting of these is that in which 
the pattern is obtained by stopping out 
different portions of the design by 
means of a wax resist. The process 
is too complicated to describe in the 
time at my disposal, but the specimen 
shown from Masulipatam will indicate 
what rich and elaborate eflects may be 
obtained in this manner. The art is 
essentially one of Southern India, but 
it is nowhere carried to such a degree 
of excellence as in the distant island of 
Java. History is still vague as to 
whether the early Javanese were 
emigrants from Southern India or 
from Katiawar. May it not be a small 
link in the chain of evidence in support 
of the Southern India tradition that 
the people of the South of the penin"^ 
sula and the Javanese are both experts 
jn the same peculiar craft. For those 
who are attracted by this subject I 
hJlve brought a complete series of 


examples illustrating the different 
stages of this wax proeess which may 
be examined later. 

Near this collection is exhibited a 
series of cottons treated by a decorative 
process known as ‘tiedyeing.” As a 
process it is probably one of the most 
interesting we have in India, and one 
that exhibits most plainly the patient 
character of the Indian workman. It 
will be seen that the pattern must 
necessarily on account of the method 
employed consist of a series of small 
dots or circles. One would naturally 
assume that a design worked out by 
means of this one circular element 
would not be capable of much elabora- 
tion ; that the limitations imposed upon 
him would restrict the workman to 
simple scrolls and geometrical forms. 
But the reverse is often the case, as 
many of these fabrics depict intricate 
borders of elephants and cavaliers, 
chariots and horses, musicians and 
dancing girls, all drawn in outlines 
formed by a series of innumerable small 
dots. However, the method adopted 
by the dyer to secure this effect is the 
most astonishing part of this industry, 
as each minute dot is obtained by the 
fabric being tied up into a knot by 
means of a thread. When this part of 
the process is complete that is the 
fabric being tied up into some thousands 
of knots — it is put into the dye-pot. 
The knots bound up tightly with the 
thread resist the action of the dye, and 
ultimately when the colouring process 
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is complete, this thread is removed 
revealing a small white undyed spot, 
the thousands of which are so arranged 
as to produce the desired pattern. No 
description can do justice to this process, 
which, regarded in any light, is possibly 
one of the most remarkable on record. 
The art is an extensive one and is 
found in most of the bazzars of India, 
but its original home was undoubtedly 
Rajputana, where some of the most 
elaborate tie-dyed fabrics are manufac- 
tured. 

The story of this art has an interesting 
sequel. It has been explained that the 
article is a cotton cloth, and the pattern 
appears as white spots on a red ground. 
The association of this species of fabrics 
with a machine-made production in 
England, used by the British workmen, 
may seem remote, but nevertheless it 
exists. What is referred to is the well- 
known red and white spotted handker- 
chief often seen in the hands of ICnglish 
labourer or navvy, called the “bandana.** 
The explanation of the similarity is as 
follows. Years ago numbers of Raj- 
putana coolies emigrated to Jamaica, 
taking with them their tie-dyed shawls 
and turbans. Specimens of these fabrics 
eventually found their way to England, 
where, owing to a demand these spotted 
patterns were reproduced in the mills 
of Manchester. Later the same style 
of design with certain modifications was 
introduced by the Lanca.shire munufac- 
turers into common articles of English 
use, hence the bandana ’* handkerchief. 


from the Hindustani word “ bandna ’’ 
to tie. Incidentally the art in an 
exactly similar form is carried on in 
Japan where it is also called bandana 
work, the name thus indicating without 
a doubt that it essentially originated in 
India. For those who wish to pursue 
still further the technical aspect of any 
of these artistic handicrafts, a visit to 
the adjacent section devoted to industries 
is recommended, as all the tools, appa- 
ratus, and materials used in these 
processes, togethtr with a full and 
detailed description, will be found most 
systematically presented in that depart- 
ment. It is believed that few studies 
can give a better insight into the life 
of the working classes of India than an 
investigation of their indigenous indus- 
tries and methods of manufacture. 

But it may be argued that these 
particular handicrafts are more interest- 
ing than artistic, so it may be as well 
to proceed at once into the great field 
of Indian embroideries, a fairly repre- 
sentative series of which will be found 
in the adjacent frames. As a great 
authority has said of Indian art as a 
whole, so the same sentiment attache.s 
to its embroidery. It has a character, 
what is popularly called an atmosphere, 
of its own. It possesses an individua- 
lity, a special fundamental quality 
which does not permit of a comparison 
with the same handicraft in other coun- 
tries. It stands in a class by itself, and 
a study of the specimens of embroidery 
in the Museum collection will go far 
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towards bearing out this view of the art. 
What could be richer and more expres- 
sive of the country of its manufacture 
than the Kashmiri embroidered shawl 
with its golds and greens intermingled 
in such a fantasy of forms. Or take 
another, a local form of the art, a 
Kasida ” from Dacca, remarkable not 
so much no account of its colour, but 
for the rich pattern of chain stitch with 
which the ground is ornamented. These 
articles have been for many years the 
product of Dacca, while the principal 
market for the output has been among 
the Arabs of the Persian Gulf, nearly 
three thousand miles away, one of those 
industrial puzzles which seem to have 
no explanation. Dacca, by the bye, 
has another of these riddles in her 
midst in the local industry of carved sea 
shells. These shells are procured in 
their natural state from Ceylon and 
brought all the way to Bengal, a jour- 
ney of fifteen hundred miles, to be 
carved into rings and bangles by the 
Dacca craftsmen. 

I propose to pass a few more charac- 
teristic examples of embroidery before 
you and then to give you some idea of 
the development of the patterns by a 
reference to one of the simple domestic 
arts of the country. The art referred 
to is the well known one of the 
Phulkari work of the Punjab. An 
inspection of a number of Phulkaries 
would ordinarily give one the impression 
that beautiful as they may be in colour, 
and simple and unaflected as they 


appear in design, they do not, on the 
surface, show much variety in their 
patterns. The stitch is an ordinary 
darn stitch executed in floss silk, which 
it might be presumed would not lend 
itself to many combinations. But let 
me show you a few of these patterns 
together with their picturesque names 
This is the sanz bag or garden of 
cypress tress. This is the jura chuhara 
or double date. This sitta or car of 
corn. The Kun khajura or centipede. 
The chantna kali a fibrin of necklace 
each piece of which is supposed to 
resemble, the unblown fl )wers of the 
chamna. The list may be considerably 
prolonged as these traditional elements 
are numerous, but we may complete it 
with one that is obviously of recent intro- 
duction, the rel ghari or railway train. 

With regard to colour, which 
unfortunately one cannot introduce in 
the sHdes,'the scheme of hues employed 
in Indian embroidery seems to be 
founded on a special key of its own. 
The juxtaposit'on of, say, scarlet and 
majenta— a common indigenous combi- 
nation— -appears to have some not 
remote relationship to the chords of 
Indian music — in fact the two arts are 
evolved on somewhat similar lines, each 
having been developed in its own 
peculiar manner. This is too deep and 
expansive a subject to dwell on here, 
but at the same time it has a bearing 
on the Art Section collections, as a 
series of examples illustrating visualised 
music” are to be seen in the picture 
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gallery, colour and music being closely 
related in the Indian mind. I have 
however, dealt with this fascinating 
.subject more fully eles where. 

The following may indicate that 
even a mere introduction to Indian 
embroideries wjuld occupy much time 
so we may proceed to the other great 
subdivision of textiles, namely those 
decorated in the loom. Chief among 
these are the kinkhohs ^ — those cloths 
of gold for which India has long been 
so famom. The origin of the word 
is popularly supposed to be kam khwab 
or little dream, and there is no doubt 
that some of these gold brocades are 
positive dreams in their effect. Surat 
and Benares arc the principal places 
of manuficture, and the museum 
possesses excellent examples from 
both these centres. The Surati pattern 
is usually simpler than that of Benares 
and is generally more open in its com- 
position than the closely designed 
decorations of the latter. Examples 
of both are shewn to indicate the chief 
characteristics of each. The kinkhobs 
of Benares are probably the most 
artistic in design, a favourite element 
being conventionalized poppy plant, 
as the opium poppy is extensively 
cultivated in that locality. This is a 
design peculiarly Indian in its 
treatment, a native repeating pattern 
of Krishna and cows which needs no 
explanation. The next is a beautiful 
scheme of colour which on account of 
the delicacy of its hues does not come 


out well in monochrome. It is a sari, 
one of a pair, tin: property of a poor 
man who desired to raise money on 
these family possessions. Failing to 
achieve his object, he burnt the fellow 
to this sari, for the small pinch of pure 
gold which he knew would be left 
among its ashes. I am led to understand 
that this is not by any means an 
isolated case of destruction of gold- 
woven fabrics for this purpose. 

Of the other methods of textile 
dc .'oration located on this side of the 
collection of fabrics, mention may be 
made of the brocades of Berhampur 
near Murshidabad, and the woven 
Kashinere shawl. The former products 
of the looms of Bengal have a character 
which is singularly their own, and 
although from an academic point of 
vciw the details of the designs used 
may appear somewhat ordinary, the 
general effect of these brocaded* is 
decidedly artistic. The one illustrated 
is a rich example of these brocades, 
and is, to all intents and purposes, a 
design of mediaeval character. But 
one rcapeating element, although it 
falls in harmoniously with the rest of 
the pattern, is to my mind strongly 
impregnated with modern materialism. 
It seems to represent a portion of a 
railway train or .something very much 
of that nature, and if .so it is another 
instance of that genius of the workman 
to cause everything he assimilates to 
assume the distinctive expression of 
Indian Art. 
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From the brocades one may proceed 
to the cases containing the Kashmir 
woven shawls, probably the best known 
of all the products of the Indian weaver. 
These shawls are of two entirely differ- 
ent kinds, th jss which are woven and 
those which are embroidered, and it is 
the former, or what is ordinarily 
considered the higher form of this art 
with which we are now immediately 
concerned. Many of these shawls 
are now not the work of the Kashmir 
looms, but were made in various places 
in the plains of India, notably at 
Amritsar, Benares, and Lucknow. 
This is due to the great famine of 1877, 
when only two fifths of the inhabitants 
of the valley survived this terrible 
calamity. The weavers specially were 
scattered and subsequently started 
manufacturing these shawls at places 
in the Punjab and Hindustan. 
Undoubtedly the best Kashmere shawls 
date from the time previous to this 
dispersal of the weavers, and the old 
examples arc rhade of materials of an 
exceptionally fine quality. The process 
of manufacture' of a Kashmere shawl 
is an education in itself, while the 
finished product is a work of art of a 
very high quality. The example shewn 
is a beautiful scheme of broken 
colouring and the subject delineated by 
the weaver comprises a complejte 
historical episode of a very interesting 
nattire. 

With this we may be said to have 
completed our brief survey of the 


te.vtile class, and we may now pass over 
to the Southern half of this gallery 
where are displayed works in wood, 
metal, ivory etc. 

The most interesting exhibits in this 
part of the collection arc undoubtedly 
those comprising the metal work’ 
section. In the cases devoted to this 
aspect of Indian art some of the most 
beautiful specimens of indigenous statua- 
ry may be observed. As is now probab- 
ly well-known it was customary until a 
few years ago, to state that India was 
devoid of that particular aspect ol 
aesthetics know as Fine art. A broader 
point of view having now been taken ot 
Oriental Art generally, a hitherto un- 
explored and expressive field of art has 
been presented to us. Much might be 
said of the movement that has led up to 
this, but it is outside the limits of this 
lecture. The results, however, of its 
discernment are to be seen nowhere 
better illustrated than in the metal and 
picture galleries of the Indian Museum. 
These the student is strongly urged to 
make himself acquainted with, and the 
general public is advised specially to 
inspect the collections or metal statuary 
and picture. Of the former, with which 
we are now immediately concerned, the 
Art Section possesses over a hundred 
examples, a large proportion of which 
are unique. As it is obviously 
impossible to refer here even to one 
quarter of these objects, a few examples 
only have been selected and will be 
described. One of most striking, is a 
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statuette in copper from Nepal, of 
Maitrcya, the coming Biuldha. It 
stands about 34 inches in height and 
is supposed to date from the 8th century 
A, D. The fine modelling and expressive 
pose of this figure should be noted, 
while the whole comi)osition is an 
embodiment ot restrained dignity. 

Another remarkable piece of metal 
statuary displayed in this collection is a 
figure in copper gilt of Padmapani. 
“The Lord who looks down with pity'* 
the guardian deity of Tibet. Padampani 
is a divinity, who under the supreme 
Adi-Buddha’s command creates all 
animate beings. The next figure, I 
shall shew you will be Manjusri, who, in 
the same manner is the creator of all 
inanimate things, in other words the 
great architect of this world. This 
particular statuette measures about 30 
inches in height and is presumed to be 
the work of a Nepalese craftsman of the 
7th or 8th Century A. U. There is much 
that is very beautiful about this figure 
and one may call special attention to 
the modelling of the hands. In 
explanation of some of its characteristics 
which possibly appear unusual to the 
uninitiated the following may be quoted. 
“The attenuated waist and generalisation 
of the anatomy carried much further 
than the -Greeks ever attempted, 
producing an extreme simplicity of form 
and contour, arc part of a deliberate in 
tention of suggesting a type of abstract, 
spiritual beauty, far removed from 
vvorldly passions and desires/* 


Manjusri, whom we now iiave before 
us was the founder of Nepal. With his 
sword he cut a cleft in the range of 
mountains, which cau.sed the lake to 
drain away and from the fertile “ Valley 
of Nepal.” There is an in.scription on 
this statuette which shows that it was 
dedicated to a Nepalese shrine in the 
year A. I). 1782. 

A very pleasing specimen of the work 
of the same school is a fragment of a 
scene evidently torn from .some fixture 
in a temple. Three or water 

nymphs are rising out of the swirling 
current of the Ganges with the Hima- 
layas in the distance. Above the peaks 
are conventional clouds, while grottos 
and passes are indicated running into 
the mountain range. The idea is a very 
beautiful one and the whole composition 
suggests the Rhinemaidens of German 
legend, or some similar story. The next 
slide is a larger view of a portion of the 
.same exhibit, which gives more detail 
of the work. 

This .slide depicts a graceful group of 
figures in copper gilt and presumed to 
be of Nepalese handiwork. It stands 
about 12 inches high and represents 
Vajrapani or Visva-pani supported by 
two saktis or female attendant spirits. 
It ha.s been remarked in connection 
with this group that “ while the pose is 
strongly suggestive of Greek or Roman 
influence the technical treatment of the 
figures is altogether Indian, and differ- 
ent in intention from anything found in 
Greek art, except, perhaps in the early 
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period, when Egyptian or Eastern 
influence predominated it.” 

The reproduction of the statuette 
before you shows a somewhat more 
modern example of this art, and is 
probably about a century old. The 
deity represented in Dorje-Chang, the 
Lamaist counterpart of the Bodhisattya 
Vajrapani, “ the Wielder of the Thun- 
derbolt ”, which attribute will be seen 
in his hand. It it a very beautiful 
composition and has been said to 
display, ** the spirituality and the reli- 
gious sentiment of Italian fourteenth 
and fifteenth century art.” 

This charming little figure is of 
hammered copper, gilt and richly 
jewelled, and is a representation of 
Tara. It is graceful in its pose and 
distinctly spiritual in its sentiment. 

The expressive action of the hands in 
most of these compositions is noticeable 
and is a spiritual sign having a deep 
symbolic meaning. This example 
shows a female divinity seated on a 
lotus flower, the symbol of purity and 
divine birth, and making with her hands 
the mudra or posture. The four 
fingers of the hand represent the four 
elements, air, fire water, earth. The 
thumb is the sign of the sky, the 
heavens, the nearest thing to God, 
Therefore the joining of the third finger, 
water, literally vapour, spirit, to th€ 
thumb (the heavens) symbolises the 
contact of the soul with God. 

In portraiture too the artists of this 
$chooI were proficient, and son^e very 


interesting examples may be found in 
the collection. A Tibetan man, a small 
gilt copper statuette about 6 inches 
high, is evidently a clever likeness and 
has a character which is decidedly 
Gothic while the Lama is obviously a 
portrait of a priest taken direct from life. 

This group depicts two metal figures 
as they appeared in the temple from 
which they were taken. A devout 
worshipper has presented them with 
brocaded robes and hoods, but the 
statuettes themselves are of copper, the 
faces being painted. The one holding 
chakra Govang Naba, the fifth 
Delai Lama. The silk scarf placed 
across the group is a sign of reverence. 
A similar tribute was paid to their 
Imperial Majesties at the recent Delhi 
Durbar by the Raja of Bhutan. 

It should be mentioned that most of 
these specimens have been obtained in 
Darjeeling, but are almost without 
doubt the work of Nepali artists 
employed in the various monasteries 
in Tibet. Many more statues of an 
almost equal quality are in the Museum 
collection, but those which have been 
selected for your inspection this evening 
may indicate the high artistic quality of 
this Central Asian School of Sculpture. 
Allied to this collection of metal 
statuary are many brass and copper 
accessories and religious vessels some of 
which are particularly beautiful in 
design. One of these a water vessel, used, 
in the ritual of the temple, is remarkable 
for its graceful proportions. The upper 
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part is a Ijtus-fiDwer composition while 
the body is formed of two fish, the 
emblem of prosperity, the whole beini^ 
supported by a trif)od of griffins. On 
the lower part will be seen the crossed 
chowries si;^nifying royalty, while on 
different parts of the vessel are 
represented the Tashi Targhciv or 
eight divine symbols of Buddhism. This 
slide displays two domestic brass Umps 
from Madras. The one decorated 
with a figure, the Hindu deity Lakshmi. 
the Goddess of wealth. The other has 
below the three steps representing in 
Hindu symbolism the three troubles of 
humanity (i) Dehik bodily trouble (ii) 
Dayvik, earthly trouble (such as fire or 
flood) and (iii) Bhautik, domestic 
trouble, and over all there is planted 
the embleiri of Christianity, the Cross. 

From the works in metal wc imme- 
diately pass on to the section devoted 
to metal objects decorated by some 
particular process, such as, Fncrusting, 
Enamelling, Damascening &c. Probably 
the most attractive of these arts is that 
of Enamelling and we may accordingly 
example the objects ornamented in 
this way somewhat in detail. Examples 
from Kashmir, Jaipur, Multan, Baha- 
walpur, Lucknow, &c., are displayed and 
fairly completely illustrate the various 
styles of work. The Lucknow school 
is well represented by several fine 
examples, chief among which is a large 
hukka very characteristically enamelled. 
The art from this city has now practi- 
cally died out and 12 years ago I could 


only find one craftsman who had any 
knowledge of the process. At one 
time it must have been a fl»)urishing 
industry aud was probably considerably 
encouraged by the Court. One exam- 
ple in the Museum collection has a 
peculiar interest. It is a hukka base, 
the hotly of which is decoratctl in the 
usual enamel of Lucknow. But inserted 
into this pattern are a number of 
panels or medallions enamelled in a 
manner which is seen nowhere else 
in India. The style of work is appa- 
rently French and may have some 
association with those Juiropean 
craftsmen who found their way to the 
Court of Glide a century or more ago. 

Bahawalpur in the Punjab, within 
recent times, possessed a very charac- 
teristic form of this art but it is now 
almost extinct. The Museum, however 
owns a remarkably fine example of 
work from this locality* which is parti- 
cularly good in colour. C^f all the 
numerous places which years ago 
carried on this art, only Joy pur is the 
one where it can be said to flourish and 
at the some lime maintain its quality. 
Representative examples even of the 
old work arc almost unobtainable and 
caic would like to see this characteristi- 
cally Indian craft fully illustrated in 
every particular, before enamelling 
becomes another of the dead arts of 
India. 

In the case which is devoted to silver- 
ware are several articles worthy of 
of special study, one, a small silver 
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shrine being representative of the Hindu 
art of Bengal at a particularly in- 
teresting period. This shrine displays 
a group of thre j figures, the large deity 
in the centre being Vasii-deva. The 
work on this small article, for it is 
only nine inches in height, is exquisite 
in its quality, and indicates the high 
standard that the Bengal silversmith 
attained in the sixteenth century A. D. 

This silver statuette was unearthed 
at Churain, a para of the village of 
Bajrajogini in the Munshigunj Sub- 
Division of the Dacca District. It 
probably dates from the time of 
the Vaishnava revival in Eastern Bengal 
under Chaitanya, circa 1550 A. D. 
The god is represented with four arms. 
Those on the right carry the gada 
(mace) and padma (lotus) while those 
on the left carry the chakra or wheel 
of time and the shankha or conch shell. 
The god carries on his breast besides 
the mystical “Srihasta” mark the 
magnificent “Kastubha” ruby, on his 
arms the armlets “Angada” and “Keyur 
and on his wrist the Syamantaka” jewel 
He is attended on his right by Sara- 
swati, the Goddess of wisdom, playing 
on the bina (a one-stringed guitar). 
Above the figure appears a Kirthi- 
mukha while below is seen an image 
of the Garuda bird, the brother of Aruna, 
and “vehicle” of the god. All th^ 
figures stand on open lotuses 

Near at hand is an engraved silver 
dish in the shape of a flower, the petals 
being of antique glass encrqsted with 


rubies, Mahommadan in its design and 
of a somewhat later date than the 
article previously described. The l ist 
case on this side of the gallery exhibits 
a very valuable display of jewellery 
much of it of Nepalese or Tibetan 
origin which admirably illustrates the 
beautiful colcuring, but somewhat bar- 
baric character, of the art of central 
Asia. The characteristic feature of 
this work is the encrustation of coloured 
stones, the turquoise playing an imp)r- 
tant* part. The general effect of the 
two head ornaments which are selected 
to illustrate this art is a gorgeous 
medling of colour the predominating 
note being a turquoise green. The 
lines of the design in the peacock 
plaque are particularly good. Crossing 
over to the other side of this court we 
find before us the pottery collection, 
with contains glazed earthenware from 
most of the better known centres of 
manufacture of this somewhat common 
industry. The most striking designs 
are those from the North West of India 
such as Multan, Halla, Joypur, Dv^lhi, 
and Khurja. It is strange how little 
these are thought of in this country, 
but as a striking proof of their 
appreciation elsewhere not long ago a 
set of typically glazed vessels of Multan 
was specially ordered by the Japanese 
Government. 

Glazed work as originally employed 
in India was almost essentially 
architectural in its purpose, being 
used largely in the decoration * pf 
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buildings. Its more modern develop- 
ment is in connection with the pots 
and vases by which it is now almost 
generally known. Except in the form 
of tiles, and fragments of architec- 
tural ornaments from buildings, it is 
not easy to represent tliis art in its 
original character, so the Museum 
collection is mainly composed of 
glazed earthenware utensils. Some 
well designed pattern may be observed 
on these vases and the colouring is 
invariably very good. An example of 
pottery from Herhampur in the Central 
Provinces is noticeable on account 
of its old gold scheme of colouring, 
but attached to it is the pathetic 
interest that it is one of a few 
surviving specimens of an art which has 
ceased to exist only within the last 
fifteen years. The vase from Delhi 
is an artistic conception, but is re- 
produced because of its peculiar 
manufacture, the materials principally 
used being powdered stone (felspar) 
and ricewater. This brings us to the 
technical aspect of pottery in India, 
as practically all of this work is 
composed of clay fired in the usual 
way. Delbif however, has somewhat 
improved on this method as the 
materials and process used by the 
potters of that city approach very 
nearly to the manufacture of real 
porcelain. But porcelain, or china, 
has never been an Indian industry 
(except with one or two very laudable 
efforts made within the last decade), 


although the country abounds in all 
the natural products required for this 
very important manufacture. For those 
who desire to investigate the scientific 
aspect of this art. I may refer them 
to the (jcological Section which 
contains a most illuminating display 
of all the materials used in this 
connexion. 

From the pottery collection we pass 
to the lac and lacquer wares, an in- 
dustry which in one form or another 
is found all over India. Lac is in its 
natural state the deposit of innumerable 
insects and is on this account 
associated with the word lakh a 
a hundred thousand. After going 
through a number of refining processes, 
all of which will be found most 
admirably illustrated in the adjacent 
gallery devoted to economics, it is 
mixed with various pigments and used 
for a number of artistic purposes. The 
method of application of the lac to 
all kinds of articles of turned wood 
is an industry to be seen to be 
aj)preciated, and the number of entirely 
different effects that can be obtained 
in this manner is most instructive. 

Mention may be made of Abri 
or cloud work, Atishi or fire work, 
Nakshi or outline work, besides many 
others which indicate the diversity of 
patterns which may be achieved by 
this process. 

Bnt the Burman has carried the art 
of working in lac to a more advanced 
degree than his brother craftsmen in 
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India, and a case of objects from 
Burma full/ illustrates what this 
versatile artist can do. The medium, 
however, which the Burman used is not 
the deposit of the insect but an entirely 
different material, being the resin of 
what is known as the Black Varnish 
Tree, or, to give its local name 1 hetsi. 
The towns of Prome Pagam and 
Mandalay have each evolved dififerent 
forms of the art, each having distinctive 
qualities, and all expressive of that 
ariistic temperment which is so 
noticeable in the people of Further 
India. 

Close to the Lacquer work is a case 
devoted to ivory in the use of which as 
decoration the Indian has at all time 
excelled. Strange to say, much of the 
raw materialis obtained from the tusks 
of African elephants, as the workman 
considers this superior for his purpose 
to the local product. Carved ivory 
articles are shown from such well-known 
centres as Delhi, Murshidabad, and 
Rangoon, while there are several 
beautiful exhibits depicting the applica- 
tion of ivory to a number of decorative 
purposes. One of the most valuable 
possessions in the Museum comes under 
this head, and is a small tenth century 
Buddhist shrine from Tibet, much of the 
carving of which is in Ivory, but as the 
same time it is enriched with precious 
stones and other artistic encrustations. 
In the same case are several specimens 
of ivory and horn inlay Irom Etawah 
the patterns being of a somewhere 


unusual character. The art is locally 
said to be an ancient one and to all 
intents and purposes is indigenous in its 
origin. But in a Museum in England 
noted for its careful descriptive labelling, 
is an exactly similar specimen to the 
one before you and marked from 
Venice. An interesting problem, 
therefore, presents itself as to 
whether the Italians copied the art from 
India or vice versa^ while several other 
aspects of this subject await elucidation. 

Adjoining the ivory case is a section 
devoted to painted and varnished wares, 
showing the artistic results that may be 
obtained by the application of these 
mediums to vvood and other materials. A 
truly oriental effect is seen in the Punjabi 
kepis or leather bottles, which, treated 
with a form of Sease have a very rich 
appearance. The next scries of cases 
contain examples of wood -work, an art 
in which the Indian has from all made 
time himself famous. The specimens range 
from the sandal wood miniatures of 
Mysore to a complete full-size wooden 
house-front from Kathiawar. The 
shrine carved so finely in the scented 
wood of Southern India depicts 
Saraswati, as the Goddess of Music. 
The jungle scene is also a very clever 
piece of carving. The house-front is a 
copy of an example in Bhavnagar and 
was specially prepared by one of the 
hereditary master-builders of Kathiawar. 
This splendid old craftsman took a great 
pride in his commission, and, as the 
work progressed, observed that the 
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result was sure to be a succesfs as tlic 
finger of God was pointing the way. and 
that mistakes were accordingly 
impossible. In support of this belief he 
quoted the ancient rules of his craft, 
such as that, if the nine planets, the 
twelve signs of the zodiac and the 
fifteen dates of the lunar montli were 
kept in line together, Vishwakarma had 
told that they would subtend a right 
angle. The canons of the silpa-shastra 
were faithfully followed and the result 
is, as shown in the Museum, a perfectly 
satisfying work of art. The large gilt 
wooden construction in the centre of 
the hall, and one of the most striking 
objects in the whole collection is a 
Royal throne from Mandalay. It is 
a characteristic example of wood-work 
in the Burmese style. In this wood- 
work section a very representative 
scries of woodcarving may be seen 
illustrative of this industry as it is pro- 
duced in Madras. It consists of a 
collection of figures —subjects which 
originally adorned the temple of Vela- 
cher in Madras. These carvings were 
very generously presented ' by His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael and are 
one of the most instructive and artistic 
exhibits in this class. 

With this we have completed our 
tour of the main gallery, and there 
now remains the separate court at the 
southern end of the wing containing 
the collection of Indian pictui'cs. 

These pictures have been already 
referred to in connexion with the metal 


statuary as comprising the highest 
form of artistic expression in the sphere 
of Indian aesthetics, so that the pictur'c 
gallery is pr*obably the most important 
part of the entire section. This gallery 
contains an exhibition of about 600 
indigenous miniature water-colour pain- 
tings, collected from all parts of the 
country, and fully representative of 
this aspect of the fine art of India. 
Here, it must be confessed, that the 
appreciation of the pictures and statu- 
ary of this country, due to the broader 
outlook than this subject has recently 
demanded, has moved at a greater pace 
than oirr knowledge, so that although 
this collection is a very complete one, 
it still requires a considerable amount 
of research to be expended upon it 
before its full significance can be under- 
stood. riic art of almost every other 
country in the world has received more 
or less expert investigation, but a 
practically untouched field lies open 
to the student in connexion with the 
metal statuary and painted pictures 
of India and Ceylon, Nepal and Tibet. 
The material for this research has been 
collected and is at hand, as may be 
seen by a glance at the possessions of 
the section now being described, but 
students are required, specially Indian 
students, to utilize their scholarship in 
dispersing some of the haze with which 
this subject is surrounded. The arts 
of India have always been so indissolu- 
bly a part of the life of the people of 
that country, that until the deep mean- 
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ing of them is better understood than 
at present, the Indian character is 
presented to the world incomplete 
in one of its most vital aspects. 
Conceive how limited oiir knowledge 
would have been of the Greek, if in 
our researches we had disregarded his 
art. Valuable pioneer work has been 
already achieved, notably by my prede- 
cessor Mr. Havell, who has pointed 
out the way in his able writings on the 
subject but much remains to be done 
before the full significance of Indian art 
can be adequately realized. 

It is therefore on this account that 
the collection of Indian pictures in the 
Museum is only temporarily classified 
into the two broad divisions of Rajput 
and Mogal, The various schools of 
paintings require more definition before 
the examples can be satisfactorily 
allocated to their separate sub-divisions. 

We know that certain forms of 
composition and methods of technique 
manifested themselves in certain cities 
and districts, as for example those 
families of hereditary artists at Kangra, 
in the Punjab, whose talent I was able 
to bring to light some years ago, but 
whether we are justified in regarding 
these as schools of painting, or merely 
as local styles has yet to be determined. 
Irrespective of any detailed arrange- 
ment, however, the Museum collection 
presents a display of Indian painting 
which is probably unique. Deprived of 
their beautiful colouring which is 
pne of their .most charming qualities, 


the pictures as reproduced by ordinary 
photography, may be somewhat disap- 
pointing, but a few specimens have been 
selected to illustrate this section. In 
this connexion it may be mentioned 
that steps are being taken to photograph 
these pictures in colours, so that, if this 
proves successful, a more instructive 
series of lantern slides may be forth- 
coming for some future occasion. One 
of the earliest examples in the museum 
collection is the wounded lion which, it 
has been truly said, “ recalls the vigour 
and truth of the ancient sculptures of 
Nineveh.’* Another early specimen, 
very fine in colouring, is a portrait, 
presumably of a poet, and is parti- 
cularly interesting on account of its 
very obvious Persian character. A 
picture depicting “ travellers round a 
camp-fire” barely needs description as 
it fully explains itself, but as an impres- 
sion of night and firelight it holds a 
high place. Note the figures in shadow 
and these lit by the flickering flames, 
while the little sleeping child is a most 
delightful thought. The allegorical 
scene in this illustration .depicting 
Avhisarikar, the spirit of poetry passing 
through an enchanted forest, is replete 
with symbolism and describes the terrors 
of night in a most graphic manner. 
This slide reproduces a sketch, a 
pastoral scene of considerable spirit, 
from the brush of one of the Kangra 
artists. An outline drawing in the same 
style shows a picture in its very first 
stage of production. The subject isThe 
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famous Punjab love story of Hir and 
Ranja, where the lady, of militant 
proclivities, beats one of the characters, 
disguised as a mendicant, in a very 
thorough manner. The actual line- 
work done is remarkably good in 
this specimen. Another, the Persian 
love-story of Shiri and Ferhad, 
conjures up thoughts of the early illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the West, and 
certain phases of the Italian schools of 
painting. The hero is represented 
^ canal through the range of 
mountains, which impossible task, when 
accomplished, will secure him the lady’s 
love. 

In night scenes the Indian artist was 
singularly successful, and the two 
pictures now shewn of hunting by 
means of “ flares ” reproduce these 
difficult effects very faithfully. 

In portraiture alone these Indian 
pictures open up a wide field, and the 
collection presents us with a national 
portrait gallery of great historic interest. 
The portrait of the Emperor Aurangzcb, 
illustrates the complex character of 
this great monarch and is obviously a 
speaking likeness. Sadi, the famous 
Persian poet, is here depicted, and apart 
from its personal interest, it is a remark- 
ably artistic conception — the figure 
against a bojd back-ground of black, 
relieved only by the flowers at the foot. 
A portrait (probably contemporary) of 
MuUah-dopiaza, Akhar’s court je.ster. 
This individual was a noted character 
and his reputation has lasted to the 


present day. As an indication of his 
undying fame, one may ask one’s sais 
who Akbar wa'^, and he will probably 
give you a blank stare, but mention the 
name of Mullah-ilo-piaza, and his face 
is wreathed in smiles. Much has been 
written about this je.ster, but a perusal 
of the literature will indicate that 
Eastern humour may also demand an 
Eastern [)oint of view. 

I think, I may fittingly conclude our 
inspection of the pictures by a repro- 
duction of one by the modern school of 
painters, a small collection of which 
will be found in this court. It represents 
a charming miniature picture entitled 
“ In the dark night ” by Mr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. 

With this brief mention of the 
pictures our survey of the entire gallery 
is complete. In concluding this necess- 
arily coursory v«ew of my subject, it 
seems desirable to emphasize the fact 
that the Indian Museum constitutes a 
great educational factor. In its artistic 
aspect I have this evening endeavoured 
to arouse your interest. It is to be 
regretted that on almost every occasion 
on which I make a new acquaintance 
in Calcutta, that individual’s opening 
remark is invariably that he has been so 
many years in the city and never once 
been inside the Museum. It is po.ssible 
some of this fault may be due to the 
institution itself, but no effort is being 
spared by all the officers concerned to 
give every encouragement to the visit- 
ing public as well as to the student 
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The Museum movement generally is 
not an old one, and although great 
strides in the effectiveness of these 
institutions have been made in recent 
years. I think I may venture to say 
that vve have only just begun to touch 
the fringe of their potentialities. For 
years they were regarded by the major- 
ity of people as places of entertainment 
only. But their services as instructors 
to those communities not ordinarily 
reached by the school or college are 
now fully recognized. The work requir- 
ed at present is to see how the contents 
of a museum can be best utilized in 
disseminating the knowledge that these 
Institutions hold within their walls. 
Probably the most important step that 
has been taken recently has been the 
establishment of the Museum guide 
an individual now on the staff of most 
of the institutions of the west, whose 
duty it is to enlighten the public on the 
various collections under his charge. 
This particular official has not yet 
appeared in the galleries of the Indian 
Museum, but his advent there, I venture 
to think, will be welcomed. This 
subject, however, is a large one and 
somewhat outside the limits of my 
paper. But it leads on to others such 
as the complete and distinct labelling 
of every object of art in the collection, 
and the publication of a brief and cheap 
introductory pamphlet. Both these 
are plainly indicated and in themselves 
appear to be comparatively simple 
matters only requiring a little applica- 


tion. But there is the complication of 
Language, as to which vernacular 
should be utilized. The difficulty has 
been noticed that those who can read 
at all are almost invariably conversant 
with both scripts. All these and other 
kindred matters require attention before 
it is felt that this art section is entirely 
fulfilling its functions. I think, I may 
venture to conclude my remarks with 
a quotation from Sir William Flower, 
probably the greatest authority on the 
Museum movement. “A Museum is 
like a living organism, it requires 
continued and tender care ; it must 
grow or it will perish ”, 

Percy Brown. 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 

By. P:. JOBLING, A. R. C. Sc., 
B.SC, F.C.S. 

The discovery of the embalmed corpse 
of one of Egypt’s ancient kings or the 
unearthing of some hieroglyphic 
inscription apparently dating back to 
Biblical times, are items of information 
which, when they reach the public ear, 
awaken at least a transient interest in 
the probable antiquity of the one 
or the bearing of the other upon the 
history of the peoples of the world. 
The call of the past is an appeal to 
which few of us are really irresponsive, 
though in most the receptive faculty 
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gets dulled by inactivity, dueinhrge 
measure to the lack of that divination 
which sees interest in objects of almost 
everyday acquaintance. 

To comparatively few, for instance, 
has it ever occurred that in the age and 
life history of that world upon which 
they “live and move and have their 
being” is to be found a problem of 
keener and more lasting interest than 
either of the above. The indifference of 
the many to this question cannot now-a- 
days be attributed to a prevalent 
unquestioning belief in the Scriptural 
computation which ascribed to the earth 
a longevity of between six and seven 
thousand years ; for this form of mental 
paralysis is happily now a thing of the 
past. It can only be the absence of any 
acquaintance with the gcnoral trend of 
scientific thought which debars them 
from the very real pleasure to be 
derived from the story of man’s 
endeavours to delve into the unknown. 

After all, to determine the age of the 
earth is a far more difficult undertaking 
than to assign the mummified king to 
his position in the Egyptian dynasties 
or to unravel the hieroglyphics of a 
Babylonian column. The presence of 
a coin or inscription in the one or a 
scientific deciphering of the other solves 
the respective problems ; but in the 
case of the earth the difficulties encoun- 
tered are not so easily overcome. The 
shape of the earth has to be determined, 
its strata have to be laid bare, its oceans 
weighed, and a thousand and one other 


investigations satisfactorily completed 
before even the data are amassetl by 
means of which we hope to realise the 
vast stretches of time that preceded 
the very earliest of historians. Stupen- 
dous as the obstacles are, however, 
sufficient is known already to fling into 
the misty past a beam of light powerful 
enough to reveal with tolerable cer- 
tainty the features of the earth as they 
prcsentCil thmselves, say, a hundred 
million years ago, and to dispel to 
some extent the darkness of an even 
greater antiquity, if we call to our aid 
a little justifiable hypothesis. 

Already it has been hinted that only 
in quite recent times has the question 
been approached scientifically. Time 
was when “ catastrophism ” was the 
current idea, and men believed that the 
earth, and indeed the whole solar 
system, had suddenly sprung full-fledged 
into being at some riiliculously recent 
date. When, how ever, the foundations 
of geology came t(^ be laid by Hutton 
and Lyell, the immensity of the time 
required for an orderly deposition of the 
sedimentry rocks or the elaboration of 
the organic world laid such hold upon 
their imagination that “catastrophism” 
was abandoned for the other extreme, 
“utilitarianism,” which relegated the 
birth of the earth .to the very beginning 
of time and refused to adopt any 
smaller chronological standard than an 
“ eternity.” 

These somewhat ludicrous extremes 
are novy, of course, replaced by niofe 
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reasonable views, which owe their 
conception to the application of the 
modern scientific spirit and the ever- 
growing accumulation of experimental 
data. The inconoclast who assailed 
and overturned the above extravagant 
hypothesis was Lord Kelvin, then Sir 
W. Thomson, who, in the few years 
following 1862, published papers in 
which he proceeded by several physical 
lines of reasoning to an estimate of 
the earth’s age so small comparatively 
as to make the then-orthodox geologists 
gasp with surprise and indignation. 
These estimates of his— historically 
interesting, if now perhaps obsolete- 
will be briefly dealt with first before 
attention is turned to other mote 
reliable evidences advanced in recejit 
years. 

It would be as well, however, before 
discussing the theories if we first obtain 
a clear idea of the various phases of 
life-history through which the earth has 
passed in order that no confusion may 
subsequently arise as to the relative 
significance of the numerical values 
obtained. 

Imagine, then, a vast molten globe — 
the product, we may take it, of the 
condensation of a nebular haze — rapidly 
rotating round the sun. The influence 
of the latter would be such as to 
develop vast tides in the liquid magfha 
of the rotating body, one of which 
tidal waves, the late Sir G Darwin 
suggested, might conceivably have 
assumed sufficiently large proportions 


as to distrub the stability of the whole, 
and to be itself trundled off into space, 
where it would continue to revolve 
around the remainder as the infant 
moon. Sir G. Darwin, by-the-by, has 
calculated the time which has elapsed 
since this separation to be fifty-six 
million years. Its birth-pangs over, 
what we now know knows as the “earth” 
starts upon its career as a separate 
member cf the solar system. Probably 
soon after the moon’s departure tl e 
earth had cooled enough to permit of 
the formation on the sea of magma of 
floating islands of scoria, which would 
assume larger and larger dimensions 
until the outer crust of the eaith was 
entirely solid and what is called in 
the earth’s history its consistentior status 
was inaugurated. Further cooling 
resulted in the condensation of some of 
the constituents of the atmosphere, 
which products would collect in 
pockets on the surface, and thus the 
configuration of continents and oceans 
arose. Sooner or later, yet another era 
would be ushered in by the commence- 
ment of those processes of denudation 
and deposition which, throughout the 
long ages following, have reared new 
continents upon the ruins of the old, 
and which still manifest their slow- 
moving but irresistible activities before 
our eyes. At what period signs of life 
appeared and the earth first became 
inhabited, we cannot stay to discuss, 
but must revert to our original 
theme. 
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I.— Kelvin’s Theories. 

During mine-sinking operations it is 
noticeable that as the shaft penetrates 
deeper and deeper the temperature 
slowly and regularly increases. In 
different places the temperature-gradient 
is not the same ; for external conditions 
necessarily disturb it in the topmost 
strata, and we have not yet delved deep 
enough to reach the lower regions 
where uniformity prevails. But from 
observations made an average can be 
taken, and from this it is possible to 
deduce mathematically an estimate of 
the earth’s age. The problem resolves 
itself into the following. Knowing the 
conductivity of the earth’s crust,, and 
a.ssuming a certain uniform initial 
temperature, what time must elapse 
before it cools to such an extent that 
the temperature-gradient over a certain 
thickness is that which we find to obtain 
now ? The mathematical expression of 
this has been solved by Kelvin, who 
arrives at the result that the whole 
l^eriod since the earth was molten 
amounts to about twenty million years, 
anJ certainly could not exceed four 
hundred million years. 

Another mothod of his depends upon 
the braking action which the tides exert 
upon the rotation of the earth. Since 
the earth rotates more quickly than 
the tidal bulge, it follows that the 
frictional effect thus brought into play 
must have slowly diminished the period 
of the earth’s revolution. As a time- 
keeper, in fact, the earth loses some 


twenty-two seconds in each, century, 
and though this appears .a neligible 
quantity it nevertheless mounts to 
appreciable proportions when extended 
over millions of years. Consider, then, 
for a moment, what this retardation 
implies. VVe all know that the earth 
is not a perfect sphere, but oblatcly 
spheroidal, having, in fact, almost exact- 
ly the shape it would assume if it were 
all molten and revolving at its present 
rate. If the earth, however, had been 
rotating very much faster when in the 
liquid condition, and solidification had 
then taken place, the shape would differ 
considerabi) from what we find it to be 
now. liven if it had been rotating three 
per cent, faster the difference would be 
quite noticeable ; for a greater polar 
flattening would result and the disposi- 
tion of the oceans could not be as at 
present ; and since mathematical reason- 
ing demonstrates that one hundred 
million years ago a three per cent, 
increase in the rotation would obtain, 
the deduction is drawn that any greater 
antiquity than one hundred million years 
can only be regarded as improbable. 

The remaining argument is drawn 
from a consideration of the origin of 
solar heat and its dissipation by radia- 
tion, and led to the conclusion that the 
sun has illuminated the earth only 
during a period which is probably less 
than even one hundred million years 
and certainly not much more. 

This computation, however, and to 
some extent the second, are based upon 
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data which are necessarily vague, 
and indeterminate, and in consequence 
much reliance cannot.be placed upon 
the results. As will be shown presently, 
even the first of the Kelvin estimates 
has to be rejected on the score of recent 
di.scovery : so now there is not one of 
his methods of estimation to which 
exception cannot be taken. 

In their day, nevertheless, they served 
a useful purpose ; for by awakening 
geologists from their dream of an un- 
limited credit on the bank of eternity, 
and compelling their reluctant limitation 
to a less exorbitant draft, the above 
intrusion on the part of physics at least 
prepared the way for fresh lines of 
argument of less doubtful validity. 
Naturally, Kelvin’s estimates were at 
first indignantly discredited, though 
without any apparent effect upon the 
firmness of Kelvin’s attitude. In vain 
his opponents appealed to their ancient 
traditions — geologists to their succession 
of strata, and palaeontologists to their 
evolution of type.s, both of which were 
believed to require an aeon of time — 
he simply ignored all. with disarming 
unconcern. 

But though the most eminent of the 
physicists thus arbitrarily defined his 
isolated position, there were others in 
his own sphere of activity who refused 
to recogni.se the finality of his result^ 
and were disposed rather to compromise 
with geologists on the question. Thus, 
Sir G. Darwin, in a review of the three 
theories, pointed out some of the 


uncertainties which .surrounded them 
whilst Profes.sor Perry, in his inimitable 
style, advanced^ cogent reasons for 
believing that the Kelvin computation 
erred considerably on the side of 
under-estimation. Indeed Perry was 
quite willing to concede an estimate- 
four times greater than the greatest of 
Kelvin’s. 

These more rea.sonable views now 
stand fully ju.stified in ihc light of more 
recent knowledge. The first and, as 
we have mentioned, the mo.st trust- 
worthy, of Kelvin’s arguments .was 
vitiated during the la.st few years oi 
the nineteenth century by the discovery 
of radioactivity and its allied pheno- 
mena. This is a point, however, which 
has to be deferred to a later stage. It 
is evident that some other methods of 
attacking the problem were urgent, and 
as such have happily been forthcoming 
we shall proceed to discuss them. 

II. — Soi^VENT Denudation. 

From a consideration of the weather- 
ing forces which on every hand mould 
the features of continents, Professor Joly 
derives a method for determining the 
age of the earth since the time when 
the latter attained its consistentior status. 

Looking for a ready means of com- 
puting the total effect produced by the 
multifarious denudation agencies, he 
naturally turned to rivers, as being the 
vehicles for the removal of detritus, and 
exercised himself to find some consti- 
tuent which, while capable of sufficiently 
accurate measurement, should ^ be 
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non-cyclic in character, that is to say. 
should accumulate in the sea without 
possibility of return. The well-known fact 
thatthe sea, and inland lakes in particular, 
are slowly growing salter and salter led 
Joly to select sodium — in the combined 
state, of course — as the element best 
satisfying the necessary conditions. 
The broad outline of the method is 
now easy to understand. The volume 
of the ocean has first to be estimated 
and then, from a knowledge of its 
average chemical composition, the total 
quantity of sodium at present in it can 
be obtained. This sodium must have 
accumulated there ever since denuda- 
tion began, and if, therefore, we divide 
its total by the calculated amount of 
it which enters the ocean annually from 
the rivers, an uncorrected estimate of 
the earth’s age will result. 

The amount of sodium in the sea at 
present is known to within a few 
per cent, but the quantity discharged 
per annum by all the rivers in the 
world is not so well authenticated, 
being much more difficult to determine, 
The .sodium coijtent of rivers is so 
variable a quantity that the water of a 
large number must be anah’sed before 
any reliable date become available ; a 
difficulty, of course which time will 
entirely remove. The magnitude of the 
quantities in question will be realised 
from the statement that if all the salt 
at present in the ocean were consolida- 
ted into a uniform layer of rock .salt 
upon the land area of the globe the 


earth would be covered to a depth of. 
about four hum! red feet. 

Without going into numerical details 
the fact may be stated that the estimate 
of the earth’s age derived from the 
above-inenlioned data amounts to 
practically one hundred million years. 

To this number several corrections 
must be applied. The most important 
of these refers to what is known as 
“ wind-borne sodium,” to tho.se 

impalpable particles of salt which are 
carried inland by air currents. This 
factor slightly distiubs the non-cyclical 
character of the i)r*)ccss, but only requires 
a small correction (six* to ten per cent.). 
Relatively insignificant, too, is a correc- 
tion which takes into accoimf the land 
deposits of sea-salts. The only other 
conceivable corrections are inherent in 
the method itself, or more preci.sely, 
in the assumptions which lie at the 
basis of the method. There is, for 
instance, the possibility that in the 
rcwiole past the conditions which 
determined the rate of denudation 
were far different from those which 
prevail to-day. The .sun may have 
been much less powerful, or, on the 
other hand, the elements may have been 
more active, and therefore more destruc- 
tive. Again, there is every reason to 
believe that the ratio of land to sea 
has. been far from constant during the 
long ages of the past. But if uniformity 
of the past and present conditions be 
assumed, as indeed .seem.s most likely, 
and the other uncertainties be duly 
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allowed for, the time which has elapsed 
since the “ waters under the heavens 
were gathered together in one place, 
and the dry land appeared,” runs to 
between eighty and ninety million years. 

A couple of years ago the funda- 
mental assumption underlying Joly’s 
method was challenged by Ur. Becker, 
who put forward some very interesting 
views. He pointed out that the sodium 
of the ocean is derived mainly from 
igneous rocks, and that when denuda- 
tion began these rocks were the sole 
constituents of the earth’s crust. A 
very different state of affairs obtains 
nowadays. Sedimentary rocks are the 
obvious features of surface strata, and 
the igneous rock lies buried far beneath 
them. Does not this imply that the 
rate of decomposition has changed con- 
siderably since the early days of the 
earth’s youth ? For, whereas the neces- 
sary rocks were then freely exposed to 
denudation influences, the upper layer 
of decomposition products now arrests 
decay. In other word.s, the rate of de- 
composition, being dependent upon the 
area of expo.sure, has diminished 
throughout the ages in the same way 
as a sum of money would dimini.sh if 
subjected to a certain percentage deduc- 
tion annually, each deduction being 
calculated on the sum still remaining at 
the beginning of the year. That i.»? tor 
say, it has varied according to an 
exponential law. The e.stimate of the 
earth’s age, worked out on this formula, 
gives a somewhat smaller value than by 


Joly’s method, viz,, from fifty to seventy 
million years. 

However, the two results are of the 
same order of magnitude, preference 
perhaps being given at present to Joly’s 
value. Let us .see if this is borne out 
by the next computation. 

1 1 1.— Stratigraphy. 

The reverse of the preceding method 
would obviously consist in determining 
the rate at which the strata are being 
deposited ; and then, from a knowledge 
of the maximum depth of the stratified 
rocks, an estimate of the earth’s age 
readily follows. Sir A. Geikie, even 
before Lord Kelvin had assaulted the 
geological stronghold, held that one 
hundred million years would suffice for 
the history of the sedimentary rocks. 
More recently Professor Sollas, Professor 
Joly and others have discussed the 
question. 

The uncertainties attached to the 
method, however, render it practically 
impossible to obtain any reliable result. 
From the observations of geologists in 
different parts the maximum thickness 
of the deposits laid down during the 
various geological epochs has been 
estimated, but the accuracy of the 
measurements decreases with the in- 
creasing antiquity of the formation 
concerned, until, when pre-Cambrian 
times are reached, anything but the 
merest guesswork becomes impossible. 
Even were this difficulty removed, the 
intermediate lapses of time which are 
represented by unconformities and 
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other appearances must, of necessity, 
be disregarded. 

When it comes to measurements of 
the rate of accumulation of the various 
strata, still greater difficulties are 
encountered. Theoretically, it is only 
necessary to measure the annual 
silt-loads of various rivers, as well as 
the catchment area, and the rate of 
deposition ensues. But, in practice the 
rates are found to be so divergent and 
variable that the average ounts for 
little. As Joly points out, we are at 
liberty to assume anything from a foot 
to a few inches deposition per ce.itury. 
Taking the rate of accumulation to be 
four inches in the century, the age of 
the sedimentary column, which is 
between sixty and seventy miles thick 
by the best estimate, then works out 
to be about one hundred million years. 
Sollas gets thirty millions ; Joly gets 
eighty million years. The latter is 
probably the more likely of the two, 
so we shall not be far wrong if we 
consider our one hundred-million year 
computation as fairly near the mark. 

I V.— Radioactivity. 

Among the many wonderful possibi- 
lities which radioactivity has to offer, 
the determination by its aid of the age 
of the earth may be the least important ; 
but it is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting, opening up as it does such 
a splendid field for discussion and 
speculation. 

In the first place, it deals the death- 
blow to Kelvin’s thermodynamic method. 


The disintegration of a redioactive 
body is known to be accompanied 
by a spontaneous evolution of heat 
energy, and, considering the widespread 
character of these bodies throughout the 
earth’s crust, the total heat developed 
in this way can be no negli pble quan- 
tity. Indeed, so far as present esti- 
mates go, it more than accounts for the 
earth’s annual loss by radiation — truly 
an embarrassing position for the earth, 
as will be shown in a moment. The 
supposition, then, that the earth is 
merely a cooling body whose primitive 
stock of heat is being slowly depleted, 
must be modified in order to take 
account of the new factor. Let us 
examine afresh our conception of the 
life-history of the earth. 

The fact that the molten earth con- 
tains a considerable store of long-lived 
radioactive elements would not appre- 
ciably retard its cooling until the 
consistentior status was reached. Then, 
on the formation of the surface crust, 
the rate of cooling would be reduced 
to a very small fraction of its former 
value ; comparable, in fact, with the 
heat liberated during elemental disinte- 
gration. Near the surface of the earth 
this heat is sufficient, we have seen, to 
make good the radiation loss ; whereas 
in the interior, where escape is impo.ssi- 
ble, the heat generated cannot but have 
accumulated during the long geological 
epoch. The final result is evident. 
Not from without, by collision with 
some wandering star, but from within, 
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by her own irrepressible vulcanicity, 
is the destruction to come, which is to 
return the earth to her pristine state, 
to begin again her life-history, perhaps 
lor the «th time, where n represents an 
unknown quantity. In a similar way 
the long duration of the sun’s heat is 
accounted for, and another theory of 
Kelvin’s exploded. 

But let us get back to age determina- 
tion. The basis of the radioactivity 
method will be clearly understood if it 
be remembered that radium is an 
element whose parentage is known and 
whose descendants to many generations 
have been fairly definitely established. 
In other words, this singular element 
has been proved to be one of a series 
which begins with uranium und proceeds 
down a scale of radio-elements of 
diminishing atomic weight until the 
final stable substance, now thought to 
be lead, is reached. The disintegrating 
process is accompanied at almost every 
stage by a loss of what are called n 
particles, which themselves have recently 
been shown to be identical with helium 
atoms. 

Of course, the process of degradation 
is inconceivably slow, though the time- 
rate for each stage has actually been 
calculated from laboratory observations. 
The number of helium atoms discarded 
during each of the transformations i< 
likewise known. Assuming, then, that 
all these discharged atoms have 
accumulated in Ji/n in any geological 
formation, it is only necessary to 


determine in a specimen mineral the 
ratio of the occluded helium to the 
still-remaining radioactive element in 
order to arrive at an estimate of the 
age of the strata from which the 
mineral was taken. 

The Hon. R. J. Strutt, in particular 
has examined from this point of view 
many minerals taken from strata of 
the different geological epochs. His 
results are too numerous to quote, but 
so far they have not been particularly 
satisfactory. Even in material obviously 
contemporaneous, for instance, the 
variations in the geological ages turn 
out to be very considerable. The weak 
point of the whole method seems to He 
not in the theoretical assumptions 
i ivolvcd, but rather in the improbability 
:/t a complete helium accumulation. It 
appears likely that the varying experi- 
ences to which the helium-bearing 
formations have been subjected through- 
out their existence — such as changes of 
temperature and pressure or the solvent 
action of percolating waters — have all 
contributed to an appreciable alteration 
in the amount of helium accumulated. 
The advantage that the method other- 
wise possesses, in that each determina- 
tion is an independent estimate of the 
geological age, is thus swamped by 
the disability just referred to, and any 
results which are the outcome of such 
a method must consequently be received 
with caution. 

The problem has recently been 
approached front another standpoint, 
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and, at first sight, o.ie more reliable. 
If lead is really the ultimate product of 
the disintegration of urciniuin—and 
much evidence has been adduced in 
support of this view— then from the 
uraniuin-le.ul ratio supplementary esti- 
mates are possible. Professor )ltwood 
has attacked the i)roblem of the age of 
the earth from this assumption, and is 
led thereby to attribute to a number of 
uranium-bearing minerals an age which 
ranges from two hundred to one 
thousand three hundicd million years ; 
though since the geological positions 
of the rocks examined are not available 
the figures do not convey much. 

Considered broadly, the evidence of 
radioactivity is to assign to the earth 
an age considerably greater than results 
from any other method. This either 
means that the accuracy anti, perhaps, 
the fundamental assumptions, of the 
other methods are impugned, or that 
the radi(jactivity method itself is 
founded upon h}'pothcscs which are 
justifiable. There is even some reason 
for believing that the latter is not 
altogether out of question. Thus, 
though no acceleration in the rate of 
disintegration of uranium has yet been 
observed in the laboratorx', it is not 
beyond the pale' of possibility that some 
conditions did prevail in the earlier 
stages of the earth’s history which are 
not experimentally realisable to-day. 
but which then determined an increase 
in the rate of decay. It would be 
unwise, however, to pursue speculation 


further. norwithstaiuling an innate 
ilcsirc to cast doubt up«m a metlKnl 
which, b\' disturbing the gradual 
maturing and .stal)ilisation of our views 
befon; its aj)pearance, has thrown us back 
into ivluit Professor .Schuster describes 
as ‘tlu? primitive state where no opinion 
is absurd and evi rv hypothesis justifi- 
able." Until further evidence of a 
more convincing nature is forthcoming 
we max* provisionally assign an age of 
not less than one hundred million years 
to this earth of ours. 

Of course, this estimate takes us back 
only to the coHsistentior status. Whether 
before that, the sun xvas still pouring 
Ids beneficent ra)'s upon the earth, so 
that th(i present estimate of the earth’s 
age is nut merely an estimate of the 
sun’s activity, or whether, instead, after 
solidification of the outer crust, the 
earth rolled through space as a dead 
worUl shrouded in darkness save “where 
her volcanoe-* glowed red in the eternal 
night," cannot be answered decisively. 
From present evidence it appears very 
likely that the sun shone brightly long 
before the earth came; i.ito existence, and 
the one hundred million years xvould not 
then have to be very materially increased 
in order to take us back to the very 
birth of the earth. On the other hand> 
it may be that the discrepancies between 
the results derived from a consideration 
of denu <lation and of radioactivity are 
to be interpreted as pointing to long 
aeons c)r time during which the earth 
slept as she rolled through space. 
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It would be an interesting diversion 
to consider whether the whole scheme 
of evolution outlined by Darwin and 
others could possibly be worked out 
within such a comparatively short 
period as we have accepted. Are one 
hundred million years time enough 
for that evolution of the organisms 
which, starting with a shapeless mass of 
protoplasm, determined its development 
through countless structures of increasing 
complexity, until finally man himself 
was reached ? At this stage only the 
briefest of answers can be given. 
Eminent biologists declare that the 
period is ample and the ordinary doubts 
of the layman may therefore be laid 
aside. 

The period of one hundred million 
years, then, which have been conceded 
to the earth, is from most points of 


view a reasonable estimate. It cannot 
be expected, however, that iinalitv is 
is attained. This estimate, like its 
predecessors, may have to be discarded 
if further investigation requires it, 
though as yet there seems no valid 
reason for abandoning it. Nevertheless 
our ideas on the subject must be pliant 
and versatile, our minds ready to 
recognise the meaning of revolutionary 
discovery. The best attitude, perhaps, 
is that which regatds the one hundred 
million years as the earth’s minimum 
age, and is prepared, if occasion 
demands, to consider impartially an 
estimate of greater — it may be much 
greater — magnitude. 

“ Knowledge.” 
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afa a^ata •a?® aca^ caata ataia aataa 
afaia aTafa«wa aataai afat^a, «ca faf»5®^ 
^r«atta ^ata atcattna aifa® } aaa ^lai at?, 
asaa cataaca? >a fawa^ a'sjarca 5i?aaai at?c« 
*iTia ai ' ®ca afa ajaa ataata c®aa cata« 
^ai'S' «(ata «fcata « faa<a ^aatfa® 
afaal 'atatiaa >a fe%a 'a^aa «a4a afac® 
atfiicaa, ®ta ca faa aai fsa i ac®"*. »iiaai 
'BaT*ftaa iStraatfaa a* a^jtfeaacla iJff^atiaa 
faaa% fecawi afaai tai aajarca ataa afat'® 
atfa at i tfsata •aata stca— ataj atca ai i 
atai a®i, ^taal ®t®t? ®lfa i 

4 ® caa fa^aaa^a aai i ^Jtaa faaa, atatat 
aTfatajQ ca aaa caaa Siaata « caata ata 
a"ac^ 'atcatsai afiiatiaa atatai'S atataa 

aatifaa faarrwa ^ftwtsai atai ?r®ata 

aaaia aw aa a^a ®afa® afaatcaa i <«atta 
«tata >«a8t fawf? i atcaa 
awria ‘®ta^’ ata «tatfa® ‘liatcaa c»\raa 

Staati '9 caata ata’ 'Staiaf ^aatasw 

fnw aatai Ittiaa afaaa awi# caara aw«ta 
afaaa faattia ^ai a««*^ af»aaa i ^aatn 


at! fafaatwa “ataa a<ta®t« c®\raa Staattaa 
aaw ‘9'ssata* aita -alata aa,— 

‘ — Staata ata i 

afaata aif® «ti®t a^iff's afta ii 
t«a aa* ata aa atfa caa i 
a^ta «»ttatata «jt?ta atfaat atata i 
aaa a'a.a c®ta 'aw a afaa i 
aata ®tata ata ?c» at ’ttaa ii 
•ffw-aa-^ataa ?[c<f«.aa afa i 
'Stataa afa aa 5a afa « 
ataa afaa aa a'a a^a ata 1 
cai-gtaa ■atf? aa afat® ®ca «’ 
‘®^aicaa’ Itaattaa afa® faapa'ltaa etaattaa 
ca can aaa' at?, ^aata atj >fla^ 'a?aaiH 
afata? ®tai atfac® atfac®a 1 cata® jit«atraa 
scaia >ii?aii ataifaa Taaaa ^tawaat «tat- 
aiwtfa® aca 1 ‘®^atcaa’ ttasia caa- 
faa-caat, >aaa ta cai-a®ii afac®® aiH® f?iaa 
ai, «ita faapattaa ®taaitaa irta%a®l, aa'a, 
caa-faa-®f 5 ', ■«iF-®r«», ?®itf«r fafaa a^aji- 
atfaa faaaa «aL?r«attaa aw aw, a^itfeaawa 
caaat-^ia aw, -aaa® faapa’itaa ata ata 'Stat- 
caa ata^a®i ^ajtFa a"ac#a?aa- 4 tata '*t®fa® 1 
Jiaa« cata fa^ra at aal-at®a ^l-waa 
«tf« afetaat® afac® a?ta fa^ai,a ^*l*ca,— 
“ata aa Sriratiaa, -aaata caata atcaa” «aara 
caa-'? 5 a >*taBa afaai atta 1 ‘«^aicaa’ 6 fa- 
ata 9 fa^atcaa ataata ca f«a ai%, ^tatwa 
ca «fva aa<a a* ‘faacata’ ata a faajt® aaf®- 
ata si% ale® «vatcaa Btaattaa fair® *tfa®a 
Jiftta Sf ® aai caa 1 “tfaata— a« a"»tfawt^ 
Jiaaa afaata, fata ataata ataaata 1 ata 
aataa aatai atat® ^aatsfaia 9 aaU'aaaf® 
fftaa ««at faca 9 a^iaf® asfat®^ 1 «tat^fa 
9 aaaa ttta «tata ataata fta 1 r«ra f?a 





c*»K I 




^<T? *(« «T*i •itf»i*i *11, f«f*i *11 ifirn 
fwwi I 411 f«fi 41 itfti i i^ti 

itfiii ifirn n itirtiai i» ciTi iiitlwi, 
Itlltl intfiiti iTitlsi Clll ^fi 1?|*1 
mil mi *iitt*n«r'i^»ii«*i ifflii itfiwi I 
iiti 1? nil 'em fi’111‘1 iftii 
i^wi 11 1 m '9 mtetti citi 

111 ici ifc^ itfii i^ti itii it^i 11 ; 
liliiti, itifl iiiti Iff fi m ii«. 11^^ 
liti fti I ?#>ifi?(i 

4ritn^5 fe«.^li ifiui i«f i«aii ifiiiiii 
111 OT<tl filfe 11 11 Itl-lfll «'5fl 
ifi cun 111 I cii-iui awm 
lltltl ITMMI tfi '^1 ficn 11 r 

"fijfii in ilcii 11 ifii, i'?iifi 

#mti *11 1'tn *1icii I men fi’iri, 4i?t 

iitm ci'tnii cifin iftn 

Item in I ^itti fufi ifm «titn^i iifi 
lltii^ lilt! «titi *119 1 iwiini ifiiii 
in inti iti I mil m iciiitfe fin^ 
mill itfici itit*ii tnci n in ififii 
ifflcii I itin fisfii *rnt iiim itnii 
1*111 1 intiiitfni n’^tinnr *m ifiifi 
fifirn cii I tfi nil '1111511 ifi'5111 ifiin 

iwftai 9 111 ^111 1*51 ifiiii I 
nil 1*1 1 ini's nfe i«,ni nifiim nm 
it*ii iifmi r • (1 viii) ^111 nifiici 
Cl ‘*tTti fill icm nn’ ciftimi, mi* 
inrtii fin I 4C11 nil imi ii n 
ittii-ifii iftci nm lilt* jnfiiii i 
i*Jli fill'll 111111 1 411 cm 11 , ‘imiiii’ 
#11111 's fimrtjn #inti nfn iifv, 491 
9991 91 mini itnn 1 


iW-lf*w I 


*inH cnintni m-ifi 5 i i?ii ii^* 
ciiinti I Iren fiin nri mi-nmini 
ciliii’ ‘f 1 - 1 ^ 1 ’ n ‘1*1- 
iifim’cm iiii*ni 
n*, mi ^11** fifiii ifinfi I tfiivii 
1*111 mmm nm f-mni wn 11111 
ifiiT* nil I ?:cii fin *iiicii ncini 
fifii mwmii* 111 ni nifVi 
cm fiin i*iiifim n* ifin '*tm 
mnni I *111 *11 111 cm m m n 1 
‘ftmii’ 11119 iiiarni 19 mini 
fii* 4 lull ifeiiifiii iici iftn ifm- 


Hm, fii '*1111 ^ 1 * i*i 9 « *11 1191 
9 f?i 9 iifi 11 * 1 fii*itn *111111 linn tu- 
rn 9 cmnmi 1111191 ifm iii^ mi, 
911 UH fis* lie's Cl Cl limit nwti ific'e 
li< iliifi, 4 iei mifi meitesn 9 fiiii 1 
*1111 Cl 11^1 111 mi ifm* fsaififti I 

9fi9 m Cl, 411C11 ilfi'Jii ^mti, 9<1* 
lie's nifni fim'jii mifulfm mi 
9 iei HI 9 fie 9 urn 1 mn '8ii*i 
iteii 4 fniift 9 ciini*fei ifam ‘iiiif*ii’ 
«tiw 4 fiin iieitsn ifin lifnlni 


Cir — ‘The tradition is that about a hundred 
and fifty years before the reign of Akbar, 
Nimrai came from Karnata and settled at 


Araphulbaria in Vakrampur. He is believed 
to have been the first Bhuan, and to have 
.obtained the sanction of the ruling monarch 
to his retaining the title as an hereditary 
one in family. ’ • 911*1 liwni lt9 filltl 

nil* mini itwni <911 cifU nn 
9<i* ltd fimtif rnifinfm 91 ct 


• (James Wise — On the Barah Bhuyah, Asiatic 


• Umi— Itmi n ilu i 


Society** Journal. 1874.) 
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I ^f.S' P»Pt»IJ»fsf STS 

^JPTR wn, cs »l»tn C>l*T5t«l’t1 

StW'l StrflStflC9|*T, (’ll JT^CS 'Sist- 
ers ^CS«rst»ft f»T^9TS ’fCS’T I RtSSi 

fSV'StS SlC« CS ^’StfsT SSitSsft >T<«S 

'ffinrffif, «RTt^ f*T>nt«s« ^5^^ 

t?FCTS *rR csr<tl« •tT«S1 ST?, SSI,— 
cstfs'ir ?t? 

Rtssrsii® ST? 

fsssT? fessi? 

I 

S9«*lt?t?1 ?t? 

si«rS? ?t? 

I 

?tS?T? 

IjfeSt? SSiStst? ^STS?T? '»r8??T? 'SSTsT^ST? 

,-j , 

stsssti cs-tsst? 

1^ 

a. < I 

STSStl CS^STSSt? 

CStSTsft SI ^<S?r TSSJTtStSS ?T? 

SfS <« SS«ftS*i\STST iTTSTf^ sfs?1 SS, 
«TS1 SSW CSS1 ST? CS, C’ltfs’SSTS ?T?S 
s^w fsvsTlj:? Rtsss s'r??tfsws i fssstc?? 

’•<t&SSr5 RTSS*TST#T '5TVT? 'e?Tt» StRlS? 

«rssi sjr«c«» R»ar '5Tst? Sens esfst® ’it«?i 

STS *n I «« fsst?s« StSff?8 'S?SSiTS RtS«¥ «fl 
iffcststSTsi ^nss arts f*TST>ft #??? sti 

SSl'StSS STSttSJ S<t|st8 I ^^SSI STI ’^S 
ssrss s(s«s 't?s s^ fsaFSlcs? rcswI siT« 
Rtws I C»IStSTI 'sattsst^ fssT? ttts 
Its SSPtS SStt CSS'S '9'SSTCi I WtSs 
sttss ‘sTS'jrtsi' «rssr ftfsstssss ^s 


CSI* gT«1 S«ft? WSSS ST? SSTSCSS fssS stc» 
s? fssc? StSTSJ STSStftlSS sfssi afsts I fsi 
'sra'Ts sTcscss st^r cscs cS sss sitsw ss 
STSfstfsST STS STt SfSSl Hsj? Tj<fT5SS StS 
ssrs:?? at^st*, a»8 Rffisi 'Stvt? '9?TS«r, 
f 8W®T-4t8tS smcscsl si Sf»?fc«tt 

‘STS'?(S?1’ «srs Ssttss SSTf TH. 
oqIi fsfSSTtSS CS, ‘After the death of 
Chaiid Rai and Kedar Rai nothinj^ is known 
of the family. The elder branch, it Is said 
became extinct, but the descendants of a 
youni^^er son still survive and reside at 
Mulchar smith of Munshij^unj.' 

C«l»lTS ^<T1S -Sits fSST’ff V ^SSfS»t 

St?, sT^“t8Ss St? ajf^? « sfTlSstts s»nfss 
STI?S1 •ll'l ST»S«"fT«S S^Sl STst 'sfssi SteS^H I 
■SS^S ^’tSS'S’lSTl. '9 Stl^StS*! STfS 'J^TSI S|wtf*l 

«?irs'5 «Ttif*i I sfwi fsars^css cssi^ts attes's 
tttws s»ff« Rtci sfi!?1 SISI ST? I t»S f^- 
'1?^ ST^8C«TS attssf^f CS S<% St? ®ntr?Sfft 
▼t?SSS« Rt*tstfsscv Sts St?'9C8St? STC?S 
StniS sr»l?1, sfsss fssi suss I 'StSUSS fssfr 
Sica'S >«^s« stS-»iat stats vfssTfs.cs sts*raTs 

sfsa ^'ftSSS ST^S afS® StSS«T3 CS St<»I 
sicacs, «SSTCS atSTS at Sts sifssts I 
Sl^S «tS8 StSTS^ St3l StfSC'B StfS 
CS Sts? stess ?[| 'JjS ^sst? 9 CSStSST? I 
C^S stess ’33? StSJTtSt?? Sts, RTS ^tSSUSS 
^*1 CStSTsfi SI s<sst I ST^«C«tCSS Sts 
SStSSSCSS StST?^ Stc« Stsi StS CS, StSS 
stess ^at Stssts, lissTtss evsts sts, s«*i 
^<s#ta C»R SSTSi ScitS StI I csts ss 
<« SS»I 8tSC?l StWTSI StfSCBI'S ^ls« CSfSCSJ 

•itasi sts,— c?*! C8S scss Sts stess tpi c^sts 
sts, Rt?ts ??tsts« Wes'S se8 t<tsi ft 



C*IW, I [ 'O^ xt^. 


«tt fsi»l*»,— « ^It^l ^fesil 

I 4 fW5^ *>51 

I ’fta’I, ■<?? X««t3 5?1tsil 
«i{«^ f I<t9 ’«'t«iu>ii 5tc»r 

4i5f»iw ^j^-sf^t«r 'a fsiR® 

fxxa% catx'a ^*tts 5^1 1 "ffni 

fsaasf*!® f’fwirat «ftf<<c« ’ll ft cx Stff 

m '8 cawts 9t8 ^t«1 r?£»I5J, •< «xt? ft*V- 

atn ^ «t5fi|^ I Bfj(-s|^f;fCV «cn^l 

5W, ff^ f»tft« fti9% 

c^iw»it ®c’i'*i 5W 511 1 t: xi8 
fj«at»ii ^f«5i3 ‘ Kelntio Mistorica de 

Rebus in India Oientali’ 5lt’!’l' ■511'? ftoS’I'lCfl? 

®iii«t a'ftstc^'i I >3 ■an 6tif5i8 'a sm? 

'8 «llC5 I 'at^l ^8C'5 Sftftta 

*ltft « 8T8 I ^^t81 

it«i— c«u4 6nr8t8 1 r«tc5|'&i iltcs f<i>|f«r*i 
•ttfasi nix’# «15t3 ’fftSlf^OT’l, ^191 
^5tt<«1 WW »icxr8 ^ftl8Tfl 
siTt I 6tif8ft C^>rft?l5 C8 

f«»isi, »iw ’fft^ts ’H8‘i 

5>tt I '«x«i c>iHt»ift ’mi "« mi 

Hlt<1 «11C*I16S11 ■»8I <3H8 I f9il51 

ffC»t*1, ^TCWl ^fe^mftx'l tajlft -stu ^W8 
»ww ft«ift« ft88*i »rta8i ’iftisi 

*itsit**t a?c« *iiw 5itt, c’mt? 
8ft fft*!*! 8f»ftft <81818 mw CXIia 

tfW8t»I £8\4t, «ll *1H1 «t^tC88 8®C«8*tft- 

•lftl'5 8« I 

818818 8^ 8818C88 f8f8« ‘««t8tf8'BJ- 

sfta 8188^ atC8 St«18tf8C«ft ^88 f88t88 «tH8 
8ft8l f8f88 8881C8 £8 ‘»8f8l8 »18 iJ't8 C88t8 
8ft «Ilf8 ^’88tf88C8 (8818 8fS81 '81811888181 
8l8 l’ ■if’B8lf88l 8'ej588 ttal 88t88'8 f8l88W8 
8111811881 81 ^f88rt ^ 8W8 88<8 8f88lH8 I 


‘8? 88118 (8(815188 C8, «t5l8l(W5J £8818 

8ft «8?f® '^*^8lf88t8 8atr85 5f881 'Sftirta 

8T8J 8ft8ft 8('4atr«88l >8 (88£8 £818 

>ir58l(85 41818 8lt I • • 4|<51 81(81518 888 

81888 <^*881 (8188, 58IC8J 8888 1188818 5 

f5888 fa’s.! ’l888l8f8C88 8C8J £888 £8181881 

81 8311^8 ^81818 (8841? W15 8481 8ft I 

<*1814 8(8® «l®t8lf8C«M ?(:88 ®81 £518 ?1t8l 

fl 89 81 481 f«f8 5»1« 88® '|^*^8lC88 8t8J 

41818 ftt88, »«>•• 11: 8: <St8l8 8'5^r 88 l £8 

88C8 £8^15 8lit88 4£8£8 58^1® 5ftl®- 
.1® 

f8C88 I «l8ft1 4t®18lf?C®J8 8r8® SH1^18 
1184 £518 58ft 8C88 8ft, 845 <St8I81 
888^5ir8C5t 858 <^*8914 Caft 8^1811^8 I 

51818 88 8=? 88189 £5814 4ftt5 115 88158 
5818 £8 581 r8r89ltlS8, 5I8l8 £518« 41818 8ft I 
£8'ft& (8888 88888 5(841 ^8lftl5 

£8 418 41898 5(4«1C88, 518115 4|'?f54 

4t£8 a 1518818 >^(881(858188 f888C8 ft 84 £8, 
£5818 81£48 8(8® 5181518 81® 5 8l8(8«88 
8?an>8 I 41«18l(8l5i8 8r85 1154 £518 
58ft 8ft 481 £8’?ti> 8184188 41®18l(85J « 
£5814 814 t54£5^ <58} 58518181 8f841lt8 \* 
8l8r818 >*o1-0 St!5» 4I8C8 £5818 8ftC5 

51>588 5C48, (55 5181C5 8ij’f5*l 5551^ 

8?t5 81 81(441 >«>o4 H; 51 '184li58l8 '*18115 
881(8® 5 88(1 5£48, 8C8 £5818 8lt48 I'll 8ci» I 
• 8[®8T1 £5818 8ft £8 I'^T 8^15 5^8 8851- 

* The king of Palanw was Lord of the greatest 
part of Hcngala, until the Mogal slew their last king. 
After which twelve of them joined in a kind of aristo- 
cracy and vanqui shed the Mogals, and still notwith- 
standing Mogul’s greatness, are great Lords speci- 
ally he of Snpur and of Chandecan (Purcha’s His 
Pilgrims.) £5814 811 481 Wl(55lt»8 551*11(851 1 
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•irtt flWH, f^>?5Tai'9 *HHr? 5tt -iiST- 

*itc?i»t siTt I t 

<rctmf^J '8 C^F?!? 6fil^ »li»t*ll55!1 

’FACT'S ?Ks« carN c*rf^ft« *if? i 

'8 ,F^C8 Tt?l <1Hl JJta, 

8t?tC8 3tF tvs’ll c'UfTfl vitcijii sfaat Ji^t<ii 
-»m - ,».*,„ C’Ftsi^T’f-lisi^ ?tf»I>IH 'Ifd- 
FftltWtFill I *118?! I '««1- 

♦ItfirC®!? 5r«3I iIFftf 
4lBf*I^ C*l >l^SI '®tSl5l!'5'8 

W I '•tt’TBl ><151^ 8t?1?I 5FH5Fi5a ^C?I=f 
8f?»ttH— (F) ^»18 ^tt59 B'SJI— ?51 ^«t»lir>C«J!I 
Bfiltar? yil8, (%) ff5^3 ^ 1 «T- 

C»It£V C^f'HC*! I ;-»?[« m ’FT'SfCsitC^ 

^fatF f«rFl «t5ta ’TtBlW f^5'£5i 

?[f ^f35l f^W5 »Itt« 5?Fff?C»I«J, '«rt? >2r®I»f 

^fst5 ?Ft'#fl»ltt’F «tT?fFfS{-3tC«« 'BCS C’ft’lW 
’Ffj?|1 ^CF— «(tfs(^-FI<V’I»ir- 

WFl'tB s^C*! 5FrFFtfsi»t*( I (o) T^^l- 

*tni FH I c?£i 5 » « -an f«rFin!C»i=? 

4tFT5 >118 C%F5( Ff'imr^ciisf 

'StFtS >58 nee’s. fFItCF 

CF8tfBWB 8tFt5 nfncfl FS, Priitapaditya was a 
cruel monster } nf? 

FtwF cFtPfF 81FTC88 cfl* ^tnn 

>*iirTn 8fiii8 FF— cn c^ftf ftf i Hf ^tafFin- 
Ftw?nfF8Xw. f* cFt’i»r-c»tnHr8»im nrF8 
^F8 >*t8TC»r, C8FtFFt5 CFSS»f ^FFI H1FF, C8CW1- 
8 F'ltn’lllIF nfilBF «l?tn ^fsFl f^tFUBn, 
8tF1 fBFfnn fBF8t8 ^85 88CF f»lNFFf Ftr^FI 
FtJftntF C«('Wj%^JF >*»5tF ^filtF I ■SlFtl 

^tnnfntF FIF FFHF Ft*jn CF, 
*FtF^fFtFt1F FCFl Ffr 8tFU88 FFttlF F 8TFn 
t PiPW FllTI ‘« 8 l*llftWH’ IMr »l->v I 


•«Ffn FFI FF, 8tF 8TFI fFapF^CFF >StTFj I 
^FiFi FFnF«ii»it FF^FUitn tfwn fc&, ‘/fi 
Ff^FtCF f8fn8 (,Ff>I»in»T8t^t9I F8F ^tFFF 
■<Ffflt8 FfF/ F?Mn I ■aiF F8CF| 8<.«tFf'inFn 

-FCFs, 8ffltnn ni cfff f«n5t FFfilti, fFapF- 
’^[CflF CFFtF ifs, ^J'FFtF 8 FtFlFMF 

>2i®T''ttrF«i i’ >• 

CFFla FfCFF FFF fn»*11 »I?Fr« FWfilTF 

^tn fsfF*l1 I CnFFsi«| sifii) 

*fr«8 FISlCFn I 88CFI 
‘flFC-»|F’->l«niFF afF^gs niFiFFH FFTFCFF 

3F ni^F 8iF5g I ‘Medina’ ‘CFFfa afF’ FJFf 
>ii?ar»f fnfF® 8f£F, -“cfftf fif n-Ftna fn^i? 

5f»1 I |lJt£8 Ifn FfBF 8rat8n I” 

'StFcn 8traFtfF»nF, Ifi F^Ftasa-AFTF, 
‘fFFCFtCFF’ etFFfF «ft88 Ft CFrF{8 *(TtF1 
FtHfF %fBFi enn I «f8f»i, C8?fa, ^iW) 

F®c«it CFr'?*f *f8tiflF FFjBfcn % fIfi 

»I8F»f ’H8tafla 4tFF 8tc<t 8t*I-8Ft»I f5I*tf88 
Fn I C'FFfa aTF iS«' 0-8 |ll afj FtnfntF 8^8 
’1FffF8 8 fnF® FtFtf^tnn, f^fsj fij FFlF"! 
"iBinta ciF 8Tcn f: 

8fac®n ? tFi F8 FjtFf»i8i ncF ? 'nT'tr^fF, 

®fFt"nF nmFt^[‘fa><C8tCFa’ fF8VF nt^Ftl .Ft 
faFF flF# nuniFn Fftai fnai tf8FTCFF »jif 88 
F^i 8fatFni 

Ft«F«iF c«fF «a’if8 fujff »rrF8 
FmntF »niTnaTBfF-8aFtn Ftw cFfF»i FttFtfF- 

Fl-^mFFfFCF,«, 

,uii 8fFFtF 88 

Ftwn I Fin 8FfcnF ff 
5«:tFF <ri FF? siw:8F ’?rCFF *ftF >«V. m 
Ft81 cfet8FFB 8^8 jf; 8Ft%>l ^Fta»F1 
■«i88 FF I Ff 1 cfet8F FW FF« FtW^FI CFFC8 
il8FlPf8 fFl— »>F, tFFTF 8 ^n# | 





» '« liV^ ^HSJ I W- 

^ c?i»r« '5fi[ S5«.’?tc«r tiirm 

’«lt%*l-?«»-W’«1 , ^ ^ / 

« wti?if* ^r«ff'5 

<^'5 I « Wift? •’fl ^ ’•Itn ?t«wtw «ltr»l'5 

'8T<TCV 'im’ll « ’fTfl ^w-fsi^l- 

iK ^t'B «i5t? 5ii5» wt«^« f«»i I cfei®a 

* 8 , 88 , %*. 

80 , 8lr, fetvi— wife fet^1 a<T- 

atwi^ <»’« I <8^ 8f’lt^l««f1- 

^wr « ^TW a«« atitr®*!, 'stafl '9a’f%»i- 
<tr«f5'5 8^al «)Tf»IWt5 I >6% 

»i^wt ^C8i fat3rtc?fl Ji^ta i *tcif 

^fW <4 *itCT ^f«fw fttqsi, «wiwa 
« %n ff»i, ^81 <8af^tw c»il*t I 
-srafl ctTfaw *itlai ’jvr'il 

"itfe, ^{»aa ^c’8\ic»i ftaafi ^•if- 
^ ’iitsiti ^f«i- 

f«»i»t I cvtfj|^<t*i fai« f*i« 8nr'BTa nfn 
^rcf n<j ffitPB ntH'W’i s»i, 4lf?Tai 8cT*f*rrt?a 
^t*>-*isw '9 a^a fi«f^ ariai a^ai fi^afa^ 
atf^ <«atw faa« alwai 4 ftaia ^*tai- 

iMa« 4’»^ atiaft ’»l5atfa»i i aw*ita 

av camcata i atitaai aaifa® flea's atatai 
»r»t<arca catacaa aitaai ^ata aia aili 
faiiitit aiiiaaa atataea aw, faaia '« ^f^a 
Waa atca fanrfcaa aft afaai cataa ataataia 
aifeaia afaai fftatfta i ati*l ^^aa atwtai 
ant aflaT'S atf% at^taa afaai atlcat ateaa 
atl I ataPna areaata alai atarata ^tftatl 
atama iji faata atai atfa aeataa a^faia aa< 
fa I ttftia latlt, caata ati, atatatflai 
sTf^aaffa iji afiial afaiaea alatata at^ 
awaa aftw flatfaa t 

ctM aatafta <a cataiatiaa acaj, 
aaa^iafaia cawa-atlta qytiai aa-faia, 


aa-fafafaai catfaa-cat^a attwa ata aiita 
atatata a#al aaa 4aaa aiataaai, 
caica aa^^ai affttaa affa srfitfrfaai 
afaai, l^a-afatfa-aiata af faa caiaa a 
«tr^la afaaaftaa ca ata aaa a-vi afaca atfaai- 
fseaa, ca fa a a catac aa faaa i 'stflcaa ca 

ataa-atrf^ ca^j^ at^laa 9 ?[aaaTa >ir«- 

ftfaaai faacaa «ua <*i5ta afaai faaiwa 
ata'i^lataiaa aiaj liftai faiaa ^aa «f<a 
araatfataa, aacai >*tata, caata « ^.^afatal 
«afa I 'a*f» '^'lataiaa ata #t?at« 9 caata 
ala at*H ataaatia ^*fai c^all'^v f'sata 
••aa ^tacataiaa aasi ffata aface atffcaa 
at I cataa-a5t| 9 fasaaiata aaata catata 
4fiaa 8Wg V afaai «ffTa ajata '^a« afiiai 
catail afacaa.faat caticaa 4 cataafacata aal 
ata ai,—a\aiail caata ala's cataiaa 'a^ta^v 
ata ffa afaai aiaatca a"^<»ia fa^atcan 
at^a aaaf® afaai cataai afataa i atafa ^*lai, 
ata s caaataacaa affaa aataacaa aca faafa- 
*ia aaaia aa c»ata ai'^a ata cafi atftaata 
faaa-laaa^ Ssita afaw ateaa atl i llfata 
a canrta atcaa ataa aati fla atifaa ataa» 
farea aiif faafafaa aia fafaa atii, ‘From 

Bacala I went to Seerepore which standeth 
upon the river Ganges. The King is called 
Chandry. They be all here abouts rebels 
against their king Zebaldim Echebar, for here 
*§re so many rivers and islands that they flee 
from one to another, whereby his horsemen 
can not prevail against them. Great Store 
of cotton cloth is made here’** Ift f|c« 

faaa *ifaftaarc*i •t'^tw *ttai fta i »«v» ln ’ft 
Sl^a t*if|« f latfiEC*nt, C ftfcna 

• Harton Ryl«y*8 Ralph Fitch P. P. 118—119. 









*rw fti cf 'Sr^ts) Hn^ftn 

tt?l'»i«i «’»! 'Star? 

<«^fifc» casjsf « i:! 5 *f^«i, ^na f?c^ 

V a, 

»nr-*»at->if »i«i I 'sraff® a«i nfiiittci »itataj 
^fac'ssi, fa«i’ita’« »iw vt^li ’ftal, 

{’rr’i»i ^w’fi a(rs»t*i aiw's <»9i?c* 'stf-r 
f%t*l ’ll* '*»»tirtas ft*l- 

s»ft« 'staiwa ra»i jiI >ia 

’ftaci cv?ta, «r«t»f «'?fe 
« »iT»[f»tat'si, ^nafac^ »aiff>ra 
»jaTa'5l ai*j ^fit'swtw Tt^Jt'staw 

caufta atwa at«it4t ^a<sitn atw *!s 

c<*H "^ca f5»t i 

’#aT% I 

(>) 

^1 *f«tart 1 

f’aai ^’ira «a tfti I 

fea'B «a w^t*ifa 
ftaj 135^ ^lic? fH^fa’, 
w c'sWa T8»f^ ^f»il-' 

^W-f^ai vfa } 
c^natPt 'Ba aw caaotw, 
nlari'Bta’Fl f»psa ^tw, 

aif' 5 -t»ai «i 6 ^ 

«a»ii ^fiFai ata i 
(a) 

cata, 

■tta-^wa acaa atwt ^'b ai caa cai c«ta i 
atartiBa ’aw catfata, 

«« aata '?« atata j 
r .. " • aaa <rfan awi%f«ata 

v..;v/ • f«^maTW| 


aani aratc® aaataa, 

’Bv CBiata aara a® 

rav aaa, ^ 

a^ta aar ana i 

(«) 

ait ai CBta catia, 

i!» ataa a’j^aaa aija aaia cana i 
nana 'sa iia aaa 
fa'sa «rraaa, 
art faa« aatafata 

'aatfaa caa 'sa •, 
atfaai «nia aaia, 
aw afaa 'sa aatia. 
ata aata catata ata 

utaar aa i 

(•) 

ait ai cata an^, 

nata aa aarat^lfa caca ata catii atti i 
aai alia aHiaa ata, 
av catata a^t-ata, 
ca? caw anV, '{laaita 

atania ana caw, 
cafaai -anaa aita aa, 

^*aa aa facoj ■ataa, 
fft-faaw ai aata 

’ataw cacf i 

(*) 

'ataia ait ata— 

#w aaa fH q^f?ai «ci aa atatata— 
at atfaai aat ^ata, 

^a aw a^aa aia, 

la aw 

aaca itw ata ; 



»irw— cm ■ I [ nti. 


"fitw 

*i#t 

*\%«1 Vn «lfWB 1 S 5 W, 

^t« M? I 

Hftw? n*» fitnts Btr^F 
^t»l» ’Ith, 

'SWTwf?^ fs«’?lf»l '5 ^tf^, 

C^tW tAfSl, 

’jsfi’Fii mf»«, 

5 «(»»l ^<l'»l fetfsf, 

•tw 

(•) 

rtiai c«W ’ 9 ltOi« ! 

c'Bt’it? ^ttai iffini, 
f?Jtt f *«1 *tf^CS 5 
W fw? iTf« 

nn, 

»i«tw «rv ' 0 'rf'i, 
iw ’tifw wn 
•Ifv '8 

I 5 It 5 I 

®«l^ 55 r Bap^'^ I 


ft?p?5[»it?i I 

( ^ «*tvtfiw? *rB ) 

( ^»iwB m’tB '•fft** 

I ) 

>*ii w*i «iftw 

iwww m’f? 

Fratrt it^i n 4 pni i 

m’Rf ’»fiiii- 


ff WH I oil 

*ift'B CBtw*r ’Fftfltff*! I ?lTrt 

Ji^i? siT»itfl «rfw ?mra 
(workshop of ships) »lfi|^lfe Hf^HI »tfawl 
’rt«ri ?^»ii csiht»itc^ ^twt>i5ti«a «it« 
■tStftv ^'Tsit f?*l I 

v«, >••,>%• bIwi 

*nf?s? ^n9T»i ffw’tre afttB bI»i i 

<fll ftt« Bt«l-'««s ^t»l ’FfiirSB I BtBft BB»I1 
W* I v^^t5»-f"tr^H'e bhSI 

*t1'8Bl I firSFI’tt'S •ifl?'® 
siBt^ Fftfiinurti^ »<t <ttBt<rtB »icir 

I fwff t»l*?»l 

8ii »it^5! Mfsf’ta 

^tai ^faw*! I mtJB faria 

*lttt« B^atfi[»t si1 1 at BtCT F«f^ 

^itcctB-aliaa ’^aaitB *t»ita’i at'Si aiai 
'Bfjwsi I at JualB «JtR*Tr« at«ia aa< 

^faata ^wca a^Fait ^»i* 
c«afiiB ala i ^aaia aa< ca«ata bw, ^a 
t»ia? aaaw at taBaiaa aai ’Ffawa i 
at ^ar 'af^atraa ^*» '^ataatiaa atfalt ata 
a^t aat^ taiaa asaBa^B atatfaa i aaia 
FrtCTtata caata* atatcaa ataitta at? fa?v 
Bfataai 

*t ataa f?^ '« fafta a^ta catatata afiiait 
fijiatafa ataa tlia ^aajj^ata faPia afaiaftaj 
-ata aaa ^ wm fatataPia atatatcaa a? 
attaf attaai atttca >*fta#taatiaa waa 
atatfia i 

fct ataa ( »it ant ) aaaita ^fa?? ata i 
ataartata artiaa cataa-atfa^ ^ai-^taaia 
afirta ata I aata -tfaarfaa aaaa aj!ttaa 
^ aaaa at^taia mta a iBfaata atwa 





fiif^^« "ffiic's «»tciri inttst ^ft- 

c*iHi «rft^tr>T- 

it<rT*« ^ftsi 'ffwrflrifcv fsip6« 
^siTr5?t=i«r «r* '«(ti?*f istirtsj 

^filCTSJ I V^Sl J19? f«st »|1» fet^l ^l»l]9 
« w'l’tl >«’I< ^lWt«I9tW9 

c’lt’isT 

»l’»!l *r^J9 'inSt 

c»iW*rftr« -a’fSr ’Ff’ffw f®*! sM 'swcsta C’it»i1 

?*« ), >«8s 5( Zamburk, n*« 9WfT, 
hfi* 9 « 9 V, 08. Sll 9 t?pr, ^S>k. 919 J ’«1»1’1>IH1 
( ^*1 ^11 ^«i »i1i« 9tv<f «(c^ ), 

ntr^IrSl 5f»r, f9<S9 C»tt91, C»|H <1^^ '8 ^>11, >••• 

(4wi^fec^, ft., 1., '8 ft. ) 

wtif*! tnt»9 1 <«'5- 

9J«t5 isogr 9fC»>H 01^8 ( 4(518 («(t»It9 
',.../ Or® '.....y ’(*1 «(t9 f«»i) f«f«i 
W?r® 8f<(® ^T^if 5?9tf|c»l’? I >01 IT® 
4W ?89t« ^»IC*II9 ^C'f j S*t8t9 

8l?ltf®»l •, 'S^I^ f8, '!»( *n *tttc»l 
>IS»C9 ^»r!?Ilf»IC8 

f?W It® I trSNtir 4811 8^*18 •(fltf®® ^f«t8 
C»Rt^ ^941(1? ^<9I'1tC® 

8fi»l1 ^11 W’Hll C4fl(‘t5 8J9t1 
8f9ltf««l I 8f«l« ^llf, ^9IPI»I1 n94tll tt8- 
■ft8 fftH *^8 sifllftr^ ’pi 44® 

®9rtTfr8l»1»1 I 41*18 1888 itfl 

f8f®t 4Tt8 lt»l8H f8'#11 ®ltU 
tt*t8 8f91ltf«8 I 4t«»t 4Wt?4 lt98E^8t9 
^8tn*i«ci ?« itm f^:l8f5C® itn 8fitc® 
«ltf88 I 

4fwt89twi c®t wmi CT nfjri i®- 
8® ®trtl f8Wrt 4Clt®®tt{’ltOI 8lt4l 


tic*! imtMl 8® 9tflfl ftflfli 85JI9 f8f*19't4 
caft® ltd ifant f^iit®® it® i 
8188 4ff98 f98®H 49]ff89 ' ®tf»I81 4®® ® 
^11 4lt81 8f951 49( ^ISWa 41»lj ®*1 (prize 
money) ^iflUl 49f*tlU8 5t8lr8 *ttitt9l f8C98 I 
48^1819 8188 8fil8l8 48Jlf89 4t^8 48( 
8188 4l898t8 ®®Uf89t8 f8|®f 891 it® I 
tll91 41® 49Itr89 f898?8 894118 9tf89l9 
ICHftl® 8f991 48r»ti 8^89 49Itf8 8t8t5fl988C9 
can 8f99tr?tq8| tlH r8n8tq 4(9 f89t8 
<1 « ®8t9 4?®99^ Hqllft 4f®?(8 8141 8f9- 
819 8® ^rii It® I 81*1 '^1 C8«4tf89 49< 
8181® ^1 8r9918l8^ f®ft( 8ft9 ^99^ 4(8(49 
8181819 4(8 It® I 

^9^®19 4818 4f«4t9 f®® (8, f®r8 8tl8t® 
®1^8’1(9t 4r®9lf8® 8r9(88 I f81 flinai* 
lltPl |8®81(9 9® 88919 8tl 4ir®8t9 881981 
it® I (8 8J89 l#1 891(99 l®8® lt9irf® 
®1|1918 ^418*8(4 ftf® 5 |t(® 41(9 81t 49( 
8941(8 419 4911^9 9'5®t®1 fill® 4« 8HHfl9 
88(9(49(89 91911 8r9(®®f9®8 8(5(® ®lf'8®, 
9®9U 894K89 8 lit® if®® *I9t fl(8 81?tl9 
8188 11(8 f4r99 8%(9f^® 891 flit®® it® I 
(89® 814 488® tl® 81 8^9 89181 4941(8 
919118 8r9(98 I 

9.(4 4198 ®ir9(8 891^ ^8®8® 8t9l<J.9 
8188 11(8 f4f99 4(1148 8(9 49( 8919 ®t88 
41(8 488® ^4®4I 8t9l4L(99 ft (3914 1,99^ 
®®9t'j9 8188 11(89 f8(8 C498 8(98 I ®188 
^19 ^4»8® ®419 ®4^« lt(® <Sl 1t(8 C814(®9 
4181 4r®ft8 It9tfl® I 4t9(4 8r®8 ?® 49( 
«99 95(® C814(®9 ®twr-®tfi(« 4®181 
1818 it® I 

9tl-45K«9 4(8 4(8t 89l4t(l9 4t#5f 
(4184^1 ntl "^l® itll W® I 4t ®l(9 9((918 





ff^ll ^Wrtflt«f >!i>IWI *t^«-'«fl Iflw 

«^*R I 4t<in«: l^tai C'r«*i’ir8 

Ilc*» «E|«1 f*l"ltflw «»TfilWWlt^ 

^ cw-a*! <itH? ^Jts^tirt? ’(cir 

^Ffiiii ^r»iw«irt ’»r«c»i5i i 

^aitut C4if«« Ow 9itf^*i I ^B<iwtcn^ 
WtCTt’It C^Btlira C5^<5^T?t£*» «• 'JtN “#*|^r 

“C^tBl” 'ttWilC’IJ *tf3^< 

C«HM I 

CW'8»Iit1'S ’ffill'5 

Wf»irt ^fil»l I n»l '5«ftW '«'tC^ 

*tt« I «r^t"fW «fl^Wl 

'bWbI ^4r5itft««TC’i 'Bitaf’Bl ’ft«i- 

•Ij w^rs I 

ttyf ( ? ) ^**5 '« *lft- 

IH ^?r5 •it’K’i? *t^i« 'iRi^n «t5»5» 
^firs iitf<t»i I •it’R’r? Ktiv stitft 

^*1CTB CStBltl 

»itft»i I ■raslfc'ra si^t^ 

»ni*TtW ^«»W»tt!|s iffWttS? ’Itf 

^f%tw ^tati 

’»fvmi •*>! m- 

^•t^l'5 0«i *»t»ii^9?iti 

CWI f^fH 

«ttii>ci wr CTtBtf w B‘i’8^t*i? »rrttBTn< 
c*hn I fvi »i9>rti:«n *ift« ^ibw 

CmitWB bIw 

'tl'BJtTSsi 1fffCT*» I 

cirtitf «!>! c*<h«*n ^^>ni 


»ttf^»i*« I v^if ^tcrw 4^?i 
*I4n CBtatWB ^B*tCK»t ’tf%« I 
4? BWW C4t?t? 4l«IB ®H r^JjsiR 
tTBtff*! t VW 'S^B nfJTB 
• R?»l I 

CT'S’tt’JtB ’4l»II^<I‘l ^*1^^ Bt4tB 

?»l» •itSI >IBIB'5 4B< CBt’t*! 

43 fBClB Wil 3f«l3 «Itf«»I I 4(WBT’« 
Mt«?l ^i 4f>r«f>ai!:si bvi ^fac® i 

4^ jjBca fBOTtfit^lWa »t43 ««i (\^^ a? 
dmt*a gti^’^;4) a*ta aa^tat tatfta 
afat4 aar^ti ^fapaa afa*! i vca ^ ca'si 
a'B^rt «ta3jfa aifaw faCTffaaa ai’^sistwa 
*t»itaa aifac® a*i< 5?atf5»i i 

aaaaata aaw atfq 'qttaia atwa qtaaa 
•tea 3iitqatff qia» ffca atnes qia^i 
3rac«r5C*ia I 'qfcataaa xtatt3 «fi4sai qfaai 
^^a ^qaiaa fa»s3 3faq i f^i aaqa atfq 
4t ^cai attaqiia ^fawa i vaaia qtfq faa^ 
a^cq l^qlNrata . cacna fqq^ afa; ^ajffa 
c-Jiacaa q:(faai al5c® qTfan • t*(’Btf^ata 
aap^qwia «taq'®i aar<H afftai ^ata 
Biai ^qqa aw 3f«qq i f^fa qtawi 

catftat^ aaca <*i^ta ^ftcaa i qta^a at® 
caf?iaffe qtfaai la^tNatcaa aft® fafq® 
a^qi 

qaaita ® atq^ata faawa faaaa aata qatca 
ca'^fiiq ^atiataa at'jq ^l^q atatac® fawfa 
aawa «qi c-staa afai aa i ®tata ^ai %«.ata 
® fa'tq fa!«aa w aaarfia «ftf% a^atfa® 
a^q I ateqa ata taaiaq aaaita avia fHv 
alq t . 

afi aftia aw aw a^aaEaql aatft?® ffq 
q^a aart -^faw qa< a^iqq qt » aaaHa '• 
at*tt[!i. ai^ qijja atai anwtafacaa vaw- 



il»i I «fw« ’I'tw’t f^i5 

affircn*» i c’ltsif’tfl ^aairt »tf?- 
’t«t *itai I « ^'iiai’^ca'S sjar^ 

•iRs sw’fci atn a^fac® •itf’tn i fnfaa atw 

caff®! f<<i?55 ate 5 *itf>i»i afiiai 'sta 
fHfawa atfefl all's ai i 

aw catatcaa *raran a<ata «raa asfaai 
aata attaata ‘Ji'a castatai 
ataaw 419 atfif atta aaaaa? atata? «ffs- 
'af^aia atui ^ca cstaa ’afawa i aaaaaf 

cataffl ^faai atf^ia ca\<Ft'9 
fefttaa aw esrfa^ aln i aa^rra ^fcai aratJa 
atfaai ^a af^m ■« aa^ia af'aicaa aT*Tat''f aiaaa 
W1 aatsta afaai f?a>ai» ala i .a^a ai's 
( waaat's ) ^«(»jaa ^aja^i aiftai aff^aatata's 
’Ftaata ara aw «ata 'ateffaa alai cataaia 
^facaa i 

>vta«aTa 'stfaw staa atiSai ^fag alai 
f®ft< aat 'saarfas ala i a| atfBai-i'^ aWa 
▼ftat aFtaaia a) aiir^tca aa^itca feaat® 
a^iaa i •aatca a'^taia aata^ta aajra atc^ia 
aiajaii afaai- atfatw Taaiaat ®3!l< altaa i 
■aiwta*! firaE^nfla aaa area Tstaa, f®fa« 
^aata ^ta aw cataata afacaa i a? aat afai 
^f®3pa ^faai *8 faaaafa aa asfaai 

wtaata afea^tca ■atfaal Sa^a a^caai 
afeaatra ficaffaat >8 ara^caa aaiwta ^a^s i 
«ata ^faai f^fa cata®a faawa aa^a^a a^- 
caa I afjra aasa ^rwa afta *itfa® alafw i 
afl 'Baatfa's I ^®ata 'ata 'aaaa alw 
aiatfaal fefa fV<a'gaj fa^j? a^ai af?iaa i 
c»a ^firii wa %6ai fafaa vtatlai alar 
caa I ^catfitan a^^a aifai wjc* '>aaa 
•nrtfsai afti ^tca awtwata aTfaai atfii 'afw- 


'’a^fa I 

arfa® aifaiaa i f^fa ^aia ai wraai 
aafta ^tta aw vfaai 4t®Tta'Sa atfaiaa i 
fta 4®jfa^a aFfaaia'a «ffa feata atl i facat- 
faa^a fa®i6 ^tiataaa a«ta afaai aaa afaai 
a>fl'«faiaf fefaa^a aft® a^iv ®raai 
faalw I afaata atta ^b® ewta faraf's 
alati® I ^®ata <« a^aa atatraa ^aaa atfaai 
'«®ira^taa wii ^afaca naacat aani'Tca af^® 
alt® alta ftiasai ^faai ®tai ale® "ata 
afacaa i faaa aaca ^tiataaa ^aafaiaa 
aata®ta ca'Iataiai ®taata '^ta ^a»aa caia 
®raai wfaa i a I faaw ®taata <1 aa^laa 
at3[ "aaa afaai ®tatf®at® ®fat® atftiaa i 
aataaia ^Jaia aa^ra ^st® 'aaa® alia 
aa**!? ?[faacaa -uTafsta affac® atata €ta- 
a^ iiwa all® atiafafaac® fa®tf?® ®faai 
a^taata ara atatcaja a® «iataa alata a® atwa 
«fata ®raiaa i f®ra ^afsani aa atatfaa ^f®- 
afa afaai faiatfa^i® ^faai ^a^® aliaa i 
fa® a?,aa 4ftaa aaafl alai ataata "ara ^lataa 
all® *ttfaiaa ar i aata a| ^a®i aai afaai 
ra®t® faaa aliaa i 

fafaa a* i ®rttiai^ ® *tatf®® iawa 'iial- 
®tw aaataj® a®t afaaiataataa'ta 

ataiajti'f «i«aa alata 1^ «t®ta afaiaa i 
fa® f®fa® ataata a*ta aagi «tt® all® *ftiaa. 
lai faiasai afaai aata ®tatia atli® faiaa ai i 
aaiaaia’tlJ® ^itataai ®taata a'ta^aa 
catai a^a ®fai® alfaa aai ca>®i all® ®aa- 
®ai afaai ata ^f®»a ®a®t *iai *j,a: ■awan 
®fai« atfaa i fa® ataata a*i fan.a favia 
a fail ^ta i^ia ®aiaa all® atfawai 
atiataaa atiaa ^aa ®iiaiaa ®faai ai«i ®8a 
faia ® ®^a at®t®-la»a»i atawa ®fai»i 
®iaafa a*i a[w® fatal® aaiaiw® aHaiarli® 



^*8 






’fflWSl I '«!tC?t*l<t1 ilW ’if**!, 4*t* 
*iw*i •*««« n'Bitt 

%«.»nw *l»5t*?»H*l ’f rsw »ltfit*l I «» fifC’l 
«W*1 >««?:* •!tf’!*1 *1*1 

«, *11**1* ** 1 'SHt* «*i- 

c** ^fM* **t^«t *«*« *'f**1 C’FfilC*!* I r*!« 
«rtwi*i|*i '«*Ff^-® *^*i ’J5*ii»»(c‘f* fecTt* 
^f*W •Hf’l*! I *11**1* **1* ***lf^ 

ftirt* *t*1 *1lc«tf, ’*f« ^*f*i 

’Itw I '5f*1l« ^t* c*^f** 5f*lC* *1 I 
C*t*1i* ’*«1C* ^*111 'B’1‘1 *f**i c*1*’a*ic»» 
•*!** *1*1 ^f**i ^ns I <ii*®i**i* ^t**t* 

Vi CHt**!?* *1*11*1 »faF^»l9 *1**1 

*>r*w »!ir*t»i* I * 1 *, ^it*i**i *»ii5* *f*c« 
* 1*1 * 1*1 1 f**-**!** «> *ir* c*i*ic*\*i 

^**1* Vn *«*^ *^*II 

Vt* *^1«fl ^t**1* '^ta f*** *?*1* atai* 
*^*t*t* «if«fc* *fai1 *(*«* I *11**1* <1 **■** 
*f*H** ^*11* ^*f*'5 *^*1 *8 IC* ^1l*1**‘tl’l 

*if^*j« *r**i *^r*ic»i* I 

**■** *f**ii** *Fi?*i* ^f* ^rt*t«r aiic* 

«1CT *11*1 t,»* f*r^i"H* **nl *r*c« 

»i 1 f*c»i*i *n<r*, «it* *[4* '9 *r**i 

<*** ^Iwl* « *1*1'* f*c** ®ia Vl*i ^W5l* 


ci*« *ir**i f*»i*i I **la «*ii*m *1 c*f **1 
911** Vit^ ^«*nt* *iw «t«ii*** *ra*i 
*taltc* *ala\ ^*c*ja *r*'s f*f*^ %tve 
91R** *1*1* ’ifac»i*i 9|*Jl*i ftw* *1*1*1*- 
f**t* *a«It* 9 Rfiuii *1*1* w*i 

fe*l** f*C** I Daukhu *^f* *1*1* *** 

V(aa^ ft* 3V1* eta *a’*i* V i e ’ftai* Vi* 
«fe *Me *1* I *1*1* Vi *faai **t, *1* Vi, 
**** *f** >**< e*’ta *?***<f iff* *^*1* 
*tr*c** ai*f 1 *t* I * 1 ** Vi 
* 1*1 *^ce «ej*'i8* efaala efac* e*t*l* 
c*t*»i*1* ^traalf**** *f«*a ea%*? **ia* 
efa* I ^e*u *i** V la *1*1 *f«i»* 

•fa.e fail* ca* *tli« 5|«lf** i ***1* Vi 

♦a1* Vi Daukhu *Vta *1*N*I* f** f** 
<lfaiai*-*1i* fnfa* *!*1** efaai **)f^e 
#tl1* f*Vll eae: e^lf* *i*1* « Zamburk 
H** efaw* I '«t*rf* el*1t** ftfi* ^i'8*i 
*^atf** I **ait* e **aT<ii:** 9ir**ifa*>* 
*r*l** ef**i *1*1 ***a* r*« * f***c** 
f**ife «l*t* efa* I *t*i*1**i *#f ^Vt< ***1 

f*r**Vfa t»i*j** *iaf*i efai* fef* **< 

’*’5R|ci ’*lca1** *f*5i fawiftf**!* ^m*** 

*rac**i *a4ri** *^** *^^*1* **tf*e 


^f **1 'flferawi *f« Bfa'siV *ir**tff[* i 

*jat* *ei 1 * 1 * *lf**> ata* *f **1 e* 1 - 
****w1* <1*1* efaw* <**< ®*f f^iaiat** 

**T 9rR** «i*t* *f*w* I e?1* Mii*i* 

'Wl itwl* * *i**f**c* ffv < 1 * 1 * **i 

*i^»i I 

*1**1* Vi* <tej1*1it** *W *t* **** 


*U*1*f**c* *1** <l*t* *f**ic* ata* *fa*1 
*ai* ^** fnw* ei*ia favw c«ia*i efti** i 
*{** fa**-*et*i S«5l* efaai «fejta<S* 
*f** I 

**c* *f*ta <t*tla fe*rr*e*t*i 

catl*** 41*1* *%* «tan* 
*f*a eeta i ef**lfll**, e***i*i *e- 


*fwrtc*am*w 

*m c«lii 


*ivi eR*i*** e'l* 9tr*»e c»* ji ** I feat nfi *t* 

*|*irs«i I *1*1*1*** **• *1 1 elcal*** aw* c*, ^1**(,**1* *ie ***** 
tt1*i** **i *1*1 *tf** ** *11 1 c*f***1* «>f**1^**ci* *P8 


*ilf*e*l, et*jw* *t*1*ilV ^**1 c<f*- *ian* <1*1* *11 *1*1* awi*f«ni*lw »njr* 





n'«r« 1 r«n 

^acaa aa ^la atfaai 

^<strc>i 4r«j^ =»r«*j «m<tK’r*i 

^aaj ftata aai 

r««*Tl ’f ^'5* ?«(^ar«t'«|^’8s atlt^I 

atfacai tfti aai atfaai 

^flww, ^'saft at»t7 »r® nraaS® at»r i 

^a aft ara a’al i 

’fi’d '»5T5fat c?f<f 

c?'ncT«?ta 'B'itta i«?'§»itir fsjam w 

tfa ca atata aa*/ ataa— 

^i*n ’lifaw ^tni 

atata ^aa-afi : 


atft aair cataaai, 

'stfirc’ia atw »tffa fs«f»if<r'® 

a)<^ ft aa aft 1 

filfa'B : - 

» 1 ’aaatfn ^twt’i’ti ^tf'gai 

®aja t^ra ftai ^^i,— 

firta 1 

Stwfa aatsatai 

a 1 aw at 4 • *81 aft « 

fa«, at« : atft ^faaai 

c^t»ii a(a< '9 ca'taj «?ra ^faw alia i 

^afla aaatai i 

« 1 ataaitaa ^•aaaaci awa •aar aaii 
«iatsf affai'5 a^ia i 

cai^i ctB’iaa atatia, 

8 1 ^jfata^aa «aa8t aft <*fata atfatta a?ca i 

aiatft ftscata,— 

aiw aiataaa aaaaata af%a ■st^ta «f»ia 

catatft rtftJ atwta atfaai 

at^at^ai ’afaata aar atai waaaa fauaa 

4ttata fta a’caa c»ta t 

faat^ c«tfaa5 a?a i ajaiaa afaa atfiatatia 
atataacaa aararfi Bfajat atfaa i fa^ afi 
a^a ai I 

catata aa^ai aaa atatna 

( !»aa: )■ 

aaa afaai caft, 

SaftJffCTTasr 1 

c^tarft 151 ftai ^aai 
aftatia catca caft i 

ataai i 

c^iatft ftaa ata 
aata aftal aiw, 
ctatatfa tai aaa-fltfa 
«saaf i« atia i 

caa, aa waa fat?* ar» 

ftaiaa aa taaj aiata 

^tnta <0fta aitfa 

CBtatft a*ii att, 

^’cai flaa faaa 

ataiaa ^ ^flrcja atr» 


CBtatft 





^r»i^ ^tii, 

CBWfij 

*r?t*i ^t»ii I 


'2t^f*W I 

war »RCf 

'sfaw ♦it'aii ?t? I ^tita 

f«ii»t»n ’rfaat%»i*! 'ttra atasr, Ram 49 
Feminine f«a ?” aia^i WTca ^a ^fa»! 

"irla afiiw af»iw atwa 
*iWa 'jftai afa»i 1 ft-iraF aa^r faai 
afiiOTS( “^«n aftw ^^c's atas <;!^>ii:asF ?• 
Tatar aifsiaTf?, cafat ttfa faa f'st «i^i 
ata iftrs f*!® ^tfeai cthatfa*! 1 

"tta at fira— ( acaaora ttina ita atta^ 
taa aiawa at af«t )— atita aatta a? ej^ai 
aftiai fwa “aaa atfei atata tta t tta 
cafa^ r fat aiaa %aa tfaa “Sir 

ttaata jrfa Sir Jii»i r aiaiaa cafaa 
•fwtai a^atfia 1 

tta atfaa atita aatta ]Ftia ?aiaa f^t- 
fiwa “ttant ttai aia ctcttai, ttatit 
jrtai aia ttatai teal ai, ca't'stct caca ca't'st^t 
ai I ait tiaa «rtia at tiatt atia 1 tta 
ct aapt ntia, taatt atfaa ctiantt ttiaa 
taita faia ctspt tttaa 1* aiaar tftai 
tfarafta, aita afaai ^a “tea Sir feitatit 
^ai a«pt atfai tifata t tta ^ai t^ct 


, I [tato, 

ai^caa ai 1” jpia tt atfei atfaa t^iata 
cat I 

aafaa aftita ^aJati a^ai aaiT^ama 
aaa «iafati ca^ct ^laa aai atfta attata 
«a caat^ai afattf^-al^tta feafft alata 
ttewa at^iaa, taa itafaai ttfaiaa— at atiaa 
ctaa aiaiaa dtt atft ^ata tiatia^ aa^aia 
a^iaia? tt ftfa^i>tit ttfaai aatlai atfaatcf 1 

tt^i atftiaa faatia tt fetti aa fait 
a*ia «<iai aa aa^it ataia^ faal ata^ at^ 
f?ai t^it tW ttl a^ai if?aatit tta aTa 
attia tt faa tt t^ ataliait 1 aiaiwa ai 
%iaa ai ttl itajaai taaa atit tatit aifaai 
t.^atisai ft| at a^ai ataw tfatua aaa^ 
ftjiaaanr ftai attiaa tfa^t t ^faftt 
atat-atfattiaa ait ttfet^t 1 ^atit ttata 
attftt ^5 iiiai tt atal fe^iitraa 1 atffit 
“t,ti 61^, catai aa at«, ataa ?tt” ttitfir 
a^ai afasi ca tia itf a ala t tta afaai fetfat 
tat aiai ttjttia t tfat 1 atl atfaaca aa 
at tfaita tta ttfaita “aaa a?ia >aaa cata 
atfaai attia r atttfa afaai tta ata 
ftfa atai atftai a^t«a 1 fati etta faa 
caiaa ttia caraai t«.aai tfaia caatifai 
aai 'Sta taiaa ata caafaai ttit ttftal 
atf^ta I aiaiaa etta tta ttia «ta tta 
aftai attai aiTtt ai 1 atfait fcta aiai 
ttt^ai atfaai tta aat cata ttaaia tw 
.tfaai fait atftita, «aai ctfapi ettfS caatta 
ifltaat ataa, at<ta faaaiaa fait atit at? 
afttta ai 1 ca? it? a ai tft aiaait a^tti- 
fait at^tiaa— aiaa at tfaai ttit atattiaa 
tta tta i^ta %na tt^ tt^ atfaai faiaa 1 
^ catiaar afaai atfB attfat tai caa «ta art 
ftai aiaiarafat tta atia aftai «tiaa 



S’! I ] 


fWl I 




c’tw c’llt’ta sifi 

■K^s f»if 5 n' 5 f«»i, ?c?w ^f»i 9 i “« >ii<r<i sit^ I 
*11? c’lws f»i<r,^t? c^tc^' 

I '•*(•1 ‘‘(iraves of the liouschul<l" 

»ilic& «ft'9?l 'sN r ®t»l ’lUi’f C<»tC*faf «tt« 
?tfw I?^»I smc’p ’I'ft'®! 

^ir«f«lt3 ^tfr ’I’IS \f, ’Ftfettsi f?»I 

'StT9 ?31|S1 '«Itft9lC«, 
*(5«a '*111?, «ii>i5{ 

war 5tf9f<n» atftsi fvstw 

c’rtc’tcarn ^attn <itaT*iT5n r*rni 

sf?4i »itfii9i, 44? 
'5tat^r«f4f ’i?3'5t4 »if4a cn? «f*i?f5 ittafa ®*t4 

^t*t4 *itW5 ««n r*r»i I c^ti*fw 'sfftc's 

fi*! <t 1 ^C 4 ! ®tf 4 il 4 5 r^s? 5 l 9 ar CWf? 4 t« 4 ifa 5 l 
'5ta ?,wa f?c^ 5if4»ii c^u*® ’tf^iai c^«i-, 
w 4>fa»i, “'sftw 44» 4«,aiaa «iw ^areft^a »i’i? 
<#> 44 ^ 4 tfe 5 ?ra 4 ? <irf^^ i” 

«agf 4?4it’t «tl4fi4!1-»l5? 

^^w*r I 

( ^ ) 

4a *ffa 4«.4a *(a “^^raatfe” atli[c»ia ^f^- 
fav fn^acTa *tCTa «i9 aiaar ?5tfa&a 44f ^naa^r 
*rarc’r»ii i4Tf«Sr4at"ra f»if4atc?*i— faN '«i«f4 
t^tafafecafe *ft*f atraatc?*?, 44? “fa, 4" 
c« ??at»ta 4tNc«f ^4tc<a 4 T^j[ «fifac»t« 
f^ast? ait«. ^t’fi.^raai afeata aitc«taitfew c*?’*! 

a^ali«a I ■ 

at'i-a'fafe 4l 4*r^t ^4i4!al ^t<fi •siaa ?afa- 
c»ia I arita a*ai aatiiaa araiatcaa 

caaitatiaa •af« Wta tfaa f««a 44(5 faw 
«nrat?i firw •iifaa 1 ^ta "rif«a1tTI^ 
iaf^a ’ar?ta'5i-4ca alai 44 ? 

c^ta at^iaa at^ai afaata if’^a'etcaf aata 
aft<B ««itaita ?raa 1 “'jt a?i ftfaai 


att ? cawa %aa 1 ” "'5>^ 4% ^i»'9 

f’afaa at§ ? 4i aa 4i ca® ,” "aita atci faca 
at^ facafafa ? f^a faa ^lf?ta aiffa ” “aiata 
44^ ^4 cacafaa aca’ 'j[S atcaa 4t«i %a®?a 
fcfa ^f^c® acafsa? 4 a ana 1 " 

a^itfa taitfif 1 ®i 4 4 t acaajiatffl^la atar® 
ataa at^a atf^atcaa 4a5i a^[® faa 1 f®fa 
aafat^ C5si catacaa caaiat® ®fac®a, catfei 
caiacaa at? catatfai faii f»a r«ri®a, af'aaatai 
caiaafaiat atafetat® 4ifjc®a at anaa atfawa 1 
aiai ata, 4 atai a? a? atac^ai atat«U4 mtai- 
641 a fa® I --®i ^ta ®ta igtcaiai a? caatat atai 
a'^ai 4 ^ca 444 faa® aa»4 at«ai 
ata ! 

atita ?^ai aafa acaaf ati, a? ah^ at?c®4 
41 1 tta it? aai ®®ra4 ®® ^rar^t atafif afaai 
aai ca«af^auw5', r*? aiaw at|a aa iJca 4tl 1 
^^ 4 ® aacaa |ft «t?i "tta at'llvai 4ti®4 4i 1 
4®fir4 ^tfa '#tc® a?rac4a jfec® fawtai afaal- 
r^ata, "ataaia atft ® f«4 a^ia aa atar, ^ta 
ife 4a facaa 1 ®f ca an^ aic«54 «i ?” aaar 
at? 55®a ®rac»i4, “4i ca, atft faca «ata f® aca t 
atitfa 444 facaf®, ®44 cac«fa cicafac'ia ®» 

4it4 far®ca aca’ «ttff -, ^tata w at^aa f® ?” 
®44 4tr® acaar atja r®4f5 at'^c® 

acaa «r«tca ?»r a^ai ®1^c®f6a 1 ®i 
®tat« acaa cica aa ; acaa cucac® aacatm 
4t«at4, acaa ctcaa ®» 4tt4 ca'eat^® atitcaa 
aa?i 

at? a^®, acaar ^cataca atitfa etatlw 
atfacaai f®? at?ac® fiaafaa 4®®tca atai 
4tf® ®aatt4a lf®i 41 — 'tta faftfawtcaa ®'f- 
*tcw« a? ?ap 4a 1 ' ®t? I4tf«i aaHcaa atf® 
c|f4? ®c»ic4 attata a ait^a 1 faifS? 'ftara- 
atfe attvaa itaifaafc® ♦tartat ( cafaa atf® 



IR^tH Sf^lll twcH 

'(ffiiw*? I 

(Jf*l< 4WIW 5 1 ^«,>I? *l%'5 ?5 I f’li^ V,W 
5»l«.»Hl fl^lsftS|-<*r‘tt’Tt '0 «t»t» »1|1 
?IHrv c’ffirsi WW4 >«^fsi ?« c^, 

'Btl’H ’VWHf ^I'll 

*11 1 ?*tt(^8i ’I5t«f5i fi*ftwt*i-*iit^ ’i^nr 
*lt*11 « *fC*IW tilfl® CSII^*! 

»it«l "fflt^r^iwt, ft«i l^iTfirc'B 

^utT wt*! 09 IIW, •«? ^ f^'^in * 1^81 ^><r?i 7 fife 
^tf^c*i*i I ^f*ic»i*i, “»iTC9^ 

*11 I" c^\- 
^s^r»pi®sj;»t»( *tr|?ir5l»l*l— 4«lii 
*rc*i iw*! ^tf*it»i*i I 
(o) 

^tc'8 C’lttt'^fif ^>«ni^ferBt 
nt*! *lt4 I C*l'tf«’lt5 fir*! f^*l *IW 

*t<S ^if*!*!— 'Stfl it^9*I1 
“^ll’Tf? ?W*1" ^t*f I »53*1 ^f»lC»|Sl, 

•r*l« I '9 itl5?*lt8I 5t»itf^ ! «ll'l*l 
^’ 681 T" 

'•fwc^F w f^ftsrfu •tf??i ’if^fl c^^»i 
fC5*re^ CTN^t^l <1* *»f?IW "Itnil*!*! I 

«fl*i— v*F ^fam *afaai ati’f 
aiftaiia*!, am ^?taa aitmi 4it*i faal caai 
atfiiani*!, am atwa, awPlcs 5»reaa ca>aca 
^^aiatfla atjaj *imaT«*i, f^«ati»r 

aK*a caiiw "sm amajaa at^-caaia 
ta=5t4a «tai cafaatcia— ^ti-* fat *ii 
cf faai aai am ? aarti a« atfaai atai 
•if?w atfaa, fai f«Pi W ffiai c^wa, 
•mf amwa ^*mi aai ^fnca, aca*i 
^iftfirca— ca fv ai ^faai atia ? f*»f 


^cn '5 sfl! ^rtai atma «w «faia, 
aaam atfi af?w, ftaita a* i*ll faw aaii aiuaa, 
a[f^ ataa ^tfaa i aia a[fi^a aa aijjjS ata, 
ac'saaaa's am, «aiaa aa -aaa am-aiaa 
'•itiaai} i^ca^a *atai ^6ai faatlai 
am I caca -aafaa acaai^ atf^ai a^tanat 
an atai ^faiaa i 

cafira am aaiaita a^ai ^atfaatfaa -aa^ 
ata at*[ ata atfaiaa tcaa atwa taa aat4ai 
ttwfaai aata ata af^ai caa— catca 
ataa 'sta taaiaa ca'^'sma alai *atat£^a atVca 
arataa ^aa aia^ai afa® 'aa^ amajaia 
arnfaiiat aftaiaa act aar a® wfaai 'b's^ 
itajaata c^tcaa am? cafaw atfa^ i ^mi, 
ca^Vrfaai 'ata oiaai af^ai— ^1, cat cata- 
a*Bi fa'ut? aft arta a?atai aai? cat*i 
atatat >aaa ataaia at^ afaatia? aat 
aiaaa aia ^aita aiiaa ’ftaa af«a« afaai 
caia atfaa alai ar?a i 

ca^aa atfa f^atta aaa ^taxa "afa, am, 
aiaa” afaifs afam amiaa itjaai 4tmait.'5)ta 
aifaiaa i 

aiaar atatfai fa'staCta ^^lamia «raai 
aaata atft ^tfacaa •, fBtaaa aafci«u fafaai 
faai ^«a tar^a wttaa •t<feaiia faaiata 
^aa afaat faiaa i 

cjfa? atw fafaai ^r^ata aca ?atW 
aatataa fawtata-amta^m >a^ti aai afaafSa 
ttai raa i fafa >«aa ^m itaiaa atia atf® 
fg^caa ai I itm ( cait citt iirnma «tf^t tta 
-aata'ej aiatiata faa ) at4 atii's atfaca's caaa 
atam at»*!aai awa “caa, caa, caacammr 
ai *ttfaca'8 c^afa afaai aiaa, 'ata ata ? 
eta aiai l" itmiaa ^ at^a ata 

W 9 atca ai i atca aft— «i «ifama atfiiai 





»R<(}| I ] 




’■itn ^ wj »i?is« f^'ft»i c’t'fi 

Stfil’lt’I *11 ^?l'® ^ItHS? •tt«1 ’I’l ^»I'§ 

<^51 C’t*!, Wfl 6t9 *15*11 ; 

*5151 C*ft^tl*f I 

5t5W flWlTItsia f^r®5^ 41'5I<f-ir4R I 

saw a cow. ” 

war *i'?ttca •itRw*i— “Ram— wisr cs^^i 
5t^ r» f itai 5^»i— “>fl^«riii5 *it*( i" 5I5W 
*r*i^ f?5i 5f»ic»i*i ( itaift 555f ffn ) “*4^- 
*it*r ! sitK ^1 'jft f*f ia[c»i ? c'fc'tw 
asTc^ t” “^cw * 11 !” “«ia ? caia*! jFjt*i 
c^a»i apjtn i at*f aiff i at*t ata *itH, 'H^si 
■fl’jfei c^itanas c'sta' f^ca -4*1® i 'sta «ia saw. 
Saw fV ^at'B ? .seefel '*ltl’l a’C»l saw ^a | 
See 's f” ‘tn Sir, caai i” “«tna cwai ® 
' 99 ^asic»i aia * 11 , a^ati all i cBta,?<r i '■ 
>41*1 St'S I cal ! 4^ sec a^c*t I >«ita a’lil a. 
‘a’ ijtsi at ? cafata fira? i at«^ « i’fc*! 
atita I C’aa*! ai^ i ^fa araai ai— 

cit^ »i»ic® • ! 'I’i '” 

«ia*n acaar itita '®#r*i « faiUrta acai 
ciwfea ft^at »ilai *it?traai aNw^i— “<4?, 

>4ata ‘a’ aca? i ^arc»i y )4aw, c«iaai 
*iafl»t— <4t| ir>p«ita ^lf?ca Cia “There is a boy 
in the room”, auaai 'Se'Vl “Free self acti- 
vity”a awl anati *rr?ai atatatfi, call itai- 
itfa, «ita« *ffaai faatfa*! i ca's - 

itita aat*ta >4'8«f»i stacas ^tfaia lacitn 

asfac« cifaai 'stfac»i*i, 'swa 3Ffca ifaritlta 
5 ^T^t^if? |i5ai aytfjiai 

cwi c$rat awwa *i\ai naa 

waar at|.i aiiaii ga. afaai fafaauwai 
war ati^tfaCTi, >4aa5*iiata ^aailt^ca 
*t^ « <4^ fwa wi ^fa life f*i ! «w.5Tita 


« ’iiita'i a^ai cafw ^ir*iaif?wa i >811 
*iat 9 '^a ciYaia aata alai afacaa, “jsa, aiai 

41*1 jftta I >41*1 at^ ail cow. ata aa%bw, 
«il Hifetia! fw >4a Cl r aa^ ili ■aitiac'a 
ci®i ; faa ata itt, ca aiic^ 'et^t^ai fai 4ar 
^:taa faaa, *iiai*i '«taij «fata ata* itira ^eac^ 
wat*ia «i*iata ^fa*! i ataca ij'stil cal i ataca 
'«rt*iTaa atafaaait^ s[<«i ! ataia '«S«lataif- 
* 1 ^ caifewtaaa^ i 

>4faca' 5t»f^ai>ft 4? atasariar »ilai «rffaai 
fe*tf?a I caBtai ’itfiai aia cafi»i, aita c^li 
'acai«a Hi, 'sia ca acaw at^ta f«twtai atfaa, 
“alii, ’ataia Ha aacaa s^ai ail ?” aiita 
afacaa, “>aa9 «iti 5 , ’aa« Hia i 'sca fa'll 4 
«i'5j’f fi'ai fafai •, cwai caiiaic^ caija i" 
“C’aa T Hfa v Ha fBf^atitata aiaa al r 
catali aai^aas^ aifaca a^fac® afiai cin } H'lFfa 
alitai '8 f^ ^fatca ? 

acaar aia >|iata'8 I'^lcata i 4’afaa ’fiat'? 
c«»n *iH fa»t I Hal? ata efs atfaa i acaw ai 
^aata ^faai ataafaai’a 4 a 4^f c*iatai faatlw 
aifacaa, “4| cai, 4l aia, ai t«fa aa | 
cica cal >5 caaa am y cicaa f cal | 'jfi 
ciiaa y ca«t \ 'j^fa cicaa y cal i 'j^fa y” *ii— 
cifaii fosse's! itca *il i ci at’aii-ifaic'sa caw, 
Hw afiai fas bi iiac's *itca y 'sia auacaa 
atii acaar aiaa w *ir?ai cl*i i ^atuH caH- 
itc®a ilaicD'8 i^a ^faca i aaji itlai at*i.atf*l 
ca's ilai Hhi I aafawa la ititac? aaralat 
aw*nfia *t'8 caaiafat cafiai aracaa 
^rata anfiai i a’sHii Hui-ima Ht*ica 
iTf’ic’B Buaa c»tat»ii alc« iHai c^tai 
^fai ( 

c*iraa »wta laa cifrata r*r«i caaast 
cHci Hf*ic« ♦tf’fw ca«,itlTcaa artca 



0 


[ '!>9 


Otsi I tit*? 

•» C5i»ir»iwir? tic*i ?• cTO.Jitini 

l?t5l ^r*It»|S|, “C-P^Tc**! ««5l^r r 

f»p T '»i»nt«c ?" Jfflta 

fwar 5,111^ '«»f’(» C1W5 «ft« f»imfi itm 
•tf'BS HCfl 3PU>1 ^r>»CP ^ft’P C«ft? ^C3 51 
PlltHCf 1 ’IR ; CW«C,<I, C^^si 

’rtkrt ! CBl^Cf 5I1, ^^*1^ ^l?*! Clt^l’lf*! !* 
^t?ar Pitlm^ ^ ^taii 

I c^^»i >ivi»r ^'«i« 

aw«fv ^r?'5 >^f*ni— fta c^t*i 

*W f«*! *11 I 

'*i*lt^ r»| 'fr»)5i c’in, 'Bi ci*i >tc*i «il I 
flit's fif’P 

fPlf'l'B *rt^l»nB 'SWU ^?%9IS1 
<lt«CPItf’lC*<r5 CPtfP >1^W5'8 ^lc»lt5*11 ’f f?5lC«H I 
f«Pl ftcsm C^, “’P'<l‘tI'^tfn^tBW »I1 
^'ri6*l r ^'55t^ f^fsi f?c^ 

Bifi »n Btr>»si »3[cBt5W 5t»ittt« 

, itfnw*! I 

’ «® Jllits ’H11H9 »IW 'fl’PfV*l «ffl 
c’l*! I 

I 4t‘tf^fe ^i[% \v( 

•ttBWK ’ll I 

BMW I C»il t filf'»l’t BtBI 

»11 'fBt*! I BB C?l<t ftBCB ; fl’Ptt 

4fVitW BKiH *11 CB*1H BBl 

I «t»l BiBh TbiI *IB cbm fntCB 
BCT fBt B*t Bim «¥ ClC»lt<P BV >«CSl (BBTCBB ? 
'em fB» W« 51*15 5*1 51M t 

BMW I *155 *t«H bub, TbB B»B Scientific 
knowledge WUWB Bt* I 


C*lH I 

CB'S^TlM I Bt*, 51, 'SUBB knowledge C5 
Scientific 5CB fBH I ^UBB 5*1*1 BMi -BUb,- 
5tB CBfet 'flC’llMCBI • I 4* ■BMtMMII WfCSlB 
BMI 5t»tfsiBrir 45^1 laBlsit B5*i1 5M fWI5 
’lUBB, «lBt« 'SlgB BS I 5tB Bfif Wfl f^l 
5B* ^UB ’U’l 5M*1, 5CB BC»l’ CBCB*!— 5t?1 
Bti^ CBCB etBBBB BB* CBCB 5{»iCB I 5U5 
5UWB CB 5*151 »I15 BCB, 'BTB95 BM 511CB 
^linfsi SFIM 51 Blf^S 5CB CBCBB I (BBiB 
5^*1 5tll1 ^C5 BIB B^CS^ f«t«t^CB, CBB^C5 « 
fBBCB ( B'JBI UHf*l jFICBB BCBf 4Bi>1 B» 
cfecB >iHSl'B^CBt»|B^CB*l, 5lC5 proper discipline 
>«B« iBifS BC^, BBMB® ’f’f*]? Bf I BBCBB 
5[»II CB apCB apCB CBC5t 5nM I 

BMW I vaBlB fBBlV CB iSIUBB CBlB Btfe I 
CB5 BlilB I a*TlB BUB BC»I*1 1% *11 I UlBll, 
’Bl*|f’l BB CBBUBB, B1 *11 CWBlCBa 515 I 
CBIla CBBlB Tb B^CBB f CBWtB ’UtlPBlB 
*trtlUB*l ? 

BMW I 51 CB*! ? BfB >a* tB HBIB I 
CB® BlIlB I Cnfel ^.fB 5CB apjt^ B’CBl Bl T 
C51B5 *fW9, Bl*l« tfwn I BUB* BTB5 B5 
■siBicB *11 oi’cB Br*! *ltrBat* flBlB, BUa a<511 
BCB* tBBl*l, apit*!, *UH ^ci^UB* afJlB^ B*1,C5 
BM I 5CB BfB 'fl'CB ftBlB*! BBB, ■** Bla 1 
BMW I 51M ffBC5 CBCBal ><IB*1 5l*lW 
•Hit JIBt 5U5 fitBta BB *IC*1UIB BCB Sci I 
CB5 ’llilB I fBl BlB BUI *lB5*U5tf CB 
BJb Bl*l, 5la 4B*1 BW CWtB vflt CB, 

5U5- *911*1191 fi9CB9 BBBUB »itBfBBi BM 
C5UBS1 I <jifBC5 B95 C1B1 5UB “WbUB 
Blfil »tt^— »t*lC*l BlBfn” *11151191 UBfB 
4t5tC59 >BB*1 BfB *}lBJ5 BC1 ClC5*l I B9 5 
5U5 WtBt1*1 515 CBBUI*!, B(*JtB9 CBBlCT*!, 
^ U»B*1 IIB f5W B^W*1, * <Bfel 1T*fl *4lf- 







?{’n 

W I ^^Tfsttisia »i« 

’ft'gsT, 'SCI f5« «ttcai ^ ^<n «T^^C« 
*t1^«— ?»I, ?t»lC'5 ^HfS c^t*!!— 5I«(C99 

twH, *i^Tc«itc^a «fmc‘r?i ^Ht»i, 

! 

«flaf ?if?C9i*i I f«s c«'55tjt? 

«»fiic® »llf'S|C»l*f, “^t»l*ltfl1 C»lt1*l'5TC^ £<l»lt3 ’t’S 
*IC5»1?>f ^C5’ 'StC'C ^W<l I 

r^i l?tc» c^titt 'sftsi c«tc»is(— fc«ia 

^tc»l ^rsr «IC«J5», ?>! 91591 C99ltt9 -, 

*lt'5t9 5591 f"f9flC« f^SI 9r«f ’ft'Sl fff91 IHt 
95*11 ^ 'SC® 9C'1*1, '5C9 C9C»IC<f9 '«9'9-Wl*t C®1*1 
^fC9lt sfftlCI *11 I ’19« '5191 C9»I|9 

*1® 9t^®i ^fiisi c*rr9C9, -«9i ®’#c’5car »iif} 
9t9tt91 «ft9*1C® >fl®&1 '»IfS®1<]«t9 f9»5l*8«- 
®C<1 ■Stfst® ®f9C9 I 

«?» I ®1, ®®t^J®tC® ® ^tf*t >a®&1 «1T'1 

9C»I •lf9 *11 I *I1?9 't'^.C'l, *5C9I9 f*rC® 6tC9t 

*111 *11919 9tC® 9iC*19 ^1®1«ft9 ^t9l1C’» ^Hs® 
*11 ®C9, »HC«f? <9® ®T9 C9C® ^«®fC9 5C»t C9C® 
*rtC9, C»lt fecWCf 99T9f® 9IC®9 ®'lC«f»f ‘fli 
C9, fnw 5l»l C9C®t ®tC99 ’lf99'^t*1 I 

®t91 C991C5, *11 fl? C99 *11 9C®?! 9»!.9 

5»I, 9ffe9«t C9f»1C9 I «lt919 ?^9C«I *11 

9’C®I 9^9, 5*1 9JT'S^f9‘^*i.C9r9|C*f I— 9®9 I 
n«J1Tit9 1 4 ®91 ^T9 f99C99 ®f991«> ®t9*1 

*lti6 ®91 »9t I ^9tC® ®ta1 6*19I9f® 99 

‘fl9< ®fC9 »ltr5t91 9ff®9t9 9% »I1® ®1'9 *11 I 
9'*1 *1t-t 5fr9C»l*1 ; f®! ®tC99 £99 Nff® 

C'ft^rC® 9C9 ! "tlC^ 9C9|, 9tf®C»I 

*11*1 99 } W*1 £9t ^*\"1< "9^991 

f*t®tC® *It*HV ®C9 9^911 ®t9 *119 *191 I 
^1*1*1191 ®JI9 ®9H9l 9199 f991C5 51*1 ? 
<9 ® 9199 9W, £919 ^9199 1 ^9lC® f®« f«9 


9®9 ^ra9 ^9 »I1C«#«I® 919®C99 ^1®W| 
^<^9 9?91 ^Iic9, ^®<1C9 «1®t*lf®9 9® 
®191 «C®I9 ^£99 ^♦l£9l .9r9C9, «fl91 '«lf® 
99C9 *11^919 91991C® 9195 ®f9C® *11 *1lf99l 
£®1*1 ^9 9?C®? 9?^»ltC® *rif9£9 91 I *11, 91951 
91?, <H £991 *19, 4 919*11, 4 9I1*1 I f9»C99 
9^19, £9919 41991 *19, ®C9f9 495 I 49fC4C3r 
W1*1 51t, "tr®* 5t|, 51^ I ^919-919J- 

i^t9l99Jl*fl 9ItC*19 9191 £9 if*? 4*99 9<f9C® 
9tC9— £9 Wl9, £9 ®ffl* r5l(9® ®f9C® 9lC9 I 
f9419 *19 9(999 9C99 ®1»l^, 4 ft^lC® 

£99 ®f91 £991 9r99l 91 »tC9 I 4«l^9®l9 
919199 ?19C9t ®tl99 C®199 4919 '9ff991 

f*r9, 419 flfHt 'Sf19 *lfl9t9 *191 9r991 ®t9l 
H®, C9r9199, 41*1911® 351199 9191 9® illf991 
41191® 9tl9 91 I f® f99^9 41991199 419191 1 
41*19191 ?[C9 9199, 9199 f991ll99, ®199 "^91 
®J19 ®91?199, ®t19 ®19&t£®® C99l9 ?19— 
4®fel 5®9 5*19 4r9® 9(19 4fi|® ®f991 C®f199 I 
41'19191 19191® t^®l9 £99 91, ®19 "(jtl 
9lf?19- -£9 tl®® ?r919 ; 495 991® ®«.9lt99 
*19t®t9 3191 ®f9t5 519—199 99 ^,19191 99- 
'i9I, £99 till® 919919 f9®l9 9ll, ®1<99®19* 
99® 91^ I 4lts»H, 4^ 99C® ®J19 ®f9919 4® 
«'g* ®9l9 9191991c® 914 f991 914999119 flll- 
r5£99 T 

491®9 «tf® 4991199 ®® 91, ®rt 
?[®1?919 4* 491 ®f®*4 49159 «f® 199149 
4199191 4411919 4® 4199191 9®191®1 f»| 
fl f'?91 35119 949149 9?l£®9 lljl ®199 ; 

199 Cl’llfel? 4199191—199 ®lfel^l6l»rt ®9f- 
4«.*f941 I 9r9C4 9tC99, 4®fel fl'flSl «1l5i»19 
«f4 4199191 4411199 I 419, 4*lf9*149t4 f99 
f® 419919 fs’fi99tl 9® ?[f9t19 f 19 C®99 
ff fft®! f9f9C9 I 4C9ar 911 , 91 fi|'flt9, 91 



^'OT’ims wtftwsf, ^t5 »ii »if»i«« 

W»I *rtt— ^ ft«W3 'Sfv fs|»B5t ^tF>ll^ I F*! Itl ! 

^f««*ltHT wn, ’imw, ^t»ltl«, Misti'S Fp »ttl’TCBWC 6 M 1 tfl 5 ft'^lf«t!” 

4ii*t iit?, ^1 •if?ni wv ^f%W5« «if« »if*i'5 ^tfn*i *11 1 ! ^'Bti C'Stf^’P '•iM'sn 

«<l^tt*H ’PffH »ttC?»1 T *11 *11 ! C*Fr»I1I1 ft«1*in f’tnl "t1l*1 ^ftlW*l I 

«tt*i*itW5 .; ’it^t^tF? ^^51 i" ^fti'5 *11 Its *1*15 itsti itife ithi I usar stft 

iftti ?i ^«*i*iiiiis c»i ?t*i iiTi ifswi I *11 f’isi >aiitc»i Its f^itifts l»tt*ii’Piat flsi 
fitf«^ st»i£*i*i, “icitws lilts titiferifS itt } tiff's sti I ^t«f Cl ^fistti, ititts itfsii 
itsi 11*1 fii aisi itrti •ttts *ii i” ii?i ^s its ^t*i*it8 sfiw cis fi*i *ii I 

<« itits 41*1 IS Cl, Its 11*1 'iiitets, 111 
iitits, ^tstii 111 ifsn itcs I 11 , 
citciit 11, ci®itiis$ 11, ifiit 11, apti 
cii Its ff 1 11 Cl, Its ’'ti t.'H 
iiiicBtw cirm itts, Cl Vf *ttrisi'Btii 

Its 111 tj<ii. 111 ^:l, iiitiss 111 cuts 
ltd '^t?iii stfiii ets I ci^ cm list 
fitci isi iftsi iistii iti ’ll mtti lf?si 
ifliitlsi litlsi ^tfiti itfii I itf sn Its 
iti ifsii ifsii irsstcsi, ^ts Cl ifiiss 11 
ItltllS 11 ?,CS if^SI sflStfll } 4 C 1111 

itci ciiis I's firm itfii I Cl fii ^iit i 
%tis i; 5 til-if?i iis ciifwis strsfici fiit- 
1? fl 4 fl ifsiciti l?t«fll; itsw Clfll, 
Its fllS fill itsi fi^i— «tis« tl I 4 lfel 
l«ltl Itltsts Itists 11 Its 'SlfClS ^IS 
fisi ifisi cii I ^ts Its ’ll itcs -itis 
'ItltWS ®is 1^1 I 

cifii cut'll ^risi itisi i^ji icsar ci^ 
• •**••• ^nuil fii I itsis Us ititii cii cifm 

isfii iwar iti 111 iitl ifstii I itsis its irt i 
itif itists mil I itits ictis iti ifssi- 

fi£ii, vii it4'«^ ufirw ititi'iiti itiKil^i 

1^1 Us *11111 ifscir fit itsi 411 

Ull« Cl, 411tS Us IW Clltl ifSl 11 1 

WW Itl 4llltft fist Itltci %6wi I '51 



6^1 »R’VI I ] 






5 tf^l 

( ) 

ijcn '^C3, ^5i«, 

»il5 •It'rtSt ^tf«»t^, 

^‘t«» npsii 

'8<t5f c'^ntw cui( f fV <rff?4, 

% 

«<8tc«, « »!? 

’«»tr»('8 I 

’I’fl? 5 ^IWI ^ftt 
««f»t WC»tW Ttf'l'Q 1 

Mff% ?5 5tr?^, '5^ casi-^r® mft’i, 

?<r 5 Tf? ^ I 
o 

'«(t’f*( states 

«’«'« »lfa^, 

4 «(t^»j a 5 f*i ’fR’i 

^cff ^rsf^i ( 

c^wc? I 

util I 


'ec!rc^ I 

>> 'wtfij'f ffis?*! «W 3 * 15 ^^ "tfn«i’»^i 

«tt*rtt^ »i? 5 i ^>itw 5 »ir?'» ’it'»f«. I 

'aWCT? * 1 ^ 'lt*lt? 

IWl W i "»llt l,fVc« atfiWT^ «, 

S|nn«« 5 lf|J» 


»??Ta«i Brat'S fatia i f^fs^ aan'st 

^t^tua aiaa ^f®a«5? ^faai '•JWf'r’tta' 
f^a^ oral's cbJi i 'states ^(ai^aiKl 

5tai '«iatiH f®fs» ^taiwa ^nataw 5it*tiaaiUa 
atai f'ft'® ^ta« ’ffaw*? i ^acica c*tW ?aatcaa 
^twi'a, Jica t^w «tt*ti ^lati^a 

wai^i^Na ( at5tc<5 tfeara ^f»i ) •» ^fn's 
ata’a atfaai fac*!*? i a»ii af^ai, ^atftr’tia' 
'•araat ca^*( fai'® alatfw»i i 
aaraa «ftr5 a?tia af%ac*ia Zifa's ^tatnra 
strata afwK ata i <<? «iatfaaf earwfc^a 
ast^j'n*! ^aatc!« ^tatiaa atata amfaait 

acaJ ^ta*i fg»i i ^miiaa ^r«aiw 
latcfea ^sta cafaai a(:a a»ti »fat»i«( i 
^nata faf’aaiaa *fa af^aa ^tatwa f^ai^ atw 
faata siai ^fac*ia i f«fa Slaaca 'srtata aitatwa 
’ifa'® fafa® a^ai ^taiatai attw 
a^wa I ait»natata ttaaa'gj ^a H af«a»i 
aat"fcaa aiataa i 

caai •>• feta aaa ^it^at ^aat a'«ai 
a?ala i ^fafcaa fafaa a?ai affir 

atta atatfl f a\ aial'aj aa atfaai atfaa, 
^ta jataat ataatta aifeai ntat^i 4ff%a aa%a 
fS.cafai's cafac's faai ^tatcaafaata i atai^i 
aca^, "Btaatat ■i.atai^ at^a fs at^fa^fe 
; a<a^M« ^area <aa( *aaffe 'Jtat'9 
a(f? a'^'T ana c^tatfe ’afaat faife wftai latai 
^atatia ^ aia^aiaia facai i ^atiata 
aa^^attat ^ttataa ’Kfaata fafaat feataic’aaa 
apt ««^atfa afra atatai aa i 'sca 4\ afta aiia 
vaafig ^aftai/ i cafai^ feat ^«arft Ta »ta i 
aiaaia«fa aiaai caiaa atatai fta i '5ta 
^taaita fe»i ^c*wtFa aaa i 

ata ^ai atatat'eta aT.a aa:£'9 %nw 
aadti^ efea <jti^a'.caa% cafaal in afeaia i 





<••8 cm 


*tw c«li» ’JS s?T*(t«l1'8t« 

r?*! ai I fV fBf«C9? ^ta'S 

'!»f*»?tff»il>i I faaife? afafifw citfe 

^wa«f»! *n^»ii«( I >ia*i 

«t« "ifaa I ^»t» 

?tCT c^ >ia»t ffs, awifa '^c*t’fi 

ifl'itaia'ni Val '«jWc? Cfife i 

^lf«R *tt? m^l <8?P'it« awa ^*8? 

aitw c*i\fs*iTH I f^i- 

atU5 I '«?Hai8Cf5 f*ra 9t’t^f9 

»(r»«r?5» fs»M« w I IHtf^a- 

»it«o «twca^ c*ita i •itfa 

^^*15 ’>’*5 '«?F^C5 >«afe CT»I| ftf*!*! 

<rtia : a«i5i «<i«HiH ?> i 

oil atfCT^ stater 

'«<tfirc’tfl fs I 

»K*)tW ail’i €ta 

i^f?i c^, ajT’t afiw 

*I4^ca ’i»it9*i afii5tf«»i I atMf'T’tia 

ftr^«r a« Efim'S *ttw 

at! I at»i 4? Tim 

I.W5 ^kaii'9 

*it»iT»*f mi r«r5t« I 

’(^’11*1 catw «rt^t3 

atttfif’U** I 'S’l’i 

«f»-c»ai'«fa aWW5 *rf?isrCT ^wtfa 
» rt « < 

i*t atwr mt*i ^t«(i «^in 
<11%® fl®r I *«« w 

cm®f®^5 iift*! ®if®?i:<t ^tan ®fiim i 

cm«i*l5 mt®® 8t1®® aj; 
«ciRrt cata-Btf*)® ®ti?t %»i 

®w I * 

l[i« ^tf«® I ’tif 


®»l C'ff’tsi I®wtc»t5 ®<n »irf »I I 

t<iai®tii ^*(^9 '^riic® >ag9 »rf9>jtM 'm « ^9 

•ftun® I r®® ®<i <i9<i:>ii^9 f9®<i*i 

'«®*t ^99?T9 *11®® ®t9U® «, >« ®®C® ®f99 
^ar®9 ®tii ®q^9*r9t®® I ’ta’t'ti 

?ll® ^*111199 9t®1 ®® fet®1 9m ’I<ai9 
®f9t®a ; f®® -<99 ®t9 '<9tC*» «« »l«59 
^iRl® ®t9t9 99 *11 I 

ivt atf?*! ®t99l ’^ail C*lir«®t9 I %i 
«t9 995 fi> ®®f5 *19^® ®f®aF9 ®f99l 

®t9t%99 9ltl« 9l9lf®®l «fl| f9® 591*19 
«t9l« ®t991 >«®ft 9(«« •ai^f®® ^ 9*^*( 

®f99Tf®l »9®i5 *19^® ®f®l»9 ®f991 915 
®f« 919199 1*1*11® ®1991 C«rf9C® *11^919 I 

«t*f1l®9 ®«9 *I11< 1jlf5 9(®9 ®91 I 5®# 
«tt9 5® 9® f®^ 5®fe Bal®f® *l#5- 
•J® 9^C® fa’t ®*I f9^ 9?91 91919119 
9FI91I9C9 r9jf >9®f5 91:® *ff®:®:9 i 9i® 
9?:® ?i 5®fe 4191^*1:9 4t*ii:®9 ®»i9lf9 

f99f 9<f1c® «t9if9® 9t:®C9 1 ®«9 »tt:<a 

f9"f1*l ®® « Tim «®9lf®9 91® ®1®1 ® ®4 j® 9 
«l*ll:®9 9991919 ® 91:«9 ^IM «f®®f»l® 

9?91 C9 f® C'91®19 9*19 ®r9al:9, ®191 «1919 
9<9) ®91 ®9®9 I 5? 9:9199 fl9 *tf9®Tl9 
®f?l® f®i:®^ ®191:99 9^:®f99 91 •, 

f®® 9®I19 ’j;:9^t ?<9 *19 ®f®i®9 ®f9C® 

9'^:9 9f991 'St*tl:®8 '^9 *rf9®119 ®f9:® 9^9 I 
«t»lt®f59 919 99919 9191 I 5^ f99| 
•®1991 9^«f99 *f19t®J 91t9 ?® C9f9:« 

*11^919 I 

>»:9 ®1f99 ®1991 C9l9l9C99t 9l9® ««®i5 
®il 51:9 C9‘1f®9l9l ®r9*1«‘\ C99^9 9T9 

®®’rt:9^ 51:99 919®99 9%9t:« i *1:99 

^9991:< f9B, 9jw9t, C9*tJi:9fl, C®9:®f919, 
9199 f 9 ( Butter flower ), ®t^^:9^l «5f f® 



Ijut^f 'B» tr«>ic'(i *it« »fii9tff, «t5tt« ««l 

^>rii ?5 ^H'lr ^l»ii Jit aittH? «»r« 5 f*« ^fnsi >!« w hi i 

*t^c« ct <8 c^rriH's «gfl nftisi <fic^i itfacB 

*nt«Ht»l1 C?H?t?P HIH HHtsStfH® I »ltrH»im I nffspirrif HC«»| 'HtH^II 

Vtt* CHK’M HIHtft*! I HHflHttfefl C^4 h 

H? I ^ftul si^> 4 t 1 tf<« I Htcfefl 

HK^ HfCH^r fl’fH stc’fl ^Htnra HWa Htrta h»jh»i Htc« astNaat Hwt it^rn cwf'tcw 
wi as»i%*» ’tt^Ht’ii «iiHtnnr >iHr®ajffa'l fin 

*ttati?a Bfg, ’tea ®ta i ®tatwa »ifaar H«f 1 >KHHtai Sts «ia«HN »ia- 

Hw cwiara *far »tTfft?fl fifs?® '*t*itH ®fiic® »irfit»i i 

«f»i-rHiac® afil® aa i >«afiH ^laat ^atn '« ^>w 'stfaa »rtaai ‘a«f*iHta®i atn’ Hta® 

a 1 «H Hta® >a’F «rt^a a^ cafiii® *(t?»ita i fliia ci^faHia i >fll aitcaa WHHta fita 

«<affaH fa*tata ^taai >a 5 »jB 'ia^®>jsr all® aa < 5 [f«f® alai atcan i aatiaiaa fitfa 

ca ajaatH cafaatfaata, ®Tai Jiaria a<ai ata afiiai >11®® a caf^« ^taaia ataata ?ta 
®atacat« aaaa afar® atfaata an artaai «a|atTta faaftrs® afaatiaa 1 aiferafaa -ata 
ca <51® atiatai afaatraata, ®tai fafaafaa aa atia ■atiatai afaata aa, afaia «ta a 1 « 
8 aaa fa^ Sss 1 4I * 5 ® ale® aaa 'ataai atia ^ca atfaaft aifl atata 'atatiaa fftiatsa 
faatf»i;ca srfaafa, aaa cafaata, a«p ^ ala 1 ^1 atia a?ta <*fara ^«J 9 caaata afa- 
afa, ’jura aa "ja ^fiiai *fa^ 8 iat% aataata at^caiaaai aa^a ^(•(^stca >aga a^-aafir®, 
aftatifi a-st^ fat® <al ftata <i!»®a ®aa catfiiaa-^^ifa® afaaifa aia® ««®atfa «if® 
atf® faataiaa '5[ata-aaa H’liaa afa® fafii® •siia ^tia 1 ^laai a®l ^ 5 taa all® 
alatia 1 a<ai af^ai *a| Taatl yiaa ataai atiaata ®®l ®traaaT aata ya ^tatiaa faal 
c®a ®fai« atfaiaa, >*aa ^ai ^ata atl 1 S*?,^ all® atfan 1 aa^®^ca aata ai»af® 
alaatacaWrtja aar® Saafir ®rai® alia >iiaia all® ®taai caa a®j ®fai® atfaj faal- 
faataiaa c®ta Sts uw «itiaiaa ®ai Mtaai® \ aiaa ««®ft 'jata-af®® ca® rja® •aata all® 
a^isa Sa®j®fa a^a®i aal®iar%a apaa^ata caai ata 1 f®® Si®i®ta fai® ^taai aaa 
Sis-Bi ® caa-caaFa® faataiaa faata-ca^afli atfai® atfaata, ®aa faaiana 4 l aia-’ja- 
4 atia ca faata at^tiln feat ^f®® ®faaTif , ®ra asia apia atatiaa f»aat®aiaa«^ ala 1 
®taii® tr<c®a f®® Safu alii Srt ai, ®ii 4 | Sa®i®i® nti< ata .a® aila alii 1 lata 
®f«^®.aa I atat l®®®* fafaf® fSta®fa a?l a[®a ■, ijt 

faataiaa ailtia®i faatt® tjlfe 1® aiwtaft ’H’l'tta aa 4l fiata at^®i «tiaca ®aa aiai- 
-aaiaipfr atia afaf®®! al ?l >5® alc®l aaaa®aa[fa ®taai 4a|j® ®ta cafai® atl 
a®i 411 ai.at fa*®® ali®ii 1 ®t^a cati®a ai® atl 1 Sa®j,®t6a afisa atffaat atfla^t -aiv- 
®i®taft c^it® atatiaa ®ta® >a faa atfata 1 fa® ali®ti i 4 ® fiatl ait®i«% 

4 l *1111®! «*ti®rtn‘la aia ®aiia ca ®f®a»®i a®taatai «•! ®®aia ai<i®a f®a®iiii <*i®iaa 





I [ «« '•w. 


«r»i-r*iw <i4 'Sigfl *i>»-c»rtr»« 

^*(9W5 ^Ot 

W5 =»Cfl I JfCSftM frt fW 

'«'8^« «, *(<[19 ^t^51 

C9t!« »lfj 9f«l5 ’Itft 5?t^ } 9it«. 

^?%«Rr5H'5 f?t» 

9t»l I C<fN*l19, 'Bt?t?1 t«f 9Tf»? 

fnfi|9'Btl1 ’ftw I t?l«1 

9»IM»I*I1 9f951 ^19 

<8191199 ^ 91 95191 15 S<?1^C915 
91 C9ta(9 9^ 9'? f5»|'«f*l ;|J< 9(f89l f9919lll'5l? I 
C919 (919 war fr*t1F991 ^»l9»f9r-9lSC9 ftd'a I 
f<l’WlW9 ’IN'SSI «W"r »H^C9 -4919 y« 9T9r99t 
f99»I I -49^9 f99t*l9 '«Wl«f9 9‘r9-9t1j Wt 
(919 991 9<-S>9 9f99l9 9(919 4^t9U99 91891 
^Ci 9rt : 9191, 9t9lf99l9 (?f99l 9lt9t 
(9« 9199 199899^ atl9 HC99 99919191 nill*^ 
lir?91 99199 9f9'B I fvf fe99J9l9ir99C99 
-*15% <991919 (9f99t 9191W9 9<5? ■9l9’9 9^9 I 
^t99ir99(9 (9f991 <5191(99 (919919 <59 9'«11 
?;(9 91f 9, 99( -4? 919*51 0(9(9 9r599 9f9- 
>59 9l9l (95919 9199 (91991 99(9 9t9tf9(19 
9(99 f998 5(891 9tf99 I C9'l<?r9*f1 99519 

9(91 91^(9 9(9I1« r95t9 <99 9(9 : -4919919 
99*8(9(99 9(91 19^91^99 ^9(919911941 9191 
W(9lf55 *199119 >4919 «(5t9 »lfV5 99 I 159- 
9(19 9r95 99*891 f«lt1C9t(5 f9f99l fiflll 
9(191(99 99(f 9t9lf99 ^1*111 5f9(5 llfll I 
-4^ 919*51 •If59 9(91 999l9t9 9f9(^(9 f9(19 
ftf59«1 99 91 I (599 9I9%9(19 9*9^9 

19 91 5 15(99 9f99E9 (99 « 119(919 (9^5 
59(9 955 1 599919 9l(5 9? 1(9 *H*(59 

^5 -5(9(9 9ln 5r9(95 -4919519 99%915 
5515 C9».99 i1l95 59519 f4t95l 9Wl5 9(9 I 
5ci, 5(< 5 9lf95f9 519191 *ll9l 5 9l(i> 9f9(5 


51991(9 I 55 (51959 5951(99 5519 9|(1 
519191 9SS5 99915 1K99 59(5 91 9l9t9 
51191(99 59419 55 9^5 5f991 91(5 I 

(9I95 5 (9W(4t 9 ^*.5(99 55 19191 559«5t9 
(95 (9191(191 ai9l5 (991 91(5 I 

9191(99 1(9 (9 959 95 -*119 If^^Kl 5191- 
(99 9(9T -45I8 I *4l 11(99 *95(8 5(9^18 

5f915 (115 ( 5tr5(il9 Iff ) (53 5t(f I -4l 
959 (53 91(5 -*}J9 5lf59 %'S.lfl 99 I 515 
59 Cilf^ -*rg9 95 ‘9l9(9f9’ ( Barberry ) 
955 39K9 (9r99l9 : l9l9 Il4l9 9l9 ‘r9(9t9’ 
( Ringor ) 19*5 f9:5« 13 35f8 f959 515359 
5f99l ‘1(991’ 11(99 9r5l f99l 51991 5199 
9l(5 9lfi9l9 1 3l 119 9^(5 -119 5llt 

(V« ) 158 fe(«9 59*15 ; 11(99 9(9J »• *5 «• 
91*9 9l'5l 5l(f I 3919 9l(5 91(^9 1(9 5l9t(99 
rif99-9f9(9llC9 (<{111919 I ?l99 119 955 
fill 5(9 (5'^ 9191191 5191(99 551<91 5*99 } 
595 5191*99(5 ll 5<r99l9l 9t9(99 t9r95 
1991 *991 18 5r9(5 9l9lfl9 I 

*55 3l (55l f99lC9 5191(99 51999 9(9l9 
W15 »l91 *9589 119 9l(5 9191*1 (9l(9 

51315 91 999III -899 5 f9f5«.9T9 f9r95 5191- 
(99 f9f9r9 5ir9(5 9tf99 I l9l(99 9(91 5(9(5l 
999(5 51315 ; 911191 1*9 '^919198 19*(59 
r95(8 9l9 5(9, 5111(99 9(91 5(9(5 (9T9 19 
3l (91(99 51399 ll(5 1«lll5 119 91 I H9 
9191*99 %U5 391(9 (99 -i111<ll9 (991 919 I 
•'^31119*51 1(9(99 *9959 5r99l’f*9lC9(599 
*lf5«.9(59 9H19T ll(5 9*55 5tl1 9(1, 5tlt9l 
919191 (919 H[19 (519 *99l95 -^99 991(55 
9»<{< 59i I 99195 (9l<8f9r99 9(91 5(9559 
55 C9t(9 5I 1T^(5(1} llt(99 55 19951 
5f5 9t9T»^ *19, f55 *5f599l 5 9C19 55t(9 
399 5115 19t(9t9I ll91 I 



1 ^t?»J ^C5 "tt? ®tw ^*tr«<5 ^9 .«t 'Sfl^ ’■It^'S 


c*ftf?»lt’( I ^WC^J 'l^r 4^^ 

CT f^«l fH«» <mi C5it3 5II^ 

•ltr^l'5 ifisttf, C^tsiS’t >1>I5 ’ll 

•^CTft «»t1l *ltH *)t? I -a’ltJl ^ifJir- 
C?5 *1^5 ^5»tW^ «l3tH ; 4? 

*»M 4« ?9 « 

f^f«([»l *Wr« *tl«J 4(t5 4?"f'« sfiCK sitf^C'S 
«THt? *tiW»f ^ f«s| 

*155 ^ *i’(i'«>;c«r ■aTi i?tc® »it«i 

’ffilC'S ?^5Uf I *IC«)5 ^tK C^T’11'9 
«»T'fT« ^1 4 T 4 vfeTS n^S "Jlf 4t=f^fI5 

’tf^l SI^9TC5 I c^t^t cm ?C*l n^'f ’(t’f? 

mi fUa SIC*! ??5tt5 ; ma 4» ’Itrt 5 
’t«t9 m, cm 9^C^ *t1 ’PJl’ft^C'I^ ^T ^f^- 

^t4r, 4fTC*f »t«f’« ^3I« filf^fl I «9C'1’9 

nf’9tc?« ^?399C<9 •»ff® >l«<fc*l 5f»IC'« 

9t9tClE I ^’HHC'9 *ltCf fV91 4? ^‘if’l *fC«J 6»I1 
cwf’rti in’191 istf^iii wf^a «nt«ia ^«i -« 
'»c^fel ’taa c«it»i nfaii n’T 6f»i!i's »iifii»ri’r i 
9oct 'sTfa’f ^iraai sa^tife c<f\f«»ifa i ’tea 
atftmi attca 4ati5 catt*il c’i'jc's wtr^ta*?! ’tta 
?tm I ""rtatwa 5(>i*i-»ti«t 4^ «it»^a 

c»r5i m m5i3 •itaai cirfa 5»t i 
S’fa a? aaitm C'i'ji ^a, f#i t«ic«r9 

^cai *it«fi « cait*ii c’i'jl ’icana i ’it^ta 
’^'i ^Mf^t '4'Bi9 >n»i I sia1? ^a q;f?ai 
^ca^ cai^ c^[^c»ia >itfi i 

ra«« -*Pt» si9>a *»fa >it*n r«i'<i‘f ^ai ata ai, 
catt*ii Wt*i ^fai® aa i catT»n faarfa ■a‘ft»it 4^^ 

I aata ^«a a?tca ■stta at« ajaatia 
W9 c^Tfa® 5»faai ’stata aft'® ^a 4^af^ av 


awa ^*fa faai »• ( atfa caii>i af? 
■^f^itsai a^la 's^ta c^tfa® ai'ea caifeia 
>ita« ^taa afac® aa i 4 l af® ®isat atfaa 
afas catfe cat^ ®t 9 i a'lfnai fac«it ca(i»ii < 1 ®® 
a|q I «ia®ia entesaa ’tc^a cmi ca'jc® 5 »ii 
•"i®!® ; aiataa®: lai 4 ® ®faai fHta 

®ai aa ca, faaal® fa® ale® ^1 aia catena 4 ® 
aaa aa> *ita a«ai «ra«a i ai'sata't sticaa fa®& 
^tfstaat 4ita *• a» -, aata c^at® 'Q 4aica 
^®ia 41 i»i I ca'^ caafac®a fafa® 4 atia s 
cat® ales I ®tc^ia ca®a®aa ®tatai 
r®l ^aaa »fa c«ta ®ca ; 4 ®ai^® ®acaa 
aaa fa'rl? aitcaa •faataacaa ra®fe ale® f®| 
aw® ®fafai tsaia ®®a atlai ate® i 

ataatfe aaafS '■Itasca '^ca® «ta ^cawf® 
csti, ®a acajt® wfa® aca i aaati^aifa 4 Wa 
fafaf® aHa« ^ra®ua atcaa «tcatai i 
atiaa '^fa®c"a aacaa ca wf® abates, ^ajtfa 
®tata accaiaa aa ati i 'gfa®i"a 4afa®Ta 
'afaatca afis^l ®tfaai faatca ; ®ca®f5 4c®atca 
'^catfa® aiatc? i »«-o atcaa ’jc^ 4 l 
aacaa ^aai fa®ia aar faaat i ataatfe ata^ 
lata »J 5 l a^faa afasta® ; ataatfa attcaa cat® 
4 atta aiaai atfacaia ®w aata® al® afaai 
4l ’•aa a'^®tca ataatl ata ■atat a*atf«a i 
ataatfe ale® aett-at a, atca'tiit «, c®ataata 
3 % 4 ac llaaa fcfacaa aa i ilaaa f»f ma 
®ca®f5 Ttcaa aal a®ia 5 ^, ®atcaj atata 
atca^ala aa 54 a®ta aw ®ca®15c®« aafw 
afaaica 1 

( i*aai ) 

S^arata c>r 





t 'i? 




ftjitsrai 

«« ft^l5»l } 

*l’It*t \fn ?W5 I 

«**IW ’J’SI, Wid'Sf, 

stM'S '<«W} 
f«!5 ««! w? r?m5»i I 

r«t? '5^ ft>tt5»I ; 

WW*? gf^, ?« •Rtft’lt’ft, 

*iin ^fa ’»»! ^»i I 
^ce^t fia 'sa 'st«5 faai5»i n 

^3|C«1?f ft? 'S? «w f??1?»I I 
«t5'® ’^?tfta?'»t« 

•ifti c®ftl 'atft ate?, c»« a''? aitff *ltt?, 
»jjlati? 'Btaw? ^awa 5a^»ii 
fta aja wa ftaraa i 

aifttft •tiK'BTai csrt^ft^t’ta, 
c^tai ac® aca ®i?i ®r®?i waa 
aqa® aaat®, afatatf «f®®ta, 
ar?i®t« ®t?i®? caftt? a^a i 
’•fftfa can®ft^aai 

aiaar, fafaia itft-ftia^a, 
«ian-araata® -a®!® ?><? i 
®ra ®a ®i®, aia ®f? ft?f®i®, 
ft»lfafa caana aiaa ftaa; 
a;iw, faifaca ?ft atf«*faia®a i 

jlcaai^o I 


( > ) 

a»*l alt® Jiaatai a®*ia cal'?® at'lft *(?i* 
n?t?? at? fail ®?at'a*t? at'^ aua aifaal atai 
aiai®® ® ^•®a arf-c®i®? ®ila af??i ^ft?i 
Itfaai, ®aiaia ®iaa ati?? *ti? a?ta? 
at®at aat? ®ia ®ifa?i faft?t« i «*l aiii>? 
aia •? ®T^? at! i atiiJ? ®t?®ft ai® 
ait®? atf? I aa-aa(-aBa-?f 5 ® 9 taa ^saaift 
taftai af??l ®t?i. ft®'aaai a^ta^ata? atta? 
afaai^f aa*sf afaai®! cata® at® afaaTai®? 
®®?ia ®f??i ?ifa® I <1% aitl «i®ja atta? 
aa? ail atiai ®f??i aaiiaii?? ®?f? aaia? 
catl a^ a®a ?®a at?? ®ai « ata? ®a«i aaa 
aa® ^a 'at? c®ia®aa casi c?at? aa a®? 
fta ai I 

aaa ■stati®? all aat? cad cad c?^®ft? 
la? f®?ia? adata fttaa afaai ®I 8 ^? aai 
®i®la ®f?i®a, ®aa caaw? aat ?a fa 
ata ^t[ ®iaSaia ®f??i aift?i ^d® i ca aa? 
®®:*lt?? fataaftw? atftF-ftfaa-at® aiaft? 
a? ®Tat? atl alt® fttatfa® at?i, ®?ia? ftd 
fad aat? at® aaft? faf® al?i af^® i fta? 
®a® 4 a aaai fv at«?t? aiaft lft?i cata, 
caia li®fa®-cata»n aaa^? fa^ aait? ®Tai 
?fa® al?i ai i ata?®i ®®?taia? aa?- 
•ftata aat? ®^a aafa>i?ift ®?a ataia?#? 
a® at?tat? «a?ia ®f a afa®t? *>11® l^f®« 
alt® atft® I 

cafaa ?t«a? fttaifaa’t atti c?tia« *111® 
fai ®f??i afa?i ®aa®tia ®tfa fa?i <«iaiga®fa 
ftfai® dfti® aftai 16 a *— 

“atattf? ail? cataai®?' atf® 



J»1| »IW1 1 J 


ciww aw itcwSl *— m’tft •fc?s>i, >at 
I »ifw *ttf% c*ii St»n r— c’^’l «*»w 
»IPl ^T* 

4^^ «c*tfl «tr?iv^ fw I «ft 

c*i »f5»i 1 “ 

Wi^fn c’fJt, fj)? r^rf? ?— ^t^tii Oj 
5«f C»in»^ orcf I U*ft5 51*1^15 

5OT C5«11 «0 I 5l«, *11 ’t?*! ’t1'5t»l, *11 f'»n T" 
5*W'51?i:5 »lt5t*l 5lf«rt'S JUNcts C6T<r ^f^«l 
4¥^ «5»1 Itf*!? •155 ItfilSI 5^51 ^^5 :— 

51 ! 'BT« C5f5>[r5 6t*fl ? ^1 5fC*5 

5,91 ^lq[C*l5 ^t<t( 5I5&U I ^ 5rnC5t51 «»C»I5 
*111515' C5M^ C«1 51^5 C5W C®?! 515 C5t5 \ 
'51^ 51 9151 ?" 

951^ C15 9 fist 55591 r«J5tfir^5 51C5 

CSTW 49fel I5151 5ffl5 I r5C5lf5»il'9 4’»’^ 
95 f&f5J1 5ir55 t 4t C5151 iyl5f5 9 5Hl 5lf»15 
5101 4^ C5. 9151155 9151 959 99^ 

915j1 I 9l5 95 5519 5f5« C5\ilf5l%5 5fcfe 
59199 f95, 99 f9f5 5C5 9r9C95 5159 

5199 5U9 5l991 '#19 5l9l 59 51< 5#19 51*1- 
9TC9 I 9Tt f9pl 45^1 5t9l‘9 955 lfl'< f55l5 
C5ft91 5rf55 911:9 9f5C55 i— 

"*11C515 95 51^15 C5t9'8 C5t 51, 9l9 '455 
9lf5 51 1 9# C5 515#19 9119 51— **51519 915 
555 5515 H51 r 91519 5C9W CO 99^1 I 
Il51 95f5 9t51>lf9r59 95159 51915191 
551 9191191 9f59l ^^5 **91 9151 ilf 9f59 5^1 
C«9i| 9515# 5t9l C5 V 9lf5t59 «59 595 
f51t5t9 915 5l9ir55 5195 5ipi9 9l9 91# 91519, 
9C5 919 51C915 5t59 95^ 915C91, C5l9l5t9 
#1951 955 C9151C91 1 f59 9T9 <9 599 51<#C9 

C5t9 59 9T5 !* 

C55t 9tf99l9 5W 5« 9f9t955>1 i»55* C95 


559l#91 ^C9f55 ; 455 559 5U#9 <5^515 
311159 9119 f5r55l9 551 C5t51 C55 I f5f551 
5915 5516?1#91 4# 9f5C9 5f5C9 5H#9 fir£9r 
9ir5l9f5I55 :— 

**9r9 C9^ f9t £9191 ! «jr99 9#J 5f^5 ?C91 9t9 
£55, 4W9 55l9r5 919 ^9l9 51 ; 515C9 915 I 
91«51, #151 £9lf9 91 4 91919 £9(5599 91195 ! 
£9lt9 995 9ir9 9r9r99 9191 9?TC9 9C5* 
15515 £51 !— 

£9lit9[9l#IW9 911# 9(5l£99 559 9lf9% 

f5f55l9 9t9>5l5 f55 9l\59l 9t5|5> I **«1?9'1 
9l515t 4#919 9lC# 5l9£99 59 £5Mtf £9 |” 

4# 9f59l £9^#lf 9l#l9 55 919 919 519 5#J5# 
5l5 9r99l 95'?! 9r991 5l5l5 f59 f«l91 |^91# 
9#91 £55 I £5191, f5r59l 955 9tl# ’f9f591 (#19 
9'#‘«1#1 £59 ♦r9C55 955 5f9J 5f«J 91C# 51?159 
59 r55 51 I 

£^#t?9l%C99 t91 5«r55i>19 51951C5 OW 
455 9599 091 519919 951t5'lC99 5l|9 £9159 
f9«t9 5199 f5«lC99 #r99l5#1 451C5 9151C99 
5«9C5 r9C51# 991 4ft9195 9f91 5f99Uf ( 

9599 9l\ '555 95115 5LW5 5C51 551U591 
95151 9lfV I £9t59 **59l*l59l" £995 59991 
5ir59 5«9 99 #>91 559519 #191 9t9 r591 

15951 51#91 51t95, 5599 9t^« £9# £5l9 
19919 •*59l9C51 £95 59: 5 591* ^9555 9f991 
519 9C5# 555 #191 59^9 9f99l f9C55 I 9599 
9l?C9 £5C59 9191, 9f99l9, 9J15191, £9l«5l9 
5915# 499119 fi5f5« I 9195, #l9l 9t9 51 9f9t5 
919 5C5 } £91# 51515199 5l55l9lfl 5191159 
555 19159 £51£9 9599 9l|[ 5115 9551 51^ 
OC59, «119 £5r9C5# 5199 515519 «t I gC#J9 
515919 9lf9t59 55 4195119 5^ 5^91 51#9 I 

5l59 55119 %91 WftiCT 5'5I 99919 1(1*5 
#19 5lt5tWt9l 991 5519 £5l955tC5 515195 





«5r»i« ff*i, «<rtr*t «(»H« nti «tcfe« 

^•Tfl «!»! *in»l I 

^ 4f6l ^Ta( <!?>« 

%n<n firni r«r*ii 51'® '«i»t?ii ^isj 

*11 ^K«iTa ai<l ^fs«tfii»isi, 

«»f'Btl*i ^f*!fll artl ^w»r *iT^ i «<i^ 
m ^l»IBHt«t I ^11*1? >fl*F «C»t,— 

»iw *(*1 ^»i'«ifi I 'ett! ’i«ri’ft*u *inr 

»Hf I 3Ftrt ^5 

w «n Swcara 

^*11 <4*5^ *1tf'54U*t«l C4 -Kf^ 

^*iaw i*! 4^11 1 ff^ ^c’lia^ ^»i 

itfv^ts Sc»icaa ft 'stat^aftc^ 

n<>iTa fct%« ?l»i I St'itaa •» 

atf4«1 C6^1i4fWa *lt«1 ^P<fW9 

■aific’ia Jicsr ’iwt r4»it^a1 c*t*i i 
c*i «c»ia fcn ’if^’TTa »i»tw c«i*rcf« wn 
flfa^tw •4tf«i >*twt*»*i *1^ **1^4 tea? 
aa mfa ««!!? f^ai ift? 

«'fr9 WCB^?! 'm^?t?ai c*r;>ib 

ftca ^ta ’na'siF*! <bPi *tflai 
atf»iBnf c*i at* cbW 4i«a «?fa5i 
fiatlai inwtw ?>ai ’if^»i i 

<4*1*1 m ^♦twfl 'e*t»’Mi »if«*itSt 
cat4ntc*n ]^»i r5a% ni? * 11 , ’inSa C4l<®i*r siti 
apiara c»i»i. I >44*1 fB! ««t ^^*ita 

*rt *t<ia <a«w c^ V*t f*w aa caia *ii 

*ilf*ifl casa»t afftm f»if*mw 1 >i« 

f4| ttcn na, ^cia <111 f’irtt'! 
caf*ir« cahea «4afB*i «ft»:»ti»i c«taif 
faf»i4 •ta c^ttfTlia a^»i 1 c*ina faawB 
•tfsita mfaai ca, awcBB itfa *iti«a atiti 

»Wf« fwtai ftai aftta 1 <4 aaatif wa ati 

w i<ta*«i itif *lf^l c*tw*i I trtl l<fa 


aicaa atawiB*? a^ai aaHa atfaai ^c*iaia 
fi»i afaiwa :— “atai at fa caiata 
aHitf af aa»ia*i aaata aian ! 4*1 f^a aa, 
atata awtil a's 1 ’afaia aaatataat cait 
a^aafaata aa*i »»ii afaafi? i* 

^c*ia atatar *(tt*i afcafl cafiiat 

ar*i»i :— “ifas 44i«fa ca *ttat *itiaa Naf»i’ 
aifestif 5tia (Bta cat‘tfa r*(«a c*ratlai ?« ^ai 
c®a r a^ana ♦ttf® aasi.ft’fa*! ai, aa*i area 
'*19 atBi tfiiai attt®fB»t 1 “4®tc»»a cstaawi 
4a caataa aca ^cic® ca 4wa at*tcaa fire® 
c^ta faw tafiia «aaai” 4t aai aataca 
aftai fsfa atftca aiaartaa ?Mi aiafa 
®faata »» |ftwa 1 aaaa c®caa a® *>«aaft 
■atai'^ia acataa afawa 1 fai f*tata aa'^ ^ 
<4ft5ai ^c*iar aafaa afta fa^ca atatcaa faf 
ai ataai ^acacaa aa ^aajta afaai sfaai caa 1 
at atftca af^ai caa 1 ^caewa 

cftia Btfafaia caiaaa atfaa atai af?a 1 
acaa aaiaauaa aa a®aac®tata faafea-ia 
aaaaa caiata afaatl acaa c®caia aca faat- 
tai alai ata 1 

®caar fafaai aifaatatj ca a«,aa a®ta 
at<n acaa aaaa aaa'icaa afaata ®»i aaa- 
aaa^^a aia® ^lacara faatati atfaai 
cafataa 1 

vfll aaaaa^ta arena ajinii 4ai ara aifa 
%iniwa antnsi ^naai afaatt ca faa aaatfta 
ntife atiaa c^tf ar%c?a ca a»faa afaatfaa, 
ara faaaa niia nt^atncaa aiaiBa aia t 
( O 

atataraal tiftai aifaia tcaw c-awa. an 
cafaitta atai, C4iaca aai afaai aitcna faan 
tnafa afaala aiiafn nta attj atataaat aaa 
n»a atftia,‘^nar ana afcai ^tnar ana 
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Piaft»I5 I »|tJi ?ffi( c<ff»!T*f •if»r 

«t*i»if>i1 ’ttwfl ^k’i^K i(i«(j ^t?i- I 

?F^ 5??l1 Tb^J ^TW ^IW '«>!- CJl? 9*«f< Btf'f?!! ^JS ®l*R 

c^T ^tai^'flt c»i '8 Nih« 9 *tTW i 

>itffc®r >rj('«t<is f«,*rf9 •IT® ^Hicb *fn? jtt? i !T»c 3 •rttn, ®t9 vtc< cn c?Nt« <itln 
♦tsi ?tc®« w®a »ti* ®f8it®— *n*ta ««it6t9 ®*tB«wi- 

^B5C1 nil<I?»l’’ “^B^l ^>(t»I|^’ ‘CJifisfl’ c®? ^twi ’tf^BtC?, 

®'ft'«f»i *tir »iTf^i®j ill »icsf? Biiia ^lii cn'M ifrui 

*lt5H ®twi ®t»l^l’lti»l C^51 ’ISS ^C»l?I ^ifl '«'? ' 9 ^ ®’ft*ITI ^ f^TlBl 

«tc<r3 fiiw® ??ai art® i 4? >iiita twciia afisatte i 

"99 ^<ra” “(4iwa ®f«»tt»!” “f^iaH -0‘Ta" ^c*(i» «ita fa»i^ ®fa»i iii, fa»iar ®ta ®ta 

®fa®T«f»t ®Ta C'itsr ®<tc®a fsiatita n?at«r ?lc« fB»i *11 1 ®tl ■«<Ta •lawa <ftn^c® 4®t« 
’Tf«r ®raai ®fa afaacr acai <T?iai *iTlatfw»! 1 fBatfsi® 'f®i Ht>i c»i<tTtai f?»ri®caa c®a®i 
®| f£*i wiTfsif® at^’fftc®? Btc»f S£*rcaa 5iT??a?t »iawa af«® wwa 

faactfe® ®T»i ®raai ®TTi*f®t£ia ^tat^ ’if^s Tjatfaa ^*ta ^ttwa «Tf®® •i"l4a!£’t 
ai I c«iaa ®itaa si®tgfa faaiaa ®faai faai a® aca ®fa® 1 

fajja '®®jt6tcaa f®®a firai >a®St ^ifsa aa® ^tBta fvfaa acfe f®® >flata- 

f caa farata c®raai aaa araai caa ®aa ®tatc® ®ia :j;«a®a catata ^TBift atai aaaa at? ® 
'Stacara caiaa asai fa?a ai 1 ^ta ^ 4 ®^ fataa a®a catra afijai cataa 1 

aaaa at^ afaai ^traal 4l faaf? aai< 5 a fsiai- ca^ai 4ata ?a®iaa fafa 1 cafei tataiaa 
acaa c®a®i aTjaSla afa® ®asfa®3ta faaf?&i catata 1 4aa ®a?fa a^a af®a’l ^at f®faa ca^ 
acai acai ®faai ®T'pt®Tf? atfaai cafataa 1 f®i a?c®t at£a ai ! 
us^Sa aaa ca aawa ^caa atia Btfaa ai, aaa a'? aiaa c’ft’ita caia 1 aL£a a[taa a< 
®tai ’?’«r^ta ^ aita ®fa£® ®fat® ®ia aia atia fcaa aia 1 ca caatiaa ^aa aa *i«aa 
ata caa cal a^^aa ®fa 4®aia f5®t®tca c?ai aaarf® catavta caaata cata aiaratat catara 
far atala •iwatca faaitai caa 1 fa® ataa atailai oicai ^ca f5®% fac® fac® atai aaaa 
ata «caa ®faai aawa ^a cafaat ^ca*i aca «caa aaa 'jifaai afaai ca?ia 1 afaai 'jfaai 
aca alai ®Tfa.a, ataca aa® 4®ata ’atfaai caaicaa ^aa®Ta a'? ^laaiSta ®tt® 
faatif, ■atafa caai faati® 4ata ®ta c*iai® «Tfa ®faat li^ta ! aaa ®aaca ®iaTcaa afva 
afaf 5 ®i, ca^af^ic® "W aac aa®c® fa®a all® ®t®i af?®a ®raai 'jjfaata •» ®®ai c®TaTi*i far 
fira ai 1 fiaa ^aa fa^a®tia aa®itBta afar ^at aa 1 

•at®ra® aaa cafai® 1^® ai5» caa atwaSla raata afaf® atata far ataata afaata afaai 
a® I aife ! fafai aT®ai 4®aTai tsatai aa^aia gf^a'ii aai mara at® Tfatfa ' '^atlai f^tlr 
a«aN r%aa« at®, c®t?l®®a afea-caai cafaai®i®ta aiaarta facial 1 a^faa^ra. 
CBta/atwicJffife fcaa a® arfa I '®rratarf®ai aaiaa atf?aai aaa ati®cfi af^faatafla 



C^t I «tfl*»? «t*l 
cifini *itw« ii:«i ciffe wtlii *ic«»i 

*if^i »i^ir >Rj c’f 

Jiff'S ^i*ic*n vfsiw ft's I 

fts JJtW if«t»I '<t'9f*lfl f *I 

£ftl ftfl «flf JI fv cstl^f Cf*lt« ^I« 

f^fi nf?*! I 

^tc»l«t® C^tf f'twf •!* 'Bff^sl 
•tiitlw Jiff NcJr ffii fe f f«ni *tlii- 

t« cf , c*i * fl'lfi's ^t«i fifes', ffiiw 
frt I ’ft'*^ csh 4 ffi fits w Afire'S 
f fnwf, fiff w ss fii cstsfef vs 
farfNtfl *its ftsi •wts's f'fiiwsi I »iiin *1? 

«isl st^Ms fens sif ^fssi w 
caplfffrts «Jcs«t fifiit*!, ffff 'Bt'pt'Btf^ 

ffs •ttitti'sf cfffi ftf ffiisl ffftfi 
•i^snif •tfi ftisf fi, ^fjiw f »i I f fs 
^fsnn ^'fts ff 'Sfil'B I f«fj| ftfi ftsfi 
»fflsi«»isc*i c¥fit»ifec»RW fs'sw *itit?si 
ff«i, 'BCf fffjp'i firs •Itfai'Bf ; stsr 
ferff f fWI csffts AIM ff?« ^S1 ®fel'5S( fl 

*ifl csfftif fffefsfi stf^m ffs^ 
Cf cf ^s'l sitff c»itr»is>wi, •c*is frt»i^i 
Hf C»t«I« sifts WSf iff ft?^ ffswl *tst- 
MA ftffw Stfff M\ I 'Btftw 'f Sinw 

*Itf t*I Itlf ftf I 

4fwf ffifs ftn w*is ff stf sfiwi f ts 
ff pf t ferf W stl fl I f^s ftw ftffltJItS 

«tftw flu fl ffW «tsi s^fe ffW 'ftS« f fs- 
itif I ff cmm ft^ ft stfws fif*n 
ftftw f tsi ft^f Cttfl I >• »If *11 ftftl*! 

fen« fttf f 1 1 f sin cn^swss fit ft*ni 
•PWi .ftMrtt ft stfsws nft infe ntfiratni 
' srfniAftiittit fitftif n, f in itfA stf ft 


1 [ an sw, 

Iw ftif sitfnf I cntfe f m csfnts pns 
stmtft 'snn stfsftif csn n^tls: nftstw i 
ft n ^niftfei ftn f ftsi fftsi Sfen, fecnins 
■ann ncf s csin nsfnfetif ntsi i uiffei m 
nstmn in ^ftsi cn *is<rif m nftsi 'stif 
vfrs »in«f nin ntn ftft ff*inft cstn ms i 
asfif cn ni nftsi 'stftin cn nc^s <<ncni 
iftsti® aim ntil I cn ntin nias cntnntn 
cni»iii,n^ 5 «,ntasi cnms fswtnm itntrni 
ftfifetn tftfes nf— fiftia cntnis 6t*ii n^si 
nftin I cn ftni > nsfn Vinn ts atnnjf cst»a- 
nin ness cimfei i "sts ns nft cf tna 
«tn mats ntnf <iftn cswfets pn m aft 
afnsinftinfti eif asms cnifes natn nfasi 
nfssi as ! ftj aasts am ! 

nftms pn njs ‘m’ ata aftsi asms ans 
in fssftjs fmn ^a rtsi ntta, n#tn^ cnfei 
naias atm cN nfta i aws cn tfets an 
aifniam ft ni cn nss aantfl fna^ naias 
atm nt?si niiai s(ast< ^an m-fes naif 
nn,ns aftats ats ftats stca faftsten n'ftsi 
ftsi, nfen ats nintsii snaiss ntsi ans ^ftsi 
nfna, cni ntm ats caws aftatsR “aawc^” 
afssi a?a i 

aaftn n#tn ats fintst|ca nt^s npns 
ntniia nfnsi atani ntiafia i ntntntinflins 
nngnn aftsi nftmn :— "catca nats sftia 
cacnfeatantin aft?” n#f( nniSf ats aft 
-ntia pitfa nni nan ftfa afssi nfta ;— “i{fn 
atnts aa^ atantn i aa ats ca« as r 
nm atnats atantnts nftfn cnfnsi 'jafta ntsi 
nftiaa :— “at*5i atsns, ntm ^ft ai t . . 

nfla aants afta afta stfnsi cnfta ntni 
atm catnta at^ i ai cn aa| jfn jft aims 
atm 'atfmn nfaa t— “ntm atin atantmai 
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vJ)X» 


cn ^ :— cstn 

HI'S CBI C®tC^ 'BtIW’l t >1^5J v«^ni 
ffii^CT9 W 5t«n ?Tr>(? »lfi('5 5lTr?S1 
»RP«n ^fii»i I” 

w s«ii »ii c^ ^m??r cnwi 

«t»!5 •»» I 

nfN Jinti'S t5 ’if?'® ^fiw:— 

’if^ 1 ^f«rt? ’Itc^ >ltrS ’TtfilW 

frcsfw *11 ?t?1 ? 

?i 4 ’m?i c?'TSf« ’it9i?if«i^ r?r8 sii 
*Itfil?t ??*I C^ir*! »Ilfi(t*l*l, «?*{ »lff*l 

^4tf%'8 ?lfi : - 

?l’lt®i c? ?? ? 4 ?f’a ?r»if*i 

?*i*w? ?tf5| ?Tf^ C5t? ^Sta r^*itai f®f«ni ?^»i, 
f^'aa ?*! 'g»ittata *»» af^ai 

%1iwsi,— “-Si c? 

cT?w 1 I5t»i ait^i ?^ai ar»nn ^^»i— 

i*? ?t?i T— aia c?'8 *11 ^w« .” 

l^t*itaf »lt^ c??T^afa •» ?*i*n c^fw 
^fiiai f »! ’itc^a fSfta' ^isna ate*!*! r"r9a '«?r*' 
wa, *it^ OTf?ai ’(tiaa S[:? ’?f»iai c’i»ii f*n 
*f?ft*ia 5if«f?c» jrea caf*T ?i«rj ca*r*ii 

’I'Sfa ?^ai ’ir«(*'8 ?^al •aif’W i 

?<n ’I’ua T»f %\v8 »i?«r *iffta ^*iwa 
^ atw*! faaitaa 

aim wi— *iaf «*ia>8f t3Ji«f*i •it® ®fii*ii 
"ii?* •!?? CT«*t ■mni »finitrs»i, ciwft wfai'® 
tifsiw CB?fsi ?l»i ^1, *»Tat cfwa aTi*ta 
a<R ^*1 «fiac<a n^wta ^itw 

^1 1 «« c*tf¥i '8ta ’Wcaa f(:<a •tiR- 

iiti*i *1?^! <«?*i f®^w»n 

*rfj% aTTfffsirti atfta 5m*it®a®i»i ^»i1- 

•rfii ciOT ^tm* *trtCTl 

^ ?ti 1 ®i[ c? 4«fiiCT ’fnaitw »wtf « 


T?»r ’TtTI ?l»1 <??? ''T1«51- 

*?faaTa ^aiwi »»i ?tc® *ifr’i»r, 
4 1 'Btf^si »iaf ?isi ?t*i »'5^i>i cat? 

^fii»i 1 

4l «t*ia s)t? I '8ta •laia »!? 

’flBSl a^a nta ?$ai harca i "r#!*! c?ff?^la 
^’aaiaa a? i 

ca fiH at^trea cat‘ttf»i cat?, ata am afsta, 
aiaa itw, atfacaa ^tfaata f?ffaraF faai atfaai 
fe^am I ^iiwa a^«f airaa Saa «acai ^ar- 
caa ?«'i-aitaa'oft ataaa afac®f?a i atalafa 
f^i?ta ca «?a aiaSl atfaai cat* cwlca ^aai 
rjfafta \a «i«rttai faai ata, ca aicaa aafaft 
«atai caa *«« ^atatia mafi'® alc^fi a i 

®aa aac^a catafa acaa fata^ a^i a? 
atat«at?tr5 catwa 'atcai *ttfaai afwta i 
caatta Btaiiaat 4*fei ■stast's ait* ama'stai 
tfawfwa I aa* 4*atai ats^ai cacea caatcaa 
taa afaaffw i fca «i®t£®a catcaa a« 4*^ 
alfa, CBta i^Slw 'saiai icaa ’ata^aj i 
§c*w cal ’Ut'? ataicaa '« *tac*a 

f*®a alw ?t®aila1, 4cas 4ia5 'acaa* a^a 
caaai affaa *faai cataia -aa airacsfaa i *5 
aa, at'sata a*?;*, caaatft, caaatcaa, aefetaat'^, 
aatcaa ^taa I'sitfa i caifa^ 4'8'«fa caaai 
45? aw cafaai ^fac>a at^tiwfia i ca 
cvtafefca* '®ta cfti> acattfe ^faara cbIi *fac® 
f^a I c^tafelta* 's.faai jiai atli^Msa, c*tafetca 
cacaa ^aa ^rt^atlcafta i 

catfaata atata aa alta a^ta arta ata ata 
am a? 4^ *rtaa atl's ai I 4a* atataataa 
«n® ata at !j*ata nfa® «taat»n Taai 4t 
'lar carcn[a ata®Ra 'a'ji^a aiai ifat ^ar *faai 
fifatfiCTa I ca 4aa 'Bti atatai^a aw aw 
ar«ataa«ftm i ca ftt®a favtt* catft'fla 





««t« r*s *tTfii«*ni 

wtf 1 >wMcw’«, i#N C5tw? <^OT 

*iirc» '*»!* wfsiwi 

c'lt'ii fl8trf»i, "i^s« 

’^tcf * 1 ?! ^fiim cif*i^t? w 
*11% »rf<^?i ftcv ^tfc'Bf'w I nc<f 
w*!*n wf^w "telsf ^T? f*swl c*itv 

Wl ^ftlW *ltft»I I « *tW?[ 

rtl»lft« 5t^«9 »tCf ^tf»H1 ^f'5t^»l I 
'Btc^F wf«n(T'9 OTftn <»i I 'BTi^ 

CTf<H1 C5tC< 

^f?*! C’^, «<'8«f«l C«l«I*n CT«»tl®« *«1 ttftiOT 

ifN 'Sts <ftin »rt?,s ’sttf *t*irtsl 

^rt'S I fss« ’TTW C*r CSiPJtS ’ttlts cir^stn I 
CT <?si 4Sf fftrs cWt^fn 

cwf^fl*j I 

»ts[s («t»isti-ft’«fli-»tt'?tfets Is^tM 
f >1 frsi, fnn* ^si c^s ^»ts »itft «Tf^ 
%i sf*re»i5»:— 

“(^S’StS SW, C^tw ?” CTtft^ 
^ ^tst« ifell Ptsi stfsil S»ISt 
C^svtsft ^fiisl »ltst ^fiisl sfiw 

fs’w »R»Tts ciwws ^•tfssf cVh5?»r s't's: 

•t*! •ifjcswi ^fiirsfii I 

rf) c^ •iw ^fiiii ^ts st^t«f*i «s*i- 

CSW ir'pwr»»t CfFssi C’Ttft^ ft ft ^ftll 
ffftfl "nJ^CTS ftc^ 'Bt^rtll sf*I»J »— 

“CfWft^ CW ^^9ft^ ’ft'^l” «4t ^ft*| 
ntfts iftll *ltftcv *JTfiti| I 

sff^ftnr ^*rs *s'swti »iftii nftj 

•ftistft*! I W C»ftl CTtft^ft <tw 
«tfiPlTS CTfltf l^slw CTftH "t^N 
mftw *iTftnnn c*i «tftwtft 'Offtic'itft’ 
<t« »iiii CTifi %ns itftii 


ft»i } <nt-cf 8 si tf'ft ftftstmai wsrs %»fs 
cwt? ftsi pftsi c’tn I <it<. CTtfes 

W «t'*t 8 Jttt««tCS ff^lt'pl ^^fl CTftll 
CTtft^t ftftsi I C’lTft^C^ sftftw C?ftsi 

■tiffisjs f 5 wftai c’t*! I m c»ists 
ftftsi cstft^w sft»i :— 

“IfeR «s <*^i{ '»rs *»T 5 t*t <rtsT*t 

ws ^s ; < 4 ^ft s(« tt«st’tt'ft st»rfc« w I 
Kft c*? ’ll 'Bt?, ^tft c'Bt’^ts «aw ftfts r 
'B'swi »i^ws msi ?5 lf*Il *ftj« *lt»I 
i^si ^sttsEi twiars ><iwi «« w'ss sjMi- 
ifets ftw wst ft»i ’ll I c*! 'istni c’W’its 
•w ’ii'ss ft^s st'B?tlwft*r I 

W 'Bt' 5 t' 5 tft ^C’l’icst ci*l 1 ft«l sftsi 

^:— 

'CWSOT, CT»tl»| ns^l’is ! C'Bt^ 

’It’tl’l’l C’lt’fts ctt^ ’tt'fl^l c^l '5 ftw 

cnn I ft Tft ctw st*fw st*r i C’st’i ft*! cs 
c«tt^ta ’W fPc*t csts c’l'w, «t5 t^^fil c’l^ !” 

•isnrs ’sm wftsi ^c*fi. cm «it»i ^ftsi 
mates tftpts ^fi aftm Seta'S artwa a^ 
afi^si aftat— 

“'sa aftt ^ VB caft caa am i” atcaa 
atca '<aa aftn m^ft atft a atai afliaa 'staa 
ma cata aft aa aa afaai %fta i ft a ca 
'♦tfta ai ! atai, aaa ata t{:caa aftia aft- 
ata, mattaa at^ ^aata ?taF atftesfta 
ca^ I ^laa aa af caaata aw aaft 
'aat* era’ll ata atca ^faai ftai ftaa aa 
^aftca, ai aa, ata alai at^^a ^aa «aaa 
fata ^la^a aiajtata i 
aaa cat aa ftai aa«a ati a’aaaaa 
atfta atffta atliaftiaa i catcaa aaia aijra 
flfti ?ifa atfta aacaa atft ffira a^ caa i 
iRfna cfftai aJitaa fai atftai atil ’rtfta 
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I Wf 5f»IW »l»>11 <(!^f ? »IWC*( ^f»IWST, “C«»It5 l” 

•iPiC’M ^ 'tff’fji C’fOT^ I =ir»lil I— C^«*l 

t>WTcs( c'rf^?! ®i»is? f^g list- ^tfi» *tt^ '•t*! •'iti’i i^irtu r 

f?»l, f«t«? ’ftl ?’n csil ’I'filll 

•It*! t C»I ^f»IC»|S! :— *5I1, -««!fs|, CTH Cifflt r 

*lt^51 tt*ftll« tf’tttW CT\f?51 Elf'll! <fl »l^l» •!!? C»I*I «!?! 

irwi cvtt»i ^t*ft^!ii *if?*i I cit^i *!t?fi »!i^-:^iT 5 i <stf%c 5 sfnji c*f*! i 
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THE ROMANCE OF FORGOTTEN 
KINGDOMS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

II. — Notes on the Antk^uities of 
Dhamrai. 


As we have given before a somewhiit 
connected history of Yaso-Madhaba. 
we next proceed to give some account 
of the relics of the Buddhistic and the 
Muhammadan times, still extant in the 
vicinity of Dhamrai, and specially in a 
village named Pathantola, midway 
between Kumrail and Dhamrai. I’athan- 
tola abounds with many relics of the 
Pathan times, — ruins of big mosques, 
magnificent palaces, etc., — which arc 
sure indications of the Pathan predo- 
minance in this quarter. Some Pathan 
families, so rare in this part of the 
country, still live in Pathantola. It is 
.said, that the Pathans under Osman 
Khan, being driven by the Moghuls 
took shelter in this water-bound part 


of h!astcrn Btm^al, and made their last 
stancl. .Sonu.‘ of thc'ir l.ist struggles 
probably took place in these quarters. 
There is a village named Ranasthal. 
quite close of Dhamrai. The very name, 
which means the battle field, indicates 
that some struggle (perhaps between 
the Pathans and the Moghuls) must 
have taken place there. There are 
current traditions also, which go to 
confirm the hypothesis. 

The relics at Pathantola, fragmentary 
though they are, throw some light upon 
the p.'ist local history. 'Phe ruins and 
the inscrii)tions prove the past grandeur 
of the |>lace at least about five 
hundred years ago, if not from the 
Buddhistic times. It will fjot be out of 
place to mention here that the Bajasana 
ruins at Nannar, believed to be the old 
site of the Bajrasana Bihara where the 
famous Buddhist monk Dipankara 
received his early education, are within 
five miles of Dhamrai. 

During our tour in these quarters, we 
found a pair of stone pillars lying withii> 
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the precincts of the house ofone Maulavi 
Samsuddin * Ahmed (Shah Shaheb's 
Darga) of Dhamrai. [ See illustration 
No. 5j. The pillars are short but stout, 
octagonal, and hewn out of rather thick- 
grained sand-stone. A little more than 
seven feet in length, they seem to have 
formed part of some structure. Even 
half a century ago they were stuck in 
the ground, presenting the formation 
of a gateway of Arman Bibi’s house. 
This Arman Bibi was wife of Alwar 
or Delwar Ghazi of the Ghazi 
family said to be founded by Palwan 
Shah. Alwar or Delwar Ghazi first 
came to this part of the country, and is 
said to have established his capital at 
Rajbari near Megh-Simulia. The old 
site of the capital was clo.se to the port 
of Jaygir (Manikgunj), and is now in 
the bed of the river Dhaleswari. Alwar 
or Delwar had three sons.-Chand Ghazi, 
Selim Ghazi, and Sultan Ghazi, between 
whom his kingdom was divided. The 
land which fell to the share of Chand 
Ghazi became known after him as Chand- 
protap, and so also the p'lrgannahs of 
Selimprotap and Sultanprotap were 
named after Selim Ghazi and Sultan 
Ghazi. [There is, of coiir.se, difference 
of opinion regarding the Ghazis]. We 
learn from Ayeen-i-Akberi that the 
purgannahs. of Chandprotap, Selim- 
protap, and Sultanprotap were under 
Sirkar Bazooha, and the joint revenue 
pf the three purgannahs were in Akbar’s 
' time 4,625,475 Dams. The joint revenue 
indicates that the three purgannahs were 


the joint property of one landholder. 
Sultan Ghazi, the founder of the purgan- 
nah of Sultanprotap, lived at Dhamrai 
(Dhamrai being then the head-quarters 
of the purgannah), and his palace was 
named after his mother Arman Bibi. 
The old palace of Sultan Ghazi, popu- 
larly known as Arman Bibi’s house, 
and covering an area of several hundred 
acres, is now in ruins. Traces of brick 
walls were distinctly visible a few years 
ago, but the bricks have been now 
taken away by the villagers to build 
their own houses. There is a big tank 
named to the east of the 

liouse, and another named 
to the south of it. The pillars standing 
as gateways were bought by Moulavi 
Samsuddin Ahmed from a poor descen- 
dant of Arman Bibi, now living at 
Dacca. From the view of the ruin.s, 
we are of opinion, that the pillars 
are much older than Arman Bibi’s 
house. They might belong to the 
Buddhistic age, preceding the Muham- 
madan times. After the .Muhammadan 
conquest of this country, these pillars 
along with many other valuable and 
beautiful things, were perhaps • carried 
off by the conquerors as trophies from 
.some neighbouring Hindu or Buddhistic 
structures, and used as materials to 
build their own palaces. 

^ To show that our suggestions are not 
unreasonable, we here refer to a slab of 
.stone with a Persian inscription on one 
side of it. This slab was formerly 
attached to a mosque in this locality 



No. 6. 



The stone inscription of Futteh Shah with Buddhistic images hewn 
on the other sides of it. 
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which is now in ruins, and in after times 
it was removed from the mosque, and 
fixed on a tomb close to the Baj^nagar 
bathing ghat. It has been detached 
from the tomb, and is at present being 
preserved in the house of the late 
Munshi Hafez Rahaman, an inhabitant 
of Pathantola. On examination, I found 
some figures hewn out on the other side 
of the stone slab. [ See illustration 
No. 6 ]. At the bottom is a seated 
Buddhistic figure, over which is a lion 
mounted on an elephant, and at the 
top is a standing figure. The stone, 
which is a little more than three feet 
in length, is a fragment, atid certainly 
formed part of a Bud<lhistic image or a 


curved railing of the Buddhistic times. 
The figure of a lion mounted on an 
elephant was the royal emblem of the 
Pala kings. [Vide J. A. Vas’s ‘District 
Gazetteer of Rangpur’]. This figure, 
along with the seated Buddhistic one, 
proves beyond doubt, that the stone, 
which must have formed part of some 
Buddhislic structure of the time of the 
Pala kings, was, after the Muhammadan 
conquest, cut into the pre.sent shape 
according to their necessity, and the 
Persian inscription was cut on the well- 
polished other side of it. As the stone 
has hu*en now detached from the 
mosque, its antecedents can be now 
traced. The inscription runs thus.** — 


jJJb 1 vV^l"****® ^ I aB) 

tjL^ dJ aU) aB] ^ ^ ^B) 

UijJ) ^UaJLJ) j \t>yc 

AXBo ABI oJL^ ^l.hl wlj y Ols ^Jj yjJ ^ 

^ -^l) ajL^ y fly*) j AiUaLw# ^ 

aB) aJXww) ysvj j)^ ^ aIaJI 

^ ^Uj IaJ y AAaa/ AAa^l 


8. The inscription has b6en deciphered and 
translated into English by Khan Hahadur .SyctI 
Aulad Hossein. 
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English Translation : — 

‘God Almighty says, “ Verily he who 
believes in God in his last days builds 
mosque for God.” The IVophet — bless- 
ings of God be upon Him — says, “ He 
who builds mosque for God will get a 
house built for him in Paradise.” This 
mo.sque was built in the time of the 
king of the period and age, aided by 
the Merciful, the helper of Islam and 
the Muslims, the king, son of the king, 
Jalal-ud-dunya-waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Futteh Shah, the king, son of Mahmud 
Shah the king. May God perpetuate 
his kingdom and his rule, and elevate 
his rule and dignity. This most[ue, 
blessed to Islam and Muslims, was built 
by Zahirulliat-\V addin Malikul-Mulk 
Akhond Sher, the admiral. May God 
give him dwelling in Paradise. Dated 
loth Jamadi, 887.’ 

We learn from this inscription, that 
the mosque, to which it was attached, 
was built during the reign of Futteh 
Shah in the year 887 H., corresponding 
to 1482 i\. D. by his admiral Akhond 
Sher, who was perhaps an inhabitant of, 
or in some way connected with Dhamrai. 
This Futteh Shah was an independent 
king of Hengal, and reigned wisely from 


887 to 896 H., corresponding to 1482 
to 1490 A. D. Emperor Beloli Lodi was 
on the throne of Delhi at this time. This 
inscription is perhaps the earliest trace 
now extant of the Muhammadan advent 
in this part of the country. Eastern 
Bengal was conquered by the Muham- 
madans not very long before this time. 

There is another Persian inscription 
at Pathantola of about this time. A big 
stone tablet bearing this inscription is 
now attached to the tomb of Sultan -ul- 
Aulia Janab Hazrat Syed Shah Mir Syed 
Ali Termizi Hosseini-ul-Hosseini Kuddi- 
sal-la-hu Sirra-hu, popularly known as 
Bara Pir. A mausoleum had been 
built over this tomb at Pathantola, 
which is still extant, situated on the 
Kazir-Gang, a branch of the river Kak- 
lajani. We can know the full name of 
the Pir (saint) from another inscription 
attached at later times over the doorway 
of the mausoleum. We were told that 
the stone slab having the following 
inscription was formerly attached to 
another mosque, the ruins of which 
arc still to be seen in the vicinity. It 
has been removed and attached here 
lately. The inscription on the tomb 
[See illustration No. 7.J runs thus.** — 


I ^ jiHaJ ! y 1 | ^ oJ 1 

♦ 9 1*1* j ijjc^ ) axL# AilialAM ^ aCL« aU I ^ 


9. The inscription has been deciphered by 
Moulavi Abdul Rahaman, President of the 
I )b;tmriti Pnnclmynt. 



No. 7. 



Seals of the Kazis of Dhamrai. 


A\ /f. Hlr>rks numbered 6 and 7 will be 5 and 6 respective!) Ed. 
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English Translation : — 

“The Prophet — ma>’ tlic mercy of God 
be upon Him — says, that God will 
build a like abode in Heaven for the 
man who builds a mosque for the 
great God (in this world). This big 
mosque has been built by the 
most respectable Alauddunia-waddiii 
(great both in world and religion) 
Abul Muzaflfar Shah Sultan Hossein, 
son of Syed Asraf-ul-Hosseini. May 
the great God preserve his kingdom 
and reign for ever. (Huilt) in the year 
two plus twenty added to nine hundred, 
922 H.” 

The inscription is of the time of 
Hossein Shah, an independent Sultan 
of Bengal, who reigned from 905 (*499 
A. D.) to 927 II. ( 1520 A. I).). This 
Sultan was an inhabitant of Mecca or 
Termiz, and was a descendant of the 
Prophet Muhammad. “He quitted the 
sandy desert of Arabia to improve 
his fortune in the fertile region of 
Bengal. His illustrious descent first 
introduced him into the Court of 
Gour, where his superior abilities soon 
raised him to the high <lignity of first 
subject of the empire. The op|jressions 
and brutal temper of Muzaffar (his 
prcdeces.sor) made him a rebel, and 
fortune made him a king.” 

The Bara Pir of Pathantola, who 
was also a -Termizi, /. e,, an inhabitant 
of Termiz or Mecca, must have accom- 
panied Hossein Shah to Bengal from 
Mecca, along with tour others, about 
whom we will speak hereafter. On his 


elevation to the throne, Syed Hossein 
(Ho.sscin Shah) is said to have taken 
the title of Alauddin Shcrief Mccci, 
but the author of the Riaz-Assulateen 
states that in all the inscriptions on his 
monuments about (jour, he is styled 
Hos.sein Shah. His father Syed Asraf- 
ul- llosseini might have been Sherief 
of Mecca, and the son, through family 
pride, might have assumed the title. 
In the present inscription as well, we 
do not .see the title Sherif Mccci 
prefixed to the name of Hossein Shah, 
so the author of Riaz seems to be 
correct in his statement. 

Hossein Shah reduced the corps of 
Paiks, and dismis.sed the whole of 
the .Abyssinian troop.s, they being very 
disloyal and treacherous. “After these 
arbitrary but salutary acts, Hossein Shah 
ruled with strict justice ; but for the 
better security of his person, he made 
the fort of Akdala the .seat of his 
residence.” Hossein Shah is the only 
king of Bengal, who chose to shift 
the capital from (lOur and Pandua. 
Now, there has been much controversy 
about the identification of the lf)ca- 
lity of Akdala. But there is no doubt 
that its site, the ruins of which are 
still extant, was on the junction of the 
rivers Banar and Lakhya. The five Pirs 
(saints) of Dhamrai, who came from 
Mecca with Hossein Shah, fixed their 
abode at Dhamrai, which is not far from 
Akdala, the then capital of Bengal, with 
the royal patronage. Hossein Shah, ac- 
cording to the Muhammadan hi.storian.s. 
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“ built public mosques and hospitals in 
every district and settled pensions on the 
learned and devout/’ It will be interest- 
ing to note here that Sanatan and Rup 
Goswamis, the famous disciples of Sree 
Chaitanya, .served under this Hossein 
Shah. The former was his Private 
Secretary, and the latter, a high 
official under him. Hossein Shah was 
a devout Mahomedan, and once a year 
he paid a visit on foot to the grave of 
the celebrated saint Noor Kutub-ul- 
Alam at Pandua. Hossein Shah was 
according to the Mahomedan historians 
the greatest ruler of Hengal. Sekunder 
Lodi and Ibrahim Lodi were on the 
throne of Delhi when he reigned in 
Bengal. Babar invaded India during 
the last portion of Hossein Shah’s 
reign in Bengal. 

Dhamrai is popularly known as 
or the hermitage of the 
five saints. These saints were all 
foreigners, and settled at Dhamrai 
when they first came to Bengal. 
On their first advent, they are said to 
have killed an ox grazing on the field to 
prepare their meals from its flesh. The 
place where the animal was killed is 
still pointed out, and is known by 
the name of — the word 

meaning an ox. The ox was the 
property of a milkman name Dhamu, 
who was much grieved at the loss of 
the animal ; and the saints in order 
to console named the place after 
him and his wife Rai. According to 
popular traditions, the place is from 


that time named Dhamu and Rai, or 

* 

shortly Dhamrai. The saints are said 
to have possessed mysterious powers, 
and to have performed many wonderful 
things. Exaggerated though the tradi- 
tions naturally are, there is no doubt 
about their existence, for tlieir tombs 
are still extant, and are in a good .state 
of preservation ; and that they were 
held in esteem by the ruler of the 
country is certain, for the mausoleums 
over their graves were built by Hossein 
Shah. • 

The names of the five saints were : — 

(1) Sultan-ul-Aulia Janab Hazrat 
Syed Shah Mir Syed Ali Termizi 
Hosseini-ul-Hosseini Kunddisal-la-hu 
Sirra-hu, popularly known as Bara Pir. 
[An account of him has been given 
before]. 

(2) Hazrat Syed Shah Mibtahuddiii 
Tayefi, popularly know as Haji Saheb. 

(3) Hazrat Sayef Mir Muhammad 
Mesari, popularly known as Gazi Saheb. 
[The word Mesari probably means an 
inhabitant of ‘Mesar’ or Egypt]. 

The graves of these two saints are 
situated near Bara Bazar of Dhamrai. 
There is a mau.soleum over the.se graves 
which had an inscription on it, not.now 
extant. The copy of the inscription is, — 

“Almaru Hazrat Shah Haji Gazi 
Saheb Kuddisal-lahu Esbaruhama. 900.”*® 


10. Copy of this inscription has been 
supplied to me by Moulavi Abdul Rahaman 
of Dhamrai. 
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(4) Mir Makdam. 

(5) Jangi Pif- 

The graves of these two saints are 
seen at Mechhuapara, Dhamrai, but 
there is no mausoleum built over them. 

VVe examined two other inscriptions 
at Dhamrai, which are of later times 
and of minor importance. We need 
not enter into details about them. The 
first inscription is on a tomb quite 
close to Bara Pir’s mausoleum at 
Fathantola, and indicates that the tomb 
was built by one Abdur Rasul in the 
year 1153 H. ( 1740A. o. ), when 
Muhammad Shah was on the throne 
of Delhi, and Aly Verdy Khan was 
the Subadar of Bengal. 

The second inscription is attached 
to a mosque at Muchi Miya’s house at 
Pathantola, and is to the effect that the 
mosque was built by one Khajeh 
Muhammad Enayet, son of Azam, in the 
month of Maharram, 1228 H., when the 
nominal Emperor Akbar the Second was 
on the throne of Delhi. 

Dhamrai was a place of considerable 
importance during the reign of 
Emperor Aurangzebe. Yaso Madhaba’s 
name at that time had spread throughout 
the country, and a great number of 
men were attracted to worship the 
deity. The able Sevait Ram Jiban Roy 
Maulik managed to procure Lakheraj 
grants of tands for the maintenance 
of Madhaba even from the government 
of Aurangzebe, whose name is popular- 
ly associated in history with the 
persecution of Hindus, 


During the reign of Aurangzebe 
and his successors, and perhaps from 
the time of Aurangzebe’s predecessors, 
Dhamrai was a seat of Khadem-e- 
Sharas or Kazis, who were justices of 
the peace, and exercised their powers 
as the magistrates of districts. Syed 
Tujuinmal Ali, a descendant of the 
Kazis of Dhamrai, is at present living 
at Milkitola, Dhamrai, in a poor style. 
He is still in possession of a number 
of appointment .Sanads and seals of 
the former Kazis. We had the opportu- 
nity of examining nine seals [See 
illustration No. 8. ] and five Sanads, 
a short description of which we are 
giving below. 

One of the seals is elliptical in shape, 
and the rest are all circular. The 
seals are of the Khadem-e-Sharas, or the 
servants of the Law. The names of 
their deputies are also in mo.st cases 
inscribed on the seals. The inscriptions 
are as follows.*’ — 

1. Raziuddin Muhammad Dewan 
Ram Khanc. 24. 

[A^. F. Perhaps a Hindu named Ram 
was the Dewan of this Kazi]. 

2. 1151. Khadem-e-Shara Nabi 
Muhtasib [mam Buksh. 21. 

[ N B. “ Khadem-e-Shara Nabi ” 
means ‘the .servant of the Law of the 
Prophet.' “Muhtasib” was an officer 
who inspected that the merchandise 

II. 'Hie inscriptions of the deals are deci- 
phered by Khan Bahadur .Syed Aulad Hossein, 
and Moulavi Elah Newaz Khan. 
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was correctly weighed, and that it 
was sold at proper prices. He had 
executive powers also like a Magistrate 
of modern times]. 

3. Khadem-e-Shara. 48. Muham- 
mad Kasem Nayeb Muhammad Kamel, 
nis. 

4. Khadem-e-Shara Nabi Kazi 
Sayefullah. 1143. Nayeb-a-hu Muham- 
mad Matin. 13. 

IN. B, “Nayeb-a-hu” means ‘and his 
deputy*]. 

5. Khadem-e-Shara Nabi Kazi 
Sayefullah. 1143. Nayeb-a-hu Ahmad. 

6. Khadem-c Shara Kazi Muham- 
mad Najar Beg. 1165. Naycb-a-hu 
Syed Baqir. 5. 

7. Khadem-e-Shara Kazi Zahid 
Muhammad Khan Nayeb-a-hu Syed 
Muhammad Baqir. 


8. Khadem-e-Shara Kazi Muham- 
mad Mokim Nayeb-a-hu Abdul Wahab. 

9. Khadem-e-Shara Kazi Zahid 
Muhammad Khan Nayeb-a-hu Seikh 
Golam Ali. 5. 

[A^. B. In the preceding inscriptions, 
the numerals in units and tens signify 
the regnal years of the reigning kings 
of the time ; and the numbers in 
thousands signify the years according 
to Hizri Era]. 

Five appointment Sanads of the 
former Kazis, as we have said before, 
are still preserved by Syed Tujummal 
Ali of Milkitola. As a sample, we 
publish below the facsimile and text of 
me of the Sanads.^* 

I. Persian text of the first Sanad, 
[See illustration No. 9,] — 


12. Deciphered by Moulavi Elah New.az 
Khan of Dacca. 




No. 9. 
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r* 

J c/V vK^;'^ 

'r'^ «;/?“ / Jt Sr>^’ r^ 

Iv^J 0^1 /-w v^-bflS 

yb 4 >^.sw« aJ£u,J c>J^i ^ OJtw yi 

Iaj/ ^^JjLLMfc /9 )j ^ ) jLm/a ^ jjb f.oM 

J v:;^^ V^ ^ y ^ 

♦ jij)i> y6 ^ I y ^*** )y 

j oUUflj j4oy« s^y j J.1UI jU;J; ^) 

He oUU;^ ^ r*"^ v:>/^U) y o^jUc 
oDO«l«^ y s:ii[y«y*aL y j y oUt>^ y obfi/« y 

^ ly w^i ^ b^ ) j ^ tb) j {J^y'* I ^ ob^i ^ 

jl 1; bl y yil^ 3 bU^ y-U y ^U; pjjJiij ^ Ki} ^ 

y^|j pUi v)A^b v^b ^ 

v^A. 

* ry-^ 

This is a letter appointing Syed Zahid Muhammad Khan (and bearing 
Muhammad Baqir as Nayeb Kazi of his seal) to Syed Muhammad Faqir, 
Dhamrai. It is signed and scaled by appointing him Nayeb Ka/i of Dhamrai 
Kazi Zahid Muhmmad Khan, and is and Khurd Dhamrai. It is dated the 
dated 2nd Rajab, Regnal year 3. No. 7 2nd Rajab, Regnal year 3. 
of theli.st of seals published above is tlie 3. The third is an agreement 

joint seal of Kazi Zahid Muhammad executed by Syed Muhammad Faqir 
Khan and his deputy Syed Muhammad of Dhamrai, admitting his responsibility 
Faqir. for the doings of any one appointed 

2. The second document is an Nayeb Muhtasib of Chakla Jahangir- 
appointment letter given by Kazi nagar. 
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4. The fourth is a Sanad given by 
Kazi VVajihuddin Ahmed (and bearing 
his seal) appointing Muhammad 
Mahmud, son of Muhammad Hamid 
Nayeb Kazi of Dhamrai and Khurd 
Dhamrai. It is dated the 2nd Safar, 
Regnal year 13. 

5. The fifth is an appointment 
letter given by Kazi Muhammad 
Hamed (and bearing his seal) to Syed 
Muhammad Faqir, appointing him 
Nayeb Kazi of Kasimpur. It is dated 
the first part of the lunar month of 
Rajab. 

From these seals and Sanads we 
understand that Dhamrai and Kasimpur 
were, in the days of the Moghul 
Emperors, seats of Nayeb-Kazis. VVe 
will now conclude by giving a short 
account of the powers an 1 jurisdictions 
of the Kazis in those days. 

The chief Kazi was called Sadarns- 
Sadur, and his court, called Mahakume- 
Kaza, was established in the capital. 
This was t..e highest appellate court 
for the cases regarding the religion 
and inheritance of the Muhammadars. 
The criminal cases also, in early limes 
were heard by the Kazis, but th.it 
right was transferred by Nawab 
Mursid Kuli Khan to Nizam.it Adalat 
and Adalat Fauzdari. 

A Kazi, subordinate to Sadaras-Sadur 
was in charge of the eastern part,, 
of Bengal, and his ccuirr, called 
Dar-ul^Kaza, was establi>hed at Dacca. 
He had deputies or Nayebs, who weie 
in charge of the various district? 


under him. Dhamrai and Kasimpur 
were two such districts, where there 
were the seats of the Nayeb Kazis. 

The Kazis and his deputies as well 
were empowered to try and decide 
law suits regarding matrimony, dispo-^al 
of absconders’ properties, probate of 
will, inheritance, trust deeds, convex - 
ance, mortgage, Katkowala (mortgage 
by conditional sale), arbitration, deeds 
of relinquishment, lease, gift, etc. The 
procedure of Kazis’ courts was almost 
similar to that of the Nizamat Adalat, 
which is the model of the present civil 
0i3urts. The only difference was, that 
no pleaders were allowed, and the Kaz’s 
tried the cases quite independently, 
occasionally consulting with the court 
Ulama^ or the learned. The judgment 
and other exhibits bore the seals of the 
court. If an appeal was made to the 
Saclar Kazi against the decision of any 
Nayjb Kazi, the superior officer used to 
ask the opinion of his subordinate about 
the case. 

We sec from the above that Dhamrai 
was a mentionable place in the Buddhis- 
tic and Mahomedan times, but now it 
has nothing to boast of, .save the 
famous deity Yaso Madhaba, and the 
weaving industry. Even now it is a 
prosperous and thickly populated 
village ; aiid the relics of its former 
grandeur are .still to be seen in its 
vicinity. 

Birendra Nath Basu Thakur. 
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THE ST LAWRENCE. 


When Naaman the Syrian turned 
away from Klisha in a rage, it was 
by a comparison of rivers that lie 
showed his passionate pride in the 
glories of his own land : * Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel ? * 
Yet, if Jordan were as nothing in 
comparison with the rivers of Damascus, 
were not Pharpar and Abana themselves 
as nothing in comparison with Eu- 
phrates, ‘that great river, the. River 
Euphrates,’ whose fiime will echo down 
the centuries of faith for ever? Jiesides, 
there were other and still larger 
streams, of Asian and African renown, 
and real and fabled irq|j|jensity. There 
were giants in those days among the 
old-world rivers. 

But a new world came into the ken 
of man, and set other and mightier 
standards of natural greatness among 
the rivers of the earth. Imagine the 
wonder of the first western voyagers 
when they drew up the fresh water 
of the Amazon, while they were still 
far out of sight of land, and surrounded 
by what they had still supposed to 
be the vast saltness of the South 
Atlantic. What a river, which could 
pour its own ‘pomp of waters unwith- 
stood* over the very ocean 1 Later on, 
this same river was found to be so 


astoni.shingly navigable that the largest 
sea-going ships could . pass inland, 
without a hindrance, for at least three 
thousand miles — as far as England 
is from Ktjuatoria. Surely this must 
be the greatest of all fresh waters, 
old or new. It springs from the 
Andean fastness of perpetual snow, 
receives the tribute of a hundred 
tropical streams — each one of which 
surpasses many a principal river of 
Europe — and then flows out to sea, a 
long day’s sail, on its triumphant 
course, still the Amazon and still 
fresh. 

But, if the whole of the Amazon 
and all its tributaries, and all the other 
rivers in the Old World and the 
New, with all their tributaries, and 
every lake in every land as well, were 
all to unite every droj) of their fresh 
waters, they could- not equal those 
which are held in the single freshwater 
reservoir of the five Great Lukes of 
the St Lawrence. So, if the St 
Lawrence River itself, and its many 
tributaries and myriads of minor lakes, 
are added in, we find how much more 
than half of all the world’s fresh water 
is really [..aurentian. But even this 
is not all. There is more salt water 
in the mouth and estuary of the 
St Lawrence than in all the mouths and 
all the estuaries of all other rivers. 
Moreover, all the tides of all these 
other rivers do not together form so 
vast a volume as that which ebbs 
and flows inlandward between Belle 
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Isle and Lake St Peter, nine hundred 
miles apart. Thus, in each and all 
the elements of native grandeur, the 
Laurentian waters-i---salt and fresh, 
tidal and Lake-^are not only immeasur- 
ably first among their rivals taken 
singly, but exceed all their rivals 
united together, throughout the world. 

Mere size, however, is a vacuous 
thing to conjure with. Even the 
St Lawrence would be nothing to 
glory in if it could only boast a 
statistical supremacy of so many 
gallons of water. Hut its lasting 
appeal is to a higher sense than this, 
to the sense of supreme delight 
in the consummate union of strength 
and beauty — of beauty that is often 
stern and wild, with strengh that is 
sometimes passive ; but always in 
both togather. 

The Gulf has maiify wild spots, but 
none so wild as "Labrador. And this 
is all the more striking because of the 
closeness of civilisation, old and new. 
At Brndore Bay you are in view of 
the continual come and go of ocean 
liners. Yet along the shore, from here 
westward to Natashquan, you will 
find plenty of waste places, with 
nothing between them and the Pole 
except a few Indians and Eskimos. 
No part of the continent of America 
is so close to Europe as Labrador,, 
which may also have been the first 
part of the New World visited by the 
Norsemen in the tenth century. Yet 
the interior of it is less known in the 


twentieth than Central Africa or 
Alaska. It is of immense extent. Both 
its north-to-south and east-to-west bee- 
lines are over a thousand miles long. 
Between these four points lie wilder- 
nesses of rocky tablelands covered with 
a maze of waters. It is a savage land, 
ruthless and bare a.id strong, that seems 
to have risen overnight from chaos, 
dripping wet. The bewildered streams 
hardly know which way to find the sea. 
Most of them flow along the surface 
in changeable shallows, as if they had 
not had time to cut their channels ; 
and many lakes discharge in more 
than one direction. Labrador, indeed. 
Is to-day very much as the Great Ice 
Era left it. But even glacial times 
are modern compared with its real age. 
Its formation is older, far older, than 
man, even if we go back to his earliest 
anthropoid amj^tprs, hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago. It is old^r than the 
original progenitors of all our fellow- 
beings, millions of years ago. For it is 
the very core of the great azoic Lauren- 
tians, the only land now left on the face 
of the earth that actually stood by when 
Life itself was born. 

The sea has always been the same. 
But the two thousand miles of the 
Laurentians, with the far-spreading 
country beyond, are the only^ lands 
' still remaining *such as creation’s dawn 
beheld.’ So here, as nowhere else, 
each sunset takes us back to the 
childhood of Earth and the beginning 
of Time, to 
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‘The presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the Earth ; the Visions of the hills 
And souls of lonely places.’ 

And, knowing this, I do not fear, 
but welcome, the spell of the Laurentian 
hills, which draws me back to them 
again and again with the same keen 
spring of desire that 1 felt when, as 
a boy, I first anchored one twilight 
within sound of their solitudes, and 

‘ . they to me 

Were foreign, as when seamen at the dawn 
Descry a land far off and know not which. 

So I approached uncertain ; so I cruised 
Round those mysterious islands, and beheld 
Surf and long ledges and loud river bars. 
And from the shore heard inland voices call.’ 

The long, bare Labrador cpast-line 
becomes less thinly wooded as it runs 
south-we.st ; and every now and then 
it is vividly brightened by a magni- 
ficent seascape. The big, bewildered 
rivers of the interior geriejr^lly find a 
decided course to run some time before 
they reach salt water, and come down 
strengthened by each tributary and 
quickened by every rapid .till they are 
eager to slash their way into the thick 
of the opposing tidal streams of the 
St Lawrence. The last of them is the 
greatest of all. The Saguenay is a 
river and a fiord both in one. Five 
large and many smaller rivers run into 
Lake St John ; but only one runs out, 
and that one is the Saguenay. Through 
its tumultuous Grand Di.scharge it 
soon rushes down nearly three hundred 
feet to sealevel, where it enters its 
fiord and ebbs and flows its remaining 


sixty miles in a stream a thousand 
feet deep between precipitous Lauren^ 
tian bank two thousand feet high. Its 
flood currents are comparatively weak ; 
but on the ebb of a full spring tide it 
comes straight down with tremendous 
force and without a single check, over 
a mile wide and a hundred fathoms 
deeper than the St Lawrence, till its 
vast impetuous mass suddenly charges 
full tilt against the submarine cliffs 
that bar its direct way out to sea. The 
baffled waters underneath shoot madly 
to the surface, through which they leap 
in a seething welter of whirlpools and 
breakers, to dash themselves with 
renewed fury against all surrounding 
obstacles. A contrary gale when this 
tide is running its worst — and there’s 
war to the death between the demons 
of, .sea and sky in all that hell of waters. 

Nature has divider!. *lhe whole St 
Lawrence into .seven di.stinctivc parts. 
But man has not given them seven 
distinctive names ; and no part requires 
a name more than that between 
Quebec and the Saguenay, the part 
of all others that nature and man h^ve 
united in making unique. In default 
of a better, let us call it ‘ The Quebec 
Channel,’ as the next part above it is 
sometimes, and u.sefully, known as 
‘The Montreal Channel.* Then, if we 
acknowledge all the straits connecting 
the Gulf with the .sea as the real mouth 
we shall have our seven names complete. 
‘The mouth’ .should cover all the lands 
and waters of the actual outlets, that 
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is, the Atlantic straits of Canso, Cabot 
and Belle Isle, and the Islands of 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland. ‘The 
Gulf is too well known to need defin- 
ing. ‘The Estuary* runs up from the 
Anticosti to the Saguenay ; ‘The Quebec 
Channel* from the Saguenay to Quebec ; 
‘The Montreal Channel’ from Quebec 
to Montreal ; and ‘The Upper St 
Lawrence’ from Montreal to the ‘Lakes 
which speak for themselves. 

For scenery and historical fame 
together the Quebec Channel easily 
bears the palm. The south shore, 
with its picturesquely settled fore- 
ground undulating up to wooded hills 
behind, and the north, with its forest- 
clad mountains rising sheer from the 
water s edge, are admirably contrasted 
and harmonised by the ten-mile breadth 
of the river which divides them. 
Opposite the^ ^ ’yar end of the Island 
of Orleans, thirty miles below Quebec, 
the northern and southern shore-ranges 
sweep back in gigantic semicircles, 
which only approach each other again 
the same distance above the city ; so 
that when you stand upon the Heights 
of Abraham you find yourself on a 
titanic stage in the midst of a natural 
amphitheatre two hundred miles round. 
Here the salt water meets the fresh ; 
the Old World meets the New ; and 
more than half the history of Canada 
was made. 

The Montreal Channel flows between 
almost continuous villages on both 
banks ; the hills recede to the far 


horizon ; and there are touches of 
Holland in occasional flats, with trim 
lines of uniform trees and a windmill 
or two against the sky. In Lake 
St Peter, half way up the Channel, the 
last throb of the tide dies out. At the 
end of the Channel, and from the top 
of Mount Royal, you again see the 
panorama of the hills. On fine days 
you can make out the crest of the 
Adirondacks, the southern outpost of 
the Laurentians, nearly ninety miles 
away. The view at your feet is very 
diflcrent. It is that of a teeming city, 
already well on its triumphant way 
into its second half-million of citizens. 
Having looked down upon its present 
extent, and then all round, at the 
enormously larger area of contiguous 
country over which it can expand, you 
might remember that this city, the 
Mountain i^lf and the open lands 
behind, after all, only a single 
island among an archipelago at the 
mouth of the Ottawa, which is by no 
means the greatest among the tributary 
streams of the St Lawrence. 

The upper St Lawrence is full of 
exultant life, showing its primeval vigour 
in a long series of splendid rapids. 
Rapids always look to me like the 
muscles of a river, strained for a 
supreme eflbrt. But man has accepted 
tjie challenge, running the rapids when 
going down stream and working his 
way up by canals, which are as worthy 
of admiration for their disciplined, 
traffic-bearing strength as the rapids. 
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are for their own strenuous, untutored 
beauty. The banks are nowhere very 
bold or striking. But there is plenty 
of hu;nan variety blended with pleasant 
ve^ptiges of nature. Farms, orchards, 
viltages, :|)arks, towns, meadows, trees 
aiivl rocks and woodlands, alternate with 
each other till the fhousand Islands 
arc reached, at the beginning of the 
Likes. fiei'G there arc hundreds of 
channels, great or small, eddies innu- 
merable, ripples, calms, and a few 
secluded backwaters — all threading their 
way, fast or slowly, through a maze of 
rocky, tree-crested islets, and glinting 
or dappled in the sun and shade. 
Nature must have betn making holiday 
when she laid out this labydnlh of 
water-gardens for her own and her 
devotees* delight. 

The five great Laurentian lakes are 
so immeasurably greater than any other 
lakes in the world that when \ ou say, 
simply, ‘The Great Lakes,’ you. are 
universally understood to mean these 
and no others. Except for mountain 
shores with snow-crowned summit.s, 
such as enfold many a lake in the Alps 
and Rockies, they lack no element of 
grandeur. Their triumphal march takes 
them through hill and plain, wilderness 
and cities ; while the charge of their 
hosts shakes the very eart’n at Niagara, 
and shows their might to all her 
peoples. 

Lake Huron is the .second wonder of 
the Lakes, and not a modern scenic 
wonder only ; for the Great Spirit, the 


Mnniiou, has always taken up his abode 
upon the island called after him when- 
ever he has come to earth. Georgian 
Bay is almost another Great .Lake, and 
contains not thousands but tens of 
thousands of islands. ' Yet this mere 
size is nothing to the beauty of sky and 
pellucid water on a still ihidsummer 
afternoon, when the Huronian blue of 
each seems to blend into a third and 
more ethereal element — light a.s the air, 
yet buoyant as the water — in which 
canoes seem, fairy-like, afloat between 
them. 

The third wonder is Lake Superior, 
a clear, cool, blue immensity and sheer 
depth of waters like the .sea. Its 
surface is six hundred feet above the 
Atlantic, but its bottom has soundings 
as much again below. Its north .shore 
is a crescent of stern and wild Lauren- 
tian, as high as the Saguenay’.s, and 
hundreds of miles long. And, as the 
St Lawrence fronts the ocean with 
portals that can be plainly made out 
from the deck of a ship a whole degree 
away, so here, two thousand miles 
inland, it has another and an inner 
gateway to a further west, in the huge 
lion-like mass of Thunder Cape, a 
.second Gibraltar in size and strength 
and actual form. 

But again, the essential unity of the 
great river is no less wonderful than the 
.striking diversities of its .seven parts. 
Winter lays the same tranquilising 
hand up )n it everywhere, stilling it into 
the regerierative sleep from which it is 
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awakened by the touch of spring. And 
everywhere, along the headwaters, lakes 
and' river channels, and thence to the 
sea, along the south shore and its 
tributaries, over unnumbered leagues of 
waterway; and through every imaginable 
scene of woodland and meadow, plain, 
hill, valley, crag and mountain, the 
three open seasons bear sway suffi- 
ciently alike to find true voice in one and 
the same song of spring, another of 
summer, and yet another of the fall. 

Always, when it begins, I am in my 
canoe, and there is a universal calm. 
All I hear, aft, is the silken whisper of 
the tiny eddies drawn through the 
water by the paddle, and, forward, the 
intermittent purl of the cutwater, as it 
quickens and cleaves in response to 
every stroke. Next, along shore, I 
hear the flood-tide lipping the sand, 
pulsing slowly through reeds and 
sedges, and gurgling contentedly into a 
little half-filled cave. Then the 
stronger tidal currents join in, with the 
greater eddies, reef-tail swirls and tide- 
rips; ‘and all the choral waters sing.’ 
Then comes the breeze ; and, with it, 
I am in my yawl. It comes at first like 
that single sigh of the air which drifts 
across the stillest night, making the 
halyards tap the mast a little, the yacht 
sheer almost imperceptibly, and the 
rudder swing just enough to make the 
main-piece and pintles whimper gently 
in their sleep. But it soon pipes up, 
and I am off, with the ripples lapping 
fast aud faster as the yacht gathers way. 


Presently I am past the forelands, 
where the angry waves hiss away to 
leeward. Then, an ominous smooth 
and an apprehensive hush, as the huge, 
black-shrouded squall bears down on the 
wings of the wind, with a line of flying 
foam underneath, where its myriad feet 
are racing along the surface. And then 
the storm, the splendid, thrilling storm ; 
the roar, the howls, the piercing screams, 
the buffetings, the lulls — those lulls in 
which you hear the swingeing lash on 
shore -ahd the hoarse anguish of the 
excoriated beach ; and then the swell- 
ing, thunderous crescendo and the 
cuhninating crash. After that the wind 
diflsinishes, little by little, and finally dies 
away. When it ceases, all the choral 
waters sing again. And when these, in 
their turn, have played their part, I hear 
the half-muffled gurgle that tells me the 
tidal cave is almost full. And, at the 
lastf the reeds and sedges rustle softly, as 
the end of the flood quivers between 
their stems ; and tide, and reed, and 
sedge, and the lipping on the sand, the 
purl of the canoe, and the silken, whis- 
pering eddies from my paddle, all mingle, 
faint, and melt away once more into the 
silence out of which they came. 

This is the voice 1 hear so often— ‘the 
natural ‘voice of many waters,’ which 
like the divine one that spoke in 
revelation, also proceeds out of a throne, 
for/* the St Lawrence, this King of 
Waterways, is more than royal, more, 
even, than imperial ; it is the acknow- 
ledged suzerain of every other waterway 
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from the Mountains to the Sea, and 
from the Tropics to the Pole. 

You might well imagine that these 
immense Laurentian waterways were 
still the enchanted roads into a perfect 
paradise of wild life. But they are not. 
Canada has little more than the 
population of London in an area as 
large as Europe. Yet she is allowing 
the nobler forms of wild life to be 
destroyed so fast that she will soon 
have none in a real state of nature. Of 
course, in this machinery age, modern 
man is everywhere, with overwhelming 
means of destruction at his command. 
There is not a single natural re.servoir of 
wild life in the world to-day which he 
could not invade and destroy to-morrow. 
But the more city-bound he grows, the 
more he yearns to renew the primal joy 
of Earth within him — body, soul and 
spirit —by some communion with 
‘Nature’s old felicities.’ And should he 
not find a land of hope for this in 
Canada? But he will not find one long, 
unless wc safeguard our higher rights in 
Nature here at once and thoroughly. 
We are a new people, with a most 
exploitable country and all the means of 
destruction ready to our hand, but 
without much .self-restraint in using 
them. We have a common cry, that 
what we need is not con.scrvation but 
development. This may be true enough 
in many things, but not in the matter 
of wild life. We like ‘a business pro- 
position.’ Well and good ! But wild 
life is capital, even more than our fore.sts 


are. Exploit it beyond a certain point, 
find both capital and income are lost 
for ever. Keep its capitr'^l and use its 
income, and it will benefit both ourselves 
and our posterity. Which, then, is the 
better ‘business proposition’ — conserva- 
tion or exploitation at any cost ? To 
say wild life must go to make room 
for modern civilisation is pure nonsense. 
Wild life is one of the most precious 
heirlooms that modern civilisation could 
possibly enjoy ; and there is still {)lcnty 
of room for it in Canada. More than 
this, there is plenty of room to further 
all the legitimate interests of all the 
three classes ol people most nearly 
concerned — lovers of Nature, sportsmen, 
and dealers in animal product.s — and 
room to further them all together, in 
one comprehensive scheme of conserva- 
tion. 

But politics, exploitation and wanton- 
nc.s.s are dragons in the way. We have 
outlived our cruder pioneering age, but 
not the now perverted spirit which it 
left behind it — ‘There’s plenty more 
where that came from.’ Thousands of 
fishermen are still wantonly de.stroying 
millions of bird-livc.s, simply to get a 
few fresh eggs. They first smash every 
egg they see, and then come back later 
to gather every egg they see, because it 
must have been laid in the meantime* 
The same spirit pervades other clas.ses. 
One of the greatest employers in the 
Gulf thought me only a fool for my 
pains when I declined to join an out-of- 
season shoot. ‘ Why, don’t you know 
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Indians can shoot “ necessary food ** at 
any time ? and we're all Indians here/ 
Exploit It ion is even worse. Whales arc 
being exterminated. Seals will follow. 
Inland trapping and hunting is reaching 
the danger point. And the worst of 
is that those men who, like the Indians, 
would prefer to use the income of wild 
life and keep the capital intact are at 
such a disadvantage beside the ruthless 
exploiters that they must either do the 
same or give up in despair. Politics 
complete the tale. We aie so much 
engrossed in personal business that we 
have hardly any efTective attention to 
spare for national affairs. The result 
is that politics run to s:ed and politi- 
cians * make a good plying job of it.' 
Down the Lower St Lawrence no 
poacher is ever convicted unless he votes 
the wrong way, or his prosecutor has a 
stronger ‘pull* than his own. 

The enforcement of existing laws and 
the establishment of sanctuaries as 
overflowing reservoirs of wild life would 
benefit ' every class except one. And 
why should this one vile class of ex- 
ploiters be allowed to destroy a natural 
paradise and leave nothing but the 
dust of death behind it ? Thfe oppor- 
tunity i« still there. But if we do not 
take It now we shall soon have lost one 
of the greatest possessions that a 
bountiful Nature has ever given to man. 

The Laurentian waters have many a 
place well fitted for a sanctuary in 
Newfoundland ; on the Magdalens, Bird 
Rocks and Bonaventure Island ; along 


the North Shore in several spots, from 
the sea to the Saguenay; and, again 
on Lakes Huron and Superior. My 
own, if I could make one, should be 
along some great reach ol northern 
coastline, far down the Lower St 
Lawrence. 1 would, however have at 
least two more in other parts of Labrador 
the .second on the Atlantic, and the 
third on Hudson Bay. No better country 
could be found to grow wild life in. 
Labrador has an area of eleven 
lijngland.s, with a permanent population 
only20,000 and a floating one of 
40,000 more. One England will suffice 
fd|r all the farming and mining that can 
c^ii* be done and all the water-power 
iii|ichinery that can ever be employed 
tl#.e. Reasonable lumbering should not 
diuide more than one such area. So 
a| least nine Englands would remain, 
fiirfectly fitted for hunting-grounds, 
gime preserves and sanctuaries, and 
not at all well fitted for anything else. 
The three- coast sanctupries would be 
ideal places for all northern sea birds 
and sea ifiammals.* A sanctuary for the 
roVing whales may seem chimerical. 
But, combined with seasonal protection 
outside, it would probably succeed. 
The seal.s, even the migrating ones, 
present an easier though still an 
international problem. 

What magnificent wild ‘ Zoos * we 
n>ight have !. And nothing like so 
bleak and remote as people think. The 
Labrador peninsula, in its fullest extent, 
reaches from the latitude of Greenland 
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down to that of Paris. It lies exactly 
half-way, and in the direct line, between 
London and our own North-West. 
And its Atlantic and St Lavv-rence 
sanctuaries would he found anion^ 
archipelagoes aiu! fiords that could not 
suit our purpose better, even it they 
had been made expressly for it. 

Here I would have seals and whales 
of kinds, from the common but timid 
little harbour seal to the beg horse- 
heads and the gigantic hooded seals, 
the grizzlies of the water ; and from 
the smallest of all whales, the twenty- 
foot little white whale, miscalled the 
porpoise all the way up to the ‘right* 
or Greenland whale, big as any monster 
of old romance. The white whales arc 
still comparatively plentiful in certain 
spots. I have seen a run of them go 
by, uninterruptedly, for over an hour, 
many abreast, all swimming straight 
ahead and making the air tumultuous 
with the snorts and plunges tha^ accom- 
panied every breath. This, however is 
rare. You will generally see them at 
their individual best in bright sunny 
weather, when their glistening white, 
fish-shaped bodies come curveting out 
of the water in all directions ; or when 
they play follow-my-leader and look 
like a dazzling sea-serpent half-a-mile 
long. . 

But in the middle of all this and the 
corresponding flip-flop game of the 
seals, you may see both white whales 
and seals streaking away for clear life. 
And no wonder, for over there is that 


unmistakeable dorsal fin, clean-cut and 
high, jet black and wicked-looking, 
w.ll-named the Killer, the Orca ghi- 
diator uf ^oolog)', often miscalled the 
grampus. He is at once the bull-dog, 
the wolf and the lion of the sea, but 
stronger than any twenty-foot lion, 
hungrier than a whole pack of wolves, 
readier to fight to the death than any 
bull-dog, and, with all this, of such 
lightning speed that he can catch the 

white whale, who can overhaul the 

swiftest seal, wlio, in his turn, can 

catch the fastest fish that swim.s. He 
is the champion fighter and feeder of 
all creation. A dozen fat seals will, 

only whet his appetite for more. With 
a single comrade he will bite the biggest 
‘ right ’ whale to death in no time. 

1 have known him catch a white whale 
off Green Island Reef and be away 
again like; a flash, gi ijjping it thwart'^vi.se 
in his mouth. Think of a beast of 
j)rey that can run off with an elephant 
and still on I pace a motor boat ! 
Fortunately for the rest of the seafolk 
the Killer is not very plentiful, since 
he is almost as destructive as civilised 
man. 

Bigger again tlian the Killer, twice 
his size at least, is the great, fat, good- 
natured humpback, the clown of the 
sea. On a fine, calm day the hump- 
backs will gambol to their hearts* 
content, lolloping about on the surface, 
or shooting, up from the depths with 
a tremendous leap that carries their 
enormous bodies clear out of the water 
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and high into the air, and shows the 
whole of their immense black-and-white 
striped bellies. Then they turn over 
forwards, to come down with a sumph- 
ing smacker that sets the waves rocking 
and drenches an acre or two with flying 
spray. And last, and biggest of all, 
bigger than any other living creature 
is the Greenland whale, the ‘Right 
Whale * par exeltecnce ; and nothing the 
animal kingdom has to show is so 
impressive in its way as to see the 
waters suddenly parted by his gleaming 
black bulk, which, in a moment, grows 
to leviathan proportions before your 
eyes; 

Would you barter the lasting com- 
panionship of all this magnificent 
strength for one mess of commercial 
pottage, especially when it is the fitting 
counterpart to the soaring beauty of 
of the birds | Go out before dawn on 
any reef where fish are plentiful, and 
you’ll feel the whole air astir with dim 
white wings. Look up above the Bird 
Rocks in clear weather, and you’ll see 
the myriads of gannets, each the size of 
an eagle, actually greying the sky with 
their white bodies and black-tipped 
wings. Or watch the gulls wherever 
they congregate — the big Blackbacks, 
with their stentorian ‘ Ha ! hah \ ’ the 
Glaucus, the vociferours herring gulls, 
and the little Kittiwakes, calling out 
their name persistently, ‘ keet-a-wake, 
keet-a-wake.* Their voices are not 
musical — no seabirds* voices are — 
though they soiind very appealing notes 


to anyone who loves the sea. But all 
the winged beauty that poets and 
painters have ever dreamt of is in their 
flight. Lateen sails on Mediterranean 
blue are the most beautiful of sea forms 
made by man. But what is the finest 
felucca compared with a seagull alight- 
ing on the water with its wings a-peak ? 
And what are seagulls on the water to 
those circling overhead, when you can 
lie on the top of an island crag looking 
up at them, and they are the only 
^ings afloat between you and the 
infinite deep of Heaven ? 

Nearer down in my sanctuary there 
would be plenty of terns or sea-swallows 
with their keen bills poised like a lance 
In rest. They are perpetually on the 
alert, these light cavalry of the seagull 
army ; and very smart they look, with 
their black caps, pearl grey jackets and 
white bodies, set off by red bills and 
feet. They become lancer and lance 
in one, when they suddenly fold their 
sweeping wings close in to their bodies 
and make their darting dive into the 
water, which spurts up in a jet and falls 
back with a ‘plop* as they pierce it. 
Just skimming the surface are the noisy, 
sooty, gluttonous, quarrelsome shear- 
waters, or ‘ haglets,* who have got so 
much into the habit of making three 
"flaps, to clear the crest of a wave, and 
then a glide, to cross the trough, that 
they keep up this sort of a hop-skip- 
and-jump even when the sea is as 
smooth as a mill-pond. I would throw 
thein a bucketfnl of chopped liver and 
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watch the fun, camera in hand. On the 
surface of the water are lony lines of 
of ducks. My sanctuary would be full 
of them. From a canoe I have seen 
them in the distance stretchin^r out 
for a mile, like a long, low reef. From 
the top of a big cliff I have seen them 
look like an immense strip of carpet, 
undulated by a draft of air, as they rose 
and fell on the waves. And when they 
took flight in their thousands, their 
pattering feet and the drumming whirr 
of their wings were like hail on 
the grass and tliunder beyond the 
hills. 

As you paddle alongside a crannied 
cliff, you wonder where all the kittens 
come from, for the rocks are fairly 
sibilant, with their mewings. These 
are the young Black Guillemots, or sea- 
pigeons, whose busy parents arc flying 
about, showing a winking flash of white 
on their shoulders and carrying their 
bright carmine feet like a stern light. 

I would choose cliffs for a sea-pigeon 
loft, a mile or two long. The higher 
ledges of other suitable cliffs would 
certainly be lined with white-breasted 
puffins, niurres and razor-billed auks. 
The auks and murres stand up as if 
they were at a real review ; but the 
puffins, or ‘ sea-parrots,* with their 
grotesque red beaks — like false no.ses at 
a fancy-dress ball — and pursy bodies 
set low on stumpy red legs, always look 
like a stage army in comic opera. And 
there’s a deal of talking in the ranks ; 
the puffins croakj the auks grunt, and 


the murres keep repeating their guttural 
name — ‘ murre, murre,’ 

Now look along the sanctuary shore, 
where you have been hearing the plain- 
tive ‘ter-Iee’ of the plover, the triple 
whistle of the \ ellowleg, and the quick 
‘ pcet-weet * of the sandpiper or 
‘alouette.* In the season you will 
alwa\ s find the little sandpipers running 
about like nimble atoms of the grey- 
brown beach, as if its very pebbles bred 
them No birds have a more changeful 
appearance on the wing. Some distance 
off, with their backs to you, they are 
a mere swarm of black midges. But 
when, at the inner end of their loop of 
flight, they see you and turn, all to- 
gether, they instantly flash white as 
gulls and large as swallows. 

If you have a stealthy foot and a 
quick eye you will have a good chance 
of getting near my Great Blue Heron 
when he is stooping forward over pro- 
mising water, intent as any other angler 
over likely pool. He is a splendid 
fellow, tall as you are when he stands 
on tip-toe looking out for danger. And 
I always enjoy his high di.sdain for the 
company of intrusive man, when he 
flaps silently away, with his grand head 
thrown back, his neck curved down, 
and his legs listlessly trailing. A very 
different bird is the clamorous Canada 
goose, or ‘Outrade,’ during migration. 
I would choose a likely spot for the 
lines of vibrant, penetrating honk ! honk ! 
long before the black, spreading V of 
the hurrying flock appears on the 
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horizon. As they get nearer they sound 
more like> pack in full cry ; and when 
they are overhead they might be a 
mass meeting ripe for a riot. 

* Very different, again, are the hawks 
and eagles. They would be represented 
by the osprey, which we call the ‘ fish 
hawk,* and the bald-headed eagle, who 
surely ought to be a sacred bird in 
the United States, because his image 
api^ars on their adorable money. Of 
course, I would protect both killers and 
eagles, to give the* same spice to sea 
and sky as the old robber parons used 
—to give to the land. Besides, they help 
to preserve the balance of Nature, by 
destroying the weaklings ; unlike the 
sportsman, who upsets it by killing off 
the finest specimens. It is a common 
sight enough, but one of unfailing 
interest, to watch an osprey hover 
expectantly, and then plunge, like 
a javelin, straight into the back of the 
fish he has marked down, checking his 
impetuous way, just as he reaches the 
water, by a tremendous downsweep 
of his wings and a simultaneous curve 
of his fanned-out tail. Hut the eagle 
beats this by swooping for the fish 
he makes the osprey drop, and catching 
it easily before it has reached the 
surface. Our eagles, however, do most 
of their own .hunting, and prey on 
anything up to a goose three feet long 
and bulky in proportion. But it is not 
close at hand that the eagle looks his 
kingly best. I like to see him majesti- 
cally at home in the high heavens. 


and to think of him as resting on 
nothing lower than a mountain peak 
lofty enough to wear the royal blue 
by right divine. 

Such is the Sanctuary 1 dream of — 
a place where man is passive and the 
rest of Nature active. But on each 
side of it I would have model game 
preserves, where man should not be 
allowed to interfere with the desirable 
natural balance of the species, but 
where, within this limit, he could 
exi^rcise in sport that glorious .instinet 
of|the chase which he once had to 
exercise in earnest for his daily food. 
A||d first among all forms of sport I 
wqpld choose harpooning — I mean real 
h*'^pooning by hand alone ; as I would 
erifirely forbid the use of the modern 
bfi|tery or any other implement of 
coinincrcial butchery. If you want 
proper sport, with a minimum of 
dependence, on machinery and a maxim- 
um of demand on your own strong arm, 
clear eye and steady nerve, then try 
harpooning the white whale from a 
North-Shore canoe. To begin- with, the 
canoe is, of all possible craft, the nearest 
to Nature. There is no apparatus 
between you and it and the water, except 
a paddle which gets its fulcrum and leve- 
rage directly from your own. body. Evefy 
motion — fast or slow ahead, astern, or 
veering — i.s also directly due to your, 
own bodily self. And your pleasure, your 
sport, and often your very life, entirely 
depend upon the courage, skill • and 
strength with which you use your mqscles, 
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The canoe must be seaworthy enough to 
ride out a storm ; yet light enough for 
two men to handle in all circumstances, 
and for one man to handle alone when 
working for a throw. If you would see 
man to perfection as a beast of prey, 
take the stern paddle and watch the 
harpooner forward — his every (iiculty 
intent, his every muscle full-charged 
for a spring, and his whole tense body 
the same to the harpoon as the bow is 
to the arrow. But if you would ac- 
tually feel what it is to be this human 
bow and arrow, you had better begin 
by making sure that you are absolutely 
at home in a canoe in all emergencies. 
Then take the harpoon and poise it .so 
that the rocking water, your comrade in 
the* stern, the mettlesome caiioc, yourself, 
your line and harpoon can all become 
one s ogle point of energy \Vhcnevcr 
that sudden white-domed gleam tells 
you the whale is head-on and close-to 
for just one thrilling flash of a second. 

Thus sanctuaries and game preserves 
have each their own peculiar interests 
and delights. But there is one supreme 
interest and delight they share together. 
This is the Pageant of Evolution — a 
pageant now being played under the 
eye of the flesh, but only as part of 
an infinitely greater whole, that began 
we know not wdien or where, that is 
tending we know not whither, and that 
will end we know not how. It is a 
pageant always growing greater and 
greater, as the mind’s eye finds higher 
and ever higher points of view. And 


it is a pageant with the same setting 
all over the world — except on the St 
Lawriiiice. I have dwelt on this 
difference before ; but I return to it 
because it gives us one deep note of 
significance that is lacking everywhere 
else. It consi.sts, of course, in the 
immeasurable age of the Laurentians, 
which, being older than Life, are, 
therefore, a land coeval with the .sea 
and primal land, set up by God .so 
long before He put His creatures here, 
those millions of years ago ! Then 
watch the actors. First, and slowest 
of all in their simplicity, the plants ; 
and animals so slowly that they have 
hardly got beyond the frontiers of the 
vegetable kingdom. Next, the rest of 
the immense sub-kingdom of Invert^ 
hrata. And, after them, the fishes and 
reptilia, and the birds, who are directly 
of reptilian origin. And then the 
mammals, who, after infinite travail, 
have produced one species which we, 
in our human conceit, call homo sapiens. 

With man wc come back again to 
history. And the St Lawrence is histo- 
ric, so historic, indeed, that the mere 
names on its roll of honour are alone 
enough to stir the hearts of all who 
live along its shores. Think of the 
names — Cabot, who raised St George’s 
Cross over the Laurentian seaboard 
before Columbus ever saw the mainland 
of America ; Cartier, who di.scovered, 
explored, and named the St I^awrence 
it.sclf, then and long afterwards known 
to all Indians by the magnificently 
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simple titles of ‘The Great River* and 
‘The River of Canada*; Champlain, who 
founded Quebec and New France ; 
Wolfe and Montcalm, the heroes of the 
fight for French or British empire ; 
Frontcnac, Carleton and Brock, the 
three saviours of Canada from three 
American invasions ; the ‘Fathers of 
Confederation,* who nearly made a 
Kingdom of Canada instead of a 
Dominion ; the men of the South 
African contingents, who hleped to 
wage the first all-Greater-Hritish war. 
These are the men and events whose 
names will go down to posterity, when 
all the merely material triumphs over 
which wc make so much ado will be 
as totally forgotten as such triumphs 
have alw’ays been before, except in so 
far as they formed part of things 
beyond and above themselves. 

Not many Laurentian devotees be- 
lieve that “any great love of higher 
ends will soon grow out of the lower 
means of to-day. But still these few 
work on in the faith that an apprecia- 
tive posterity may be brought a little 
nearer by what they are doing now, 
that this ‘Great River,* this ‘River of 
Canada,* will sometime give birth to 
the genius who will reveal its soul, 
and that its people will then divine its 
presences of Nature, see the visions 
of its everlasting hills, and be them- 
selves regenerate in the consecration 
and the dream of it for ever. 

W. Wood. 

(In the Quarterly Review). 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
VEDIC ARYANS. 


In the present paper, an attempt is 
made to gather from the texts of the 
Rig Veda^ interpreted from a common- 
sense point of view, facts and inferences 
regarding the religion of the ancient 
Rishis that composed the Riks. 

We premise that the word “Veda,** 
(meaning Knowledge*, or sacred lore) 
came to be applied to the hymns, when 
the composition of riks had ceased, and 
later ages were collecting, in a reverent 
spirit, the remnants of the ancient 
learning of the race. ,Rk* is derived 
from ‘rch* (or ‘arch*), to praise, to 
worship; and it may be properly 
rendered as a hymn, or song of praise. 

In interpreting this book of hymns of 
the ancients, we would do well to 
proceed in the first instance, to answer, 
in a rough and ready way, the following 
queries ; — 

(a) IV/io composed the rks ? 

(b) When were they composed ? 

(c) Where were they composed ? 
and, (d) What is the subject-matter of 

the hymns 

(a) The current redaction of the 
Rgveda is the Samhita text of the 
Sakala Sakha or school, and the most 
complete annotation in use is that of 
Sayana. 

The Samhita (collection) of the 
hymns or Mantras is attributed to 
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Krishna-Dwaipayana-Vyasa. The en- 
tire body of available texts was brought 
together by him, and divided into 
10 books or Mandalas, mostly according 
to the Rishis or schools of Rishis, that 
were known by tradition as their com- 
posers. The families, most famous for 
Vedic culture, were the Angirases. the 
Bhargavas, the Kousikas, the Vashis- 
thas, the Atreyas, the l^haradwjas, the 
Kanwas and others. The seven promi- 
nent Rishis whose writings found a 
place in the Samhita were (i) Grtsa- 
mada-Bhargava (2) Viswamitra-Kousika 
(3) Vamadeva-Vasishtha ; (4) Bhard- 
dwaja (5) Atri (6) Vasishthaand (7) 
Kanwa ; and, these cover seven Mandalas, 
from the second to the eighth. The first 
Mandala comprises hymn— collections 
of several rishis, who had composed more 
than a hundred lines or rks, and had be- 
come famous as “Satarshis’; and the loth 
is a mi.scellaneous collection of poems 
of various ages and subjects. The 9th 
Mandala comprises all the hymns meant 
for ‘5‘t?»/n5*-Sacrifices, collected apart. 

(l) By one account, Gritsamada- 
Sounaka is said to have been an early 
desendant of Pouravas. 

(See Vishna Purana iv-8 : ) 

1. Pururvas. 

I 

2. Ayu. 

Khatravriddha. 

I 

4. Sohutra (Sunahotra). 

. I , 

c, Gritsamada. 

I 

Sounaka. 


By another, he was a scion of the 
royal race of the Talajangha-Haihyas— 
of Central India, and became affiliated 
to the family of the Bhargavas, who had 
their seat on the West coast after his 
father Vitihavya, having been expelled 
his kingdom by Pratardana of Kasi, had 
taken shelter with them. 

(2) Viswamitra belonged to the 
Royal house of the Kausikas, descended 
from Amvasu, brother of Ayu, who had 
their chiefdom at Kanyakubja. Viswa- 
mitra, son of Gathin, moved east, and 
founded a principality in the Upper 
Gangetic plains, in the tract known as 
Bhojaper in the Northern part of the 
modern district of Shahabad. 
Vishnupurana iv-7 

1 . l*ururvas. 

I 

2. Amavasu. 


3. 

Bhiina 


Kanchana. 

1 


1 

Suholra. 

6. 

J ahnu. 

1 

7- 

• 1 

Siijahnu. 

1 

8. 

AJaka. 

9- 

V'alakaswa. 

10. 

1 

Kusa. 

1 

1 1 . 

1 

Kusaswa. 

1 

12. 

1 

(Gathin. 

1 

»3- 

1 

Viswamitra. 


(Madhuchhandas) Devarata. 

(Jetri) 
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(3) Vasishtha and his son Vamadeva 
(7) flourished in the ministerial family of 
the Vasishthas, who wielded consider- 
able power in the kingdom of Kosula 
(Ayodhya). Krishna-Dwaiapana was 
great-grandson of Vasishtha. 

Vashishttha. 


Saktri. Vamadeva. 

1 

Parasara, 

Krishna 

(4) Bharadwaja was the son of 
Mamata by VHihaspati, and was the 
half-brother of R, Dirghatamas. He 
was adopted by Emperor Bharata, and 
succeeded him in the Pourava Kingdom 
at Pratishthana (Pr«ayaga> 

(5) Atri was the eponymous ancestor 
of the Atreyas or the Somavamsis, 
being the father of Soma and grand- 
father of Budha, who married all 
Manavi. 

(6) Kanwa was a scion of the royal 
house of the Pouravas. He was a 
grand-son of Matinara and a cousin of 
Dushyanta. He did not succeed, being 
blind, and retired into the forest, where 
he lived as a herniit and a sage. 


1. Pururvas. 

2. Ayu. 

3. Nahusha. 

I 

4. Yayati. 

I 

5. Puru. 

I 

6. Janmejaya. 

Prachiwan 7. Roubraswa 

8. Riteyu. 

I 

9. Matinara. 

Tritsu 10. A prat i rat ha 

I 1 

Allina Dushyanta ii. Kanwa. 

12. Medhatitni 

I 

The Kanwajanas 

It will thus be seen that the seven 
principal rishis. under whose name 
and family, seven of the Mandalas of 
the Samhita were grouped, were 
descendants of kingly families, or 
connected with ruling houses. They 
cultivated and composed poems on 
ceremonial occasions. The compositions 
of gifted singers lived after them, and 
have come down to posterity. 

(b) The period over which the 
composition of riks extended, may, 
roughly be set down as six centuries 
or so, circa 2000 B. C. to C. 1400 B. C. 

The earliest riks already indicate an 
advanced civilisation ; and it by no. 
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means is the case that, the civilisation 
of the Vedic Aryans can, or ought to 
be dated from the time of these riks. 
There was a far more ancient civilisation 
behind it, of which the literary notices 
are but few. The sacred IVivids, for 
instance, (which arc prose texts), 
referred to in some of the riks, arc of 
this description. 

The mantras of the Vedas consist 
of prose, poetry and song, — 
rik^ and Saman. Ordinary prose com- 
position precedes poetry and music, and 
as 'Vajnn' or sacrifice was the occasion 
of each, round which the whole 
literature sprang iif), it can not be 
definitely asserted, that the whole of 
the Rgveda is, in point of lime, tlie 
earliest of all Vedic compositions. 

In point of fact, the riks extant are 
of a comparatively later e[)och, bearing 
reference to an earlier age, and recount- 
ing memorable events of that past, 
such as, the heroic deeds of Indra (or 
of tile section of the Aryans who 
performed sacrifices unto Indra). The 
present hymns were mostly sung at 
royal sacrifices connected with the 
spread of the settlements in India 
under the descendants of I la, daughter 
of Vaivasvvata Manu (the ‘(.'handra* 
or Soma-Vansis). The doings of Manu s 
descendants in the male line (the Suryya- 
vansis or Aikshakavas or Ayodhya, 
Sravasti and Mithila) who entered the 
sub-montane tracts of Northern India, 
through North- Himalayan passes, and 
developed an independent culture, not 


so ritualistic in nature, are not much in 
evidence in the Rk-Samhita. 

The composition of hymns for 
recitation at grantl sacrifices, performed 
by princes and sages, cease after the 
great intcr-necine war, known as the 
Kuril- Pandava or the Mahabharata war. 

All the texts, then extant, were 
collected and recorded by Krishna- 
Dwaipayana, who, at the time of th.: 
war, was already in extreme old age, 
greatly venerated for his wisdom and 
learning. Since that time, the texts 
assumed the character of scriptures, 
the relics of a bye-gone age, stored as 
a rich treasure and held up for the 
admiration of the succeeding ages. 

(c) rile seat of I la, who had a 
principality created for her, by Manu,* 
was at Pratishthana (‘Artospana’ or 
“ Pho-li-si-sa-tang-na ”), a fortified place 
near Kabul on the Kubha river. It 
was I la who introduced a particular 
form of sacrifice, and rendered herself 
thereby famous to jiosterity. It became 
later the custom to invoke her at 
sacrifices. The Aryan settlements in 
Afghanistan and the N. \V. frontier 
provinces of India, became known by 
the name of the '' Sapta-Sindhavas'' 
(The Seven-Rivers Kingdoms). 

I Sec V 3 . C. ViiVavyaVs '‘'‘Veda-pravesikd^ 
(Calcutta, 1311), [from which served of the 
facts which hear ()ut niy fhcst\ as set forth in 
this paper, have been i^leancd]. 

XX. See also 1-31 K.V {/firanynstupa-Angi- 
nisds Hymn to Agni). 
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Manu, Ila, Pururavas, Ayu, Nahusha, 
Yayati, and Yayati’s sons Yadu, 
Turvasu, Anu, Druhyu, and Puru are 
all historic names occurring in the 
Vedic Hymns. The Yayatyas even- 
tually emerged from the mountain 
fastnesses of Kabul, and amongst 
them the Pauravas spread, in course of 
time, over the “ Land of the Five 
Rivers*’ (Panchanadas), the Doab 
(between Ganga and Yamuna), and 
further down to Prayaga or new 
Pratisthana — on the Yamuna. The 
Yadavas went with the Bhargavas 
towards the South, , along the Western 
fringe of the Punjab, and occupied 
Western and Central India by degrees. 
The descendants of Anu settled at 
Girivraja, in the Kangra valley, and a 
branch of the Anavas went forth to 
colonise Bengal. 

In Vedic times, Aryan settlements 
could be found scattered, from 
Pratishthana in Afghanistan, to the 
Kingdom of the Valeya-Kshatriyas 
in Bengal, from Ayodhya (Kosala) aud 
Mithila (Videha) in the North, to the 
city of Mandhata on the Narmada, 
and Chedi and Matsya in the South. 
Even the Dakshinapatha beyond the 
Narmada, was not u nknown. Agastya, 
brother of the great Vasishtha, was the 
pioneer in colonising the South ; and 
the riks composed by him and his wife 
Lopamudra are to be found in the 
collection. The Bhargavas had their 
stronghold in the country known after 
them as Bhirgu-Kachcha (Bharaoch) in 


Western India. A branch of the 
Aikshakavas under Mandhata and 
his descendants, established itself on 
the Narmada; and Mandhata, Puru- 
kutsa, Trasadasyu, Tryaruna, are famous 
names in the Rk-collections. The 
Kousikas were at Kanyakubja and 
Gathiput ; and Viswamitra and his 
Bhojas established themselves as a 
separate principality in Bhojapur. The 
Vasishthas wielded power in Kosala 
(North), and were the ministers of 
Sudasa . (Raghu), the great Vedic 
conqueror and Emperor. The Gotamas 
flourished in Videha under the aegis of 
thp Janakas, and an off-shoot of this 
family settled in Bengal (Dirghatamas 
and his son Kakshivan-Ousija and their 
descendants being known as the 
Krishnaga-Gotamas). — Another branch 
uiKier Bharadwaja settled at Prayaga, 
in the principality inherited from the 
Pauravas. Kanwa and the Kanwayanas 
had their centre on the bank of the 
Malini river in the Doab, and were 
under the protection of the royal 
Paurava House. 

It is evident from the above account 
that, the rks under review were 
composed — not entirely in the land of 
Rivers (Punjabi alone. Vedic sacrifices 
were performed in all Aryan colonies 
and settlements, then scattered over 
the vast riverine tracts of North India, 
frdlii Afghanistan to Bengal, in Western 
and Central India, and even in South 
India. We will accordingly expect to 
find and interpret local and personal 
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references, according to the country in 
which the poems saw the light. In each 
settlement or principality, the community 
was one of the nature of a military 
outpost in an enemy’s country, settled 
and organised under tribal chiefs and 
conquerors, almost always at war with 
its neighbours, wanting more and more 
land to occupy, more and more soldiers 
to fight its battles, more and more 
wealth from the rich enemy to be 
conquered, and reviling it when the 
tables were turned. Texts bearing on 
these points will be found in abundance 
in the collection. 

(d) These riks or hymns we art! 
considering, were composed for recita- 
tion at sacrifices. The sacrifice ( Yajna) 
was a national institution with the 
Aryans of those times. There were 
certain prose formulas called ** Yajush'\ 
which were used in the performance, 
and proved one of the essential elements 
of the ceremonial. Riks and Samans 
(poems and songs, in praise of the 
Deity and the sacrificer) were used at 
the grander sacrifices. 

Of sacrifices, there were 3 sorts, — (i) 
the 'Agni‘hotra\ or daily domestic 
rites before the household fire, (ii) the 
sacrifices to Indra, at new moon and 
full moon and (the darsa’ and the 
Tournamasa’) j and (iii) the ‘Soma-yaga’ 
or grand sacrifices performed by princes 
and nobles, who could bestow liberal 
gifts on the priests officiating. In these 
last, animal sacrifices and Soma-offerings 
were the chief elements, and hymns 


were sung to Agni and Soma. They 
lasted according to means and intention 
for a whole day, or for several days 
together, or even for a whole twelve- 
month. The latter two were respec- 
tively styled the ‘jyotishtoma’ and the 
'Satrtf ' ' 

The chief deities invoked and worship- 
ped by the sacrificers were accordingly 
‘Agni’, ‘Indra’ and ‘Soma.’ 

It behoves us now to consider and 
see how these deities were constituted. 
There are different stages of develop- 
ment noticeable in different riks, addres- 
.sed to the same deity' and it is neces.sary 
to mark the progress, in order to have 
a clear idea of its genesis. 

Let us take ‘Agni’ first. In the hymns 
praise is given to the physical fire 
lighted upon the altar for the sacrifice, 
the presiding deity therein carrying 
oblation, with the uprising smoke, to 
the gods above ; and, mention is also 
made of the discoverer of fire and the 
institutor of sacrifice. It would seem 
that an Aryan chief, — named ‘Agni’, 
either discovered the fire attrition of 
wood, or introduced it for sacrificial 
purposes ; and, after him, fire became 
known as ‘Agni.’ lie was the chief of 
the Angirasa clan, was the first Rishi 
or composer of hymns and the 

first to sacrifice. Before him in King 
Viwaswan’s time, the sacrificial fire 

was procured by Matariswan from 

somewhere in the Father-land of the 

I See (Batavyal) 
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Aryans, as the agent of the Bhrigtis, a 
family of fire-worshiping priests closely 
connected with the house of Vivaswan 
and Vaivaswata-Manu. Manu*s great- 
great-grandson in the daughter’s line, 
Nahusha, was the first of Aryan Chiefs 
to impose taxes on the Vis (people), 
and establish Kingship as an institution. 
He was a great conqueror, and spread 
his conquests far North and North East 
into the Aryan or Father-land, 

and became an "'Indra" or Overlord. 
Agni was the general i^vispati) of this 
Nahusha-Indra.' 

“Indra” similarly appears in Aryan 
literature as the name of the oflfire of 
Overlord amongst Aryan tribes. 
Mention is found of several Indras and 
the praising of Indra in sacrifice appears 
to have been an immemorial custom, to 
which Manu gave a formal recognition. 
The deeds of one Indra are recounted in 
detail by R. Vamadeva Vasishtha in 
iv-19. This was Aditya Indra, whose 
fights with the Dasa-Ahis (or the 
Vritral)^ with the aid of the Manits and 
whose rescue of a host of cattle from the 
Pan is with the help of the Angirases, 
are facts of very ancient history* hav- 
ing reference to the struggles of the 
sacrificing Aryans with their non- 
sacrificing neighbours, the Iranes, the 
Babylonians and the Phoenikians. 

The plant “Soma.” the extract 
whereof was used in sacrifices, grew on 


1. See 1-31 i-ii-ix. 

2. See X 63-64, as also IV-19. 


the Munjavan range in the Himalayan 
chain of mountains, which stood within 
the dominions of Soma, son of Atri, 
who was styled “Raja-rat” (or king of 
kings) in the Puranas. The name of 
the king and that of the plant became 
apparently interchangeable in Vedic 
parlance, and both the meanings of 
the word are traceable in the hymns to 
Soma. It appears that the mountain 
regions where ‘Soma' grew wild, were 
regularly protected by keepers called 
“Soma-palas,” and that a person named 
Syeiia, who was Indra in disguise, 
carried off some of the plants, perhaps 
for naturalising them on the plains.^ 

Agni, Indra and Soma are all seen, 
now, to have had human prototypes ; 
and, if one reads the hymns in the calm 
light of unsophisticated reason, it is 
impossible not to find references in 
them, to the human nature of the 
deities invoked, now and then and here 
and there. It does not seem to 
have been anthropomorphism as some 
would like to call it. It was simply a 
relic of the custom of an early people 
remembering their tribal heroes at 
their domestic riles. The facts and 
circumstances set forth above, give good 
grounds for believing indeed that, the 
religion of the sacrificing Aryans was 

The word Syena is usually tJiken to mead 
the hawk but, when we find the name of Syena 
amongst the Rishis composing Riks we are 
justified in assuming that Syena was the name of 
a person, not a bird. 
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a ritualistic ivorship of ancestors and 
heroes. These are found deified in some 
hymns, or in the process of deification, 
in others. 

The pitri-yajna (sacrifices to the 
manes) formed part of the domestic 
rites of old Aryan householders, as it 
it still forms a part of modern Hindu 
rites. The P tin's (or Vedic fathers) 
who went forth from the fatherland to 
colonise the South and West, the far 
and the near — were deified in after 
ages, and grouped under the “Viswa- 
devah ” (all-gods)* (Vide X-130-v). 
They included the ancestors of both 
the Deva and the Asura Aryans, who 
afterwards fell out with one another, 
the Deva tribes gaining the iip[)crhand 
in the long run (VI-56- 1). These 
ancients (Navagwas, the Angiras, the 
Atharvas, the Hhrigus, the Vasishthas, 
the Rikans and the Dasagwas) colonised 
the entire face of the known world 
(X-56-V and X-14-15). From VI-75-3, 
we can see how the Pitris were invoked 
with “dyu” and Prithivi (the Father-land 
and the Mother-land of the Aryans). A 
Rishi of the race of Yama, son of 
Vivaswan (who went out at the head 
of a group of colonising Aryans and 
settled near the country of the Vritras 
or Anis and established a kingdom 
of his- own', has left us an entire hymn 
\.o Pitris (See X-15), from which 

See late Mr. A. C. Sen's articles on the 
Pitris and “ the Hero gods of the R. V.,” in 
the Research and Review^ and the A. S. B, 


we learn that, at the time he was 
writing, the Pitris invoked at sacrifices 
in his community, were the ancient 
descendants of Vishnu- Aditya, those 
of Vasishtha, and the Yamayanas. 

If the Pitris, or the Ancient Fathers, 
were thus deified, it follows by analogy 
that Agni, Indra and Soma were 
similarly deified ; Agni, as the dis- 
coverer of sacrificial fire, and the 
general of a coiu|uering Kmperor ; 
Indra-Aditya as a mighty overlord and 
doughty cham[)ion of colonists far and 
wide ; Soma, the king of kings, and 
the keeper of the Soma plant in its 
original mountain habitat. There is 
nothing strange in this ; and we venture 
to say that, all rational probabilities 
point this way. 

In support of our contention, we can 
refer our readers, for authority to the 
Vedic texts themselves, and mention 
that, there is express testimony therein 
of the deification of the Kibhus (sons 
of Sudhanwan) and that of the Aswins, 
twin sons of Vivaswan — (See I-164-50, 
IV-35-6 &c. ). There is al.so ample 
evidence in the R.-V. to show, (as the 
late lamented Mr. A. C. Sen showed in 
his able papers published in the 
“Research and Review”, and the 
J. A. S. R ), that Vivoswan Aditya, 
Vaivasats — Manu,-Yama, Trita, Twastar 
Vishnu, &c. were simply deified heroes, 
and these deified heroes, worshipped by 
different Aryan tribes, became the 
Vedic “ deities ”, — (the Viswedevas), — 
invoked at all sacrifices in the Aryan 
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world of yore. According to one 
“Viswedeva” hymn, (VHI — 29), there 
were at first eleven of them : viz. Soma, 
Agni, Twashtar, Indra, Rudra, Pushan, 
Vishnu, the two Aswins, and the two 
kings Mitra and Varuna. ^ 

VVe are now in a position to review, 
from the stand-point of commonsense 
and the historical method of criticism, 
the old and accepted theories about 
Vedic religion. That the Adityas 
mentioned in the ancient texts (say 
between 2000 B. C.. and 1 500 B. C.,) 
could mean nothing more than the various 
aspects of the Sun because, forsooth, 
when the Nairuktas (Etymologists) in the 
5th century before Christ, and commenta- 
tors like Sayana in the 14th Century 
wrote, the word had come to mean 
the Sun is a thesis, that can not now be 
accepted on the strength of the texts 
themselves. Before the Nairuktas had 
began to interpret the Vedas by the 
letter forgetting the spirit of the 
contents, there was apparently another 

school of commentators, those known as 
the Aitihasikas (historians), whose 
explanatory notes have perished, only a 
few here and there surviving in refer- 
ences made by Yaska. It is on the 
lost method of the Aitihasikas, however, 
that an attempt should be made to 
interpret the truth anew, and for this, 
there is enough material and internal 
evidence in the body of the Rks 
themselves. The Aitihasikas treated 

f See “ Veiia-pravasikaP by BatavyaL 


the Adityas and the Aswinis &c. as 
historical personages. It is quite clear 
from the texts that Viwasvan-Aditya, 
and the Aeityas Mitra and Varuna, 
were at first remembered as men, kings, 
and conquerors, and were deified in 
course of time. The word “Vivaswan,** 
the name of a king and conqueror, son 
Suiaswa or Kasvapa, taken etymologi- 
cally means the “Shining one,” and 
when his history was forgotten on the 
plains of India, amongst ritualistic 
communities, mecba.n'cal commentators 
could interpret by, and lay stress on the 
word-meaning only, and assumed that 
the hymns were addressed to the “Sun.” 
All sorts of fanciful theology followed. 
The elasticity of texts could of course, 
bear any and every hypothesis in a 
quite plausible way. History forgotten 
thus became mythology, when the pure 
Arj'an singers had ceased to sing, and a 
solar cult was evolved from the dry 
bones of ancestor-worship. 

Indra-worship, similarly, was not in 
its inception a worship of the god of 
rain, and the enemies of Indra, against 
whom he fought, or the Indra worship- 
pers fought, which practically is. the 
samething, were not the clouds of the 
heavens. The texts openly recount the 
far-off* history of a human Indra, one of 
the Aditya brothers, who must have 
been a sort of a generalissimo of the 
De^a tribes in their original land, who 
had to fight and who conquered the 
Ahis or the Vritras, by whom his 
nephew V^ivaswata Varna, thp h^ad of 
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the Titrjs,, had been ousted. The 
account of loosening the waters repre- 
sents, in realistic colours, the physical 
fact of opening out the water-channels 
in a country, where irrigation was a 
matter of absorbing interest, over which 
rival tribes fought for dear life’s sake. 
In the immense alluvial levels of 
Northern India, blest by mighty river 
systems the old story about Indra’s 
fight over water channels and the 
slaying of the Vritras for the good of 
the first colonists in other lands, became 
transferred into legends, which were 
only half-understood. Hymns to Indra 
composed in memory of old times and 
in honour of the ancient hero, were 
interpreted, by later generations to 
mean something else than what they 
originally conveyed. A theological and 
ritualistic age gave them its own 
colouring, and the texts, rendered 
etymologically, seemed to support the 
ritualistic hypothesis, as well as it docs 
the original, natural and real basis of 
history. 

With the songs composed for the 
sacrificial fire, praises given to the 
ancient discoverer of fire, and his race 
the great Angiras, were confounded, in 
spite of distinct personal references,— 
when long generations had settled in 
the Indian plains and forgotten their 
father-land. 

In the modern age, the age of revival 
of Sanskrit and its popularity in the 
West, foreign scholars have followed in 
the footsteps of our old etymologists ; 


and, enlarging upon the verbal and the- 
ological mode of Yaska and Sayana, 
have given to the world theories regard- 
ing the V^eda, Vedic history and Vedic 
culture, which are founded upon what 
are called comparative philology, com- 
parative mythology and comparative 
religion. In fact, the meaning of 
cognate words in languages akin to 
Sanskrit, the myths and legends found 
in the literatures of ancient Greece, 
Rome Scandinavia and other coun- 
tries of Europe, and the theology of 
ancient European nations, comparatively 
modern to the ancient I ndo- Aryans^ 
are made the basis of explaining the 
meaning of Vedic texts, which go back 
to a far more ancient age than the most 
ancient period of European history. 

What was originally remembrances 
of ancient Aryan history, as enacted in 
the primeval Father-land and the first 
colonies therefrom, by the Deva 
Aryans and the Asura-Aryans and their 
opponents of cognate or foreign race, 
degenerated into legendary lore when 
the Rishis had ceased to sing, when the 
nation was scattered by a great interne- 
cine war, and when the community that 
saw the light of ancient Aryan culture, 
became racially mixed with the dark 
aborigines of India. From Indian 
shores there spread, after the great War, 
colonists far and wide, who established 
Aryan kingdoms in, and introduced 
Aryan languages anti customs into, the 
West through Western Asia. In these 
far-off colonies, where the Indo-Aryans 
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got again mixed with the local white 
aborigines, Indian legends further 

degenerated into a half-understood 
mythology which retained and could 
retain but a faint echo of the original 
Aryan life in the primeval father-land. 

To interpret the Vedas in the light 
and in terms of this mythology of 
Western Aryan nations can not, indeed, 
be the right method, which ought to 
require a due perspective, in chronologi- 
cal sequence, and application of the 
laws of development and degeneration 
of nations. 

It would seem to be rather bold and 
presumptuous thus to contest theories, 
long well-established and accepted on 
good authority ; but, as the sacred texts 
admit of a historical treatment, it 
behoves all Indianists to try and see 
that side of the shield, before finally 
adopting one meaning and discarding 
another ; and hence this essay in outline. 

Let us next discuss some of the 
recent theories set up by Indian orien- 
talists of our own time. One of our 
modern Indian Vedic scholars, the late 
Mr. U. C. Batavyal, M.A., C.S, upon 
whose writings in Bengali we have 
largely drawn^ characterised the religion 
of the Rshis to have been the ritualistic 
worship of the YnJataSy or immanent 
deities in nature, of whom they counted 
1 1 in the beginning, those who were the 
tribal gods of eleven clans of Aryans,' 
and whose number came later on to be 
33, according to regions (see i-i 39-11). 
Tne number of deities was by and by 


reduced to one, and the idea of the 
Unity of God-head was ultimately 
developed (Vide III-55). It is further 
argued that, the worship of “ Soma 
was the spiritual worship of Brahman 
or God (Vide VIII-48-iii and I-91 etc.) 

Another of our scholars, the late 
Mr. A. C. Sen M.A. M.R.A.S. C.S. held that 
the worship of the Dyaus-pitar Zeus- 
pater, Jupiter, sky father or Infinite 
space) was in common with the Chinese 
the Egyptians and the Akkadians, the 
first stage of religion attained by the 
ancient Rishis of the Aryan race. The 
stage next was the worship of the 
physical objects in Nature, the Sun, 
the Moon, fire, rivers and the like. 
And, after physical nature, abstract 
ideas such as Sraddha Manyu &c were 
personified and addressed as deities. 
With this nature-worship and worship 
of abstract qualities, he say.s, the 
ancient Aryans mixed up the worship of 
ancient heroes, whom they deified, e. g. 
King Vivaswan, King Yama, Vishnu 
the conqueror and others. 

We can not fully accept the.se 
theories of our own scholars. 1 am 
afraid, the.se learned Indianists were 
perhaps unconsciously partly reading 
later ideas into the ancient hymns, 
ideas more philosophical and assorted 
in a more cut and dried sy.stem of 
thought, than could have been possible 
amongst tribes in the first flush of 
manly vigour, marching out into 
colonies, or just settling down in the 
plains and founding states aqd 
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principalities in an enemy’s country. 
And they also seem to have forgotten 
that all the texts extant were not 
composed at one and the same time, nor 
were these set in the Samhita in a 
chronological sequence. The immediate 
concern of a conquerring tribe of ancient 
times was to remember its past to call 
to memory its dead heroes, and to hold 
fast to and to continue the domestic and 
tribal customs of sacrifice in the midst 
of an adverse civilisation. Spiritual 
religion, in the modern sense, was 
perhaps too fine a product for that 
rough and ready age. Hy "'Devatal' the 
hymnists did not mean, we suppose, any 
^god' in the modern or the orthodox 
sense ; it was, at least in a majority of 
cases, any person or thing in honour of 
whom or which, praises were sung at a 
. sacrifice. I doubt whether the idea of 
of “Divine immanence” iri Nature had 
yet been developed in that distant age. 
If it had, it must have been in its 
inception something like “Animism” : 
the assumption of life similar to one’s 
own in every moving thing : of a vague 
idea as to the spirit of the dead, living 
on after death. Sacrifices on fire-altars 
being the custom, the dead heroes, of the 
tribe and the dead ancestors of the 
family were remembered by songs and 
rituals, and libations of distilled Soma- 
juice were offered with other things 
to the manes. The sort of family- 
worship of heroes and ancestors was 
the ancient custom amongst the Chinese 
and the Egyptians also ; and we need 


not be surprised if ancestor and hero- 
worship is found to have been the usual 
religious ritual in the early Vcdic 
hymns. It docs not necessarily mean 
that these Vcdic Aryans were on a 
lower level of civilisation than that of 
the moderns, because of their custom 
of domestic worship of heroes and 
ancestt)rs. Our contention is that as 
civilisation and progress of thought 
grow from more to more, some relics of 
of ancient custom remain naturally 
imbedded in the consciousness of the 
race, which occasionally come into 
prominent view in the midst of other 
features of national life. We are con- 
cerned moreover here, with the nature of 
Aryan religion, ns practised by Rishis 
at sacrifices, and as preserved tn their 
Rihs. We cannot say, of course, 
whether there were not other phases 
of religion prevalent in the communities 
in question. We are drawing our in- 
ferences directly and primarily from 
the texts themselves, which have to do 
willi rituals mainly ; not much, if at 
all, with religious theories, thoughts, and 
ideas in the abstract. 

It is possibly that domestic and tribal 
rites of sacrifice came to tend, in the 
course of generations to become some- 
what ‘spiritualised ; ’ and, if we can first 
succeed in roughly placing the riks in 
sequence of time, we may perhaps trace 
a certain line of development. VVe 
must, meanwhile, take with .some caution 
the conclusions of present-day scholars, 
amongst whom the prevailing practice 
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seems to be to quote texts found in 
any of the Mandalas^ without reference 
as to time, place, or authorship, in proof 
of a particular theory under discussion. 

We have tried to show above that, 
the eleven tribal gods were orginally 
ancient leaders of tribes, who were 
afterwards deified, that the deification 
and multiplication of the said tribal 
deities occurred in later ages, and that 
Soma sacrifices were a national institu- 
tion, wherein animal offerings and 
drinking of Soma-]\i\ce were allowed, 
and praises were sung, to King Soma 
as well as the 5<?/«'-i-plant. On these 
occasions, the exhilarating influence of 
these festivals, performed by princes 
and warriors, were described in eloquent 
terms by poets and psalmists of the 
day ; and, in course of time, and 
amongst finer spirits, material enjoy- 
ment began to tend' towards spiritual 
elevation of a kind. 

We have also attempted to prove 
that the riks ordinarily taken to mean 
worship of the object of nature”, 
reveal in many cases the primal worship 
of Kingly heroes and great discoverers, 
e,g. that of King Vivaswan-Aditya, 
son of Suaswa or Kasyapa, who was 
in after-ages mistaken for the “Sun,” 
that of King Soma, the king of Kings, 
in whose dominions the Soma plant 
grew,— afterwards mistaken for the*'' 
^*Moon”;. and. that of A^ni of the 
Angiras tribe, discoverer of the sac- 
rificial fire and general of Emperor 
Nahusha, who was in later times 


confounded with the so-called “God 
of Fire.” As with physical nature, 
so with abstract ideas. In many riks,. 
the terms taken to mean * abstract 
ideas * are in the context, merely 
personal names ; . as, for instance, 
Sraddha, mother of . Manu ; Ila, 
daughter of Manu, etc ; and other so- 
called “goddesses.” The worship of 
Dayus-pitar'\ we say, was not the 
worship of the ""Sky-Father^' or 
Infinite-space; it was simply adoration 
of one’s Father-land, "" Dyaus" being 
the name of the bright highlands where 
the Devas (Aryan tribes) were living, 
there being three "" Dyavah" (or 
“ Tridivah ) [ Vide R. II- 2 y-viit, ] 
The language of the Devas was 
“Sanskrit”, which still goes by the 
name of "" Deva-bhasha^ (or language 
spoken by the “Devas”). It seems 
to us that in the ancient High-German, 
which was akin to Sanskrit and which, 
is called by Germans the ""DEUTSCH'\ 
we may catch an echo of ancient 
“Dyaus” and ""Deva-bhasha," Dyau’s was. 
called "" pitar" (father-land) when the 
Devas went forth to the plains, which • 
were called “ Prithivi ” (mother-land). 

"" Dyava-prithivi" then began to be 
worshipped jointly as “ Father-land and. 
“Mother-land ”, — not as the “ Heaven ” 
and the “ Earth.” The word Prtthivi" 
meaning “ Earth ” was derived from , 
the name of King Prithu, who coloni-^ 
sed the sub-montane plains of Northern ' 
India. The Germans still remember - 
similarly the Himalayan region 'in 
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their HimmeV\ vvhich now means 
Heaven ”, and “ Himalaya ” the abode 
Of tfie Deva-Aryans has come to be 
regarded as “ devatatma ” inhabited 
by the gods). 

It does not appear to us probable, 
in the nature of things, for a people to 
start with the worship of Infinite space 
or Infinity, and then proceed to fill 
that space in, with objects of Nature 
as gods and goddesses ; and next, to 
worship abstract qualities personified. 
To our mind, the ancient scriptures 
bring before us the picture of a 
vigorous race performing family and 
tribal sacrificial rites, designed to 
commemorate their dead, ancestors 
and dead heroes, — and hating those 
neighbours and enemies, who were 
not civilised enough to believe in 
or perform such rites of worship. That 
primitive cult of ancestor-worship has 
survived amongst Indo-Aryans (the 
Hindus) of the present day, in the 
form of SyaddhaSf and the cult of 
hero-worship in the shape of worship 
of avataraSy incarnations of the Deity, 
or demi-gods amongst men, — such as 
of Vishnu, Siva, Krishna and Rama. 

S. C. SARKAK, M. a., M.R.A.S 


THE DATE OF 
KRITTIVAS. 


In the March number of the Review 
last year there appeared an interesting 
discussion about the date of the 
Bengali poet, Krittivas, in which Babu 
Dincshchandra Sen referred to my 
unsuccessful attempt at deducing the 
date from a couplet occurring in the 
autobiography of the poet. The 
couplet says that the poet was born 
on a Sunday which was Sripanchami 
and the last day of the month of Magh, 
This led me to calculate the date, 
which was |)ublished in the Sahitya 
Parishat Patrika for 1318 Bengalee 
San. Somehow or other my original- 
paper was lost in the Parishat office 
in Calcutta, and 1 had to depend on a 
rough copy for my note. 

Recently 1 had to define Sripanchami 
for my Bengali Dictionary, and on 
referring to Raghunandan found that 
the lunar day is to be taken with the 
previous day and not the following 
as published in my note. It seems 
one ‘not' ( ) in my premise was 
was wrongly placed and vitiated the 
whole argument. I am now .satisfied 
that one of the years Saka 1259 (i 337 
A.D.) and 1354 (1432 A.D.) was the 
year of the birth of the poet. From the 
facts adduced in the Review I accept 
the second date and conclude that 
Krittivas was born on the i ith Feb. 1432* 
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It is now for the historians to controvert 
this date or to change the conjectural 
dates of the persons referred to by 
the poet and his successors. A full 
discussion of the calculated date is sent 
to the Editor, Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 
for publication. 

I may, however, remark that besides 
the names of the persons mentioned 
in the autobiography many of whom, 
I understand, have been identified, the 
language reveals the hand of the poet 
of the Ramayan. There is his reference 
to his journey for study in the early 
morning of a Friday when he had just 
entered his twelfth year. The day 
must have been auspicious, and such 
a day was the Sth Phalgun Saka 
1365. There is thus hardly any doubt 
left as to the genuineness of the 
account, f 


or in Phulia near Santipur in the District of 
Nuddea ? 

As regards the date of Bijaya Gupta, the 
author of Manasamangal, Mr. Stapleton reads 
Saka 1416 (page 457), and mentions a statement 
of the author that “the Goddess (Manasa) 
ordered him to compose the work on the 5th 
day after the full moon of Sravana^ which was 
a Sunday.” But I find from calculation that 
this 5th day, was not a Sunday in Saka 1416. 
Neither was it a Sunday in Saka 1404 nor 1406. 
If be taken to mean (CW^=33), the 

date becomes Saka 1633. But this too does not 
satisfy the 5^th day test. ()n the other hand, 
1400 had the 5th day (the 20th /tVki) on 
the 26th Sravan^ a Sunday, after a few hours 
in the morning. But the year is rejected both 
by Dinesh Babu and Mr. Stapleton on the 
groiiitd that Husain Shah whose name is 
mentioned by the poet along with the date “did 
not come to the throne till r493” (/. c, Saka 1415). 
It may be that the date of the beginning of 
the work was different from that of the complex 
tion when Husain Shah was the King. 


JOGESCMANUkA ROY. 

t Was the poet born in Fulia in the 24- 
Parganas as stated on page 446 of the Review, 
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<«ntn miests I >« fsss ms's fni sfnsts Imi mfnen'S sfnmn m— ns ▼si fs^K mes sjisitn 
▼fssts 4testnn sen nfs m i ▼tniess esen s® cmn Itfsstes ▼ini ®ni il»n^ i nfiimess senss 
mtnsir-nnen femmsi. mstens csmtslmi n^fli mmfss ,nlsi nf?e«e«i n«tsSi 
<sn^ mm fsen n*® ns at i fest^e® stnenis nfsss nt«si sts Im Tsessm ▼si ^n i nfsnes mnst- 
fssi^ mtests ▼fs faess stii nen ▼fssi, mnteirs cstssii %ts m ▼fssi, msms mfssi si 
^ess nntsm ▼▼n i 

sifnts lf«mn ml sfnsi ▼sjif® met i lf®mens ▼▼les cs msjif® ns ®tni atifs ftsis 
▼fs m I sse cnii mtf'cs ▼tss sfnsi nesi nesi wis ▼fse® Imi ns i mmfness lf«nien 
fsm Ifnntens atates ▼estses's ▼tsi fsens f®s enfse® ml m i lf®nten s®|f mfne® msi 
fsstei ®tnte® cslsess mn® ▼tsi men sfnsi mnfn® nl i »«l ir®ntn %nts nst ▼rntens 
nfnncns <s®li fsens ntli sfnsi sen nfs ® mssi nneni cs -sfsses ^cmlt nlstfn inte® nns mm- 
ts® nlsten i 'sfsses (▼ f® mlt nisten ® nle®en ®tni s^tfness nes fsens «tes nfse® miess 
sinsi mfs cn fssess c®tn ▼s®ts«n ▼fss an 

msms Ifenin fssit® l|i msi stsi tjl «ile®l ens nlstfssten Ini sen nsi n*rs nics i 
minis nsj fssi fn^t nie® stm nli® 4®fl ntfn nnens nfsss ««sn® m®si sts i m$st«aess 
cnfn mfncnntins nses nl n^sH «®® ns i Ini mnl nle® sennJt ms nisi fnstnnn, 
ntntntst.8, ^mnim, ntfnstn nli® mfistfin i sntstn mnfnw mssin ns*(Sl® ssn 
«®jtnnn nisn ®sn ®| ns fssi mens n^si mstsmeii cninssmsnts nisfnmsmsn 
em^itse® sts s’tsi ^ntfs tsn i ntfnstn nf® nnfintnl aits fnn i nsten sn®s tsf^n esstns® 
nltfnm mem nsisms asstess sf®s sn mrt®ni ®tni >t>nne®s» 5 [ 5 Sl fnfn[»nlstfnni 
®st^l sts sfnsi nnani is sfars ne® ^nts ▼fsstinn sfnsi stars ste«s fnfs® mem 
▼in ai®ns «ni fsni nisi stle®tn sfnsi sis ns i 4®fn fefs® ®ies msni ® ^its ▼fssis ^ms 
Imsn SSI n^si i nswisi ifnsi «fn® n^^s ▼▼▼!« nl c«nti®l i ®tni nm*, fn®ml, 
mmsiiss nsjfssi stisns, nstsisi, ▼Is^m nisi mmfn® fin i nl nsH aftsi t8t®n ® 
^(®nifn® I 

misns ®sn® sf aits ® s? msstess sts i nl stms fnrs « >»•>••• njin’ffins mn i 

stsn li sfnsi n®nn m®ss stsntens Initsj® flwn f f®fn ms ftiirtf nisi stnnts 
m^ln sin® atfsnts ▼fssi sfnstflenn i semntss stm «i®tmfsi®js «ri®ttn ^fn csic® nm ms 
nisi stn I ssn entssnn enjcfs nfssisff nn ®sn msn It mimes stn® atf®ll nesn nl®n 



fw*) o I c^’itc'j •nf^^ stft? itits *ti^i ><'«*» 5i'5H«a i 

¥t^-W53 « 4^15 <ftf^ !ft«1 KWPw 

I «t5f5 *1^1 ?Tt«H5 I ^f®ii ^futfl Rtatix <fnit.ffla fn'ffe i 

4rf»ns ’ai^nr^ cw'ssh cit ^twi^ ch«i 15» i nf^sits c^t c>f«»t5» 

^«Hc« 1 wi w 'S'TH ’»f«r5 '4ii« cs^s,^ ^^t*ht 

^r5c»i5 w«i5^ « «f«i «ta ^rsti^a atai w.H «w afatw attai fa»i *tfa atai ^faai 
•i^ai ^ti»i«r I c»tt 4a5j« ^Tawa *ff«aTc?ii »ifall5 aa^i i cn? »Taa srftfeta atcwa i 

(*ll ^afa ^fa^caa ’ift'B s^tifeuaa a5lat«f>rc^a f^iw aiPf® aa i at*ti:>ra c<r«ai*i CT>ltft 

^atna ca aawa at? aifaauf a ca^ aa«nca afa aSca:? ai aata 'Statal aata'f ^satca i ariHiaa 
atwtai’f ^faai a'sia’aa tiflaf® atca ?naara ^fatcat aiifetcaa 'aifaaajj wta 

»wa— 4t»*t -sjatT I cat aatafsf «ffaTa ^tasci ataai afiiaiaa a^fafear ff^a ^ftatna 

tai wrata aw »a attata aai ata i 

j^l^wa afaas at'§tai, '«atai'5i «*t'?r^ ^rfaa attcaa ata ^c«a atar aai f«a facia faj aftata 
iaaa at^ i aiftata faarra ataaafa afaa »acatata a^taata aafia atai laiacara ataafw 
a^atftcaa i 

^la «itaafac'5 Blochman a'cacaa 45 j5i fBaiw ai^aara? a»ifaa aaca ca fafafta fecwa 
aica atata aifaa ava fa«fa caai aia i 41 caaiSl faat'itfsaia atai 4iaaata ^a aiaa i 'tfata 
aciaa 4aa acaar afaRsa 4»aa 4taia 's aata i caai atai atw faatca '®fatc« atai ata 
aca aaaa at^a <ra aaca Fti>aacaa aifaaSf aa« aa i at«i atafata cata aa saifS atcn 
4tfaca' ’ttcaa i atcaa^ja « «iS(faata atai, atai atafawia atai ata '9 ca? ataca aaa aftata 
aa 4atca faasa aca*! i 4* '-fifacaa 'Staca 4afaca aai ficaa # « ^a4fac<» aan fafaa 
^a } atat a?ia ^aaa aa 4t aifaaSt ’jc^ fai af^a fsa i 4^ a^facaa 4a art Tatatai 
caffaaa^a afacaa aa*<t i atNacaa faa^ »aa af^ai 4af5 afaa atta 4aaa a<Sata atca i 
faatata\ a^at ataaa atata aa^a aiica ?a«. ?a'^ a^faata aaa^a a atata atata ifffaa 
fwF cafaca *ttaai ata i «ita h a«.aa cat atca aai cacaa ■aiaa 4af5 amtaa atsat ata i 
^la ataata tfaatcaa acaaSi aa ^at^faa atatca i faa ca faaa fa| afaa at i atfa ca 
fafaa iti atai v4 afta a atata aa atafaaatcaaa a»ta att ! atfa ca? facatcaa aiai atcai 
afaca atft at i attaacaa a«aa ai^fa altca aata’tatcaa at'^a faa atca i ataa, ata a 
affNtatcaa ac'?tafacaa ata i aiaatcaa ata acacat a^atcaa i aatca ca auia ft 
4 a aaca cafaca attcafi i 'ttatai atata at'Rcaa i 

. aa acaa ata atca atatcaa faaa cata tcaa aftcat atfaata at i ca aa atatca 
ata afiicaa i acacas fta* atai "taai atai atfaai ca? aa cat faaa ^caa afica ata^ 
atata at i 

ataai acaa afacaa ’lataa tta I afaa aa^ faa faa Sl^ta a^caiaa tatca ataai aacat 
^raa I 'Itarfacati «tfat wt ai<ita aaai atatfacaa a'tai t 



stftHi I wtA ^t»rai *iT<n ^fiiii ilitfi 

^ Tf^ w 

^^^'rtt«l >i«t*t1^ I ftfiin «n^w I c^ nvn 

»nf«[rBjfl '«^w ^’tf^'B 'SiBtfJrwB »iP(f«ii Btw 

¥^[1 






IFW, i 


'Bt?H«^ ^f«5t’l *I1 «ttr^t»I« tf«?tcn 

CT "IW ®'1twt«t ■ftatf^t'S *lt«J1 '5<s.»!’I9 
Or® CT 

ttw, I 

c^t*> aM 

5»0 I c^® c^^ m9t »i>i® "if!:?5 
fjn ^f»Hl ftt^r®'® ®t51 <IJU^ I «t4C«? 

*Hir5 It® ««f ^tt'S O^tc®, 

^r^<®ts«®T*I ®tc« 4tBfi|’B ®^51 ’^tf’l- 
C«tf I C^®»I »K®tfl ^lfnc«l® «W 

*W t?l ?t?ll CW5 

itar wi® »i«fr®' 5 ®r»i ®tR«ti« i 
O ^.»i »i«fti’ta «t®twi 0#r^isn 

lOtCf I 0»ta5? 

0«1® ’Ilfwi->if*i*iw I 


^f'sin 'itRw ^t?i 

«ft^wa If«<in9 ca »i®f»i« itca, 'bT®1 
’ll® ^«ta fi «»l I i»®: 4 Oj* ca® 
<rt«rt«iw «aii ^tc»itf®« ®lattf, 

®lCa '84i’t ^tcmfS'S W *?t? I 'BTftC'Bt, '^WTai 
4iifl4 »\®»itsni C5ii ’Bfiittw 

«f5ti®a fVaBM 2^®f?®®tc»r5 c®a*r O 

c«rRc® *ft?, f®« •T^i tfw- 

®fc>\a «(i «t9 

f®**i 4i»t»i taw »tt«ai ®nt 
*taa^ tf«®tc>t f®ar*t ai wRt® 

»tffl?i 's^’ww ^ic»if®4Ta 99l 
4? «aCTt .^®twa *ii®t» "irwfl ®tai 4rttn 
*ttt® I 

aiRiRI «fnT*» I tfTf®i»nt 



JTW, I [ «? <rQ, 


JitTfilw? ^«ri *i|ni?, i»i«i, aF^, 

« 'nfrai ^fi|*i tatsi <«*i ■atStsj t«w? 

*11 t?tii 

awtn ^f»ni nfflfw i »wrM- 

Wfl I f'5f*1 

<51 I f'Bf*)^ «*|*r ^1'^I^*lf'81 *l'5*| 

^m*i ifnii ciTi 11 1 <11 i<w< *i«iw: 

if»iii ’■iiin'B 11 u)i{ 
*111 »iiat ’Jflill 111 «lt« itilif I 

^«i*ti *iift *ifif«i *it« cm ^fin nfi'Bj 
( Mo « ’itfirwi (ciiii)fiwi on cif«w 
*trt, cm^ «i*tific^ '«<>*iH fif^i *ii'i 
m *11# itii « 1I3F? *tc# *11*1 « fii^Ti *ri# 
•nt f#i #«,*if% cific® •if< I <111 
^tiii Jit ifn Cl, i'a*r< 7c<jt»iii«(ti 'Hii 
%»tlfl'81 flCT*1 ain « '«1*«<I ^ific*i 
«iis< r*i^ti f5»i I <«< ^*iiiji*i 'll’* 

ciwi 11 nti fiifi'i i<itii I 'U<i ^iKr 
^ oiintf# *11 Mel'S ^<fi f*!®!! '^icnci 
'irti '8 'iirti inaiii nfj^, <11 ^iif< 

«111 ^fiwci I 

'5tC#tV lift <«H 'B111W1 IW l*f '8 11 

ifili rn"tllic*l 'iKliel flllllT^I iflll 

“«lWt*lf«" *1ttl l<ltll*1 I ^1111 

firtf# 11 «i«H*if#i 111 iil'stiw attifit, 
l«h :— 

“girtuMn'W 'i*i''’fiiii ii: I 
iilfiifiitfacp <J?W* <1111 apj,: « 
iPrtt licM 5 riiii*i citi >811 1 
^#i»5Tf*f 1 * c«f1'ffs camili#f^ 3#t« uiil I 

•I'lrirtrinF^.’titw «tit»l’»ii i«i: I" 

— <f# llfUPFl?'® IIWIW 
CltWl#J I 

'itltlflfinll HIT 1*1 '8 lf< 
fte?li*c*t «it*ifB itin -tififli It* ^fiimi 1 


1*1 '9 111 111 Itm CUT «T« It I 
#wi< cm ifi fTi»pi vtn iti, till! fini**i 
•i#ti ci^'s ititffiii I Ttii ini c-i < 3 rii^i 
111 “Twr itiuf m iici citificii 

Itltllltl, 1111 , 1 * 1 , l**ltl 1 tf, 'BlltWt 
<11CT1 full alltcn mil *11811 111 I l*t 
niHfBfTiii itij mi liiiiT ifii it.n- 

fiiii 1 • *' 5 iu f«ri cm «ii 11 iTti 

^1111 ‘mint#’ ititfiiii, C8iit 4111 11 
ciiifrin #*ii ^ifi*t'5jini8 ‘4tiT*if«’ itii- 

ftwi I 1* Cl l#ic4l fl^l 8 ^fllf# full, 

iiti ‘.iiiW’ licit 81111 icit 41111 fimti 
ifiitif I «at men 8tTitj cil8|n fifm- 
Cl|«f : — For some reason or other Maim, the 
mythic ancestor of the race of man, was 
called Savarni, meaning possibly, the Mann 
of all colours t\ e, of all tribes and castes.’* 

— The Science of Language ( 1882 ) 
Vol H. P. 557 , 

*1 Ml I 

1 * ltc8 cm 111 ! Itf 81 111 Itllcf, 

C8lf^ 1* ltC8t nil llf81 4111 tf^llcil 
itflICT I 811181 411(15 tflllCll 

1* ltC8t miT3*1t8 itltCf 81111 lfll8 
nfl I CICT 81111 4111 11I8#18C*1 1*1 #CII1 
*1tt ) Will! 18C11 C181WC*18 tiTll #CI11 *11t, 
in— 

tf8 851111 8111 flllTCll Cltl ai8 I 

itin^n ifwiii: 1 1 

■" nil *111 fiaijiTiii itrfi tit 111181 1 « 
—HIT, VI 181 «1 


* tiiiwi 1 T 1 I 1 niTtni illftitii 
itTiiift rmw r. iii88iifi* I 
limit 



*R«in I ] ^3j3i I .s^«6 


anti«t<«., 4| «i^Tw «« itstf I % 

« eft’ll ! itw «rti« ’I'ir 

WtrwMr^ ail ▼fii'esn } gj 

^fil'8 *ili « 

C^CW ^t ^51 t^8t ^fllf«t« 

*ltt I '<¥ft fwt^twtn ’(< 1 , tiF 

I fft^i'Tt’j mH9 c»i«i fi'!,^ 4*1? 

tfWt; C*l«l %•!*> •£tsjc^ 

*iM«5 »ift« nr»?*«i fift^ '9 r«ia(«tif<t8t 
cwNi '5 8ta i ><1 «tf»i8i ^««n ^if^s 
9 r^r*!^ 8tai C8 

»lftl»!*l < 11^9 « «tat?! £W ‘»IS|'«I*I’ ♦ Sitw 

■irnuft® I 

>«' 5 «, WW Ragozin giftf «f>iai 'Bf J« 

( Vedic India ) atW vat**! > - 

“Two of these dynasties run parallel 
from father to son, and are closely connected 
throughout They are tlic royal houses 
of the Tritsu, whose purohita or chaplain 
was the orthodox Vasistha, and that of the 
Puru, their friends and allies. The ^dory 
of each of these hoirses apj)ears to have 
culminated in a tribal hero, the Tritsu 
Divodasa and Kutsa the Puru or Purukutsa. 
These two peoples, together with three 
others the Jadu, the Turvasu and the Anu 
are frequently mentioned collectively in the 
Kigveda as “ The five Tribes” or five races” 

— Vedic India P. 323. 

nofrf® • wwn «tt« I rnc^wn 
’Itfltfw fiC»R 
vatfcB fii«R f 5 r<Tfj|«i I 


?t«t fl»I 8fi|S1 C8f«( «W *11, *|ft51 
n«»t5 «rt«IF ftMUnS ^*tl vfBt'B Xltl I 

« ritir^cajfl gcni f<Tc<r8 ic*!! 

85 I ftllfiiaf •5[C8| 
1fftC«*F, f*H giJsfl- 

aFW *lf«tl Vtrti I® 

'*I5H CWCIfl 88 48? '888 f^f*l fac?*^- 
ltr\g8) t?Ffir£8fl C*l'\C8tf8«I W 81£88 I 
4l n&8l 8JC« CW8 f88tf8Jr >9 8Wr 

C8t8«« f8l88«Tt8a Wtfl 88, ^6«C88 

4188 uH 88 i 

£8£8tt»8 r8f88f£88 : - 

It is most probable that the Visvainitras 
resented some distinction conferred upon 
the Vasishttas, possibly their appointment as 
purohitas to the Tritsu Royal fiimily, and 
went over to their most useful enemies 
the l*urus and Hharatas ; 

Vedic India, Page 314. 
®rRf8« S«88?£"f5 f8£8t8 'ir8£lC8I£8 »lf88W 
88 I 4$ ?£8 'lff8<£88 *»'» 8«f 81^8 888t 
8t4t8 8t81 8l^B 88 I 88l'^£fl 8?8f5v 

88 I I£8 f<r£8l8t8 8?nt 48»ltW ^£8 I 

£8£Mtr88 ’:(£8^tV f8£8t8 '« ?£« 4t?l*t 8<81 

4f88t£f8,— the great general war, 

known as “the war of the Ten Kings,” from 
the number of the tribes which formed 
confederacy at whose head I^irukutsa 
undoubtedly stood, was produced by private 
hostilities between the latter and his former 
allies, the Tritsu.” 

— Vedic India page 325. 


• liW— 


♦ nUf— >lil> I 





“The Tritsu and their allies were 
victorious in the ensuing struggle, known 
as the “War of the Ten kings,” and both 
the bands have left descriptions of it and 
of the final battle on the banks of Purushni, 
in some spirited hymrts the most un- 
doubtedly historical of the collection. 

—Ibid 66-319-20, 

“The Tritsu Victory was complete. — p. 332. 

«rw mil, 

4 Wf 51 :— 

“The war of the Ten kings is told in the 
collections that bear the names of both 
hostile bands — the Vishvamitras and 
Vasishthas, and the story of the campaign 
and the decisive battle can be easily re- 
constructed out of the detached passages and 
whole hymns which allude to the subject or 
narrate the chief incidents of the struggle.” 

— Ibid P. 326. 
'5t«« ’ll '85«-13r- 

WW I— 

“ The confederacy consisting of ten 
powerful tribes, was headed by the Puru 
under their hero the great Kunta and by 
the Bharats.” 

— Ibid pp. 327-28. 

•I1W ^ C’IW'8 ^ 


« ■sftfl ClfHw 

*11^1 I «t^«| 

fwi’t? 4W^ ^*ltr*f «(t?1 ^casf I 
ws*t®ti^ fssfjjai '9 *(w ^f«f® 

C^W « >I®W w- 

«r«’it‘n ««*t ^5*1 *»r9fi 

^W('5 C»ft5% *» « 1tf« 

5?BTf5»I, ®t^l »lt?l ^ts I 

f’f® aFtsj 5»t>r ®f3,i 

I 4^ snwt «W19 

feftr® i 

•fl? S»TH fe'5' 

«t5tw CT, f i 

afw ^ sitisc's CTfl 

C?f^C®*lt« I’SHfst sitWl'S C»I1»I 

apt^ cwr-fi® *tr> I 

"nl fecn'tt «*tT« 

sil’T 

wNc® *ltt I 

Glial’S ’iwtr?'® 9 ««.>i<enrtM? 

VI *11^ I f!nr>f»i 

C»I, CT CTCi 

ww ®Msj, sjtw 

arNij ^ 5^c*r nftil® 

05® '9 ^tat, «t®t® ’fn I aifii- 

fn®® cal* ftw 

iSl’Kt® ®^«cf -fl®? 

®*®t® «*IW1 ■«?« ftHTCf I 4»|®W 

C®WI 

C®1® ®f5 »— 

“ The fate of the Puru hero Kutsu is not 



^<01 1 ] 




expressly mentioned, but there is a curious 
incidental allusion which would almrwt make 
us believe that he was taken prisoner. In 
that one verse Kutsu’s tiibulations are 
obscurely hinted at, and the birth of 
Trasadasyu, son of his daujjhter Puru Kutsi 
seems to be considered as a consolation or 
compensation sent him by the gods. 
Trasadasyu became a powerful sovereign, 
first of Indian princes to bear the highest 
royal title ‘King of kings’ (Samraj). A solid 
peace must have followed the disastrous 
battle on the Purushni, for Trasadasyu 
invariably appears as the Arya’s firm friend 
and ally ; successors through .several genera- 
tions are frequently mentioned, not only in 
the great epic.s, but in the Rigveda itself. 
But his people gradually changed its name, 
and became known as Kurus — who take 
such a prominent position in the country as 
depicted in the great epics. This change of 
the name is explained, as usual, by a 
genealogical fiction. Kuru, we arc told was 
grandson of Kutsa, and was so great a king 
that his entire people was thenceforth named 
after him. In the same manner the Tritsus 
disappear, but we are expressly told they 
continned to acquire lands and the Yamuna 
is rather abruptly mentioned in connection 
with them. But if their name di.sappears, 
that of the Vasisthas and their bigoted 
Orthodox School does not, and it turns out 
from this and other indication.s, that the 
land which the Tritsu finally occupied, 
became that strong*-hold of fanatical Brahmn- 


ism, caste and absolute priestly rule, which 
is designated in the most perfect Brahmanic 
codes, that of Mann, as the Brahmavarta, the 
only country in which it is lawful for a 
really Orthodo.x Brahman to reside. This is 
the text 

“Prom a Brahaman born in that country 
let all men on earth learn their .several 
usages.” 

Vedic India. I*. J’. 332*3. 4. 

•it’ic'Sfl <5 1 

c«rff9tf«, awi 

nw ♦tc'» 

flits'®! 55 « cf’n 

( <9 1 *t‘»t9C9 ^919 

nfi!« 99, 'Bt91 

«(5it^inrc*l9 9t9I r9«t9 »lt« 

^sit<jr?t’l9 9[T91 99, 49^ at >l9W9t 

4r«tC9 ^mtir'rt99 atti «T9t»II '9 

r9:«l9 9fC*r atfell'B 991 a9tw ’9t991 C9C9lfirW9 
9«9T ^t9tl99 

“ At a later period the followers of 
Vasistha and his descendants represent the 
narrowly orthodox Brahmanic School with 





its petty punctiliousness in .the matter 
of forms, rites, observances, its intolerance 
of everything Non-Aryan, its rigid separa- 
tion. This school it was which stood guard 
through all those ages and up to our day, 
the champion and possibly originally the 
institutor of caste, who advanced and upheld 
all the exaggerated claims of the Hrahminic 
priest-hood to divinity, to the rule of the 
world, and ownership of all it holds, to 
supernafural compelling power over nature 
and the gtjds themselves through sacrifice 
and ascetic practices and the like. The 
followers of Vishvamitra and his descendants, 
on tlie other hand, represented the schools 

of liberalism and progress, of conciliation 

and amalgamation ; it was probably through 
their effects chiefly that Aryan speech and 
worship and as a consequence Aryan 
supremacy spread among the native princes 
and their tribes.” 

Vedic India p. 320. 

"fl«H « 

< 5 ? »fc? 

^ ’I’ltw 'Btw? ^r«- 

BtBti «it«i «iicir{«f « ‘«t«i af’if 

aiW « 1 « I I^Cf Teaching of the 

Vedas ( wn 

** A large number of aboriginal inhabitants 
refused to submit to the Aryans and fled 
like Welsh before the Saxons, to the moun- 
tains and other inaccessible places, which 


C'8*^, 

is evident from the non- Aryan character 
of the languages spoken by their descendants 
at the present day. And probably some 
dissatisfied deserters from the great Aryan 
host joined them,and uniting their forces with 
these of the aboriginal inhabitants fought 
against their brethren. Hence Indra is often 
invoked to destroy both these our forces, 
our Dasya and our non- Aryan enemies.” • 
According to the Tandya Drahman many 
of these renegades were subsequently re-ad- 
mitted to the Brahman community by the per- 
formance of Sacrifices called Vratyastomas.” 

1 '8 

^fiUTt I ^«tl— 

” The Purus, a powerful originally Dra- 
vidian race.” 

Vedic India P. 324. 

’I?! »I^C» 

” The Bharatas, who already converted by 
Visvamiira, arc to become so thoroughly 
Aryanized and to take such a prominent 
position that, in after days the Lord of 
Bharatas was to become a synonym for 
Aryan India.” 

— Vedic India P. 328, 

'mm* 

cm* w m I 'i?rri 9 fitw 


♦ Rv. X 38, 3. 





ftw •rt^i atfw *rtr1i ct, '5[» 'll 

« «Rt1j lW*1 s»'«r5i fw»i*» I 

W«F *|fj« nafsi 

’(filTtt •Itfilwfl I «^'8f<rw^ 

^t^nv5 flw ’5«i^ 5»f»ni c^ts 

*11 1 ^iHsi ’jpini •H'atF nt^t 

^f*l« cvf^r® *iTi I ^>< 11*101 tii'i «?«- 
’i^sis? ffi»i*i I ^?ws gmi (1^1) 

9tinai '« «r<i«. (f fai9) ^iwa 

CJli <|ST£^*1 1* 

Oc® «flt f*Hif« « c?, Iff « ««® 
^*ii1i f«i»i«i sii,*Hff ^^■ 

>11^ *wt*i ffi*isi I f’ltif’iaf « <iwi 

ft® ftl»l*J, ^TfTl®® 4l5»f1 VI C^, ffs®*!*! ^Slrtj 
fti»i*i *11 1 fft?*i ffifftft^c®^ ’•it’1^1 ^*irtjfti*f« 

<inift® ffr*t 4fftff cvftt® *11^ <<^1 “'ll 

ft’<trmai?l 911 ®(’i ftw*i I 

CT «itw tff fffiuifl ff*!! 

^ftstft >fln< 

^£«f«r9MC‘ta ^lll< ffftlttft. 

wr ® ’■it’tn »ii® ffw*! I ’191‘ttftc® 

wr ff it^ni *in. 

•»ff«ft^si ffftm cf ftt*i ®t?t5 ’ift® 

»lfff® I ff»i '^•'1 
®ar^«n M 

7^1 WII I \£»t *ftt 

«l"f* 'Ttft ^tt®W*l I 
*itn ‘®?®* ^i®»i ffrt I 

% 5 ii® It" 

*t?11 iiS I 

* mfii®!— ‘* 11 *', ffrti, >«>»• * 1 ® w I 
t Jitftwn ( fftti >•>» ) ««ff 

Wt4WlT «•! ftpntttw, •*«? >•▼ £4% f|. ?#!, 

Iff, TO. ft»ft, ffW, C»r?, W • 

CTtffi ® wiw fic»i^ I 


c^w ‘an®’ ^‘»fl®’j.‘*’ ^f®5i cff «rit«t man 
»in, ®f?i ffff? ‘«n®’ *11^ ffliTtff cm 

w I fai*.ffit‘t« c^ >*11 ®«B ’ml nffH, 

®rttws 'Bw-foi^^’ otiB «#®*itwfl ’imt’t 
5li® ^ftc® ’itii m I 

®ftftc’i5 »ift®® Tilf ® eartwta 
c^fti® ’ll®!) m 5 TO :— 

ffff'lta =?^i, ’Iff, fffflat 

Iff if I Jll tff^Tfl aiTO fftffi I 

mffftcff fffaj ill® par, w ilc® fit— i<r ® 
Iff ffffi l®i III® *iff«^i— ffffTOl 5ari«"ffl 
■ail fftffi I ® fffal fflj ® 

5BTOCH fftft tffi ffliffiffi I f®! fffai 

ffftcff fftTO fffffffiii ffffMffl fat ffftii 
^ftft® cffft, TO :— 

fffwH ff ffi’itfftiffl" ®fftifrafff«,ffli I V -®. 
fflJH ffff *|fftft fffff— I 

“ffiftC® ff«»t fflltftC*!*!, ®ftl ffllffl fftfai 
§ 1 ® 11 ,” 9 ff*t ffftCffI ffisill IffWff 
f®ffi*( ai« ili®ft I ««l affiH nfTOff ® 
mill Cl >fl’*l f® lift ffll® fflltlff 

®ifftffi am atffffi itii®iff i 

ftiTOffi’t ffilTff ®nin*ii fffti®*! iftffti <ffff 
iirtff *111 ffliiiH ffiii iiftici I ®aff fti«ii»i*r 

ffiarfl ^aiTO iii®! aai iiriff m sarirt 

ffiffi ’tirffii I 

fflj ® ffarm iiiJt® alTO aftm sitw 
lift ® ffiffiirtff Sari tmiftiffi at« 
ffl 1 >^11 ® TOIll'H ift® ffITO 111*1 ‘ffffff* 

*111 aifti® iifv cffftc® ail— afffiiin aft®® 
c®ift ®ff® atff aifff* cfffti® nil j— 
mical cntfffiffifffti aniai anii'Pi i i 
ffwiimft®i, fjCJffi ®ffwi ntff fta®* I ► 

— ffi® tffti, awi I 

•ntffff ninff cntfffff fftfti ana amt ali® 



w, ««« jipihr^fir 'api r *tf>f t« w*n» n«Htc’i'»i 

4^ <srvtfl ^firt’ni «rf^w 4fii»n ’fftn »i^^«fl 4Wf 

« 4^t 'BWBi >*it<r 4 M*i ^5h I 4^ x^ 4t^f 

I *?<! '9 KW? fe*tt»Rl ^\vs ’rtl ?tTl I 

4 wr«i*f5 *it^4?i ??5tcf, r^rti^ ®*ti- ami ^t*t« « fit 4fi fa« ?t«n wfw 4n 

»i*»i sim«i I ’iN’fi 4r?it*t5», "Stmt'S 4vSt ^®i nmts i 

^IcB apnic»ti f^»ti, i!^i ^ti« ri5g*c»t? iitf® cia»c«tci ijifii’t? »rtii fm 

fi^ti, 5ar ftcn 4l»t<i itat«j fisv itusr, 'st?i 'Bti®*tf«^tci^ fic»fi 

f45!i<«r fiifll? fitii fi{"fi %*tfn4 nfesn i fefsi 'Btfl^-itati^i^ 

I fin 4 citiita 'iW»i ^ftti 4ffi['f4 

ftCTtmi^iIl t lfir4 ^5f 4tt41 41^1141 4 liri4t<l >14*I 1^, 'Jit?, ^91 4 «HC4 Sf^rtsi 413K I 
ItWS •ftl4l ?4fs»?54 J194 fftrirt^t* >l4tst Iff® 14- 

lin 414: 4irtr iitC4 4tii 4t1'^5^ 4fiic4 cm itwnji ilitif i ij itr® itm 4 

•tut® *!tiitfii»ii I til i«wtinn ^«,if4 ititii 1 4Mitim ^i4ti 

^1tfi4 11 141tC4 4tlTl1 ftl1t»lt14 ltl4 »t411«H 44 411 4W1 I '{j^? llC4 

fifiai itn «ll?1 I 141C4ft cnt riwwfes 4t«T, Citn, C414 4‘rffe afff® lt4J 4rf4ft« 
m, tiTw f«ftit»fti4fiim 4W14 filsi « «i i imtcii urn «c54fi >i4tji femfiim 
4Tt I til itc4t wmcw ftm fiw mrt, otsutwi ifiif® ii, 4?i iinw if^i « 
44*1 mtlltwi 4lt I’tin? I 4t 9ir4- 1^-’S4lfiC4t Itu fl4tfl 4t91 1 *if^fiii 

C4t1 4t9t1 44 f«H1t»ITl4l1 141W44 4fl11 £441, 4^4 iSTjl^ Ifi*! 11419 

Cin 419 4j 4tJ4t1 JCit f»tC1f‘1t14 *ptfiC4 44, 14, 41J, *t^ 419 4fl4 

4 4tltW1 ^itC4 4*11 41ttT*M4 14r fH 1t4J 1Tf*t4 11 I • 4t4C*t 4114ictl ^1 
iMtm 44144 11 I lf41 *1^ *tf»51 1'jr<tc4? 11tf4 1911111 4^4 

4t 'tlltCI 1W fll lfettl44 4tt5 ftllt- 1T4J fi4t1 11 I 
*ttn4*t1 4rtl11f *l^4jT*t 4riC44 11 114 4ttj llff®, 'J? Ijf^fiv lTriTtaC4 41ft) 'J4ft*f9 
4tirt ltltl'8 41tt]11 46« l^tl® *ITC1, 4t1tlt 4fl1t1 4f1f1 4C?*I iftlft tH 4t1flf9 *114 
fim Cl^l 4fll4 4tftC44 I 4t tl4WI 'SlltH *1t*14C*t #tll4 itiUl I 144: tltW 4t111 
44ltjfit4l ifl® 144 144 IfH 4f1ff44C4 4ftf lllfel JllWlf 4Ttl 19)41 ri9t14tfl% 
14)4t1 ifi* 19a£1 4tflC4 4T14 4fll11 | ^fffilt ifilM 4114 it I 4#tl 41tail11 
41ltl 144 14C11 4t14-tf41tC1 sar- ‘4t1)t1?t imiltiw 4ttj11C4tr54 1911 fitfl 

19111 intt «Mi mW® 11 1 5an9%i ?fiiit4 iffn ita iftii citi ii i 
Htf® ^if® 41ttl 11*ltt 1t4?fi®l iWitl® Htf® Cl 41ftj 11t4-1t4tff® ■aifi® 4f911 

ifiKi ail 4riii 4t yit9 awti 41111 iti, ®tii Cl *tiFi 19C4 4?4® itci ®rii 
C411 Cl llhKI 41ltl 4«tt4 ail 4111 ®Tltl ^ 

1C1, f44 ® Jiait® Ijl 1JK4 1f44 aitl • wrtJItl, •• « 4111 «>® 


»R<II1 I J 'St?l'8 I 

^pstPif ^f*nTt cit«t w I '9Wwl cW^w^ni »»< >n3r *tti 

?t’i’nl f^Mw, fi^tw ?l«i r?nfl, '*tff« ftw w, 

iii’ffsi '9 ftajtfirt f^^iw 4r«itfnf »i«j ^f«i«i 

I <s I c^fi’iwfl *i«ft*t ^»ti» “c^iM" 

chcu ^iih “awcaa” *jiwat ^•liw ^f*ni 
*rfii5« CTr«(t5 »tit I ^la'sta a»iaw cata « t U'>f *tr«c^ «jRsi >i9t«< 


^s «t» ’Ffastf^Msi I 

4^< 'insrt %« 

a«»f C’^HH '9 f5»l fH«I^ 

^^*lf«*I, »\<r«l2(‘t9 

f ?tt« ««« I ^9< •ii<t^i 

atw ( f«irat«f ) «ffT.atW5 assjii •r^aeta 
’irrn 4W «afaatr5c*i*i } 5ta<»tvaa cam aa^ 
afsiitca' faata ^r«atf<?wa i 's^ta a 9 »i^ ataa 
'^tfi aatwa faafe aytasa fit9 

'*fa>fwa aft a* 9^ alt«t a?attw a^ai ^laai 
aca aifa i affu.'j.'i aarijaa 
aaita aiw faata VK ’laai aa i <flff agi,a 
at^caat:ta Pfafe ffa afaai %at«afa^- 
fataa atai ^?ra^ alati? i atfaw 

ai'ffata afa;i feafca fa ifa acaa i atat^caa 
ataatat rtifaaf’iifl f«a i citH«'l,a ^f«c«a 

cati^a^ (Shoont) afa^ 'af«a afaai faiafaas 

alatc? I • ><1 aatua ca fi*f ^?a» caaa 
'Bta'sarf arat^j aai afiraffataa, 'sa.^ca '««.l<a 
9 caWa fsfa ataaac^a atfataa aarar a^ai?# 
asfaiaa i '«laPC*t ■awa '« fawta ^rti'»if9 '9 
a'Bjata faat^ ilf'sit? ^fca»a aatw-a1f«a 
atata awi atatfaa i ' 

aaatcaa caaajta atia ^a«f a’f a 9a 's^ta 
fa alee fa^« a^ai afartfajfja atfa® aa Jia< 
affara "ana *t1ia fafaa a'fa ^latai 

aa, >atafa a<ai aatataca araai ata i 


afaai aca ^fa i aafa am?i «(iatwa fa^fe 
a? atcaa^ "14 ^i^ta afaai aca aa i aacataa 
a^aaaaa ca a^i« aaa 9caa, 'stata'g faa'fa 
atani aia l If'^atca faiafyre (Hiraclidae) 
facaa ^tsna^a afaai ca ^ffaj ■*ifaa ca^aifaa 
a&ata tciia ii9at ata, 9fata C9ra fa tf«atca 
caai ata ai i aacacaa a<aaaaiaa 'sata aaal 
afa ^ata fa aai ata, 'stai aaca ®ata *af« faa 
attajtl at'aai atai facafiff^rataa «t9jta'Sa 
9ttaa afa® ^taaa fai9fcaa9 4911 afa"« aa i 
* facia®: fltafacaa ^acaa at9f9Sfiicaa 
afa-® aaatcaa “afatEcaa” atcaa-a^s: faifa 
ill«a»a caji afaai afafcaa cflil ftcaa— aac 
'eata ^^^atcaa faaa'i aif«? fiwata 
afaaica it iacia®: ait9 ai caaa ^ffaSf 
(Atruus) c9 atta 'ajaa afaai fat^a 9caa, 
ewaa^aai's c'eaa^ '«(f3iC9 ^tfa 1 ^ 9 a afaai 
fac^a 9caa i fa ai scara a<a ca wtcaffa « 
ai'scaf'wai a^j« fa^« a^aifaia, 'stata «tati 
9iafcaa «*i®ta caasi 9c®caa ( Wooden ) 
aua? aisai aia i 4$ Wooden fcaaf "it 
'aa^ca i ?c«a a(»|tca a aact fafa® atatca, 
“fa cacaa aaf ca cat ^f« as’lcs'i •afia 9 
9t'aa9lafacaa9 ^aafa® ataifaa, 4ti#1a 
aiaafw ®iaifl fa^a aara ataai aia 1 ” 

♦ Tod's Rajasthan • 

t ^caa 8i«.i>i •iw)i falata< aatatti a*iaf «- 1 
femftata aataaa 1 * a«ar« faatf tar aaf»fa®' cat 
faaa a a^c9 wPiiacaa catu aftitfacaa 1 


t Hindu Su|f«riority. 



^^0 






Wf^ ^ oil *1^*1 tW5 

Wl C>»CT >*lt« 

« ^j^Hefira' “^(•iit'e *irt I* 

*l}*»l'f^t* c*l’lfltfi» «<t’«Jt « C^T 
i{<l«, «w? "»>l 'HviH ♦n^n I « 
>1^ *lt^ <^51 « ^I'BtltB ^filCB*<, 
feni<r cni?^ *tT’8ii wt? I 
ws^CT «t?w? ’ift's »nar »ttc?^ 
iww? w itf*i^ w, «w? «^Ti ^m\ 
i^w *itlwfij I 

ftW'Wtl’H ^i«t?tt ^<1- 
’^wn f^ffc< ^fini %w«r 

I %^\n c^w 

wti»n *tit, 

cnr^ffn^ ^TTn c’«i«r w i 

"13FH I’? *i;?iii 

<5J(^C’»1^t<l1 ^'SJtf'f I 

llr »|^_®<J?t^t'9— 
( ) 

'ta’t-’rf’*! I 

CTtfi wff«r c’lt'fi c'si’m^ I w »iai-’ifi, 
cmttiv ^fir cntii cw cww t<i i 
«in ficift 'Ttfir ¥<sr CT*t vtwii ^tl, 
4«»C*I1 CIMI it ifif W iftfl *U*f *»Tt I 

IH ll«1 1 


«W ♦l«*l><l IMIfl tlffTlI 


I • 

\ 

tf^*i-ft<jR<jpRf fft, Pw « trPiw 

I 

ltl« ift"! itfwj 

ntf»l^ itftni »lf^*W mtc® !W1 
t>f«a *111 «»at»n itw *ltw C5li 
a»t<Bitnt I'tii I ifiipra ^w»— itftii 5«ti, 
CftH '9 IMl ^*tlt3 «1 *W ♦ll"»tc« HIT 
c*i\^ it*(i I *iw itt I “itiitim 

tw* «titTi iiti I” CHU 
itw oi’tb: ctch *ifiiwt'5 i«5i I 
T5?t< «w »ri, ftf's 

Itfill IHf fifiK «TlCTt5*n ifill I 

'BTflCSTI 111 1* 11 Cltll I 

^:in fw, fun ^ni itin 
eHii cmcnf? fnwn w nit i >*ni ‘mV 
f iiti 411 iimti mfi itm I n«<- 

cni^i’s^fn fnnnHntwti «i4n m i 
itii ifei, ^tntwfl cm mini't? iintti 
ftfiii irfiii i^in 11 1 fiwi *itw 
tifii'5 ilin I nf a ^*ia 'sa ifaai I’fti afiin i 

Census Report *tt4 ifailt CllT ItSt 

«f% 11 iMia itacBi citintni imi •! 
fintca aTfHHf, fii Hi wnia «frantn Hfii 
?ff iftiHW 11 1 nfi itawa ciTmiil it 
«ita aif^w Hci Hi iCHa ifaatl nf^ili 
11 HI ici Ht^cna HIT mi itca nt’w Ht i 
^ ifii fiifiti ifn HHi Tti I iitmti 

UHl 11 HI, itt, cm, 11, tlE, iftiH, 
fii, cintit, iitt, II HI <1^ I Hitita 
Hiti ftcia 'giita tH I iHti ifi- 
itrtu 11 11 ciMii HIM lit I mi cicw 

• wfii ftiarpr ntftu nftwHafWIi iflcaici nti i 





*R«in 1 1 




wit? »!■»{<«** • 

?f? wVf^ ^53 *iic>i s<i w ain«i aitw 
wt^T^i «ii '»Ht sjf^c’w *i’fi*i 

^)tf*i I ^r? ?n«in tfi w 'BC’i 

i^a «ii »»^5» ^'<t«i ^»t5 
«it*»’trt’«f»i w I « 

♦I'Bnrii I 4’j’ii^ ^t«n ftir «tf«ait? 
^finn ft'T’tl^tifir niw ^tc*i« ^^fsr "fa^ 
^TC*ra ^"f) 'ey’ll c*it'l 

*ttf I 

<<t« cnn 4ttff«^ «r?r^il i ^f'gi 

c?iia 6t^f5i ^ri(^i?i^ fsjs’f? I ^<1*1 

cvH aTc«t 5>i I «iTa Ii«t«i ^'st a»n%»i i 
f^|P5t siwfl <*i<»t'«f»i n« c'fi^ »iw« 

»iaw itf?i« Ptftc^ 5^1 . tatwa utwa aJiwufi 
^?r»i»rfa I »it«fc*ia ^f»i^ 6 cff&, ^«9f< 

« ’ll I 

C’l O*/' ^1 at* ^f9t« ^tC9 

faa* c^jaiw ^•I's •laitlw 
*tt« HI I tai atw 5swa fana Hta f* 

*I1H? 

HfHi-faaFHtiaa a?! afa® i 'stawa 
CHiata'e -aai’i ntla fn hi hwh t 

'BSfHfa HHHtiHjai ^Tana'S fniantrataa atai 
Ihi’^Hb H^wiH I f Hi^ai Haatw- 
CHt^H amsja •ta fnaFia ^caai Hfaai cafta i 
H?ra WHa aviHiai nfaai «tatai -mi atai 
Hia I fa^ matcaa ntaiH, 'scmfaH matcaa 
aiiHtca I cata aa ’jfaatw fatfH's «w ^ai «o^- 
\r\^ fet*1 HtfHH Vf f ^ ^ j 

Hftia fac^a awta cnta Wa Ht^ t afta ^i’f 
am aifaw alw nacattaa aff a^ fac® alca i 
fataa h» man miH ^atta afat® a^ta i 
faafwa ^ttaa h» -ataHHi H^fi can 


Raifficisen HiatH-HfafiJ at*tH anaH I Hfaf^a 

^laa— HH 7 W ata crsai i »•» a* m 

«1a« a®<ia% aWH-afafai (Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act)aHCaF mlH flfaH HCaHI 
faa® tfs HJ maa HfaalH 

atatra^ alatca i 

fanraiaa awta h» atiata-afaf^ -afaii 
Afinas atca -aat «tir fCHi fla, ana -aaa HtfH 
-srffs fasji Hfaw flea, area wafcaa ma 
am Ht^ i matal Hattaa avat« ^faai ca van 
^<,aTaH Hca '8'itai aataiaa m afanta afaai 
ma 'sfaicaa mat^taiaa feata« atev hi i aiaa- 
fH cana ca?F?« aara i af? etaUta ^tawH aa, 
«ca cana aaa '^faf^a^ i 

af-ai-fiaFava atifea ata ma afi artwa i 
faa^ Hca^F a«.aa atao atifea ^ai a1%« a'sata 
afaHin faaft atcaa afaac^ Hfcfea aia 
afawif I afafa^ auta Htcita aia awtcaj 
ata at^caa ^aj mat atf^wia >aat carta 
catat -js» <isij |%wa vaia a'tcma i 
faa afacat atcaa aat «tt« atca, »icaca 
-flaa maai aPacmaa i 'ata caatca atefea ata 
ca^, caatca atcaa a^ta atataia atf^ca atca 
41^ 5t«caa ata atf^at ataatc'® aa« falaat 
aatt a'sata amaat i 

arai-faaFava caa ma li^a ata atrs atca i 
a faaca matcaa aat caiatPafacaa mati 
afac'B atti aUtPia fafe fafaca ma^attai 
cafaatc* i tata aca a^ci maa Pa mci 
'BHatat atcaa i call afiica aatca tiat a c’Tcaa 
ala atca atca i at tfa atetia a» <|^a ca*! 
aiaacaa ma»aai att i faa ^Pa Pa| Sg aaat 
waata i 

afai-faaFalja afa atetia ^Pa afaca 
atw ataaa* aa fanai a ataacaa a* atca 









tr»i <R*i I wt»ra’t 

W *lt«rn (Meston plough) 

4|f f« I Itfl •’flea *tt? 

own, i9 (rotation of crops) 

aifv's I itftra w I ’W'rVfii 
*isii « w, a^it'e f«iii^ fi ^fat« I 

m \i*i) «p#c<tt*ii 

artwa ’jfsiti ftriftri’T? ^c<n s 

«tf« I c»t*t r^tT’ii^’ti statistics 

'Stl'B? ««.♦« 3J^J 
’f«i«fta 'flu ^»ii 

flim I « c®t»iH 

*Kfln f«t^« ^*1 *»w I 1^131 'flu 

^c? I f«>« ^:ws 

^®ti1 fltw, ^1*1? at'?! «5- 

CTtiafl ai^at«T*lwtt| fl« 'fl«a af 5 C« 

•iTttn ^atwa 

'BtHI car't «®T« ’?fl’>ar 
all at I ’flU’at*n*«a iflttiw 

«tf^ »tawa^ *lf?5tfi»i I ><a*! fa 

^i*ia aarwfiaa cfiaai *rtta aa*!-rifl fiat? 
W9 «ia a>!t?5fat»i*! I fai a'st 
fw, c>! »ia»i cal! ftmi 'fltfl a^na i 
anatwa caiH a^ca?i «!«,>ic« flia s i » jiiji 
’»t*i afnai atca i afa 'siatai ca aam aa asa 
an* flca atatiaa atf?a!«^(5*flat ^aiaa® ^tia 
vaita atraa aa i f^i •aaa ^na tata*i aaita 

afw afilia ai l Fly-shuttle ^s! 

"ttwa (flata aftca alia i fat an«w« ata 
a^faai >« faaw ata'Batfnfawa aiatiata 

'atali afiiitcaa i Fiy-shuttie atw 

«aaa ca 'tifa faa 'o aa ai*i'f aw afaw 
*ltia cn 'flaa: flia fc - 1 >. aa at® 
»ia<aliai acf^Ati^fawa wafaifaw- 


t«fl asH'iacia aarf«. feafv alatca awa 
atl I «tr®aa ^ai ?ai aiaatwa aa call aft- 
cata •aat atia afia a i >51 cafa catatfl aa® 
atft® alatia i 'aicai ^tatwa •a^, fa 
catfastllfl aia fartastca liiiiatataii 

afai-raaR'ina aatatwai •fltat citata 
ata 5tf?ai caiata fafan ^aitfa afaia Ataa 
afiiai ftatfasta 'la ajaa afawia i <aaa 
caiata, f\a, s’f? 'fl'?faa av Ataai a’Kffa ® 
faatcaa faafe Aajl% i afa® ca^i a’latawa 
Aa's ^aj'ofa -aaa® atatca fasfs aa aatft 
taiai awwti ataa ana aw I ata latiaa 
afaira lafsa '»ni ^^a’lataa i aiaaK aia- 
cal faa ajaata *ir?ajta afaai aa can ^fltia 
^faai-faaltiaa erti afaiaca i a<atcaai 
latiaa 'j^aata caa ^’aaai ®ai#a aca i latiaa 
fiaa aa -flat ataanta ^fa«a « aitlja flata 
afaata t^ia t 5 aa i acaaaa jjasa alai 
tfa^taa ai^^arfata' «ii«catntfaa ataaia- 
atai ataa afaia latwa a^aira ^afa alia 
ai'w atli ai, catan faaj 

Acata^a aa ; ajaaft >fll naa tafaiaa astaa 
faafaal atfaca i 

ataiiaa cwiaa a^aaiiaai afawa af i >iiaa 
aa’ta cataa ana ana, ataiav *in cataa 
•flf ra •i's.'itcajl ana afaai atia i Tiata fan 
fnaina anianajasa afaata ataO atatwa 
ml I afr faataaa aaricaj at5la fafaa faaaa 
n\ afaa.aca Afa aiaa catata a ^tatatSla ataa- 
afa a"t5*’' faata afaaawnli 
aw^ atianna ac«i faataaa <<aa ^faai 
■ atai caa afa ffl Affa taafa afaia pffa- 
atif I aiaatt ca 5tai catata a' ^ata 
ag^cla aa faia%a fiftnwa *twfe aila, 
atai 4«R cfina ajiatcaatl AW ai i 





’jjc^n »t« ^•'ra tSl*' =»r«c« H»i 

^n, CTW5 ^c*i^ 5t>n cftil «itr»si ^fs I 
l?tS«Wft« 1Sl»l ^«f ’Ijfs^ 'Bff^I«I« 

>iw w I 

irf^*i-ft»’i'l.« c’ttst’itiwa >i^<iji <iic^^t« 
*iw I s^JMa latcaa 

f»j«f aiamiafl 'Stf^ '®5 ^wtiat’i i 
fsis» ajaata aiftai ’'tfteu 

▼fflw atfaaft^ i tawa 
Vfl sia t 1^1 affiw tatai arntcaa ac«fi 
»»iaai unit's <it« I fas^ Cl faaca ’»t5H« 
s»T? I «<ias« T5t*i ><a' ■sr^ta ii alai 
^1^atc« i Ptaifas afsiatt^^, “ai*!? faji 

r*tta«." r=»^ Ji<r*i aia kraal's *ifaa fa at'saia 
I atatta ca fa ’ll'sai ata '5fai a*?? 
ainfa® >8 '«ifaJ>»Taa' i >*>18 4=? a«.aa aisi 
a<af?acar af'satffata, c^ta aatwcaa car^- 

arata aauftat^ 'a^H ara, ca faca fafa« ’afa- 
aia aw caata cal alt's aaa ^caja affa 
sW ^Wffa wfaau?! lafa csca afawicaa 
faaa ^ta fw altw ana ? laia 4tf«a>fa afac® 
alia awataa '« alts §«.a# ®caja wtaatai 

(cattle-breeding farm and dairy) ^fats alia 

<«at ataii® catwtaataaa faca '«at catata '8 
waaaa cwaia ai fac® ana ®tafa •» fnaa 
csii wfai® alia 'sai aaara alia ^tliaa atatai 
ali«w alia sfaia ai i 

afwi-fawH't.ia^ wtnafacaai caa «(a 
fawiaa w Iffata aiai ataa 4taffw *«« ^fai« 
atia t «tfw aaaa ^ataw Ifwta fawa >«at ¥tai 
^aarfa w aafifa aa i faw statistics^a ^sna 
afla aiatw aifaaia «ata atH ataiaa fa«a 
w ♦«« aiaa faiaa «tia ^waiatai i 
^oatum caiia ’fiatatwa awal cats^a 


alai «l^c®ii I wtisa '8 ^lata gf?a «itawtfa 
abatis arata ^taa % faa afai®if i lai 
4aa ^ta aaaiaiaa ati® cat«i ata ai i caiaa 
cart® ai fwfaia ^fsial a* laia faaiai<i afaa- 
faswata all® cata atlia i 

4®ai®’l® ariM-ra#aiiaa fafitaiaa am 
i®a^, saiwia, 'aaiaa«®a(a (oii-presser) ata 
®ai atli® ana i 

latai ata awial aat®a aaiaa a* aiaata 
aca <iiat latcaa ajaattaa a®lafai afais alia 
sjaaiaa 8 aaatcaa { Cu-opuration ) 'atawa i 

a’fiifa, aaio, caafaaa, watfa ® ^ai caia afiiw 
fafaaa 4W4 alai ®a-ataaiai apa 8 ^taa wiaa 
jiat 4| 'it'Pta aaaiiaa ®ca ^law'wfa faiwa 
fnaa Saf® atfas alatia i afa «iiatiaa 4atia 
ca 0®tca ’Pt^j 'ataw ®ai ata, ®ia ’atai?»a ®a 
at«Bi ailia ataa atl i 

a>?ai ca atia aiaaia wca ®tati® afaai 8 
f®a ales aa® ?sa faaifa® aa ai, aatfaw® 
tail ?siaa ®a aiaata wfaca latiaa aiaatiaa 
§afs alls *ina i ata afaai 8 fsiaa ca 2aa 
(oii-cakc) aa,®tai §®a ataarca ajaata ®ai ata i 
4aa atfiaj aacf wiaaft ®ai afai® sti i 
atftai awl® alS® atata atfaata <*iata a®ata 
siatisiicsiia ®®ia 1 afwi-faifattaa «aia atfaai- 
®ra c®fcaaa, ata?, ^awaaw, afsata 8 1 '^aatl 
( ^ttfawwia ®a’fnaa atil afaa® ) i 
^acat'^ ’fisft wtcaa aiai aMifacaj ( export 
tr.ide) a tat 8 csturtal >stata i c«tiaaa all® 
tfif® aaaa aaw aa^ lt®i ^laja ail faiaia 
awtfa aa i cata aa atcia aiaatia af®ata fa«ta 
fta afawta wftn® ana i faw^a®, atat -aat 
I'^aall alc®8 ail awtfa aa a®t, ’Jilit- 
fafa® ^1 atiaa i^aata ^fwfwtwa aftia® 
aa at i atila sta ?f® at8ata -aaa 



'a«8 

5l^»i Iff « ffiiian 
■ati flfi ^ftiUf I ^I’^iws ’ifi5 

lw« « I ^t^«. •titPf 

C^lf*, «t <»1 CrWt 4 lff« 5'8 c^*f 
Oww I c^fc vt «ft*nr»» 

^t«'e I 

i^sfi « »i^*i It*? <fw*i *if?nt,^ rf»i, ^tw 
'8W »i*|f%i1«fl attw *ifii«rB I «nr»it^< 
ft*?«fil *lfil?« -a^tst ^ 11 , fs?»I 

r«fr«»c»f 9 •»« •t-’tiii »f 9 ^'<itc*t’fi I «r« 

Wfl ^T>il>f itw 6f«fi fwn ^(1, c^a >9 
*tlft ^IWt^ I ^t»It»t '9 C 3 fW?l ’H’twtft 
^1 ««« ’fflt f a^*? 

?it' 5 i i 5 *t, c’fifltf’i’? f’t’itufe, 

ftf*?, ftfai, aftw, Tii arn? < 0 f fa aa 
f<»f»tn « fwt ^Ita '•rt’tfftf^ w, awa >Kt|ji 
^til fwtai I 

< 91 *? ana?l ^ai aja*ita ^tnsi »i^w faf 
^ftia f ft afa i 

awiaa can atca 'ntn, ^tntan ^atffa 
an f^n anifn arlcn facna nta aaaia 
nnta ni i nataanjaa an-aafn-ai<itna (Fruit 

preserving industry) 4 ftaW ntattwa nn'Sfa'fa I 

«9t niaata ftnn afaca aitcn ra^ncaa ntatai 
«Hatnn, nfai nanai ntiaa ntni nfa nwi 
aatntacaa ntat a aninti atia aa^aia 
«tara flea ntca i naiantcaa nfta atefj 4i^a 
fitn tai flea 4a?t can atn ^an ajanta 
«tfWi aai naaa na i 

nifltf a cam ca ctfn i a«* Itai na fwa 
fa cn c#fn l^eaten stntn faen aa^ 1 air^ Itai 
ni fava aai atleantiai 'ntata ntaa ai 


I t 

nfnatfienn, <9a a«.nea cntatntfn cam flea 
an^fltai fcnja fan faiatn a«tfn flatefi 
afa araa-faiaa iw f^a atanta ^taw aai ata, 
aea can nteaa nnlani ^tei i 

atf nj aea <« faaea nta nfan fa| ^ma 
afanta ni i na*? ntfaatfaa ntaajeaa ftata 
(Family Budget) waiacaaR aft afnatl.n 
«atara ^nnwta afaa i 

^eatl afnatfi , ntffaj-afnnena naSl ^n^— 
caena ntan aai a «a5 n^ai nfawfa 
aaai i caena «a» nafi nan« flea flen 
ntfaatfaa nta aieaa f^ta ntaif aai tfieatnn, 
ffai caena ^Ifa nata a nfaeatena faaa fa 
afaal nana fla >9at a«,afaatal ai afaa fa 
•tatea ? 

^v«a ns ns 'stnFta «iienn ananfn ntfa- 
atfaa ntaajeaa faata ( Family budget ) ntaia 
aeani fnfn >*ttaja nta ajita faata fnai 
afaai ca fnaiteat Snifla alatfaenn, ntfi ^ca 
nan fin i 

(>) enteaa nta a«l afa nta, aa^nti'® na 
Itai ai»Bcaja •* ajfaa aa i 

(t) nia ?raa aia cniata nfaniiaanaf 
ffai aa ni, nan fa 4ita aatnl ntta i 
(o) aita atcaia nfnaftena ain| ntni fnatea 
ca, ainini, ai4 a ntenteaa aaa nteaa nf ntea 
«tta nat*il mca i 

(8) nta a»l ate? aai call i>tai ntarani, 
nteata ni^ia, faaita nat f^nta •» ajfaa aa i 
'■ l«tat% can nff alia ntateaa caena naai 
fafaa, faate ntateaa caena enteaa nta 
aieaa faata nwa afaai atai fnni afaea flea i 
n| faaea naitna Hijp atatffa featntaita 
nn-n, fn-nta-na aeataa nn jf?l ntfaai- 
nt^en faena ntea ntateaa canat^hi nenteatn 



ioJ| JR-IIII I ] 




»!t?*nnt «n<'’n ’fft, >«r^^n ftc*w 

I «05^IW1l fWt^ ^KW ’Ml 

’vint’tf ’iitn« s»«i ’ffflw 

^Iw Twa%a c’lTC'M >ir<[® f^ftre 
'BtflWS 5j:W »I^t5ff’B «’»'M 
^Tftfll ^f»iw I 

^fw CTrtS ^fill’s M '8M 

ciri"f« ^i'5- 

'Bjrif I c?W5 w»t 

afrits I 'rfiw 's fifa’iMfl 

^fiiw at« aiM »\M^t5- 

^fafa (Cooperative society) laf^il ’ffill'B 
«[|M I fnfaai ^nr awtv ??5i farsi^i sm 
>« ^w, f»fa>i aiai^ ^»ii« 

'<’1^ 'art's sta I atws catis 

srttiM faa ’^i^atrt? '*ifs s'??'8^ m, s?|artt?i 
(asrtta sfscs ??rt, rtcis aaa s’ls^ i 

at3 aTt? rta ^fuSt ’^rrt 'Itl’F— “The saiva- 
tion of a country lies throiv^jh economic 
development”. 

^rtrtmes 53p?«1 f^i-ii i 


«?faa aas a», fa«rta slrt i 
s«t.a<n’, ss.'atai, faatai '?lrt 
cstat staai «ai 
csta ifsi atft s'n 
cats '5^1 af arts aft ^fa 
^Taa ans a>, ^a ^ai i 


jilaiCta f faf ® cBtafafa a’cs 
sten ^a, fart cats ^asa ata -, 
atfa atfs aifa f a— 
cstata ?taa ^a r 
taatcaa ^aatre atfaatai aa 
fasi atfta wiai, si-aiataa i 

'O 

ataata atfa caa, alfa sta^fa— 
’jftata *«t cia, alia ^la gfa— 
asi ait a>i att 
s^ s esa^ 6tt ! 

|it« fata f<a fasa* faatai 
^aa-af IS aatfaai s ^atai i 

^a»re fata sc^tatarta i 


■nataata ^^’ifs-'aaaata i 

( «i3caa ) 

CAI’TAIN KAriiR <49 4faf saasia 1 
faataiaa ftafafa-cafas ^tauiaia ftcatal 
sfaia sitata s at^a at^iasai sasa atia 
afaai ataatt atist aaa ataia sfaata asa 
sfaaia 1 ttfaa statiaa staaa artta 
wtaa s stafsta aaa ataiiaa as f taa s<i 
faat^tca afirtatfiata, fa« a«a ca^faai 
cafaiaa ^aiatti ^laias attataan aataa 
tatata atfafais sias aa cats aiitlcaa*, 
statai aa calta aa ata fsaf^aa aaa atai 
fafaiaai aaa aiaiasfais ’aiaafaa mfaia 
afaai ftfaa acat staai ataatt atis asai 
atata i ataatifea t^tata ^tatcaa aaa aitj^ts 
atia ca^na atittai faiaa, «tfs*rs atiaa i 





aiton 

I fa;»tc«« ?*iwi 

T« *tti •wi I 

fajijt ca atat« ^^^ ^tf^B 

Blatcf 'Btai c^bI afiicB *ttca Jfi i 

faUfl-BWfl 4 l »(B»! B^fl C’ttfB'B 

4 ^ \f\y\ ia c^t^i Btata f»ifaB, 
Btai afiitB ’ttfasr ’ll i ^latwa Bwa 
’it’tat, ’tta^ « a<?B Btafa ?[i«.*ia fB^msi 
BiwtB Tawa cBii BftatB ^ata >iiaff& 
^'va's *11% BfatB •iifai*iH ai i ^Hrtja 
faaa ca, -n^ ■sitsta f^iRa -sfcBiat «ia>a Jiaa'S 
"aiaiM? ft aa i Jiata^fa c»ifCB?i aw 
ca, Biaia «iiia ca, itiftaBtca *at atcacn 
fefaB M BtBiafacMa aafa f^a-, at fi»ifi 
a«aBj Btatcaa Btata'a atai faW« atai atf^ca i 
fBiHa ciafiwa B'8B'«na '^^laa 
■aan^aa afaai aif« a^w^ ^taai at 
^?ata a^a’ia af*i?i aiaa afaw atfaata ai i 
Biaa, fa’icaa fatHat»i aaa? «ib arsta 
aScB atca ai i acaa a«,aa caaiwa 
at»i aiatijfl at f«ifaa auitaita affaala 
a» aiaaaia af«B aiittatfacaa i fai *3(111- 
a#t a naa^ ^»f* cstta «ta Btafiaa cstrs 
^yi| a^atll 1 BTiata faanca (Captain Hear- 
say) aBa« Btac«i atf»i ataiaai at attfN 
fiiRatfaa a^it arfBfaf'i atai Bfaaicta 
aira Btfaa atiiifr c*rtfaF»ita 1 at aifca 
tafaB «iTai 4 aaift ftaaNa ^tcw 1 
aftfaB Jurta «iaa 'rftca *fa^Bifcira a^iS 
H*aa ft aa 1 atntCBa aa ’tfs® fafsa 
atata atwit ; >ia^faat atatist ^ta^w 
aa<tt*twi aa^ 1 aata^ta *ia<B'}f «fir aaw 
aat»ttfaaj} itf»rB aaca^a catwt ^icaB aaa 
aiatCBa arata «Ha^ afiN aa 1 maa faat 


fafet airea « fafsj acTa (larkspu s) 

w cafaata, a^a ataKfa® 'ifaa aa<^ca 

(Hawtliorn) ^caif«S I 

4 vca Bjfaa cattca cnlHsafa 1 '(c-^a ac^rt- 
a« ^tatca ,aatca ^itatfaaca «aafa.caa aa 
atfacB ata 1 aTaatcfea a^ataia atiaa trata 
aaai^) atatcaa a® atita) aa? 
aiirtattaa 1 faa 4 tatca atatcaa «jr«aicaa 
a» ^a acBfta« afacB ata 1 aatcaa aa 
t^a ca, ca% fafaa aa atsi aai aai aatat 
^a^a atia 1 asfaa 'afaai ca aca w aPa- 
atfs, Biatt 'atatfacaa faat eataa t^a afaai 
>*i»taata ataica ; atianaca^ at acaa 
aata fafa's, faaai failff 1 anaiwa aitt'^ 
aaataftai fai a at]« ^tatcaa afaa aaa afac« 
aa^« at ai ^sfaai cata aca aft 1 at atatt^- 
aa -eaBia carai faci atai t^a atatsi act 
;Baa ^faca -aftBla 1 fan catf^i ttca acaiata 
aa aaat t^a ca at act ^aa afac« atca 
^fasi Bfatcai »tr«a fspia ata 1 fasia 
atiaaiata iwaj ai<5i ^ta aaa f»faa aa cata 
faaiaa ttca atfaai at-s^tt fta ata 1 acta 
ca faaaa afaata, stai atca) ^lataa aca j 
^tatcaa aaa fa faafai atia cata 
aa cafetca atfaai attc« atca 1 . fan aat 
actfaai a^a, aa aat t<a a^a, -ataal aaca 
«itatcaa aa« Bita afaa ai 1 asfaa ai ^a*n- 
f?caa Bca acaa aati cafaai ffai ca acataff 
calm ^tatfacaa aca «ia«a, aafira atatfacaa 
^faata atfaca ai 1 atatai at*^aj aca afaca 
aBja. atatai « 1 » f?ca catta atca acat^t 
attca atca •, fan at aa|t afaca ^itatcaa 
cata aa • t a fira atfaca 1 

af(atcaa a?ca arafl aiataa atfa atata 1 
naft acaa afa:« aaatai ana iv aftai afaa 



ai'pnitH 


^ffwi 'Btf^ wi 4f^, 
f^ftsil '9 fiirw* fnntttfl 

?^‘ttl^»C‘t ’BTftsI, C?lfet»I 

?««ii I >• gsirtfl n ^f>ni 4^fei 

'^tc« c*iK«msr I -ai <?f® '»t^5<t> <rcS5 
fufsi'B I ^fa «ra ^rsim 

«»laai ^r^ca •ttfa»it»i ca, a^caa ^isr 
!ita, wamaf fa»nr->if «i i 

’twroff ^ta «is f?wa *ta I aftf'S c»re‘^ai‘^ 
'8Cai, ( T-ieut. Webb) afU^a ftstata ( Captain 
Hearsay ) 41^ ^ifV ca aa«i 'saj atai? ’jfaat- 
ff »ita 'statw 'at^a^a 4at cat?a^a 

'^f%a a'aiar aa*! ac’aa ^a ataff^a, 'satfa 
acwtofla «a« faanfe ^tfaai fVfaai at^cs ^tattaa 
^rta^ ^«5l faa ai i ai?ta a#[< afaaa -a a? 
faatacaa cafaai aaiat a?ata atai ata ca, 
a^)a S^afs-^ra ^atJff^, ra«t< ’Hf® (:af%8 
acaj? caWT’s ’aaf?^ i «j» cata faaittaa afaa 
jfafawfiaa ( Hydrostatics ) naff® atai ala at I 
ca aatn 'sVafaft acTfait ales ^Isfaa 'ataaa 
^ta, «fata) ata ca awta’I a^ca ata ataat atta 
^la aa^a cart® Taatfe aa®®ji*ta ®ta a^ai 
faati« ; 4? ^af®®aata ^ata 4ttata -a *i^i9 
cata ata ate® atiaa at? i c’tT?,’^t 

a®i® ^ai ca a®a «ata attatraata, ®t»ti® 
tata «rf®acaa"t<®l®fa’», atatcaa 4^ ataatl 
j? a^atfaa i 

ca ®Tatl ataai awtat c’ftfsata af® afasjta 
®raatff aTa,®T9l cat’&at^ «t8a (Lieut. Webb), 
®t*ra C®tai?C®a ( Colonel tiolebrooke ) fa®fe 

aw fa?® ®faatita I f^aac® ®tattaa t^i 
•laa ®raai ^^taai ®tata cafeiiaa ata f®fac® 
atfaata i 4? ata afiattaa »ia ®t«ft®« 
®fatt?a c®H ^a®Tat ai ait ®Tai <®fa aa® 
♦tat ®rialfaaw aaaiw atatii i 


®Taa3, ®t«tt« ;aaa® 4aa faafv®a ca c^f^aa 
aaai atcataa fsa c®at stalt® attataa ®fat® 
6tia ai I 

asca ®traa atfat® ® ««ca 4t»iC5 ®ita® 
l(af j iRc® ®faitaa ®®faafa 4®taa ala > 
4®fw 4®a®tfl atata® ®taita4 a? siai 
^«i® ®i ailatfaa i a»®ai ®ta«i ca a®a 
alls > 5 ® ^r®ai!a ®nni ^iraatff, ®ta caafa 
ata a®at aai® 5t®i af'^atta i atata^ aat® 
a®a ®ai atatcaa fafa® ®taa atcaa 4®aa cat® 
®ata atiflt® fiia ®raatfittaa ; 4tc«a faatataa 
4| ®tctia a» acanf s ata i 4t cat®fB 
^51® ?faata ®tau atjta®a®fat« aiait® 
c®ia i®i5 aiatt® 4ta« ®taic® ®"atcaa ajaata 
fa®i ®aia ata i ®tatt*fa faiL aaatfarataa atat 
atatai ®f<a^ta ®a®®, ®tatraat® ?(^a afa® 
awta’t aata ♦r^af® faata i awiait a4taa aa 
®taiai flaatfl aflai atatcaa afa® fafa® atta 
4t®a at®fia® afaa i ®tafcaa aaat^atafl 
atai fa’ia ataat ca^ •, f®® ^^^facaa atitcaa 
c 3 Fta ®t?icafl ®ra®tftaa %«.aia 4»a afa® 
atatfaa ca, ®taiai awt®t awtsfl aata a®® 
ata ai i aiaaia ate® ®ta® ?t f«a aa atar 
cat® atfta^ a®ai ala •, ®tattaa fa*! '?®jai 
laitafl afa® ®taitaa *tai atitlsi faa i 4t 
<*tf®fafaai ®iatcaa a®caa ®«l ®f<faa ®iaaa 
®r<ta I atataila aa fa*aa faafe ®r® afaai ; 
fatata a?t® auaaa a<j« «fn 4tc«j® «fa® 
fa’iafariat tai aat? af®® aa i 

( «*ca afaa ati® >•! ca ati® faiaa %tiia- 
caiai c®ta ?®t® att) i »>t ca ®tafli caaatata 
c^fiata I 

Ct^3T,g}«t9l I 

aitUal « ®«i®TaarTa >-.aajc .ajaata 
aaaf?® •, 4ata att® a®?a caat ata ®taA^® (;at<( 



'Wb' 


*11^, > [ 'sn <fe>, 


'll a «i%s^ ^tfnc'Btf } irrt 

j*it»l rtw wtPifli ’iff'® 

firf»i'B ^vtn I *t^t 5 >«?f« 

*1^1*® *11® «®»i c^w ’•Hiw ^ftiw c^i 
4t1>t« 'St«5®««f*IC®' cif*i»i, 
»HT^® 1 , f lt ?®1 '«^tf®c®c« ; 

^rf'sw, aiit^ 'Bica ^raai ^Tf®9i 'stfl® 
®®®r« »irT% ^r?® i v®t 

*»»ta >(r®tf®'5 c^® ’isft^Tiv *if®ft® I c?®«rttc®a 
r<)ai wt® f®®t® ><? ®®« V- I 

OT®*l®t® Itcari^ ’Tts® «t®ti®® «(«®® 
f®tf^c®® fafti *fraaf i ®®®i8 
®lt® 'Sits ^ f®f®r®c® fsiW® I 

®tt® a®® *t^i® *t®i® ®tft®i 

®f5® atan® i caa^ati®® atft«^ «tt9 
f^»f } 4I®1« a®to at^j « ®®t®® afipf®! 
>«®t®®t® I ®ai®® «<i®t«*t 

®\®t® ®t®6rar® '•a® ®f^5 ^tc® i ®^® 
B'Slwia f^®tf®i®® I ®r»«rn® *!®^«ii® 

c®t®W® ra*(ll5 fac® ®t®®OT® fast® i faai®® 
>®i at®?® faW® : f®® faaii®® fa®®f® ®t®®w 
®f®® I ®t®5OTa ®t*® ®r®f®® 4®® ®w 

®»c®? I 4 ®® ®®® ';®c®® ®tf®*t®W ®®CT® 

5®* afttafi® ®f®?i '« ®« 4®iat®i fa®® *1’® 
®<®« ®f®M f®9i ®®5C'?® ®l® r®W« ®l®fc® f 
ifT® 4® •I® <?!f®®CT ®99® ®r®®i cat'? at® 
att4®t® ®tta ®f®9i 4U® I 4t aNcaa ra®tfet 
4®® ft® ®f»®® *ait® I 

®ifla®t® ®tt®® ®T® I ®?ffl c^t® 4® at®® c® 
f*i®t®i® ®R ®f®®t® •» *1^® ®t®al ®5® at®® 
®®1 a?®ti® I ®at® a-» fa a«»® at'ff ®f« i 

®r®®Tf®®t®® f®f«® cs®® 3t®i, r®® 

t®! ® ®r®® CW%* 5t®Wt ®«It® ®tf®® I 
Hiaift®® ®t®i sjtait^ii® ®®a-c®t®tl® ®f a« 


®tf4 «t® •ta’ff® fwitffw® 5 ®<fi ®®<(®^® 4t 
®ti^i® *i®ita® ®Tf®®tti® I f®® 4t •t®^«t® 
®Tt® c®®anti®a ®®t®j ®t®i®a €t®® atai f^’tlt- 
«® * 11 ® wtia^ ®^t® ®ta I atsJt’trtfl f®®i» 
®tat®i c® afiati *it® ®®i'^t®® atint^ctai®® ®J5 
f®®ffta® f®f®® »f® f®!®® at'?f® ®4pc®a 
®®t» ®*tti 3t®‘t’lt‘H ®®®®® ®f®t® a® I 
'-v«» ®ti®® '|f®®i"*r caaantt’i® ®»i® ®r® 
atauf I ataaiar® ®f®®« ®®® ®tff®i Taatfa® ; 
ca'^®®T« f®f®®i caffii® af®®i firai 3f®*f’fi lat® 
®t®f® nta® ®f®®ti®® 1 

®®®t®®t9 *i®t« at®t® catfa® ®<.® ®tn •, 
lat® c®T® c®t®® 8i« f®fe ®^® ®®i I ®tat®i 
att®/® fa® af®‘r®t‘ta f®®fe ®t® *it® I tatal 
®®® c?f®9i c®ttfe ®® ®t® ®i ; f®®1’® ®Tl® 
®*t®® at® all® ®®® |®®i ®I®1 ®t® I 

( i»®'<: ) 

S|^c®ar5tt*t c»i® I 


fat-afl® I 

®t® ®tf® ^®ia ®r®®i 

®f®i®ff ®®at® atf® ®n ®u 

®1®tra atti®® ®t® r® ®t®® «c® 

®ia ®ii ^®f®ai I 

®f®-®a-ara-®Tflat® 
®®®®t®n»itst f®®m®^® 
®tw ®tt® nat ®ana 
^®®-®i?hB cat® at® I 



CTWW HIS 


JR^OI I ] 




f*«T5 

<I1|P»IW ?rt ^%W<\ 1 

«i "fiw «fw ntn*in 
<111 c«iT 5 ’tT*! I 

JltSl 

fif <111^ ^t?— 

«« tlfstwff '«Tl 

WU’f C^t^l '<1C51 ! 

c^ft? m I 

I 

#tlfst« '8 C’fTta 5f5 C3f?'T ® 

’Hfssl f^3tC«s»l 

C’l*<3t*»’tl‘t3 W ^?;nrW3 f3af»c- 

^C33 f«f3l *tt*»teTt3 

8lftfiE»r I ttf9i cf Snrft^fst 3vw »tsf r¥c»i»i i 
*»! ?lt»I9 ^f?f31 

f«*W I C*!® S$tW3 C33[*! ’I'SI’T 

fin nntw'8 nw ^cnm nn nntn 
<8 8tfi*i% fsnni I 3tt atnni nn atm, 
'9 fntn ^tntv ntsffin i 

^ts^ifcna nc« nintmncfls artn- 

nwa ( Sinnwa ) '«n cnw 

mtilfnitfl wani nn i tnm ntt? fan 
n« f>^n nftn afia i atn^ntn ntn 


ntnn cn, ‘ncims? at*? nntn’ nnft 

8t*iin3 *iM »i«n6a « I nfnntnn? fn^t’ff 
313 a'|8 nta 3^31, 3C'lt3C33 
aa^s nnnnt^i aircn «ig3 ffann 3t>i afsca 
«ttcan I ni»i3Rn3 fn^l^ 3v<r3 a 3int3 33( 
•fl^acn 3c»ft33 3tntc3t"r ?fa -*tt« ntsi nwi 
nfsajin asa: 3cit«33 na^a cntnntfi « 
^1,3 aitw 313 ai3n i ^^ca 3»il ntiia *iTi3, 
3C"lt33 9131! n^ia 'Stfaiiai 3t«i r3V3tffrai, 
3na 313, f3i»3'JC33 313 318^3 »lfI3at3t 
a?«i3 r3aF3t3 nica fffln ^it^si n^ca n^'f 
3t3ifai»in i’ ( i ) 3a, 83, C313 fann3 'j< 
antn 813 38 8^33 35*i1n 31331 ntta fanns 
anln afna 5l3i nica 1 

f3a‘3'J,t33 af 33 Ila 313 33C13 38 atll 
(38313 fan I 8338 fas faj f383l3 3lfa3l 
fn^ntw^ f3«3 ai at^3t33 8*?^ nwn-^fa 
8 cnnnii^ H3cn3 cn‘t33 nfiini >*iatn aficata i 
'S13U33 a’tn 8 al^J 831133 C3 C3 ai|«n 
8aif3 antn am f33l«r3t3 ntfaii n3ni3l3W3 
^ ^ . . n3C3 «t6t3 naafa af^v 

f3»>itC3« ftl3 ■9 ca3t3 ^ 

?K33¥ift «i3i«3»t3 naw afssi 

fncaca, 8t38i «33U3 

ai3iPf3 r333l fifa af3ni3 i *^c8r f3aF3’l?33 
331 f33i 8a fnHin-nrnni c^lafnnl 8131(38 fan, 
ai3i3 313 atninai } aintnai f3ia3V33 3131- 
atC3 3131 31C3 8 raf 3 a 3?a l caHt8 t3l3 313 
fan aintr33i, cai3i8 3i atnf nail afta i 
atnlntis ai>c3in^ ft33ic33 8 caata 31133 
8fa fas ^*13 nnfl fsstfna fan 1 cn nnca 
caftn cariasffl fca ntsi aataa a’tm ajt^n 
813113 aaf^ra «iaHa 

I 

asa: ’flftnim nft «»3lf3.a 

ala 31 5 alfantm 3^3 8f%n8 ann fan ni 1 
( > ) fffwt”* irastn aim 









w tw'l’it? '*t’?lii’^t*i <tl’8 I 
'« n(r^"ft»i ?t«-*iT’ii'r, 

^»ifi»^t^t’i, r^5t?t»ni, ’ftflt’iffl. 

C’tWMt?, 'S C3I%^« TiP^Tf^ 'ir«' 1 lf «8 

aiv, C’PtSlt? 

9 IW 

^»t? f<nri 5w*ilc^ 

fif'B I ■«ltlf CT C’PtSl'tfl f*f^f»IW? 

c^^i^c»i 'fl’p c»t'5 c«tf^« ^r?«i t5i 
’jfilsi *5t3 *<t«r c^tSlts « 

*JJt^ *IC'9 ' >«? 

»l#tt5 5Pl^5tf^«1 'fl^wl ^‘ifl 

^|l« llf'Btin® f®*! i 

»(1W ’Pffl'S I f’Pl ! *11115 

<U5»I msrff«5tc« ’I5C5 'BT5tW5 C^T*< 

Jlrt I ( > ) C5«rt« 5t5 « 6*Hr5lC55 

w>i ’ffilt'l ’im •tt« 1F15 1 

*rt4*l cfe»lT5 »ltC55 ^«t5 Topography 

of Dacca 4IC5 “ The first of 

these channels, which is represented as the 
Calliganga in Rennell’s maps, is now called 

Kirtinessa, or Sreepur river, it runs in a little 
to the north of Rajnagar and Molfutgunje 

and is considered to be the principal branch 
of Ganges.” 

cfe»it 5 ’itwti? ai5 >'r8* fitw iliT- 

ft»I, ^<5 twF«liarf C5 I® 5^5 

55^151 l«n 5f1fS«lt»(l *lf«I ITS*! ^ft5l «tf>ll«ll I 


( 1 ) The cite on the opposite side of the Nfegna 
was not Sener-gong, bnt Seriporc which stood in 
Bikrampore, and was destroyed by the Kirtinasa. 

( Taylors Topography of Dacca P. lo8. ) 


^^51 «<5S|« «twaiU5 •tt5^r»l*IW 

01 »— 

“51? C??H 5tH5 5?«i’Pt5 

f«l*l C?l8tt5, 

??si, c’H'tm c?^»i 

ntffesif? alt? ?5«5 r 

f555% itW'S 
^<15 ®t^'5 *tr555 *lt«5l ?t5 I 

*lt*W^ ar^r® *tt*51'8I c???*!*! ^5 
^5 aw f*iF'i5l 

r?ati?? I >fi?t *it#t?‘i 

??s ^<115 ®ttan at?*l 5ii?l-?tf??l « 
ilJH 11515 ^faslt??! ^15 '5t?ta1 

?ls«lfiw C? ??*? C*H*I ^rssiffW? C? 
?5!? »IW5 « 5»l?5l? *11^51^5 ^5?f®5 

•9 *iraric 4 nttitf?® ??»! I cfel?T« ’ilw? 

f?f?5lil? ;— 

“Seeripore,” was situated about six 
leagues to the south of Suuergong. l*t)rtuguese 
are said to Itiiye settled here, about tlie f6th 
century.’> 

^t59 ??‘t'Hft?rt5 ?155 «<*?1;5 5lq9 f»F5^ 

( R.ilph-Fitch ) « ^^5 *1?? ’»fa5t* 

f?W?, f'Sf? city’ 5W81 

55^1 C5l5 ®15? ?ll I fw H: ^Ttlf 
WHl??! ??? ®t5?— f'Bf? ^<15 C?t5l5^ 

??? 9f55ir«W? I «1^5 '951^? 51«15l^ 
*t?l'8C???l5 iltC55 ‘5?l’t Cirfil'S 

r * Topography of Dacca page 70. 

t Near Rajabari, where two great rivers ( Magna 
and Padda ) meet, an island called Sripur h.as 
always existed. There is stiil a tradition that it 
was formerly a place of gtreat trade. At the pre- 
sent day, this island has joined on to the mainland 
and is called Sripur Tak, i, c., Sripur point. There 
was formerly a custom house here, where Sayir, 
or transit duties were collected by the Govern- 
ment. — J. Wise. Notes on Sunargaon, P. 86-87. J. 
R. A. S. 1874. 





r 

>11^? «nw I Jl’f >l«IH 

5'fi ^r>i « 'jrr’ii ’Itt‘tfi c=»ar >ii^< 

*i’n fsO?^ tjfsiw »itr«if«i*i5? I 

#t*r ^1 w: '5tc?9 ’flu's SI 
‘Slim ci»»’ SJICT ^f'Bfs'B Ow «ii:^ I H’lt 
•nftw M^‘fc’11^3 '«itr^n 

f«»l I 

IJ: ■»*» 

51^1 c«i»ita « fai’it^ f»it«R 

«t?tcw pw^itaa 4^61 -atelH c^wa 

^cm '^tc« ; c'mi? iltcaa c^ta fam 
aftai fawfc® a^si cam Jjtc^a aa^i aim 
'Si«« afcasi c’l WS'S ^iia« f%»i af»iai 
C’ff ^cas), ^I'srfja faaa ><1 

ca f'Bl^ ilitaa »T8 'afasi fta facia 
C’H’w aaiaj rifiaai 5»f?ai ata ail i 

*\ faajta ataa««ta ca ^aSl afti ^^caai 
^airnaTfa'® atraai Ifiatcaa 

ataiatff a ai i 

aia "asi ^atlai caa 'saftai 
atatat'^aai, c'taiaatft, caita aia flfa •«ac 
♦ipata aa»il «ata i >« ’aafea acai araia 
atatat'^a ail aa^caii ca^aaaa i Itatai 
lafacv caiataar, ijfaii Afcai tiaicaa faca 
at«tat'5 asfasfcaa tfatai ra»Bal aiSca 
ala afaatcaa i aa^a alc«l lai ^aca 
ar^'s aa i faaaaicaa ^;a catat's ^'bi^i 
« tffla faa/aia ail i Sataaaaaat «aaat 
lit ><aa ^ata «ir« awt ^a faai aacaca «faifaai i 
%a^ ca araaccia at da itlS fa?« aal arfa^a 
grad's atca tai ra:ac=aa i >*1 acia fst’tia 
aacar ataifaa Tacaa^l ■stsfa® atca i 

( > ) data ata atiaMtcatafa ^t ai 
ftafti ’ffaai afacaa ca ‘aifaca at^ata atw 
%ffi artata i’ at lai 'Sfata fa atci Swtfai 


atai aiat ^ai aca acia aifwai ifa«ia 
afia ata i ataia cacaa aia dta ifaata lan 
ale’s aiatcai all, cat caaitfaat aa^a 
laicatara ai faatta afiiat' fa '8ian caa-ai 
dta aica atca ? a ®faf a aiai ca cata «ata 
a«] fafaa ates atai "itatcaa aca aa at, aca 
air« dia atc«t fiwa faat atat ^aatcaa 
afaa ataai >flt aa-«ata ifaat 'atfacaft i 

( ^ ) fasts facaall at ca tafa aa a«.aa 
•itji acia aiti afast a»t* «cd caati iia 
afacs aaa ata cal fajeat catad atata- 
at afiisi %lits ntfsa at i can «fca ijfi 
fafis atca acia caWti 1*1 atta, cataia at 
aiata caata ata aafaca ««,aai afacaa a 
«taac«a aa caattcaa i tifs «tfaa ca faij- 
dt aaa ^tat atai tat acivi gafs atca 
ai, saa 41 aica ai 4i aica ^ta 'flu 
attest attca, aaa afacit afaatfa laa -aiii 
safai itaatt att i aca aca 4tan fail ifsai 
nfs ciatfl atsd ifia “aatia i flt’lfa 
atcai ifaca ^tfa laata acia acifa-itcti 
flf a at i” data ata 'statca! Mafi facaa, 
fiRs aita^ca® ata^ff acia §»fa aicafa*' 
ifaai ®ata ^fi «a ifar cat act faca affli 
atai fltasita ifaa i flincit at«tat^a 
acia fta ai t ^ttatcaa faita ca caffta 
ata faf fa'Sea afsi atai aai aaca aficaa itti 
da lattd ai atata uStfiacaa ®s^a afii 
atca atari atai aesra atatts i <* aicaa 
aaKs’. fana aia’ istis t >b9<. Sittca nai- 
icaa lataai atai llata atcaa a^mcaj 4t 
aifta acita aac ^ata Sicaa jjfi fafifa atatci i 
acitcaa *ia tata atcaa ^ifaiid ca catfai 
flaia lai ttPli atatet- itiaac^a cilia** 



NBt^l ® 9 f^ fif*lt^ I proportions elegant. It stands up as a cons- 
— picious land mark visible for many milqs 

" The struclure being an ancient and across the Ganges on the south and the 
sacred Hindu Monument and a valuable land Megna on the north. ( P. 24 List of 


mark of the District, erected by Chand 
Ray and Kedar Ray over the funeral pyre 
of their mother in the si-xteenth century was 
repaired in 1896 at the cost of Raja Sree 
Nath Ray of Bhaghykul by Babu Sashi 
Bhusan Mitter District Kngineer under the 
order of C. J. S. Foulder Esq. Collector of 
Dacca.” 

I ^ 

nift 

I Uu TAA 

l«i ^liM I 

i;i cwrt ^Xa I 

^ii8 I miA aza] 
aa\a Ai^ ^ni»iTc*i 

^f«9TC^ I ^ 5?C« 

“ ll is a moi'.umental tower of brick 
masonry built, it is said over the funeral pyre 
of the mother of Chand Rayya and Kedar 
.Rayya who were about 300 years ago some 
independent princes of the locality. It is 
known as the Rajabari Math. It measures 
30 feet square at base and about 80 feet in 
height and has a small room within it. The 
dimensions of thitJMath are large and its 


Ancient Monuments in the Dacca Division. ) 

-fllmift?! «w»i ^wa 

tfe>»iTa 4a? «tvfa wt** »itwa's ffs 
«« 4a? i2taiai ^wa ^f?5i raaiii’a i * aife 
afars? aata b> Tasfe i tata faitaiia 

• (i) 'J'he villajic of KaJjilwiry is situated on the 
western side of the Meyna in Lat 23'^- 21’ N distant 
from I>acca 22 miles from faickypour 34. .An old 
Paj^oda st.mds J of a mile to the south-west of it. The 
\ illaj*c has formerly l^ccn Iai4«c, l)ul is now reduced to 
a small llazar only. .\n extensive cluster of islands 
divides the River into a number of Channels opposite 
Raja bary from se\cial commodious Harbours for 
IkuiIs. ('I‘he Journals of Major James Rennell. Kdited 
by 'P. H. 1 ). La 'louche upo. ) 

(2) 'The Mutt of Raja-baiy which forms a conspi- 
cuous land mark from the (ianyes and Megna, is said 
to have been erected by this Raja ( Chand Ray ). 
'Popography of Dacca P. 103. . 

(3) 'i'herc is the lofty Rajabari Math which is a 
prominent land mark for miles around, on tlic left bank 
of the river Padma. It stands at a short distance from 
where the great City of Sripur formerly was. 'Phis 
Math is a four -sided tower, twenty-nine feet square at 
the base. In the lirsl thirty feet, the walls are orna- 
mented with various patterned liricks in imitation of 
flowers. Phe miihlle «)f each face raised and ribbed. 
'Pile walls are eleven feel thick, and the bricks Used in 
their ronstriu lion are of peculiar shape. 'Phey arc 
larger ’han those found in .Mahameddan buildings of 
the same age, and being eight inches square, and one 
and a half thick. On the summit is a large .spherical 
mass, round which several pictures(|ue pipiil trees thus 
have entwined their routs and are giadiially destroying 
the spire. 

'Phis Math was a shrine dedicated to Shiva : But 
as it is buried in the midst of dense jungle and marshes, 
it is rarely visited at the present day — J. R. A. S. B., 
1874, (James Wise ; >ltU^ TtC^ 

cf*n 9 : n; 

>i?^n« •!» vrtu « <titu I ••<11 ntrtlM 

•ciCTi e*i fifwi’ 4c*iwi ’fftww I 



«Wt?l St? I 


I ] 

csl? >%• fvi? I 4 6f? flu « c^trra 

4^81 f?*t ’ir»l5fl STH 

sislw I ^t^tf'S <ft?t5'8 'm courts stwa 
'tan stfl ff ? I ^tsj'isfsr ?t« • s?tn 
‘s?fir*? sic® 

sl«i ■4tf»it®i? I ®®r(<(i 4’»8t 
Pislsams ^»n5t ?f^?Ti99 

stfl 'Pm 'afi'i I «'T<r e.? 6t5»-4®*itc^ 
awis’^Ptft 44? sT'i'tc? c-nt»i(f4s hfs 

»lf« ’JtflS I CWS «T5 ftcfflffcv 4? 

^It?''. Sf5?9®?T5 fij’jfe ^(’fa ^asgl aig| 
fs’tti ^faatfsws 'f?i af^iai 

4tf?'S 1 4t 'is ^fj'i «isitMts s'^si c'^ta 
'is§si asai 't?i« stfaia, 4? stscs* «^'1^ 
r«iW« sJai aTsi'l^t 'It'll 4119 "T '*t'ta 
4 'Piat^ 'IS « I ?t»t'i#t 

t'ts stwi'sf'sa ssts 91^1': « c' -i*' c'is 
s"i r«s -sm ffa fsf^a i 4 % atusa 
sfa'i 'Tfi 4's ‘at«iT't#ra 'is’ sns sfafe'® 
'5T51 4'? ?'«, scat", i"' '1 

?t'T"t(fea "ist'i", ai9ia ft? ^'cilft t«fr'ai 
S«»? l5ta «tt^s ?tlS stasia ?ift^ 
stsn*tc8 ftfaa aJai sta i aist't'^a si ets 
ata '9 c?sta atcaa si^ H'tistsfa tsHfs i 
sta ii^swa ss^ sia^assta 
®stssi ?rac9 ?fat« cs 4 Sits$ cs««iis ?cas 
4^sife? «tsta •srsi'l I st?ia« sistaa st« 
4?tcs Si.sata 9 c?sta atcaa Jtcstcstsis ft? i 
c?STa atcaa ststsatSl sic«^ atsta attft 
stcsa set scs ^?i 4?ci atststt^ sics sfafts 
slat 'itfsc'scf I 'itstcsa f'tts cs tatl Stsata 
cssta atcaa 'itfts at'sts’t fa? sea 'itft- 
f?stftai '1 ^tca sfa'lia aa 4'? ?tstcai 


sea c »staica ^?a 4?'t8t ftsfii ?fac® 
seas I 

Bts^aesta ^ffta 't?t sfc? ssics sic?c? 

4s^ '(1CS15SI sft' I tsta 4if« -at^ts 

^ftats c'si'fsc? Sicas si i anats st?? 

, . ^ - salft ales? f'C?' fsi 

«5?a«*iia »is1't'?t * 

t 9i<iti i»f<n I sisi sia SI I sata s?a 
^ca 4t at'ft st'ft^ I 
ss'ia sat iata ssis'€l at?, s?'ta tata 
'ifta f'g^9 aa afsai •sstaiacsa sc? ^fta 
s?ta at? fsa f"t«fa 'ii»5ti faits sc? 4 
stria 'siala fs^t aa stt i 4 ssci 4s8t 
sisS'ts 4i5f?« 'tie* 'iisai 4'ics siaia ®i«S 
stasis I 

ftiasta stfc? 4s ssca cs sss fsa 
■aiatai sfaai css sisac sfaai ftatcfs 'Barest 
sstt sfscaa sts f'cssatcs Scps csisj i 
sstt sfscaa st's-?"sf»B fasts scats sai 
4SS 4?ss ssaa atai sttsttates '? set 
ststsesa S' atcB as'^s scat? sfacs stfaatft 
4Stcs start tesa sai cs? i 'Stata ss?ts 
ftass'icaa sftF'stsa csts aiisi sstt 4S 
sfa® ?s?sts sft'tca •ssai sftatftc?? r 
(sfsfSBia 4sstai *1® ftws i sstta sesa 
•(cat stata fsatstsia stas ssssft ssts 
'l^fst atai 4CS 4ts stsaitcs fssfts aa i 
sss s»srs sstststca sesa set fasiftrsts 
sfacBs r 4sftss ^sic*a stsa ftsaca 4S 
^?s sfscaa stfs^ts at?i sfscaa 
sscss, ststatsfsB ^siscsa, fsstsesa 
cafsai aitcsa ssc?^ fafas at? i ^t# 
sfsa atca atca stsla «tt«Pii sfac?? fsi 
fs stfs cst^ Slits aitssta stsfts atai 
esat rrjsHsfsais 4sft'istfas at? sfac?? 


• atafsi— •stas'ta aia i 



«s 8 

’’n I f<rw fTC« 51 

«tWfl *tM «fa»H illNCTsi I 

«ttw5 -amwpi t!«i 

Wiai VT** ^fill5 fWCf I 
'»<!*« »l»r5l I f«fs« 5t5t« ^r>J51 

ftatfi I 'fla’t >1^01 

*tt4tl '*tt<«l1 ^ffl»I I 5 f5l9 

%««l«f»l *tt*» ▼f5t« f«*I*», 

’tt’i *15^ 

<^51 ^f»re»I«I 1 ^tfst C«T^f5 

W«l5 ’ftai wtrsj, Wtf»r ’Ff?t<5f5 

««^t 5 ’tt'S CT ‘ 5 ?I «I 5 (SIW ^fiiw C»J 

f’n 

! C»l^ *331 ^5WS( 4tt« 

iIct ’B'TJl «Cffir '8WC’5 f’mi'5 at5*l 

I c^?t 5tf^C'5 •Itfill^ ail i" 

^fi|5l Slf? faiaw C’l’Jtai 

*(»»r ^«fl t.^51 ^f»H»tsi, f5¥ a^tfTJlff 

*J1 ’aHaw? »|WtW ?5cai*t 

f^l >\^t5» f>ir»I»t 5(1 I 

C5f»I 5|f5 5r»l51 faHtH : ’J'B I f5|^- 

*•#> IJI ^sit>t^ >15 arf^ vci f?sitf«*lt'® 

’»filt«llH I ^s(tt ti|«^ ^'5 at*! 

««f 5tC5< 5if»ni ^r>(f| fifsi iptfetj 

»W*^tW5 n^f'fcan 

11 1 i< i^w« iwi *ii*if^, 

itc« I'll Cl citi iiCT^ cin w 11, 
arri Itlllltl* Cll Vtftt H I ««t 

11 wit Cl mi «tfllltn ’afirn 

nini iw I Cl C1111 Cl 111 in 
fii itiimi iti ii mini matii ii5i 
iiciitiisrn Hill ititt itfii 11 1 inn 

fiitii iin iiifij m itii n fiMN 
Kfi cifw citt^i Cl cut cm fii inn 


, I t -©i aw, 

sii mi 1 ^ 5 11 1 111 ^in- 5 fi!s 111 
itii -flifi ifm itni ciititi ifti itii 

ItflClfll I 

Clin ««! 1? 11C91 ^51 1 iini nan 
^f^ai I ajii ii*if I fi^i «ni fi‘1— <9ti 
fiiii »aal 1111 iiTti itai— aiiin <iaiia 
fsi afticii la if%m arm m 
aficiii fi:iin itia iati?t ii^i li- 
ciwi cii i».ati afiin la liwi itfici 
itiii afiitn, 111 111 ’fHiin^ittifca 
cifita itti— ca 4awi ifittan 'lai atin 

iKca tmtn ifiilci I iitt ata 5raa*ici 
fawam ^fii— ‘ca ^fi t’ afa? ifiii ‘im, 
m cii'jiit *:(< ititn, catitcat itca 
itnitn I ^fi cafiti cliattJ 11111 afin 
ifita ifia nti I’ mtm ifia iitti laa 
atacit fifm ititfai i atm utt afai 
cant! fa aui aa fii ifaiifta aftitfacii 
ani cai? ifica itci ii i 

itiiitinin «>ti 11 wi iitt aPaa 
msa iaiica iti afatai— 'Stan iiw fafii 
ici'lfaa ii-a'fa -aefia «aui | ^atati 
it^i a lift afaa iiitifiiai afia itia 
Cl iin afaa aintwtici Kitatcia ifia itif^ 
afaca atfitai i ng5( itti fin iff 
lan la ijrva illai tfiiti tajtfi fifii 
fani^a a latal lit ! afifati ittcia iiti 
utt afacaa afsaa ^t aa?t liVa afai 
tajtfii ici aiitfl tta ftia citn iti i 
ciafi afn iticii ii la-iwi iftni in— 
faa 111 itna aafifia ija an— itiiia 
aij 1^1 Cl latii ini licaii-fiia i^a ijti 
a«atca itfit am I afiaatn ci anaai 
faia ijfv aaiti lilt afaaca fimtll afiii 
ffcii Cl ^ftitn i«ft atci aaii fi^ ita 



W1? >1^ vftsi "itfilST^ f«®3 tf«TI 'fl’ftpl 5H^r»I O'® C*tw I 5t5fl 
^l|8siHl-»W fsJW*|s|t?,’I«t?U9^tmw -iHIttO C’j't, C*in» Jl^tw g»l CTJ.^fillTt « 


*ttlW, cn f.^T«ltCT3 ftwffJl® afcO 

I ^tl?1t?^tl*t ’H’rtf 9?9t I 

»lWt:« ’I’IC ^'5 ?J 91 fwwtftllj 

S'sa Ptftw fefH ^r»n9r*», cif«r 

’tU '5 '®t& 

f'T’WJts’sn Pnt«»>Itsi I eita 

•at ?t c<rfr Trw9 c*i ft5» cwraw® 

C*! ?tC 9 ( 

9t«f*!’rt99 ■r®9^ >8 ai'H'S ’Ilia ^15 l»Ifsit9 

<#['§1 ^r9l«r« C'fW® *tt?9tr? I 

*t1 I 

Jit 5t®t9^»lt« 'Stf’ifii C9 ’j'® 

5 f»!in ^tf’IC'515 ' 5 t 9 t 9 ’lli^ 1 * 9 ?? 
afilw *11 1 9t«t9t?ta ’Ilia '*>19 ’it?»i 
1^9 5 t®t 5 «*i 1 'Sttf '«t ’»t»ftaf'^ I 

*iin-9'* OcBt cvRib ni'eai 9t9 i aai'l 
^’99 ^'*9 r9aF9’l,l99 ’HIT? 

f99»I I «f*(-C’9t»lt9®l 9tt® 'B^St tfiaifl 
*ttr? ( B 15 t 9 «»lt 9 atT»I ’ITC’I? >«? 9 f»I ♦ifafPB ) 
'Bt*tt9l5l9 »t9 at, Ct^»l, '«^f95 
’(^t9F99tf99 ^’Sai 51919 "tlT^f'r'B Stt59 
•afflt'Bi f9af’i’l99t'ff9 c^99ft aaffacftai*! 
f 99 Tf <»«1 1 'it’fl c'rT-C9*ff«9 9 I 1 B atfBfSra 
C99tl^ 9^W9 f^f’W ■aaTl’l C»It^-’1’lia|9 9^91 
9tw I Jit *13151 Wat I t919 

9191911 9911 9191*1119 ^19 119 fll99?t 
lf9rB *l1'e91 9l9 I <991*1 91^*1 Ct^9 1^9| 
iftl® iftll f99J9l9 91159 11991 C91U99 
99f'*19l9*l1 <*11^ 99%9 19C9 tCIl 9191 t5 
mifai I HWt C1919 91199 999^ 199^9 
l#9t9 lf99l 9t?9 9f991 <*tlC9 9l8t f9'tl9 


919 5 lS? 9 B*ll 999119 <8191 f 9 :nC 19 I 

11919 919 faawifl <9 11^119 ^59 

*199*119 99rftn <«i8l im 
C9»t9'l9-C99U 9H5t I ^ ^ ^ 

am f9’tta if9at9 till 
^919 5<^flC9 ifaai tBIlf? 999 a<f99ir9l99, 

91 ^ 1 ® jilla^l'S 9 l’jal 5 9 t 9 lf 99 I «a 99 fl 
ICSiaiHl 1^119919 S[9 f®fl *ltj9l aifaTB 9t9l« 
^919 ® 1 tF C 99 99 lit I 1191911 4911 ^ f|lll 

.111919 91 1111991'^ afiai ^1119 ifaai 9Ui i 

Taylor 11119 ®^t 9 Topofrrapliy of I)acC4a 
1111 4119 1111919 IIW fllflflBiri 1191 
flfiai ir991Cll ‘At Kcddcrpore there are the 
r<-inains of rc.sidcnce, which is said to have 
belonj'cd to Rajah of the name Chande Roy, or 
teh Hoonneahs, wlvi a|)|K:ar to have extended 
their authority to several parts of the country, 
wc'it and so'.ith of the Horrijjanj^a, during 
the decline c)f the kingdom of Hango/., This 
place, which is now a heap of bricks, is of 
considerable extent but it is so overgrown 
with jungle, an<l infested with snakes that 
its outline can not be ascertained.' 4 <11191 
fll <1119 ■>19 191 ! 491 111 ’ 9 *|f 99 tB 499 

<51119 ifimi? 119111 ait nil niti iijcili 

4191191 ft llUl lf 991 911 ifawm I 
?11 4 ift 91 «. 9111 1 ^fliltaa < 11 <« 

life ifet® ' 119 « lf 991 

its.Hw am ' ,,1^ fa»11l99 

94 c«l ir991 aillfl 1^ ife 9<11 *firi9lfl»I I 

4 fe 9141 5 feft aaulci f 9 !» 11 l 99 <*119 <ir 9 art <9 


« Topography of Dacca Page 103. 
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[ '919 ta, 


aiti’m fwil ^11 ^aiTi c*i»lCT 

*|W til ftl«W ^f*H1 I 

cn*i-iit«iu«n »i^if fs«Wv »!fw 

w*i wm •spTt«ttflc‘rt 

’va ^* 11 ^ ^t?»II ! tft? 

.^awH’Wfs ffint®, ui^< 

c^w *tf®‘i« I 
^ti*» >«^*i'8 *tf5®tii 

CTf<ii'5 ’it«®i I 

Wl '•’ISl «6fi|'5 CT, 

4’WSJ ?tt5? ^*>^3 ^f4 ’t'RI 

3ffinl 3finTflW*t C®, ^*‘V99 ®|3J 

«t®l3 » ^'5»V IjB ^tt’f 

f5Jfl W ^’Irs ^f33t3 •« '«'?1 

W 4I«I® Slltfr* *l’in *>ff 99VB 
®Tfs»3H ^fi[3t3 «a'5 ^fint- 

C>I^«f»t t®t3 «rt1t ’ft® ^t3 I 3llt«l 
CnW •(*t^3 *I’^C#'8 '«43i’t •*t-«t3t® 

®tire, »IW «fS(-«3THf3 ®£3I f3>?:. 
wtai's ’Tfn f^Hi «t®if3®iii *ni3f 

*W«f^ ’ItM*! I ftttn 

^31 3t«tJtt^® ^C«1t I ^Wl"® 

'«tta|i®i 3>r3W l®Jtfw 

®^31 ®»«J1 *l®Wtr 3«tWPt 

fit® mta « 3»if l®itff 

fwf TJ®® ^^.3 an® fit® ® ®»13t t«3 fl3» 

fft^w c’Ttffit® *itC3 ®w %i3r* »il3tl 

<•1 nf f^tW® fl3tff *1 I Ifl3 S»tlf1«.»tf®3 
lt®fft itf3ft3 l*l®fl fta I 


®fTf»r8 tftt® i6»i jn, Ifti® c®ft3 tmt 
f*l®t® ftPl® flC»R 'e f®t®a3jf3f? f|31 
*tf^l*|st I «®|3F*t ®t31|t3 <®®fir*t 3«sJt C3llf ftf 
(fftiiif C3, ffir ®tft3 3taftft®T3 *pi 

C®*ri ^ft3 ffjfwtn ®ttt3tfl1 ft3 ®tflflni 
If It® ®® 1^(3 I C®?I3 O'JIlf ®f331 

41 ®3f-^®t3l 3®1»I3 f*l®l «®1"f 3f3l»*I, 

4| ®f1 3»lt3 Cn« ^ftt® fl?® fl»l I ®*l3t’f 
3318 £333 £®«n ®t3U3tfl3 ?l^3 313J f33ttl 
®3f3 «33-3tlT Stflfl® fit® 33 
’fl'f ®tf1t® ^3tl31 t®r33, ^3f|® 33^3r 
*tf3f3% fit® ftft®t3 ®f331 ®t»T31 

3® £5ll ®f351 ^313 f3|t®l ®tftl3 IlStIt® 
«tlf33 31 I £®3t3 31 11313 4l3l® £316^3 
ll^Jt® £lt®1ff®® fst® ‘£®«n £®H’ ®f33l 
#t^®t3 ®f3t® ®f3t® £3l it® ®®-3t3t3 3131 
<fT®tl31 if^m Uara ^®33 ®f3® I £3113 
• ®tft3 3l®t3 41*1 £113^3 l^lt®, r3t®3 
£3113 3t3 4l3ri 1^ £®lf3 fifl® ®1®- 
3318 13rf®t® £3313 3f®l®3 ®T3 fit® 
‘4| 3l^ “£3113 313 3t^* 3lt3 ifsfs® fl® l’ 
£33lt33 4 ®lt3l ®3t®l £11®-1< fel® 

flt3l3lll ®f331 ®ll®®, ®33f3 Ifl3 3l3 

fl3l« £3113 3t3 I 4| 3t^3 1311 

®13 4iR 13 «1313 4| £3 flit ifl® fl® 
®3lfi 33 fff® lljl %f1l® 1® 311 

lilt® 31®1 f3tl3 3lt®3]l f|31 lfil®3, 

1t3 Itrttfl fl® £3, 3f3 43 Itara 31®1 
liflf *pl llfefi 3V 31® 3t3® ®1f1 fit® 
^t^t® 1® 1^3 I £3313 3lt33 3laft3l®l3 


3l®l3l'?r3 3ti3 113 ^3 f3»3ia3 £1113313 £111 41311 1j3 fl®. £111 '413^ If^ 
1 513 £1313 3tC33 fl® I Ill1t3t1 fM<I3l3 ®tl £1113 ft3tH3 
€3113313 3l3t £1113313 33 I Ia3-f3l3t1-£1t3-lt®3l 11^3 £1tl 

1111 4ll1 41^1 rit33€l «5fi|® l*tt11311< £1311 313 4l fH%3t3 113 3tf3l®® 


mil £3. iPi^ 3fii il® fii £im3 113 41 uti f^mv 



4tT<lt* fl*t vtftsf> ^tt'5'9 *UC58 ^r»H1 >*tPn I 'B'tca 


'Btirt ^t»T«r *ii'8?i I 

?t» ^155 W*l C* 

^ ?^fi *tf«fW5 <ff 

wtait* "itf^ii »ra'8 1 

fnWfl ^1 wa afiiai ca «ii^ ’jsst^ta 
"^ttf, vfatcfa aa%ai fawa^tw •a’^sca 
^tara afaattaa 

^ama aa%a aiia "aifcaf ^t»iif«’it« a>faai 

'ltt» I caaia ata «»aiaj?i atfaw aa 

«tata f*ia5i capita atc^ «tata ataftaw fa!:«« 
»faal *paja <*tr«ataa wfa 's«.itf® «« ^taa i 
cwa aia aaiartaf atai ataaca atf’s^s 
atta aa ataflatsta t^tatatia -d aa^. aataa 
aaa vatlai «'ffai asfaatfaiaa i * 

w« «Sf waHcaa aia aa, capita a(a t «Tfa« 
tffata >«a ca, caifa ai asfa Iil5ai af^c® 
atfa^a, ata^a a^ta acataa afa^ a^ia 
afaai cv^ta ata aa i aasaTca atal 

atta <a^ afl®T arfa afaai at'sata aa cata 
atai 'Sttaf a?ai via aa i >«$ •» •Sf 
iflf^iat'9 4^ at^a ait^ ata alai afaaj aa" i * 
^aar at^ c0ta ^ ai caata ata at^ 
•a^ara fafaattaa j 'Btai af« ata i ^ta c^ata 
ata at^a ca^ta atat >« a^t« ‘caaai aala 
at'# faata’ aa at? i csta a|ir « c^ata ata 
^a?t a«i aataa t 

atatat^a 4ita >«a atia Saia at?a 
« catai atta -aaw <? ^af?a i '«aa 
fata ai-f »atiiri at» atfe tajtfa atatfaa anra 
ala ata \ a^ta aata ata afaat ata aaa 
orfata aaa aa^la aa t ?cra atfa area? afa i 
•a? irt^a ataf^a atPii atfeft faaMtta at’fta 

atifait-»» ^ I 


«a cwfaia ataat ata i Sattafafaa 
caa? afaai afata atta at i caa acaa 
aafaa. faa, caa aiaa aiata ati» faa, «ata 
'aaai cafaa) «(iatwa faa^ cacat^* faata? aaK 
afaai aajfa's aa i >«? atf^ata ^la ««al5 
faatfetata c^ja aai cafaw atwi ata i 
cacaa « a^a^aattaa atiatwa afaatcaa aai— 

or Hrah.impiitry is only Syi miles 
so that the IVninsula forincil by the 2 rivers 
is not 12 miles over in this place. 

At the bottom of the reach by Digj^ary/fuya 
a laij»c breck runs out to ye south east, but 
falls into the .ijreat river aj^^ain after taking; a 
course of lo or 12 miles.’ f 

cura a?i ata a faata atfaat’a c^ata atiaa 

^aj^a I cataiaa atafetnj 
ciia-aaa i ^ . 

ceta-aftata fws «wmb alatta i 

‘a^ata«*»n’ fafaaiiaa •,— 

‘c’fwta ata aa^t aat^aatacataat i 

aatfa a^ca cBta a^iJtat araaitfl « 

i|iwtc’tar**t«i utr 

I 

fajat 4^^ 1 

^tfai« «aaai! waatfaai 
'♦tfata «a aai ! *tatci ftr^a i 
aifata ata aca, faata 
'atfa ^la attf fa vtfa^ i 
?ifaia aia aai t aata ?ffa« i 

t The Journals of Major James Rennele. 
Edited by '1'. H. I). Ladouchc.. 
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w >111 1 itfi'S I 

ItfVw «»l 111 ! utci 1Tr?« I 
'ittfW'B 1OT IH tWW lai aitl— 

^f»i^ i^w 'ifil mrie I 
itfiw it»i nil ! '^fit'ff nifi« I 

O 

nifnt® iw 'BTini— ?<r« iTfns i 
fnf*ti« 5W nil ! nnui fnH« i 
nti «cn, ci«ni sen, 

sft«i ?i[?cn Kei *ifi'8 I 
itfnt« nin 'sieni ^wt? itfn« i 

l|8in^»r 5® m I 


h nni ciTi itn enn 'nti'tcia nlf^ 
^•tt« f^i afsnev xe? i 

«t«jn ntnfcn nti Cl •nicntn cHi 

flni >*intf"f« w, n'Pififci' if^« ’jftin 
c?ii mil cn, cut ^wpn c^Jii Jinfei 
i?lM fnfn* i 4? ^tn ^^la ‘fn^v c’»af’ 
nun nfflfs® i 4^ wna nti 

fi^p*! cnitii, mil tnuna mcna fainTn n’s|f 
nen f« enn ^cfei i t«i n?w ncS i 

nn> ^'nt«fn na"na nti nn;«atn nw 
f«i> wn !■ CTnncn Snfaff® 
*pi nlw canniia nun rfftn c?ricn ^nra 
nntwin niln^fn emn ^ca na"n« nfiarnw 
niJUf ifnai enn na, cn?»n ^fa n®cna 
nnwatn nniifn« ^tntcia entn 4^ ntcn 
nfiift* cnita i 


■nf’?. i 

>vio %iKm ntnna nuna ^n9a nna 4t 
niinta mn nfm aa i ^®Tcn C'l fUn 
fneaatrna ^a^fn, mn cni aftn ate® 
ant® can fnatfan i 4 s«, jit ®an.n^i ‘fnta®’ 
nun «ir8ra® alaua i 4|®n 

4® 4^16 ntn ^tc« I fn<n-cnsiara mijtn 
mntia 4t ntn® an a?ai ntt® i «tt®tt»f Mn- 
ca® cn nvn’ictj ^af^® caita, ent 
n®:sn[iaa ntn nt® aia i fenfatn .n®1^a 
ennatn ate® 4t nna nn« «Ta 4® n®fe «atn 
Mnc®ar f'jalass alaua i ®t®un .4* 4® 
4®i5 rnnncaantai 4® 4®# ^®tnLt®n '*ff®n 
Tis aa I twjif^fnlani awn cn, cn'tawnwa 
n®n nn^ntnfai xfaaim nt?,— 4® 4® jun 
4® 4® aifn nfafal i 4| na 4 ® 

4 ® 15 fnf'^i ®t® nfa^n ®ta 1 

>v®o sjicna ntana nten cn ®®i# alatfan, 
*ata fn^ntaar a^t® f^a^®® alatia cn 4® 
fn’jn «Jnc®5i nen ac^ta sifafa® nfa- 
ini ®fat®ca ; 4t Satl? nin artia ^f® 
fn®5n's^ aa, ®in tai ’ifn^la ®t®a ®na ^un, 
®«.na apcn nRic® nfac® nin tai a,^t® 

intnsa ^ca sfnai nia, ®in ^ta ajn^tn 

icann aicaa ®c®a nna nun i nfi^ alt® 

cn itn 4tta !i»» cnlfe nt^n ^c? 1 4t ^a1^ 
®® 4 ® ala ^aat ’ntfn® ^®i%t®a .««J 
I'ana nun 1 ncana ntena nnj®tcn cn\a®nt®a 
cn aun ’jfiHa aiaafn, 4t Sntaifn ««j n«.na 
4®a 4 ® 4®aia entatw ^nfa® w 1 m®, 

’^®in ®®fat alt® can nta 1 

^Kn> t^tt® ®nitn® fnS 5 n 4t . fnnrt® ® 
t®ial*a <i,ai»n fnaaiia ®na fn'#a ®rjai nfnai- 
fftnn cn, >b-*«'.'?lu® .ntnna.nuna ;s®^ f® 
a »t ®trai ®(nta attn 1 'Stata ®fa®nt% 

n®n ataifan 1 f®i 4| ^15® >ir*o ^lu®a 



»ivf^«jj fw*!, cn 
wn ^cl *11 fiJi »’> >}: i(ttm 

5«iit 'Btraw ^f« 4i^na ^I6?t'6»i I « 

cit^ iMsitftai 4ir«»n ’araatcBJi «, c>i^ >i’iw 
»tf^ icasin atwa «Btai 4t aif^apwa 
I atBi 4? oo‘ «(«a 

c<rai c’tOTB isffBa'^na c»il w« ^^t'ttc'Ba 

?ff «fttB I -a? aitita w aifasi 

WJtf^ftf«f»ff«lBai '«TSf>»ts( >l^«J 

wca>t ^tif 4a? «r?ci 4t 
»i’»tcn"r t5 I 4^ ^51 Jifjcait 

I ®^ta ’jfitata ca ffw c®'? 

®ta, ’jr«fa> sif« sj«^a ^ftwa »iaj»tc<f c»il 
Tfsf af9 } 4®9r '*ttWf 5 

^91 5ttia( I 

^»nt*t® '6 4®t^c’Ta ’tfaHJCN aa^i ®a.i- 

c®itf®CTa 4? ®ia?i, ^a 4*»I8 
^(faatta^ai tali«fei)ra?t n»f®ta 4‘f)5c2iit 
'«JTfa»ta I ti>t^a (•itr®|%ir^ f»fatc*tcafii 
^>ia ^anilta c®ar tata ’f-v f^a 

affaai c?ca® ca ib”**? aiaa ^ac-»i5 ( ^i^taa 
^tafi[ ) ca? *fca afa^ai ®£a i 4 jf j caRai 

f«fa ^9aH ^aa ca, « «iacai[a a:ai 4aei 
aai ^!£b i ^ata aa faa aia cfec"»t£aa 
^ataa^a aa ftarfa® aica caai ara ca, a? a"® 
'8 faaarea ( ataaa afcaa Sat atNa ) av 4a, 
tatatai faatiacafiia ^?afa af® aca i 
a^aa anaaia a^lvB ca aiata aiaai 

f^lif a^iai ®ai a ^a^a aa"aa aaa 
maa^ atai aia I lita a^c® 
atiaata ^a^a a's.aa a afa ®aa 4 a 4a ata 
^atrt ^fa^"® atai aifai®fia i >i^8a titca 
tn ®tia faav atai <*Jatl ata i »b*a 
^aia® tai \aa ^l^a ^tfaf.*® a^atfia i ®««aa 


tai ata c?ai ata att i faa 'afat^ia faaa 
®<.araat^ acaa aiiH ataaa birvt 
aim acaaa a a.aa axa ataaa ®tfaw 
tat^H atatfaa i 4aa fa, •sifaaa.na ca 
aaca ’jfa^t •[aca's^a aa c®a afaai ata, 
®aa ( a'ft*. acaaa atcaa caa ®tca ) %®tat 
atai area i a^sat? caai ata ca, *fcaf atai iS 
a;ata^a gaa aa fan, aca caatca ®'cafaac'$ 
4 a atfa afaaaa aca ®<t«, 4l «®i atfa 

S'? aaca^a ®atacia r»a ata fail aca i 
aaca's^a aa « Satatraa ®cwa acai ca caa® 
•^c^^t®* acaaaca )tai caai faatcf , ®tai aca i 

^aitaa ^fcaataaita ac^n ’aia« ’fta uca 4l- 

aa >aj cafac® ai 5 «ic«a i «t(^faa ®sta«fcaa 
aca fa a faa ®f 4 « aca a 7 c a 4 |»a ®f«a®i 
a^csca 1 4 $ aitata faata afaai 
canfafata a'^ocaai faata afsatca ca, aa afifai 
Somali? ^aca^i ^ai fafai aca '?^t nfa^a 
afacB aaa ac^ia aftaia faai aaa aca,®aa tai 
ataa: ®tfifai gfaai acaa ^ccaafel -ftca I'gt^ai 
»tc? I . 4tac»t 4a 4 a ata ’^^i afa^a afac® 
aaca'ja ^aca^a 4a^f aca aa? »ca ataa aca 
l?i arnatca faat?ai caa / ??Bai? <*taaB: atai 
aaca's^aca *»aM ata, ate® ®tatl atataSai 
^iaca ®iauaa fft ata^a aca 1 4^ %at?#a 
'Stibf® fapta afaai cafaca ®^a?f*tl Satatfa a® 
ata ate 5 cafaaac® fasai afacati, ®tai 
a®a?i i^fac® atai ata 1 4ff®a^n9 ®tala]||^ ca 
Sataft aa, aaa ®tata ®ta»ai caai aw ai t 
Sate® a?ata »tt ca, ‘ata^®’ (atai atcai 
Satatfa ) ataa acaa aaa ti'ca aa®ta afit- 
ajtar i ^Bat? Sai a^ata ale® cafaaac® a^- 
ata I faa ‘faca®’ ®® 
aSiatf® aaaaaata aa ai, 8?<ti, Sat aaa® 
ataa aca aataatca I'stSai ac? atS 1 aartl 
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THE ANECDOTES OP 
ASHAVOTL 

FOREWORD. 

The interest attaching to this book is 
twofold. It is an allegorical novel. As 
such its position is unique in Bengali 
literature. For l^engali literature has 
few or no novels of this type. The 
nearest approach made to it is in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 

The Pilgrim's Progress is the history 
of a human soul in its journey from this 
city of destruction to the ^Everlasting 
city that is to come. Ashavoti is the 
history of a human soul in its deliver- 
ance from the trammels of the material 
or phenomenal existence to the sen^ne 
height and perpetual bliss of divine 
contemplation and communion. The 
premises are different ; the conclusion 
is the same. 


The allegorical note is struck even 
in the very opening paragraph of the 
book. The name ‘Ashavoti’ means 
‘the hopeful/ that is say, ‘the soul,’ 
for one of the riistinctive excellences 
of the human ego is its consciousness, 
more or less vividly realized, that it 
shall not perish, that whatever the 
evils it meets with in the Journey, 
how great soever the ordeal of fire 
and distresses it passes through, tlurre 
is hope for it, an ineffable radiance 
sparkling over the waters of life. 
Ashavoti lives in ‘Tanupur,’ i e. ‘the 
mansion of the body/ and sets out 
from it when Tanupur was depopulated 
by a virulent plague and made one 
sad picture of desolation and misery. 
This indeed is the attitude of mind 
towards the eirth and its concerns, 
desolation and woe, in which the .soul 
comes to conceive and be inspired 
with the ardent passion and longing 
for renunciation. The happinesses of 
life are to such a soul more fatal than 
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the so-called unhappinesses. But the 
allegory must not be pushed too far. 

For the book is not altogether an 
allegory. Herein consists the second 
clement of its interest that it is the 
history of the inner life of the great 
man who wrote it. Who has nor heard 
the name of Sreemath Acharyya 
Bejoy Krishna Goswami ? who does 
not want to know how, through the 
manifold vicissitudes of life heightened 
in his case by the varied disintegrating 
influences and controversies through 
which the Unitarian church of Bengal 
passed in tlie palmy days of his N’outh and 
manhood, — how ^through all these he 
worked^ his way up to the most sublime 
and sererte tranquillity of the soul in per- 
petual communion with God ? Ashavod 
is a true account of his inner life,-^the 
few incidents recorded in it actually 
took place in his own life, the initiation 
on the Akashganga hill, the meeting 
with Trailangaswami, the conversation 
. #ith the Mataji etc. etc. It will be 
noticed that the book ends a little 
abruptly, and a strong sense of incom- 
pleteness and yearning is left in the 
mind of the reader. The book had, 
as a matter of course, to be left 
incomplete. For to the Hindu devotee 
*Ypga is the gateway to a life which 
human language has not capacity ^to 
delineate and For what 

language can expr^ra^lie depth of an 
emotion, even of such an emotion as 
anger dr jealousy ? And the life of the 
spirit after . Yoga has been attained, 


is a life of the highest, and the most 
profound emotions. 

To the devout reader, who aspires 
after the life of righteousness, this book 
is an invaluable Vade ntecunt. All the 
difficult problems of that life are 
beautifully solved here, all manner of 
doubts are suggested only to lay them 
for ever, a mist of jcepticism is made 
to pervade the atmosphere of the book 
in order only that we may be shown 
the 'sun of truth and righteousness 
beaming through it. Altogether it is a 
noble book. And I know many who 
have made it the daily study of their 
lives and derived the greatest spiritual 
benefit from it. 

The translation here offered is, as far 
as possible, literal. Certain technical 
terms of Hindu philosophy, embodying 
the noblest results of Hindu thought, 
have not got their equivalents in 
English for the concepts themselves are 
unfamiliar to the English people. These 
have been paraphrased preserving as 
much as it could be the spirit of the 
original 

THE ANECDOTES OF ASHAVOTI. 

CHAPTER I. 


In the small village of Tanupur there 
once lived a woman named Ashavoti. 
She had been left an orphan by the 
death of both her parents in her early 
childhood, When she had grown older, 
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the friends and relatives of her father 
gave her in marriage to a good, deser- 
ving husband. As ill luck would have 
it, she lost her husband shortly after 
marriage. Many years rolled away 
over her in this helpless condition. 
Then the land was depopulated by a 
virulent plague. It was a terrible time 
for the country. The abodes of men 
were turned into jungles. In the 
stately houses now overgrown with 
weeds, the beasts of prey roared and 
sported. The few scattered homes that 
remained .sent up a wail of lamentation, 
day and night, sad, heart-rending. At 
noon, in the deep forest or under the 
shade of trees, the sad cooing of the 
dove filled the hearts of the villagers 
with thoughts of melancholy resignation. 
In broad daylight, the jackals quarrelled 
over the dead bedies in the open streets. 

,.Who would like to live in this horrible 
place ? The life of Ashavoti had been 
a long tale of sadness, but the piteous 
spectacle filled even her with awe and 
consternation. 

A relative of hers having lost all his 
nearest and dearest during this terrible 
mortality, resolved to set out on a 
pilgrimage to the holy places. Ashavoti 
availed herself of this opportunity, and 
determined to accompany him. 

They got down, first, at Burdwan. 
Burdwan is not a place of pilgrimage, 
but yet there are many beautiful sights 
to see here. Particularly when the Ashok 
blooms in spring, Burdwan appears as 
though smiling with a garland of flowers 


on. Grids and .sorrows vanish. Besides 
this, the Maharajah's garden of roses, 
the Zoo, the Aviary, are wonderful. 
The bank of the Krishnasagar, is 
charming. No doubt they got down 
at Burdwan to enjoy sight-seeing. 

From Burdwan they proceeded to 
Monghyr, Mon^hyr has splendid 
scenery. Magnificent arc the batMng- 
ghats on the Ganges, the ghats called 
Kashtaharini and Ramprosad. One’s 
joy knows no b)un(ls at the sight of the 
hill called Pirpahar and the well n.imed 
Sitakunda, Many ascetics, Vaishnav.s, 
Fakirs, Sanyasis, are peiiodically met 
with there on the Kashtaharini ghat. 
Very early one morning, Ashavoti had 
gone to bathe at that ghat when she 
saw tliere under a huge banyan tree a 
yogi absorbed in profound contempla- 
tion. Ashavoti’s heart gladdened at the 
sight of the extraordinary splendour of 
the yogi. She had never felt such joy 
in her life. Slowly .she fell prostrate at 
the feet of the great yogi, and saluting 
him, said, “ Lord, happy and blest 4s 
my life to day. I have never known. 
Joy in all the days of my life. 
At the sight of thy feet, the long pent-up 
grief of my heart has vanished. Many 
times do I bow down to thee.” 

At the touch of her hand.s, the Yogi’s 
meditations were interrupted. What he 
said in Hindi, may be summed up 
thus : — 

Mother, who aire you ? I dread touch- 
ing a woman’s body ! Please do not 
touch me, 
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Asha. — Lord, thou art a God. Such 
beauty as thine, it is not possible for a 
man to have. What need a God fear 
the touch of a woman ? 

Yogi. — Mother I am only a man, — dont 
you know that even the Gods have the 
risk of fall ? 

Asha. — Who then is beyond all risks ? 
Yogi.— It is \\\^ yuktayogi^ that is to say, 
he who holds perpetual communion with 
God, whose knowledge, feeling and will, 
have become one with the knowledge, 
feeling and will, of the great Divinity. 
He yuktayogi ^ — he is jivanmukta (free 
even in life from the bonds of life). 
The passions are his slaves, — he alone 
is free, he alone has emancipation. 

Asha. — Lord, do please pardon me. Thy 
body does not look like that of an 
ordinary mortal. How could it become 
so beautiful ? Thou hast no proper food, 
no fine rlresses, yet whence could 
thy body have that splendour that is 
in it ? 

Yogi. — Place a lighted lamp within a 
glass lantern, the light streams through 
the glass. Similarly, the human body 
is like a glass lantern, the ego in it is 
as the lamp or the wick, and the great 
God, the fountain of all light, is himself 
the fire. When a spark of the divine 
soul has set the human soul a-glow, the 
splendour manifests itself even externally. 
This splendour is not in food, nor in th(^ 
sun and the moon, in earthly fire, in 
heavenly lightning — yet it abides as the 
soul of them all in the sun and the 
moon, in the fire and in the lightning. 


Asha. — Mighty Yogi, is not a woman 
entitled to learn yoga ? 

Yogi. — Why not? Both men and woman 
have the privilege of learning yoga. 
It is possible to learn yoga even in the 
midst of earthly concerns. 

Asha. — Is it possible that a wretch 
like me shall ever have that privilege ? 
Yogi. — Mother, whom else have you ? 
Asha. — Father, I have none else. I 
have come to see the holy places with a 
fellow-villager. 

Yogi. — Mother, it will be easy for you 
to learn yoga. But I .see a difficulty. 
Who will be your Guru ? 

Asha. — Why, Lord, thou shalt be my 
Guru. 

Yogi. — Nay, that cannot be. I am an 
ascetic. I am forbidden even to look 
upon a woman. 

Asha. — Why did the great God make 
woman such an object of contempt? 
Yogi. — Nay Mother, say not .so. Woman 
is not an object of contempt. Woman 
is of the same race as my mother. 
Woman is the object of my deep 
reverence. The sight of a woman puts 
me in mind of my mother Yet these 
wicked eyes of mine were . once led 
astray by the captivating charms of a 
woman’s face. From that day I have 
sworn, so long as the eyes do not become 
chaster, to look only at the feet of 
women. 

Asha. — Why did the creator make the 
eyes so wicked ? 

Yogi.— Nay, Mother, do not charge the 
beneficent God with any wickedness. 
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He never made the eyes evil. The eyes 
are but two small portions of the 
material body. The body has no vitality 
if the soul is not there. When a man 
is dead, the corpse cannot sec, hear, 
touch or walk. The body has no con- 
trol over the functions of sight, hearing 
etc. All excellencies and shortcomings 
in connection with both the bxly and 
the mind, are tho.se of the .soul. 

Asha. — Why then was the human soul 
made evil ? 

Yogi. — The great beneficent God has 
endowed the soul with freedom. Man 
follows virtue or vice of his own free will. 

Asha. — I-ord, forgive me, a doubt has 
arisen in me which I can.iot but lay 
before thee. Is the human soul the 
same in man and woman or different ? 

Yogi. — Kvery man has a separate 
individual soul. Hut even as the body, 
though different in the cases of different 
men, agrees in respect of having .similar 
limbs and similar characteristics thus 
the hand.s, the feet, the mouth, are alike, 
and hunger, thirst, etc arc alike too, — 
!io though different all human souls 
agree in having one true nature, namely, 
knowledge, feeling and will. God has 
created the human soul as free. Law- 
lessness is not freedom. Total self- 
surrender to God is true emancipation 
Whether as the male and the female 
bodies differ, the male and the female 
souls differ too, it is for the yogis who 
have seen the soul to say. 

Asha.— Thou hast resolved many of 
the doubts of my mind. Thou spokest 


about yogis who can see the soul. Do 
yogis really see the soul? 

Yogi. — Ye.s, child, in a particular stage 
of yoga, the .soul does become visible. 

Asha. — The soul has no material form, 
how can a thing without a material 
form be visible f 

Yogi.— Gt)d has created two classes 
of things in this world, — material and 
immaterial. To perceive the material 
things there are the eyes of the body 
To perceive the immaterial, there is 
the eye of the soul. That eye opens 
through yoga. For this reason yogis 
may say whether the souls of men and 
woman be alike or dis.similar, 

A.sha. — Will not the learning of yoga 
be then po.ssible fur me? 

Yogi, — Why not ? Should good fortune 
put you in the way of a female yogi, 
your wishes will be fulfilled. 

Asha. — Lord, are female yogis to be 
found ? 

Yogi. — What, child, have you never 
heard that many hundreds of women 
in our country have learnt yoga and 
thus added to the lustre and glory of 
India. Of female yogis there is no 
lack even now. 

On the Chittrakui hills, on the banks 
of the Nervadda and the Mansarowar, 
there are still to be found a few female 
yogis who have attained consummation. 
Pray to them with earnestness, their 
hearts will be moved with pity, and 
they will do grace to you. 

Child, yoga is a very pure elevating 
subject. Men acquire the privilege of 
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learning yoga or listening to discourses 
on it only when they have attained an 
ardent spirit of renunciation, a clear 
conscience, humility of soul, profound 
chastity of heart. It seems you are a 
fit subject to learn it. You shall receive 
instructions in time. Now go back 
to your abode. 

CHAPTER II. 

Dismissed thus by the Yogi, Ashavoti 
came home ; and spent the livelong 
night thinking of the great man she 
had seen. Next morning, before the 
sun was up, she hastened to the 
Kastaharini bathing-ghat, and saw that 
the Yogi had arisen, had taken his 
morning bath, had smeared the body 
with ashes, had lighted the fire, and 
was sitting before it lost in deep 
contemplation. Ashavoti had thought 
within herself that since it was so 
very early, she, would find the Yogi 
still in bed asleep. She was not a 
little surprised to find him up, bowed 
to him, and gazed at him with astonish- 
ment. The Yogi recovering himself, 
Ashavoti bowed to him again, and said, 
Lord, I rose very early. I thought I 
would find thee still in bed. I see 
thou hast already bathed and sat 
down to worship. Hast thou then no 
sleep at night ? 

Yogi. — Ashavoti, I am glad to see you. 
Really he is blest in this vain world, 
whose mind aspires after the one truly 
valuable thing, dharma, iDid you have 
sound sleep last night ? 

A-^ha. — I have no desire for food or 


sleep ever since I listened to thy instruc- 
tions. My one absorbing thought has 
been how to get that thing by attaining 
which thou hast made thyself so happy. 

Yogi. — Then, Ashavoti, does sleep 
seem sweet when sleep separates us 
from that thing? Would one like to 
part c(»mpany with that beautiful thing 
even for the twinkling of an eye ? 

Asha. — Hast thou then relinquished 
sleep too ? 

Yogi. — Nay, Ashavoti, I have not been 
able to • relinquish it altogether. To 
give relief to the tired body sleep does 
become necessary at night for an hour 
or two. There i.s no gain or loss in 
keeping awake at night. The man 
whose soul is always one with the 
divinity, what matters it if he sleeps 
for some time from sheer exhaustion 
of the body. But the man whose soul 
enjoys divine bli.ss through perpetual 
communion with God, very seldom 
sleeps. Perhaps you have heard that 
misers do not sleep at night keeping 
watch over their accumulated hoards. 
They are afraid because they know 
not when the thief will enter the house. 
Similarly, those that have won the 
the supremely beautiful, supremely mer- 
ciful God with patient endurance and 
long — continued devotions, look upon 
Him as an invaluable acquisition and 
keep Him concealed in their heart of 
hearts in great solicitude and concern: 
They are afraid lest the wicked gang 
of sin, pride, jeaslousy, hatred, lust 
anger, should come upon them 
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unwares, — hence they keep awake at 
night. 

Asha. — The more I listen to the words 
that fall from thy blissful lips, the more 
the eagerness of my soul increases. 
Shall never the good day dawn on me? 
Lord, I have a prayer at thy blessed 
feet, — so long as I do not get my Guru, 
do please advise a good path for me, so 
that I may in time be blest with the 
vision of the eternally — delightful 
abode of the Yogis. 

Yogi. — The great kind God, out of His 
boundless mercy for man, has laid down 
a easy way for attaining Him. Man 
ruins hi.s pure nature by going into 
evil company and contracting evil 
habits. Thus of nature, Sadhan 
becomes necessary. This is the Pra- 
chitya ( ) or expiation, for 
the recovery of the original or pristine 
innocence. The frail body is which we 
temporarily sojourn, will inevitably be 
be destroyed. Yet the merciful god has 
placed at our command how many 
means for the pre.servation of this 
easily — destructible body ! Maternal 
affection, the milk of the mother’s 
breast, water, air, heat, fire, various 
crops, fruits and herbs, — whatever is 
conducive to the welfare and mainten- 
ance of the body, — all are easily 
accessible.- The soul is superior to the 
body ; the soul is eternal, not frail. It 
cannot be that the merciful God has 
made things nece.ssary for the soul 
difficult to attain. What the milk of 
the mother’s breast is to the body, the 


blissful love of the great loving God 
is to the soul. The mbthcr puts her 
breasts into the mouth of the child, when 
afflicted with hunger, it cries. So too 
the great universal mother pours out 
her love and grace on the soul when 
the soul is pained with eager yearnings. 
When the longing far God is inten.se 
and passionate, yoga irf easy of attain- 
ment. The hunger for righteousness 
has become dulled with attachment for 
the world, hence the necessity of yoga. 
As when the bodily appetite has been 
impaired, recourse must be had to 
remedies for indigestion, so when the 
eagerness of the soul has become dulled 
or blunt, devotion and worship are 
absolutely nece.ssary. 

Asha. — What thou sayest, is true. Now 
kindly suggest some proper way that 
the burning of my heart may be allayed. 
Yogi. — So long as the invisible God is 
not visibly realized, it is necessary that 
we practi.se by associating divine- 

ness with one or other of the many 
relations of earthly life. Thus husband 
and wife may adopt the relation 
between Hara and Court, The wife 
finds in the husband’s face unmistake- 
able signs of the divine presence, the 
husband sees in the wife’s the revela- 
tions of the divinity, — and thus mu- 
tually find and enjoy in each other the 
presence and workings of the divine 
God. Siva and Parbati adopted this 
relation in life and following it, have 
attained the highest consummation, and 
come to be recognized as the leaders 
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and teachers of all yo^is, Siva placed 
Parbati on his lap, looked on her face 
with unbroken intent attention, and 
lost himself in the contemplation of 
God ; Parbati too fixed her look on 
Siva’s face and was similarly lost in 
divine meditation. If even now a 
couple adopt and practise this way of 
Sadhan sanctifi*ed by Hara and Gouri 
they will surely attain divine knowledge 
and become the Gods of the Yogis, 

The parental relation. — Our parents 
are the rcpresentatations of God on 
earth, real, visible, divinitie.s. To 
recognize the presence of God in them, 
and to adore their feet with the warm- 
est reverence — by this consummation 
is very surely attained. A hunter 
named Sadhana attained divine know- 
ledge or gnosis in this way. 

Yoshoda perceived the revelation of 
God in the divine face of Sreekrishna 
and in a .self forgetful ecstasy of delight, 
ejaculated, ‘Gopal,* ‘ Gopal.* This 
* Gopal * is present in every house-hold 
If we learn and recognize divine pre- 
sence in the faces and frolicsomeness 
of boys and girls, such affection as 
parents feel for their child grows in the 
mind in relation to God, — an attitude 
of the deepest overflowing love, for 
which even the greatest Yogis do the 
most rigorous austerities. 

Thus, in all the affairs of life, in all 
the relations and circumstances of life, 
king and subjects, master and servant, 
the teacher and the taught, the doctor 
and the patient, the mariner and the 


passenger, the merciful god, the friend 
of the poor, is always present. God 
is the eternal player ; creation the 
eternal play-ground. God is sporting 
in it in endless ways. Adopt as the 
ideal of life and practice as many of 
these ways as you can, and so shall 
the unification or commingling of the 
human soul with the divine become 
easy. Hut these ways, though appa- 
renty easy, are really difficult. Yet 
since ypu are so eager to learn, I 
have laid bare these profound secrets 
to you. In this Sadhan (or [>racticc 
of devotion), no foreign aid is 
necessary ; in other Sadhans not a 
step in advance is possible without 
the help of others. 

Asha. — These words of thine have 
filled me with hope. Hut also ! wretch 
that I am I have none to call mine 
own on this earth. If I had any I 
might have chosen my relation with 
him or her as a type of the devotion 
\ would practise. 

Yogi. — Why mother, why are you so 
despondent ? Do you adopt the ideal 
of charity or helping others. Hy God’s 
grace, the desire of your heart will 
be fulfilled. 

Asha. — Charity requires money ,-where 
.shall I get money ? 

Yogi. — Nay, mother, it is possible to 
(Practise charity though one should 
have no money, Money, body, mind, 
— these are the three requisites of a 
life of charity. He who has got no 
money, may to the best of bis powef 
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serve another with body. When, after 
taking Sanyas, Sree Cliaitanya wander- 
ed over Western Bengal proclaiming 
and promulgating the glory of god, 
he came to a village where he hoard 
that a helpless Brahmin widow was 
ailing with fever and going without food. 
His soft heart was moved at this 
tragic tale of woe. He had no rest, — 
he went about begging from door to 
door, and, with the rice and other 
necessaries thus collected, he went to 
the widow, bowed at her feet, and said, 
“Mother, I am your son. 1 have 
begged these things for )'ou, — do you 
take, cook, and eat them.” At these 
words of sympathy and kindness, the 
widow wept profusely, and exclaimed, 
”Dear child, who are )’ou ? Vou haye 
brought a refreshing coolness to iny 
burning heart. Wretch timt I am, I 
have absolutely none in the world. 
SreeChaitanya offered her, as consola- 
tion, his own deep filial duly and 
service. In this affair both SreeC'haitanya 
and the widow recognized and 
perceived the mercy of god. Itis 
thus evident that itis possible to 
serve another though ore should 
have no money, merely by the body. 
Even though the body should be weak 
and unable, great good may be done 
to another by a few sweet words, a 
few words of help and encouragement 
in difficulty. Unless one or other of 
these relations be followed and adopted 
as an ideal in the life of righteousnes.s, 
(lo whatever Sadhan a man may, he 


shall never attain the blessed feet 
of the Almighty god. 

Asha. — The more I hear, the greater 
seems the difficulty. I am deep in 
selfishness. Behold, I have none in 
the world to call my own, yet when 
I have occasion to serve out anything, 
I always give the best things in the 
largest (|uantities to those who are 
known to me, and think it enough 
to distribute the rest anyhow among 
otluM’s. The good things I take for 
myself ; bad I leave for others. I 
once went to Buri, — there are many 
rest-honses on the way. I used to 

take the best room for myself. I 
even paid bribes aud gratuities to get 
the best room for myself. It mattered 
not to me that others were put to any 
inconvenience. I cannot bear the 
sight of another’s good. I am pained 
to find another well off. How will 
it be possible for me to serve another 
with a mind so steeped in selfishness. 

I have nothing and yet so great is rny 
love of self, — who can say how much 
more it must be in the case of those 
who have husbands, sons, and wealth. 
How shall I take the vow of charity 
as long as I have this selfishness in 
me ? 

Yogi. — Mother, you have spoken the 
truth, selfishness is indeed the root of 
all sins. It is not a common remedy 
that can cure this disease. It is only 
when, by the constant habit of looking 
upon earthly life as vain and transitory, 
and, by associating with men of holy 
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character the things of the earth have 
come to be known and perceived as vain 
and fleeting, as they really are. — it is 
then only that selfishness dies and an 
eager living spirit of renunciation awak- 
ens in the soul. Every religious seeker 
must at the very outset, feel this renun- 
ciation. It is not., renunciation to 
smear the body with ashes, or wear only 
a strip of loin-cloth about the waist, — 
no, the true renunciation is the abandon- 
ment of all .selfish interests. This spirit 
of renunciation is a man’s first title to 
the life of the spirit. It is for this I 
exhort you to begin the practice of 
renunciation, and be thus ready against 
the day when mother-yogini shall come 
and initiate you into the mysteries of the 
religious life. I have told you a good 
many things to-day. Ponder over these 
you have heard : try to practise them 
in life. Just as a chaste woman forfeits 
her title to chastity even if she harbours 
in the mind thoughts about any person 
other than her husband, so the very 
presence in the mind of irreligious 
thoughts contaminates a man’s character. 
Righteousness is impossible with a 
corrupt mind. Have a pure, stainless 
character, it is ten to c^ne you shall 
attain the blessedness of divine commu- 
nion. NowgoVjack to your abode, come 
to me when and if necessary. 

Satish Chandra Sarkar. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 0. M. 

THE PHILO.SOPHER WITH A PURPO.SE 
By James Marchant 

Like a watchman on a lonely tower, 
with keen vision and responsive mind 
and heart Alfred Russel Wallace has 
observed more change and development 
of scientific and social opinion and a 
higher advance of the tide of knowledge 
across the shores of human speculation 
and ignorance than any living scientist. 
Yet, unlike that solitary . watchman, he 
himself has been and is, an active 
pioneer of scientific revelation. 

When he was born in 1823, our world, 
as we know it to-day, had scarcely 
come into existence. He has seen the 
formidable and mysterious powers of 
electricity enslaved to the service of the 
ordinary affairs of daily life, and has 
watched with glowing interest the 
coming of the motor-car and th,e flying 
machine. He has lived under five 
British sovereigns, has witnessed the 
spread and development of railways, 
and the adoption of .steam for navigation, 
the supersession of the wooden walls 
by the steel bulwarks of Britannia, and 
other chaii'yes beyond record in the 
practical application of scientific dis- 
coveries. When he was a boy, 
^photography was a plaything, the 
electric telegraph a mere experiment, 
the penny post unknown, the newspaper 
a luxury of the few, the material world 
^ vast and impenetrable wilderness,' 
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continent separated from continent by 
wide-stretching seas, traversed only by 
daring spirits. 

.His father, Thomas Vere Wallace, 
was a briefless lawyer. He had a 
•family of nine children. He was not of 
a practical turn of mind, and his private 
income was not sufficient to provide for 
the necessities of his children. But he 
was a man of literary taste, and he 
embarked upon a venture of a very 
speculative nature, namely, the publica- 
tion of an Art Magazine, which 
wellnigh exhausted what means he still 
possessed.* He therefore had to leave 
London, and transferred his household 
goods and gods to the town of Usk in 
Monmouthshire, where he tried the new 
experiment of economy. Here Alfred, 
the la.st but one of the nine, was born, 
and here he spent the first four years 
of his life, with no need to go outside 
of his own house for a plentiful supply 
of playmates. In 1828 the family made 
another move— to Hertford — and there 
they remained for about nine years. 
At the grammar school of that town 
young Wallace received the only 
regular education, in the popular 
acceptance of the term, which was to be 
the basis of his intellectual development. 

Started Life Surveying 

When Lis education was complete 
young Wallace joined his eldest brother 
William, who was a surveyor ; and for 
the next four years (1837 to 1841) they 
were occupied together in surveying in 


the countries of Bedfordshire, Here- 
fordshire. Radnorshire, and Brecknoc- 
shire. Some of this work was in 
connection with the various Enclosure 
Acts, by which the landlords obtained 
powers to enclose waste lands and 
commons under the pretext of bringing 
them into cultivation. The result of 
these measures was that the cottagers 
were deprived of the means of keeping 
their few cattle, pigs, or ponies, while the 
ench)scd land was often not cultivated 
at all, or, in the course of time was 
converted into building land or into 
game preserves, so that the intention of 
the Acts of Parliament was ignored, 
and the poor people were driven to the 
towns, where, unfit to compete’ they 
sank into the deeper poverty of 
slumdom. 

Some of the surveys had to do with 
new railways which were being 
projected all over the country at that 
time, many of them doomed never to 
come into being, and many being mere 
clap-irap schemes of money-sucking 
adventurers. 

It was owing to this open-air life, 
with plenty of leisure amidst beautiful 
country, that Wallace’s observant mind 
was drawn into loving observation, 
which developed into more than 
companionship with the flowers and 
insects which everywhere abounded in 
such vast variety. 

During his residence in Neath in 1841 
he began to extend his knowledge in 
physics, astronomy, and phrenology, 
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that half-blind groping after a greater 
science, taking advantage of popular 
lectures on those subjects and of such 
books as he could obtain. 

In 1843 his father died, and in the fol- 
lowing year there being then little in 
the way of surveying to do, Wallace 
obtained a situation as drawing-master 
at th3 Collegiate School at Leicester. 
His two years’ residence in this town 
was to have an important influence upon 
his future career, for it was here that he 
first met Henry Walter Bates, with 
whom he commenced his tro[)ical travels 
four years hter — so momentous not 
only for himself, but for the world. 

After remaining in Leicester for two 
years, Wallace returned to Neath, where 
he and his brother John started in busi- 
ness as architects and builders. 

Lecturing Days. 

He was now twenty-three years of 
age, and over six feet tall. He had 
acquired a large store of varied 
knowledge, and made his first appear- 
ance as a lecturer. He delivered a series 
of expositions of scientific subjects, 
dealing mainly with physics, at the 
Neath Mechanics’ institute, the building 
which he and his brother had designed 
and supervised. He also made his first 
essays at literature, and wrote papers 
on botany and on the Welsh peasantry. 

Bates and Wallace finally decided to 
go to the tropics to study the birds and 
in.sects^ and to support themselves by 
their collections. They, therefore, sailed 


from Liverpool in April, 1848, in a 
barque of one hundred and ninety-two 
tons, and arrived in Para after a voyage 
of twenty-nine days. 

The four and a half years which Wal- 
lace spent in South America have been • 
fully described in his “Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro.” 

“There is one natural feature of this 
country the interest and grandeur of 
which may be fully appreciated in a 
single walk; it is the ‘virgin forest.’ 
Here no one who has any feeling of the 
magnificent and the sublime can be 
disappointed ; the sombre shade scarce 
illumined by a single direct ray even of 
the tropical sun, the enormous size and 
height of the trees, most of which rise 
like huge columns a hundred feet or more 
without throwing out a single branch, 
the strange buttresses around the base 
of some, the spiney or furrowed stems of 
others, the curious and even extraordi- 
nary creepers and climbers which wind 
around them, hanging in long festoons 
from branch to branch, sometimes 
curling and twisting on the ground like 
great serpents, then mounting to the 
very tops of the trees, thence throwing 
down roots and fibres which hang 
waving in the air or, twisting round 
each other, form ropes and cables of 
every variety of size and often of most 
perfect regularity. These and many 
other novel features — the parasitic 
plants gi*owing on the trunks and 
branches, the wonderful variety^ of 
foliage, the strange fruits and seeds that 
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lie rottinjj on the j^^rouncl— taken 
altogether surpass description and 
produce feelings in the beholder of 
admiration and awe. It is here, too, 
that the rarest birds, the most lovely 
insects and the most interesting 
mammals and reptiles are to be found.’* 

He relates his unexpected sensation 
of surprise and delight” when he first 
met and lived with man in a state of 
nature — with simple savages. The wild 
Indians of the Uaupes were different 
from any he had previously met. 

Among such people Wallace spent 
four and a half years, often undergoing 
many hardships, ex|)loring regions not 
before visited by white men ; all the 
time collecting and studying the varied 
forms of life with which the forest 
glades and river banks abounded. He 
journeyed for many thousand miles in 
canoes on the great rivers, taking 
observations with sextant and compass 
of the courses of the Rio Negro and.c)f 
the Uaupes which formed the basis for 
the first reliable map of those htiherto 
little known waterways. 

His vo.yagc home from Rara in 1852 
wa.s both adventurous and disastrous. 
After having befn at sea a week, the 
ship caught fire, and a\\ hands \iad to 
take to the boats. The vessel, with all its 
cargo— including Wallace’s collections, 
and most of his notes and journals — was 
completely destroyed, and the crew, with 
only their clothes and a small quantity of 
provisions, were tossed about in the 
middle of the Atlantic in two small 


boats for ten days. And when at last 
they were picked up by a passing vessel 
their danger and troubles were not yet 
over, for the ship on which they found 
themselves was very unseaworthy, and 
they encountered such violent storms 
that no one ex[)cctcd to reach land. His 
companions often wished themselves 
back in their open boats as being safer 
than the rotten and overloaded vessel 
they were on. To add to their discom- 
fort the ship was short of provisions. 

Stranded at Deal. 

After eighty-two days at sea Wallace 
«it last landed at Deal, with only the 
clothes he stood in, and a few sketches 
of palm trees and of fishes which he had 
saved out of the wreckage of so many 
hopes and labours. The valuable collec- 
tion of four years’ toil, the immediate 
results of |>atiently acquired knowledge, 
with the notes and journals of the 
greater part of his wanderings, w^ere 
irretrievably lost. One can without 
much imaginalicn, picture his feelings 
under such a crushing blow. Luckily, 
through the foresight of his agent in 
London, his collections had been insured 
for a small amount, .so that his losses 
financiaWy were not so complete as he 
at first had feared ; yet no monetary 
recompense could ever make up for the 
loss of the material and the records of 
his arduous exploration and research. 

Soon after his return, with the aid of 
such scanty notes as he had saved, and 
the letters which he had sent home, he 
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commenced to write the story of his 
travels, which was published in 1853. 
He also published an account of the 
palm trees of the Amazon, with illustra- 
tions from his own sketches. 

In 1854 he again left Britain, and, 
travelling eastwards, arrived in Singa- 
pore, where he was to begin his eight 
years’ wanderings amongst the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, an account of 
which is recorded in his most popular 
work of that name. 

It was while staying in Sarawak, in 
1855 — where he became intimately 
acquainted with the celebrated Rajah 
Brooke — that he wrote his first article 
on the question of the Origin of Species. 
At the time, however, he had not 
grasped the complete solution of the 
problem. It was not till 1858, when at 
Ternate, suffering from an attack of 
fever, that, pondering over the subject, 
and recollecting Malthus’s writings, the 
modus operandi of evolution flashed with 
creative vividness upon his mind, result- 
ing in the paper which, together with 
Darwin’s contribution, was to startle the 
.scientific and religious worlds, and set 
ablaze the fires of a controversy which 
burned for many years, ere the doctrine 
of “the survival of the fittest” was 
finally accepted by the world at large. 

Wallace sent his paper to Charles 
Darwin, with whom he had corresponded 
about the previous article. Darwin, as 
the result of long and laborious study, 
had already arrived at the same conclu- 
sions, and had even taken his friends 


Lyell and Hooker into his confidence ; 
but in spite of their advice and their 
fears that he might be forestalled, he 
wished to collect still more evidence to 
support his theory before making it 
public. On receiving Wallace’s paper 
he wrote to Sir Charles Lyell : “ Your 
words have come true with a vengeance 
— that I should be forestalled. I never 
saw a more striking coincidence.” 

. He Meets Darwin. 

Darwin, who had already written a 
large part of a book dealing with his 
conclusions, was i.aturally much troubled 
as to what he should do. In another 
letter to 1 -ycIl to wrote : “ I would far 
rather burn my whole book than that 
Wallace or any other man should think 
that I had behaved in a [)altry spirit.” • 

Ultimately, however, as a result of the 
advice of friends, who acted on their 
responsibility, Mr. \Val lace’s essay and 
extracts from Darwin’s manuscript were 
sent to the Linnean Society. 

Wallace spent another eight adven- 
turous and arduous years amidst scenes 
of tropical lu.xuriance and among the 
various savage and civilised races of 
mankind which inliabit the Malay ArchL 
pelago before he returned home in 1862. 

From that time forward Wallace’s 
relations with Charles Darwin were still 
^more intimate and friendly, and their 
rivalry in their great discovery rather 
enhanced their friendship instead of 
producing that antagoni.sm which, on 
smaller minds, would have been 
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result. Darwin frequently asked Wallace’s 
help on points of difficulty in the appli- 
cation of the new theory and though on 
several questions they disagreed, they 
always maintained the wannest admira- 
tion for each other. 

In a letter to Wallace written in 1870, 
Darwin says : 

** I hope it is a satisfaction to you to 
reflect — and very few things in my life 
have been more satisfactory to me — that 
we have never felt any jealousy towards 
each other, though in some senses rivals. 
I believe I can say this of myself with 
truth, and I am absolutely sure that it is 
true of you.” 

In his reply Dr. Wallace writes : 

** To have thus inspired and retained 
this friendly feeling, notwithstandingour 
many differences of opinion, I feel to be 
one of the greatest honours of my life,” 
The relations existing between Darwin 
and Wallace, to which we have already 
referred, are further exemplified by the 
affectionate love and warm admiration 
expressed in their letters to each other 
and to mutual friends. 

Now,- although Darwin and Wallace 
worked together so long and assidu :usly 
to develop and elucidate the theory they 
had originated, there were several points 
in its application in which they differed, 
and as these, though not in any way 
affecting the main principles of natural 
Selection (on which they entirely agreed), 
have been seized upon and magnified 
by those who objected to the theory, we 
,shoiiId cjwell a niom^nt upon them, 


The principal differences may be stated 
thus : Darwin thought that Natural Se- 
lection alone was sufficient to explain the 
development of man, in all his aspects, 
from some lower form. Wallace, while 
believing that man, as an animal, was so 
developed, thought that as an intellectual 
and moral being some other influence — 
some spiritual influx — was required to 
account for his special mental and psy- 
chic nature. With regard to many cases 
of coloration, scent, or j)owcr of pro- 
ducing sounds, e.vhibited by the males 
of numerous animals, Darwin thought 
the)' were developed by the choice of the 
females of the males which were en- 
dowed by these qualities in the greatest 
degree, while those which had them in 
a less degree were not chosen, and so did 
not so often produce offspring. Wallace 
on the other hand, could find little or no 
evidence for this form of Sexual Selec- 
tion. He maintained that all such 
colours, scents, etc., were produced by 
some operation of Natural Selection ; 
that with insects a bright colour was 
often a warning to in.sect-eating animals 
that its po.s.sessor was di.stasteful ; that 
the females required more protection, 
and therefore became coloured to har- 
monise with their surroundings. The 
males, owing to their habits and organ- 
isation, require less protection, and 
would therefore be modified no further 
than was sufficient to ensure the main- 
tenance of the species. 

In 1865 he married the eldest daughter 
of Mr. William Mitten, of Hurstpierpoint, 
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the greatest living authority on 
mosses ; and for the next five years lived 
in St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s Park. 
Becoming, however, tired of town life, 
and wishing to return to more congenial 
rural surroundings, he moved to Gray.s, 
in Essex, where he built a house close 
to an old overgrowm chalk pit, which 
formed part of the garden. 

During his residence here he wrote an 
important book, in two large volumes, 
with elaborate maps and illustrations 
dealing with a subject on which he has 
always been admitted to be the leading 
authority, viz. ‘The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals.” It was published 
iu 1876, and still remains the standard 
work in the English language on that 
branch of science. From this time on- 
wards he devoted most of his energies to 
writing — at fir.st on purely scientific 
subjects, but later on more general 
topics, and especially on social and 
political qucstion.s, which gradually 
as.sumed a leading place in his thought. 

Amongst other .scientific works which 
he also produced at this period were 
“Tropical Nature” and “Australasia” 
in 1878; “Island Life” in 1880. His 
most popular book. “The Malay Archi- 
pelago,” was written while he still lived 
in London in 1869, and describes 
his travels and adventures in the 
East. 

The beginning of his social views he 
himself traces to Herbert Spencer’s 
“Social Statics,” which he read .soon 
after hfs return from the Amazon. That 


part on The Right to Use the Earth 
especially interested him, but under the 
influence of Mill and Spencer himself, he 
could not see how to work it out without 
an exce.s.s of bureaucracy. It was twenty 
seven years later that the idea .suddenly 
came to him that this difficulty “could be 
overcome by State tenancy of the bare 
land’ with ownership by the tenant of 
all that was added to the bare land, so 
that the State was only ground landlord^ 
and need not interfere at all with the 
tenant who held a perpetual lease.” 

Socialistic Views. 

In the book on “ Land Nationalisa- 
tion,” he dealt at length with these sub- 
jects. But his objection to Socialism 
remained for about ten years later, be- 
cause he could not see the way out of 
existing things and relations into the 
practical opefation of socialistic prin- 
ciples. Bellamy’s book gave him the 
final impact, and, he says, “ I have been 
an absolutely convinced Socialist ever 
since.” He was supported in his step 
by Spencer’s teaching that all classes of 
society were almost equal morally and 
intellectually, in combination with 
Weissman’s proof of the non-heredity of 
results of education, habit, use of organs, 
etc. Dr. Wallace has briefly defined 
Socialism as “ the organisation of the 
labour of all for the equal benefit of all.” 
This implies “ the duty of everyone to 
work for the common good, and the 
right of each to share equally in the 
benefits so produced/’ 
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Dr. Russel Wallace arrived at the 
conclusion that this earth is the only 
inhabited planet in our solar system — 
probably, indeed, the only one inhabited 
by beings of a high order in the whole 
vast universal scheme ; and that it is 
legitimate to suppose that the purpose of 
the universe was the production of man 
as a spiritual being. He showed that 
man’s position, with regard to both the 
solar system and the whole univesc, was 
unique, pointing to the probability of 
design and intention on the part of some 
Controlling Mind. 

This idea was further developed and 
extended in his last scientific book* 
“The World of life,” which appeared in 
1911, its germ being the lecture which 
he had delivered at the Royal Institution 
in the previous year. It was the act 
of collecting the evidence of this work 
and “ Man’s Place in the Universe,” 
from all the best scientific sources to 
which he had access, that forced upon 
him “ the wonderful combination of 
Conditions necessary for the possible 
development of life ; and the still more 
marvellous and ever present manifesta- 
tions of foreseeing, directing and 
organising forces, resulting in a World 
of Life culminating in Man and in 
every detail adapted for the development 
of man’s highest powers.” 

The Book that Stirred the World. 

“The World of Life” moved the 
whole thinking world. It awoke as 
with the whip crack of a prophet’s word 
the theological sleepers who hacl beon 


drowsing in dogmatic ease, and that 
other loud boasting company of the 
blind who confidently thought they were 
wide awake when they denied the possi- 
bility of the very existence of a spiritual 
world and believed that “ matter and 
force” were sufficient for all things, from 
cosmic dust to the writing of Hamlet. 

In this volume he summed up and 
com[)letcd his fifty years of brooding 
thought and long and patient labour on 
behalf of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, extending the scope and 
ap[)lication of that theory so as' to show 
that it can and docs explain many of 
the phenomena of things considered 
to be outside its range. 

Thus Dr. Wallace now believes that 
to explain life and its manifestations 
God is a necessary postulate. 

Dr. Wallace has written many articles 
and smaller books or. diverse subjects, 
the latest, which has aroused deep and 
widespread interest, being his “Social 
Environment and Moral Progress,” 
which was written in his ninety-first 
year and published a few months ago. 
In it he shows that there is no evidence 
of any advancement in man’s intellectual 
or ethical manifestation during the 
whole historical period, and he states 
his belief that no real improvement is 
possible until we reorganise society on 
a rational basis of mutual help, instead 
of our present system of mutual anta- 
gonism and degrading competition. 

His indictment of the present social 
environment as the worst in history 
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constitutes a challenge to civilisation, 
and demands the closest scrutiny of the 
most impartial minds. He shows that 
it is well established that the essential 
character of man — intellectual, emotion- 
al, and moral— is inherent in him from 
birth ; that it is subject to great varia- 
tion from individual to individual, and 
that its manifestations in conduct can 
be modified in a very high degree by 
the influence of public opinion and by 
education. 

Dr. Wallace has always been an 
omnivorous reader, and his mind is 
stored with facts in relation to a very 
wide range of knowledge, while he is 
seldom without a novel by bis side for 
his hours of relaxation. 

His optimism is one of the most 
striking traits, and he looks back upon 
whatever misfortunes and hardshipji 
have fallen to his lot as blessings in 
disguise, which have strengthened his 
character and stimulated him to fresh 
endeavour. 

In his charming modest)', his unsel- 
fishness, his instinct for truth — which, 
said Darwin to Henslow, “was some- 
thing of the same nature as the instinct 
of virtue”— in his constant and singu- 
larly patient consideration of every 
opinion which differed from his own, 
and in his inventive imagination, 
Wallace is the worthy companion Of 
Darwin. 

But, as we have seen, he has other 
claims to be remembered by posterity. 
He is also a fearless social reformer who 


vigorously lays the axe to the root of 
great evils which flourish in our midst. 

Hs has not been the recluse calmly 
spinning theories from a bewildering 
chaos of observations, and building up 
isolated facts into the unity of a great and 
illuminating conception in the silence and 
solitude of his library, unmindful of the 
great world of sin andsorrow without. 

His latest book, “The Revolt of 
Democracy,” has just been published, 
and for its fearlessness and broad-minded 
principles is likely to rank as one of his 
greatest works.' 

GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


Not only the Tanmatras have Prana 
or energy for their background, but 
there are texts as well which show iliat 
the Rishis regarded them as great 
reservoirs of energy also. These texts 
are founded on certain articles of faith, 
which although constituting the essen- 
talia of almost every great religious 
system of the world, are as yet beyond 
the recognition of modern science. But 
as the 'absurdities of Monday become 
the realities of Tuesday and the creeds 
of Wednesday, science should remember 
that its researches have only a 
provisional value, so that a fact or idea 

1 This article appeared in the Cassell^s 
Magazine, shortly before the death of Wallace, 
on Nov. 7- 
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refusing to be pigeon-holed, or 
grounded on any of its preconceived 
theory, ought not, on that account be 
given up as something unworthy of 
credit or consigned to the region of 
what is called the silliness of pseuduo- 
scientific mysticism. With the discov- 
ery of radium and a number of other 
radio-active substances, have not the 
old conceptions about atoms, elements, 
ether, the undulatory theory of light and 
the law of the conservation of substance 
undergone a thorough and radical 
change ? And if we arc to believe the 
most prominent scientists of the present 
day, even matter has ceased to be a 
final fact for the physicists, and 
materialism has well-nigh become a 
curiosity in the history>of scicntifiic 
thought. But of these, hereafter. 
Tihese facts and argument*- encourage 
us with hope that a time may come 
when a more advanced condition of 
science will thoroughly elucidate these 
ultimate conceptions of theology and 
tell us with its clarion voice as to 
whether they are grounded on some 
basis of reality or are merely shadowy 
phantoms conjured up from airy no- 
thing by the frenzied imagination of a 
poet. Be that as it may, being unable 
to veriy the truth of these ultimate 
conceptions of theology by scientific 
proof of any kind, we can only draw 

fcn 1 


upon the faith of our twentieth-century 
readers, quoting at the same time the 
famous utterances of the Great l^oet of 
England that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy” and of Apostle Paul 
that 'through faith alone we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God. so that things which are seen, 
were not made of things which do 
appear.* Lilvc-wise the Rishis of India say 
that within this visible corporeal body 
of ours there is another and a very 
subtle one called Lini^a-sanra (the 
astral b nly of the theosophisls) habited 
by soul or conciousness per se^ which 
is immortal and eternal by nature and 
that the two together, viz the habitat 
and the habitant, are called ‘Jiva* or 
‘Bhutatm i’ ( ) or Individual soul 

and that as soon as *Jiva or Hhutatma* 
entirely leaves ofiT this external visible 
body of ours, death or dissolution 
commences, as the following texts will 
show : — 

(a) 

’twe® I aff®* I Suvely, there is another 
and a second soul called * Hhutatma ' 
or Individual soul, which being over- 
powered by the results of good and bad 
actions, is liable to good and bad births 
again and again. — Sruti. 

(b) f»I«rCW®-5 4 : *pl I 

I 

By the Word 'Jiva' we are to 
understand a collection consiating of 
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‘Linga-Deha’ or subtle body, habited by 
the individual soul or consciousness, 
which is the reflected image of the 
universal soul permeating them — 
Panchadasi. 

(c) fine® ^ 
fanre® l aff®: ll When this visible 

body of ours is separated from ‘Jiva’ 
it dies ofT, but the ‘ Jiva’ does not die. 
— Sruti. 

(d) ^51*11 

I aff®* I 

O Maghavan, this body of ours is liable 
to death and dissolution and therefore 
mortal, it is the (temporary) habitat of 
soul or consciousness perse which is 
immortal and incorporeal. Sruti. 

As to why ‘Jiva* cannot be detected 
by our dull and defective senses is well 
described in the following text quoted 
from the Mahabharat : — 

I 

4'iirti'.sft*t®»ic® I 

fsi^tajs: i 

®<f1 «ffit?r- 4 ®JTC’r ff a: i 

• *1 ^®c® 'St 441 « 

“ Bhrigu said,” it is true that after the 
consumption of fuel fire is no longer 
visible, but that does not prove that it 
ceases to exist. It mixes with space, 
because there is no longer any visible 
object wherein it can abide and hence 
it cannot be perceived by us. Likewiso^ 
upon renouncing the body, the Jiva 
exists in space, only it cannot be seen 
for its extreme subtility, much more 
than that of fire.** Mahabharat. — 


After evacuating the corporeal, visible 
body called ” Sthula-sarira ” the “Jiva** 
takes flight through the interplanetary 
spaces to various “Lokas** or worlds 
as determined by its deeds and as the 
following text quoted from Mahabharat 
will show, is in its peregrinations' 
accompanied by a number of subtle 
elements constituting its habitat called 
“ Linga-Sarira.” 

C®41^ f4®R 441 f4C®rl 4®«? I 

4«r«®f45: » 44t®t4®^ll 

According to the commentaiy of 
Nilkantha, here “ Bhutatma ” means 
‘•Jiva” or Individual soul, which is 
said to be imperishable and immortal 
by nature, being accompanied, in its 
various peregrinations through the 
interplanetary spaces, by seven attri- 
butes ( ) enumerated by 

Nilkantha . . as consi.sting of ‘ Mahat,* 
‘Ahankara’ and the five ‘ Tanmatras* 
(Vide Nilkantha’s commentary on 
verse 7 of chap. 252 of ^antiparva) In 
fact, these seven attributes are the 
material constituents of the Linga-sarira 
or astral body. From another text of 
the same book as commented on by 
Nilkantha we learn that the material 
substratum of these seven attributes 
are almost identical in nature, being 
the same which underlie the five Tan- 
matras. The text with the commentary 
of Nilkantha is quoted below : — 

ai at® ®c4if4«t: i 
*»,®‘n4f®4'®t® ^tl®)* *fS5rt4®t: II 

^8* >01 cW® » 
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*t« c3ftfaifr«r^t<K '"fr^fct: 

«l 1 ffi: »iwi I «rat?- 

'•‘ttara |f '5 \\ ’ICSJt- 

atwr«. i 

I 

That is to say, mind, intellect and here- 
ditary nature originate from themselves 
and although acquiring certain forms 
or conditions somewhat different from 
their causes, the attributes do not get 
over those attributes- -gantiparva, 
ch. 246. verse 13. Mind is the simc- 
thing as volition and indecision, 
intellect is certain knowledge, while 
‘Swabhava* or characteristic nature is 
heredity. These three are said to be 
born of their own constituent materials 
consisting of rudimentary elements. 
For although primarily derived from 
qualities like ‘Satwa’etc, these, after- 
wards assuming the shapes and forms 
of their effects such as organs of hearing 
etc, do not in any way exceed the 
objects of these organs, such as sound, 
touch, color, taste and smell. The 
rationale being that every special organ 
which is intended to receive some 
particular sensation from an external 
object is really constituted of those 
elemental matters which produce that 
particular sensation ; just as our organ 
of sight which receives from external 
objects the sensation of form and color, 


is really made up of elementary radiant 
matter* Likewise mind,' intellect and 
egoism which receive or are capable of 
receiving all the five kinds of sensations 
must be constituted of those five kinds 
of rudimentary matters which produce 
those sansations. — Nilkuntha in his com- 
mentary called ‘ Bharata-bhavadipa/ 

• (.1) A year or two ago, Professor J. S. 
ManlonaUI, President of the Physiological 
.Section gave a remarkable lecture on ‘'Phe Kye, 
Kar and Mind’ at a meeting of the Hritish 
Association. In the coiir.se of the address the 
learned Professor .said that during the evolution 
associated with natural sclectitni the eye-ball 
was formed by light. It must be so. 'Phe eye 
was as perfect an instrument as could be made 
with a full knowledge of the part played by 
matter and special arrangements of matter 
in reflecting, refracting and absorbing light. 
Long prior to the development of man, who, 
at a later date*, acquired sufficient knowledge of 
these properties to aid him In the formation of 
criule lenses, there was to be found upon the 
general surface of the animal w^orld lenses of 
very great jicrfeclion, in fact, complete cameras. 
Had the first optician then known what was 
in him he would have been saved infinite pains 
or had he known even the lens-system formed 
on the leaves of plants. .Surely there was no 
escape from the statement that cither some 
external agency cognisant of light or light 
itself had formed and developed to such a 
state of perfection this purely optical mechanism 
and that natural s(dection could have done no 
more than assist in the process.” (cf. 

«f:i 

iftft'if* I ivprcitnfw, t ). Thus »vc find that 
the I^amarckian theory of the origin of the senses 
comes once more to the front. 

Oi) “cwwtw'i WWMW 
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What is *Mahat’ in the macrocosm is 
the same thing called “ Buddhi ” or 
intellect in the microcosm* likewise 
‘Ahankara’ of the macrocosm is the 
same as ‘abhiman’ or egoism*, being 
but functional conditions of the mind, 
the three are collectively known as the 
mind* But mind, as we have seen from 
the text quoted before, is a material 
thing* compi/sed of five kinds of 

I Vide Mahabharat, Cantiparva, chap. 302, 
verses 15-21 ; also Aswamcdh-parva, chap 40. 

3 (a) ^t»: afi: all ’artu 

0(4 I affv; I 

(b) I 

an faf»c» »n waRi n aa: b 

aat«1aaf>i i 

(c) a#<faa« RiaT»i4#i«»aitaaaiaaFjf%a\i 

aiW4 aaninanmr»ata f^^ifnatnwta vrsa 
<wa ajafirtw atat^fwaBarmf-awaifw 1 

, j <atfaar»naja»iW4:B 
atatifiaaftaMit a«aaatmin i 
atain Pi'TOii -aaat Pan 4 (<i i 

4(a) ^af«tat cJiai iw a; aPirti 

anaa Ijitat »af« cal aaiaaartw caiafifciiata: t 

an%: i| 

(b) wat fa c>flai aa; 1 ?»r«: y 

(c) wawmwafwtacatfaaiatara’ti aatani«\i 

(d) Wilh the exception of the Purusha (con- 
sciousness all of these (/.<*. the 24 principles 
of the Sankhyists) are material, but the mind 
is of much finer material than the external 
instruments. That material of which the mind 
is composed ifoes also to form the subtle matter 
called the Tanmatra’s— Swami Vivekananda in 
Raja-Yoga. (Vide also Patanjal-Darsan, Ch. 
IV. Sutras 18-19). 

(e) It is said that of the five subtle elements 
composing the mind, Ghanda-Tanmatra or 


elemental matters, therefore the seven 
subtle elements of the text quoted 
before which constitute the ‘ Linga- 
sarira ’ are really resolvable into mind 
and the five Tanmatras, but as mind 
itself is constituted of the five Tan- 
matras or subtle elements, hence the 
' Linga-sarira ’ of the individual soul 
practically consists of the five Tan- 
matras or subtle elements and therefore 
material by nature. This is what is 
meant by the following text once quoted 
before : — 

«tf«: I ffe: 


smell- inchoate is psychologically represented by 
patience (jfi 55 ),Rasa-Tanmatra by love or attach- 
ment ( CTr aft Rupa-Tanmatra or colour-., 
inchoate by anger and malice ( C#t a 'a Caa ), . 
Sparsa Tanmatra or Touch-inchoate by fear and 
fainting ( va 'O catf )» while Sabda-Tanmatra or 
Sound-inchoate underlies the mental phases 
known as thought and gravity ( ^ ) I 

From the texts cited, it follows as a corollary 
that any variation in the elements constituting 
the mind must also lead to a variation of the 
nature of mind. Hut as every sensible material 
object, as the Rishis say’ is also • ultimately 
constituted of five subtle elernents or Tanmatras 
combined in various proportions, any prepond- 
erance of one or more of these elements in 
food which according to the sruti-texts quoted 
above, contributes to the formation, growth 
^and upkeep of the human mind, must also 
cause a corresponding preponderance of one 
or more of these elements in its nature and 
constitution, hence Sruti says 

JFf I ff»; I Vide 

also Gita Ch. XVII. 
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That is to say, the individual soul in 
its varied peregrinations from birth 
till final salvation is accompanied by 
the five Tanmatras or subtle elements. 
— Smriti. 

That the Tanmatras or their material 
constituents do also form the substan- 
tial basis of Buddhi or intellect, 
ahankara Qx and mind, is also 

corroborated by the following text : — 

(>) r<5n 1 

As a painting or delineation cannot 
remain without a recipient, as shadows 
cannot exist unless there be some 
material objects such as trees etc., so 
intellect, egoism and mind require a 
basis of the five Tanmatras, for, without 
such a basis or recipient their existence 
becomes impossible — Sankhya-karika. 

It will be seen that in the original 
text, no mention is made of the Tan- 
matras or of intellect, egoism and mind. 
But as will be seen from the texts cited 
before, the word * avisheshas ( ) 
of the texts refers to the five Tan- 
matras ; while from Vachaspati Misra's 
commentary on the same and on karika 
2 Cth of the same book we learn that the 
word (Lingam) of the text can 

mean none otljer than intellect, egoism 
and mind (Vide Vachaspati Misra’s 
commentary on ‘ karika* 41 of Sankhya- 

iS) 'Stf«*ccW| 

cffi 


ifnf« I f e 

That‘Jiva‘ at the time of its sepera- 
tion from its gross habitat the animal 
body and till it incarnates another gross 
form, is accompanied by the five subtle 
elements, is clearly expained in that 
part of the Srutis which deals with the 
interrogatories of Swetaketu { ) 

and their answers by Pravahan (UT^Tfl), 
king of the Panchalas (vide Chhando- 
gyopanishad, Ch. V. Pts. iii-x ; also 
Vrihadaranyaka, Ch. VI. Brah. ii). 

Having thus briefly discussed the 
nature and constituents of the * Linga- 
Sarira — the subtle habitat of the 
individual soul we will quote other texts 
showing that after death it is through 
the energy of the mind that the 
individual .soul ascends to the higher 
regions in its peregrinations through 
the interplanetary spaces. 

apmc® *i«r*rr« cftfi 

That i.s to say the 
*jiva* or individual soul after separation 
from its gross, corporeal habitat ascends 
upwards following the track of the 
rays emanating from thj sun. The 
soul of a learned man who knows 
Brahma from personal experience and 
dies contemplating Him, with His 
representative word ‘Om* upon his 
lips is carried to the sun by the force 
or energy of the mind, which sup is, 
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as it were,, the entrance-door of the 
learned to salvation, being closed for 
the ignorant — Chhandogyopanishad. In 
commenting on the text quoted above 
Baladeva Vidyabhusan says : — if 

’ftSTtWC’!*! I 

Hence according to H iladeva also so 
long as the energy locked up in the 
mind lasts so long will there be ascension 
of the soul of the learned man. • 

* The similarity of the ascension of Lord 
Christ as described in the New Testament (Vide 
Mark XVI. 19 ; Luke XXIV ; and Acts I. i-ii) 
with that of the ‘Vidwdn’ as described 

in the Sruti-text cited, is sure to strike even the 
most casual reader of the Bible. It must 
however be said that the similarity is only 
restricted to the act of ascension only, a? the 
Bible offers no explanation of the manner of 
ascension, nor as to whether the ascension took 
place in the same prporeal body which Christ 
had before death or in some other form. From 
the account of resurrection and ascension as 
jjiven in St. John XX, it appears that Lord 
Christ ascended to heavenly habitat of the 
almighty Father immediately after death and 
that his re-appearance to his disciples was after 
the first ascension. This accords with the theory 
of resurrection enunciated by Swedenborg, who 
holds that every body is possessed of two 
bodies, a natural and a spiritual one, the latter 
within the former, and that at death the natural 
body is laid aside and the spiritual body rises 
at once from the death of the natural ; resurrec- 
tion thus taking place for every one immediately 
upon and simultaneously with death. The fact 
that Lord Christ before his first ascension 
forbids Mary Magdalene to touch his body 


In the case of the ignorant also, who 
are born again and again into this and 
the other worlds, the a.scension or 
descen.sion is caused by the energy of 
the mind which is a constituent of 
the astral body of the Individual soul. 
The following text may be cited in 
corroboration of the statement : — 

I ^rti- 

I. I 

C9^ %iri V) 


saying that He was not yet ascended to the 
Heavenly Father (St. John XX. 17) as well as 
his Transfiguration on a solitary mountain, 
sometime before his departure for Jerusalem, 
lend some colour to the theory of Swedenborg 
that the first ascension of Lord Christ after 
death took place in a body different from his 
natural body. Lord Buddha also is said to have 
been transfigured immediately before Makapari- 
///Ww/ or final Beatitude. Transfiguration may 
be taken as symbolical of the mortality of the 
corporeal body and of the immortality of the 
spiritual one. Be that as it may, neither the 
Biblical nor the Buddhistic Scriptures give so 
rationalistic an explanation of .the cause, nature 
and manner of ascension after death as the 
^'Srutis and the Smritis of ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. 

t 'I'he thermal part of the animal part of the 
animal body is said to accompany the ‘Linga- 
ra’ of the ‘Jiva’ as potential energy (vide 
vedanta-Darsan ch. IV. Sec. ii. Sutra II, 
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<4^ ( •rt’ft: ) 4fi5B: ( «i9 

^ ft's? 4 'BC’tf'gt:) 

jjn) 

^?rTf« (^i*r'fTt«f 55Tfi 

t'5J'6 ) 1 ^tti: C'swni 
Sum) *15[ 

(C'8t'BJ,1 «ftC95») 

C"lt^< ?f40 (»t^? 

I I 

It will be seen that in the original 
text cited from ‘Prasnopanished,’ the 
individual souls of the ignorant 
as well, are conducted to their destined 
places by mind in conjunction with 
Prana. The rationale of this is to be 
found fully explained in Sutra 3, ch. III. 
sec i of the ‘ Vedanta- Darsan’ as 
commented on by Haladeva Vidya- 
bhusan in his Govinda-J^hasya. The 
sutra referred to being 
'rile sum and substance of the commen- 
tary is that as in living liuman body 
the relation of ‘Prana’ with the ‘l^hutas’ 
or elementary matter is like tliat of a 
recept with its receptacle 
the ‘Prana’ being the recept or the 
thing to be received and the ‘Bhutas’ 
or elementary matter, the receptacle or 
the thing to receive ; hence when the 
Srutis say that 'Jiva' or individual soul 

I. (a) «t 1 t ^ WK WJtW 

i H 

(b) <4»t: 

^tci nUi a»f«; • 


after separation from tlie corporeal body 
is accompanied by ‘Prana’ in its peregri- 
nations through the interplanetary 
spaces® arc we nf)t to understand that 
the ‘Bhutas’ do follow as well? Por 
whenever there is a thing to be received 
there must also be a receptacle to hold 
it.** As a matter of fact, from the 
texts quoted before, it will appear, that 
it is the fixed opinion of the sage 
philt)sophers of India that in the 
evolved universe ‘Prana’ or energy per se 
is indissolubly connected with matter 
per sc and that their affinity for each 
other is so great that it cannot be 
destroyed by any means what.socver.* 
The ‘Bhutas’ that serve as the receptacle 
of the ‘Prana’ which guides the indivi- 
dual soul in its peregrinations after 
death are, of course the material 
constituents of the mind, that is to .say, 
the ranmatras. 

G. C. Mukkkjkk, 


2. cf f tRi:ainrw?|irtum¥— 

wt: r I “n 

3. ft WTI t wnift ft^i 1 

Pfficv w I 

I 

4. (a) ft enfti w tR 5 1 B?fe: 1 

(b) mw I 

(c) vw w nm 1 

-ijfw: I 
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TEE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN INDIAN COLLEGES. 


India has been pre-eminently the 
land of philosophers. The philosophical 
culture in India has not been confined 
to the Brahmans and Ksatrivas ; it has 
filtered downwards and permeated the 
whole society. Thus, the ordinary 
Hindu has learned to look upon Reality 
from the Cosmic point of view. This 
is partly the explanation of his marvell- 
ous gentleness, kindness and power of 
endurance. In these circumstances, it 
is reasonable to expect that modern 
Indians would excel in philosophy. 
Our expectations are not belied as 
far as thinkers are concerned. Bengal 
alone has to her credit Bhudeva Mukho- 
padhyaya, Bankimchandra Chattopa- 
dhyaya, Swami Vivekananda, Rabindra 
Nath Thakur and a host of others, not 
to mention those of an earlier genera- 
tion, such as Raja Rammohan Ray. I 
am, however, not concerned here with 
geniuses or philosophers, I want to call 
attention to the fact that the Indian 
Universities have not yet turned out 
very many acute or brilliant philosophi- 
cal writers. As a proof of this, it might 
be mentioned that almost all logipl 
and philosophical text-books in use in 
our colleges are from the pens of 
European and American writers, and 
the philosophical journals of Britain 
and America are remarkably free from 


Indian contributions. To a very great 
extent, this is due to the fact that these 
are in a foreign tongue. Nevertheless 
it cannot be denied that the literary 
output of the Indian professors of Philo- 
sophy has not been at all commensurate, 
with what might be expected from the 
modern representatives of Vachaspati 
Misra and Raghunath Siromani, Gada 
dhar and Jagadish. It is the aim of 
this article to analyse the situation and 
show that the atmosphere of philoso- 
phical studies in India is such as could 
not but lead to such deplorable results. 
The need of .such an enquiry will appear 
all the more pressing when it is remem- 
bered tnat the Europeans who teach 
philosophy in our Colleges have not 
been less inactive than their Indian 
colleagues in the literary field. There 
must be something wrong in the system. 

While writing this, I have not bien 
oblivious of the fact that as a 
consequence of the recent intellectual 
awakening in the country, which has 
synchronised with and is partly due to 
the rejuvenation of the Universities, a 
number of Indian professors have 
brought out their philosophical studies 
and some others have written text-books 
for University Students. Mr. Mohit 
Chandra Sen’s Elements of Moral 
Philosophy (Joh.i Murray), Mr. Radha 
Krishnan's Essentials of Psychology 
(Oxford University Press), Mr. A. C. 
Mitra’s Elements of Morals and Logic, 
Mr. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya’s 
Studies in Vedantism, Afr. ff. Haidar’s 
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Hegelianism and Human l^ersonality 
besides the well-known writings of 
Professor B. N. Seal deserve mention in 
this connection. Work has begun, but 
unless the syllabus, tlie methods of 
teaching and study are thoroughly over- 
hauled, no great improvement may be 
expected. It is with a spirit of practical 
usefulness that the article has been 
written and my labours would be amply 
rewarded if my learned colleagues 
publish their views on the matter and 
thus help to create a [)ublic opinion 
which may eventually remove the 
causes of complaint. 

The courses of study are not laid, 
down, nor the text-books prescribed 
with a reasonable amount of care and 
forethought. In the Punjab University 
for example, the philosophical authori- 
ties seem unable to make up their 
minds ; they are introducing funda- 
mental changes in the courses of study 
every year. For example, a shilling 
Psychology and almost as tiny a Logic 
(Stock) were prescribed for the Inter- 
mediate Examination. Next year 
StoeV. was replaced by Minto ! Ihen 
the year after, Psychology was altogether 
swept away. All this after the Intro- 
duction of the New Regulati(jns to the 
University j In the B. A. Course (in 
the Punjab), _they have introduced a 
syllabus which is unduly difficult and 
comprehensive. Many professors are 
feeling that it won^t do. The changes 
in the text-books, in the B. A. Course 
also, have been quite inexplicable. One 


year such a simple book as Knight’s 
Aspects of riieism is prescribed, the 
next \ ear it is replaced by the abstruse 
and withal verbose book, Introduction 
t(i the Philosophy of Religion by 
Principal Caird. Then to crown all, 
when Caird had been studied for full 
one year it was suddenly notified that 
Knight might again take its place 
optionally. I would say nothing about 
the impropriety of compelling young 
Indians to rc.ad sir.h a book as Caird’s, 
where there is so much that may reason- 
ably offend the Hindu and tlic Moslem 
alike. That is a different tiuestion. I 
here want only to imint out that Caird’s 
book is extremely difficult and should 
not have been |)rescribed as an alterna- 
tive lext-b(jok with Knight’s Aspects 
of Theism. 

In Calcutta, Mintt/s Logic has been 
recommended for intending students of 
Logic in the Intermediate classes, for 
purposes of preliminary study before 
joining the regular class. Some years 
ago 1 wrote to the Registrar of the 
(Calcutta University that Minto’s Logic 
was too difficult for such purposes and 
that it might very properly be recom- 
menderl as a text book along with those 
of Stuart Mill, Alexander B.iin and 
I’rakash Chandra .Sirnha. I am fully 
aware that Minto’s Introductions are 
quite masteily and that his book shall 
not die soon. Nevertheless it is a fact 
that Minto cannot be explained to 
boys, far less be understood by them 
independently, until they are tolerably 
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familiar with the principles of logic and 
with its history. Minto in fact presuppo- 
ses Whately and Mill. It might be 
supposed that by recommending Minto 
for preliminary study, the philosophical 
Board has merely shown itself in a 
ludicrous light, and that it has not done 
any positive mischief. But this is not so; 
such a difficult preliminary course 
serves to scare away many deserving 
students from the study of logic 
altogether. 

The syllabus in Logic for the Inter- 
mediate Examination of the Calcutta 
University encourages cram. For 
example, the young boys are expected 
to know the relation of Logic “to 
Metaphysics and Psychology,** which 
two subjects they will study for the first 
time two years hence provided they take 
up philosophy for the B.A. examination ! 
Though the syllabus be thus unreason- 
able,^ the papersetters may be exp)ected 
to know better. But alas 1 that is a 
vain hope. The following question was 
actually asked in the Intermediate 
examination of 1912. 

“ Explain the relation of logic to 
Metaphysics and Psychology.*’ Is it 
possible to answer such a question 
without a tolerable familiarity with 
Psychology and Metaph)'sics ? Does it 
help a beginner very much in his 
philosophical studies if he commit to 
memory a definition of Metaphysics and 
a comparison of it with Logic ? This 
is discouraging students to think for 
themselves. Our object is to teach the 


students to philosophise and not to 
stuff them with the opinions of philoso- 
phers which they cannot comprehend. 

The whole system of teaching in 
Ethics, Theology and the Sociological 
sciences in India is abstract and lifeless. 
The textbooks are written European 
scholars and presumably for European 
students. The Indian problems and the 
Indian solution of universal problems 
are not so much as mentioned in these 
boojes. The professors also are not known 
to supplement these books with notes 
relating to Indian subjects. They lack 
the motif to do so. The University 
questions are of a stereotyped character 
and there is no encouragement to class 
work in connection with Indian Ethics, 
Theology and sociology. The Board 
of studies in Philosophy should realise 
its responsibility in this matter and 
should make the syllabus wide enough 
to include Indian topics, even in its 
Intermediate and B. A. Courses. 

It has been said above that the 
professors do not supplement the 
textbooks by notes. Instead, many are 
said to dictate mere summaries of text- 
books. These summaries are supposed 
to be very helpful in passing the 
University Examinations and are 
consequently very popular amongst a 
certain class of students. They seem 
to have taken in right earnest the advice 
of Mephistopheles, who assuming the 
guise of the celebrated teacher. Dr Faust, 
advises the student as follows (Faust, 
Part I, scene IV) .•-r- 
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“ Attend five lectures every day ; 
be in the class with the rinjrin*r of the 
bell ; prepare beforehand, and study 
every single paragraph well, so that you 
may see that the teacher docs not go 
beyond the book. Busy yourself in 
taking down notes, as if the\' were 
dictated by the Holy (ihost himself”. 

Many a teacher, of old, is not 
satisfied unless the scholars work five 
hours at College every day ; and many 
a student objects to his teacher going 
an inch beyond the syllabus ! How 
often is the teacher besieged with the 
enquiry made even by 1st and 3rd \ ear 
students, how such and such a thing 
will be of use in the E.xamination j 
The only good thing in this advice 
“ Have yourself well-prepared before- 
hand ”, is neglected by the vast majority 
of our students. They never prepare 
‘anything beforehand. The professor 
dictates summaries, the student goes 
home and reads them, or perhaps leaves 
them to be read in future, for, as in 
Faust again, it is very well-known that 
What we possess in black and white, 
We can in peace and comfort bear 

away 

home and study at leisure. 

Thus one result of the system of 
dictating summaries is that the students 
thereby are encouraged to neglect 
today's work and leave it for the 
morrow. 

In these circumst?,nces, it is not at 
all strange — nay this is the verything 
to be expected— that our students of 


Philosophy gradually lose their power 
of thinking and learn to depend on 
words alone. They learn to talk about 
Kant and Hegel, Bergson and Kncken, 
but they do not learn to think. And all 
this, not for their own fault, for they are 
generally intelligent and willing to learn, 
but for the sy stem ueder the which they 
work. 

One word more about a few remedies 
that suggest themselves. Dictation of 
Notes for the purpose of helping the 
students to c.xccl in the University 
P.xamination should be discontinued. 
Class notes should not take the place 
of textbooks. Merc summaries of 
textbooks are an insult to the 
intelligence of the students to whom 
they addressed. The students should 
make their own summaries of textbooks 
and of selected portions of extra books. 
These summaries should be regularly 
corrected by the professor. The selection 
of chapters and pages for parallel reading 
is one of the most difficult and fruitful 
works which a professor has to do. It 
imjdics not only that the professor should 
be widely read, but also that he should 
be continually engaged in reading. It 
requires demands above all a sympathetic 
imagination and a rare capacity to 
place one’s self in the position of the 
learner. The parallel readings suggested 
in ordinary books, such as g. in 
Marvin's Introduction to .systematic 
Philosophy are practlcaly useless. They 
arc too lengthy and too difficult for the 
beginner. The Professor ought to be 
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able to select passages that would be 
intelligible and interesting. That is 
the first necessity. 

One hour at least should be set apart 
per week for translation from the English 
philosophical classics into the vernacular 
of the students. This is a most useful 
work. It is the surest way of compell- 
ing the students to understand and 
sympathise with their subjects. In 
the Intermediate Examination Logic 
carries 200 marks and in the B. A. 
Examination philosophy carries 300 
marks in the Calcutta University. 
Twenty percent of these marks might 
usefully be allotted for translation of 
unseen philosophical passages into the 
Vernacular of the candidate. Such 
an examination may be practically 
somewhat difficult in the Calcutta 
Universit)’ with its large number of 
Vernaculars, but in homogeneous Dacca 
and Rangoon it should present no 
difficulty. 

All candidates for the M. A. degree 
in philosophy should be required to 
learn either Sanskrit (.Arabic, or l^crsian) 
or German. It is regrettable that most 
of our M. A. ’s in philosophy cannot 
read the Vedanta or the Samkhya in 
the original and have to depend upon 
Maxmuller, Thibaut and Deussen for 
for what little they know about these 
Any entirely novel system of Philo- 
sophy could not flourish in India. The 
authorities should realise that ''Truth 
is an old thing,” so far as philosophy 
is concerned. Unless the old philoso- 


phical thoughts of the country are 
assimilated and reinterpreted, there 
would be no development of philoso- 
phical thought in the country. Even 
in Europe, the philosophers are 
.continually re-interpretting Plato and 
Aristotle, Spinoza and Hegel. The 
Vedanta and the Samkhya must be 
re-interpretted. We must try to feel 
the pulse of the old philosophers. This 
is not possible unless the students of 
philosophy are compelled to study 
Sanskrit philosophy in the original. 

Indian professors should write books 
covering the syllabuses, and settingforth 
the Indian thought. Until this is done 
philosophical teaching in this country 
cannot be really improved. 

Vanamali Chakravarti. 


CHANGE. 


The new conception of matter 
brought about by the discovery of the 
radio-active elements revolutionized 
the theories of the nineteenth century 
and left the ordinary man disinclined 
to be surprised at anything. Those 
who are still young were brought up 
, to believe that the atom was, as its 
names implies, an indivisible unit ; 
whatever else might change, the atom 
could not ; the atoms of which elements 
were composed had existed from the 
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beginninnr of all things. The radio- 
active elements, of which radium is 
by far the most famous (the more 
important of the others being actinium, 
thorium, and uranium), showed that 
the atom was, after all, capable of 
disintegration. The new theory’ which 
made the dawn of the twentieth century 
renowned in the history of scienci*. 
was that within the atom is a great 
aggregation of smaller bodies described 
as electrons (or corpuscles, as Sir Joseph 
Thomson calls them), each of them 
being in proportion to the atom rather 
as a pea is to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Rcadium, although it is continually 
giving off energy, has an enormously 
long life, and uranium a much longer 
one still, but as far as the investiga- 
tions of the radio-active elements 
went, the new theory of matter demons- 
trated only va process of disintegration. 
The particles of electrical (MK'igy — 
the corpuscles or electrons - separated 
themselves from the warring mass and 
flew off, to disappear — some later and 
some sooner, but all to disap[)ear. All 
this was a revolutionary discovery, 
because it showed that there was no 
immutable thing in Nature. It was 
supposed by our fathers that though 
we lived in a universe which was 
slowly exhausting its energy, the atoms 
themselves would remain as the 
smallest material thing. Now it was 
demonstrated that even atoms could 
split asunder into smaller component 
parts, 


Hilt was the converse of this true ? 
Was there any warrant for supposing 
that separate corpuscles could come 
together and create or re-create an 
element ? Such a thing had never 
been seen by man. yet after the radio- 
active discoveries the <iemonstration 
ol the converse was the obvious path 
of fresii ini|uiry. Science applied 
itself tt) assist at the birth of an atom. 
A mcMiiorable statement made a few 
months ago asserted that three men of 
science. Sir William Ramsay, Professor 
Norman ('ollie. anal Mr. M. Patterson, 
had done this thing, and done it 
independently. There arc critics of 
the experiments, some of them very 
eminent men, who think that a mistake 
has been made, liut let us assume 
that there was no mistake, and that 
an element was actually built up out 
of electrical energ\\ If that was not 
what happened, one element was 
transmuted into another. Sir William 
Ramsay has described the ex|)eri merits 
in simple language in an explanation 
published in the Daily Mail. He said 
that he was given some used X-ray bulbs 
by a friend, and he suspected that they 
might contain something composed by 
the electrical energy which had been 
passed through them. He found that in 
fact they contained the g.'is helium, and 
its existence could not be explained 
except on the supposition that it had 
been composed in some such way as 
he had suspected. 

"Professor Collie was simultaneously 
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experimenting with home-made X-ray 
bulbs, in which the cathode rays were 
employed as a source of energy. Mr. 
Patterson pursued similar investigations 
without knowing of Dr. Collie’s work. 
Dr. Collie was very sceptical at first, 
but ultimately they both came to the 
conclusion that if cathode rays arc 
passed through pure hydrogen gas in 
a certain manner there is present in the 
hydrogen tube considerable quantities 
of neon, one of the rarer elements of 
the atmosphere, and by some change 
of conditions the element helium is 
substituted for neon.” 

Sir Wiliam Ramsay went on to 
say 

“In as much as there is certainly no 
helium or neon in the bulbs, and as the 
possibility of their entrance from the 
outside air, which contains them, was 
excluded by carefully devised experi- 
ments, the only conclusion which can be 
drawn is that these elements are the 
product of some action goi ng on in the 
bulb: (i) Either the transmutation ol 
of the aluminium cathode, or of one of 
the numerous elements present in the 
glass, into neon and helium (2) or tint 
hydrogen is thus converted into both of 
these gases : (3) or that the electricity 
itself, in the form of electrons (particl'^^s 
of electricity, gives rise to the birth of 
these elements. In short, either the 
transmutation of one element into 
another, or the creation of an element 
from electricity. This points the way 
for a change of one form of matter ; 


supposed to be incapable of it, into 
another.” 

If there is no mistake in these conclu- 
sions an entirely new field of discovery is 
opened up. Previously the investigations 
were conducted with the help of radium ; 
now anyone with a battery and coil can 
try the experiments for himself. 

Are we then on the verge of proof 
that the visible universe is not a finite 
thing which eventually, when all the 
energy has been given off, will — to 
borrow a phrase from Dr. Saleeby in the 
Daily Chronicle — run down like a clock ? 
Is it possible that when atoms are 
disintegrated a new birth takes place, 
that new energy is created perhaps even 
more energetic than the original 
energy? Is there, indeed, any such 
thing as matter? If an atom is only 
the creation of energy and it can 
disintegrate and thereby produce fresh 
energy, it would seem that energy and 
matter are indistinguishable. It may 
be said that physicists have talked so 
much about energy that they have made 
it out to be more than it is ; that it is 
only an abstraction employed in the 
argument necessary to explain pheno- 
mena. It does fit in with the known facts 
and does explain them, but, it may be 
said, matter remains matter in spite of 
all the variations to which it is subject. It 
.is useless to try to answer the question 
when so much investigation has yet to 
be done, but we found ourselves reading 
with a shock of sympathy these words 
of Dr. Saleeby ; 
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“It is the very Nemesis of materi- 
alism to discover that the solid atoms 
on which it built are not material at all. 
If there be no such thing as matter, 
materialism would appear to be only the 
latest of many superstitions. That 
which we call energy is seen to be the 
ultimate reality of the f)hysical universe, 
a reality which takes many forms, inclu- 
ding those which we call the atoms of 
the elements. And what, then, is 
energy? the puzzled philosopher may 
ask ; and I know no better answer than 
has been left us by i'll I the honest and 
profound thinkers of the past — that 
they only know what energy docs, not 
what it is, but that it makes manifest 
the Universal Heing.” 

It is in fact “ the all-creating word ’ — 
that which sets in motion. 

The recent experiments pay an 
unpremeditated tribute to the greatness 
of human thought. Minute experiments 
are the sole evidence which can be 
accepted as good in the courts of the 
physicists. But human thought in its 
moments of inspiration flies gloriously 
in advance of the laggard foot of inves- 
tigation ; with a divine swiftness it frees 
itself from all the limitations of its own 
time, and with the piercing quality of 
birds’ sight it looks far beyond every- 
thing visible to the human eye Ages 
before anything of the kind was proved 
or could be proved, Heraclitus uttered 
his famous dictum on the mutability of 
all material things— ‘everything 

flows or changes.’ Anaxagoras, with 


his theory of minute constituents and 
mechanical process 'in the production 
of order, heralded the atomic theory 
five hundred years before Christ. And 
more wonderful than any ancient 
thinker on this subject w.as Kpicurus, 
who three hundred years before Christ 
boldly stated a definite atomic theory. 
The atoms, he said, moving at an 
unimaginable velocity, give birth to 
worlds, and in their turn the.se worlds 
dissolve and give birth to other world.s. 
He supposed that the atoms were them- 
selves inriivisible and remained. But 
what a marvellously prophetic vision 
was this theory of reconstruction out 
of what Lord Kelvin in the nineteenth 
century was still calling “degradation !” 
All is, indeed, change. As Tennyson, 
remembering Heraclitus, wrote in verses 
which were never republished, but were 
(juoted by a correspondent in the 
Sfiectator lately 

“ All thoughts, all creeds, all dreams 

are true. 

All visions wild and strange ; 

Man is the measure of all truth 
Unto himself. All truth is change: 

All men do walk in sleep, and all 
Have faith in that they dream : 

For all things are as the)' seem to all. 
And all things flow like a stream. 

There is no rest, no calm, no pause. 
Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade. 

Nor essence nor eternal laws : 

For nothing is, but all is made. 

But if I dream that all these are, 

They are to me for that I dream \ 
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For all things are as they seem to all, “ . . . Change is the nursery 

And all things flow like a stream." Of music, joy, life, and eternity." 

Less mystically, but not less appositely, 

Donne said of change : — 
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®T«1 ati»i faf^sii Sa) >*>« f: ate® >««% 
f* aaja^ aacaa a'ata i en aaca sia ata 
cawta atiaa <0fait»a «*taa aaati i afa af^aa 
cat^a ’i®T^a aaj®iw ^tfa^i.® a*ai a«ai 
■latafta «aa ®ttat ®ta-®ac«i fa*if®® a’a i 
c®afa ata afafn«aa afa®iaFafaai »*•<—» 
fi at! afawt® aaa ®caa i at? ata iStata 


^?Hfa *ir«® alatrawai 4a®taata 
Btaata c®ata ata faijata itfai® faataaa 
®tat*a ®f<atfawa 4ar*l-®a-'*iata c®ta«w 
,Sffe9tfa® a®j*t»t «aa ®ai aia’ai i ^flta®*- 
caa ca aata aacwtai '?taaa ®faai fawa 
afaai ^aata ®«i attt®ta ca aataataata 
caata ata t®ca ataiaiaa afaatfaiaa f®ai 
ca faaca fa'ja awa, ®ita af? tiaraaa 
afaai® ati®a ®tai atw« ^tatai ca ®aa 
®ai ai»ia atai fawa ca faaw awa ®faaia 
fa cata atai «(t«f -asoia laivfata 

at^iaa^fia afa® 5fa ata caata atcaa ata 
ata-aw aaai faa na at?la atai •latataaain 
atiafa® atatca afaatt ^tattaa faata, 
taiaacacaia >r®tifaa a®)t fafa® att— atai 
«tttf ®tai «tata aa--aata at:? i 4 fataa^c® 
tat® 4taia ca caata^a «tiaa aff’fai aai 
ate® at®ai faatraa, 4 *a «iata® *ataai 
a®) afaai a»aa afai® atraal,®taa caata’ta aitia 
caata ata cat'll iii®tafa caa ®tta at5l fa-tfa 
afac® ^ta« araatfacaa, ta®caj ®tata ca 
ataai *)< aa aft, ®^%® tJa atfa, *ffaai-a<?^v 
ai?1a ^®tia ca atfa^a iPla-if® aaa 
afai®(i I ®t?tfaatf?ai ai fl^at «tatcaa 
aflffsi ® aa*® ataataf 4at «Sf affiat ^fatcaa 
*iaii ifftaai ^aa 'afaaa afaai atataiSt 
faafti afaai *ta?ta ataa, 6ta aia caafa ata® 
^tacaa caa ati® flv^at ^faat^l fiiaa} 
tfatai c^atava c®ia faat ata ®iaa att, aca 
afSt raafti atcafaa, ®®4a tf? ata caata ata 
®if® fa^ata ifftaa fa^a 4at c®aiaijcaa 
flfa®i ate® atijata atvaa |fta -atfai atata 
a“lH' ®a*«iata afaai aca ®fa i 

fa®ta f®taa#la atail «f® a®j ftft® 
*atw aftai ata aa i 4t fataaft ati®l 
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«r¥H firs fll *it8«i ftstfff I >«lf*t ffvff Htssr* 4 flis 

^swji ftf •ttfiff cf*?Tf ?t> Itf ftc« 4tf^i(*tfirsi fliw afi nnwi 

ftn-*titwc*i flftif, stf’ilf Itf ffttn «»sitlcscf i 

sTf csTff 9tt»« ftf, tft 9irt»t cn4 fit® 4l ifftf? 4n>s ffffi wt« 

iJlff Cff ^fff® “Jiffill *tf9l»ll ^Wlff *H.fS ’tiff 4f fstfflf ®«*t 

ftf ft^ I ®f1 ffff®, f®4f 4| flw *tTft® I 4fif *t^Jf ftf91 4f4 CfW iflf 

ftcfft ^Iftf ftwiffl fT9l fil fat« f f ffi® »itfii ftl ftft? ’itfiw 

firsts cf fftgfi’t itftff ’Kfn’ti fftst Iftf <*t?® If®ft*i ftfi?® f^i® *iTn i cf 
®tlf £ft»l ’Iff 4 sjfiH? *tt«f1 fffTff»l ®tfT? *rtj® ft TStfl fflwff Cf ftftffflf 

«f® Ifsfft ft® ftf*l, Cf f»^ ftff f fff*tf fift fifll fffl® fllf I ®f •!•%« 

f®tff€j f\iff ^wf ftfl 4tfi® ’t®it?ffi<s,ft cf^flits's^'e cftff® ftifff atiflfiff ftfl 
fifvf ’ifif ftff 4tffiTrf ft ®ff stiff I 4l ffftf ffiii® cftf 4 ^filSli® aintff f®ifi 
ff? ^f«f ftf^i “®H^ Sitff f cfff” ftf ® ^si’fti® f<t'^ cffftffiff fifif a cif ffif 
Cf fCT Cftff® ff fft fffiftf ^tif, tfi fire Ptfff® flatfff a fffti «itfftf ff i f ff 

«t5^ff ffift fff ff<tfa ffiff ^faf) •rst’fla naf<B^ ft® flisl ®ta®^f ®w‘t-f«tiaia 
cfffi® •ttli®ff, 4ff ®tftfa ^tiftafi ®faf i wff® ftaf f® ffiff®® fa, ft®4f f wtfrtt- 
V ftffiff ff^f it®a rfftf®, 5^f ff®*i f^Clf >a®a fjf^® cftfaiiH autff f®tai 

ffi®a <*tff fw ffi, ff'Jta fi® w, flf ffi®a "tsflta ff laa a ftai atf 

4tff fi® fff, ff^ fi® aat^ ft*i1i ^ff ®fai® Mfa fii r®iaf®t i®)trfa fttwiaai 
•iiftf a, fftifii cf't^f, ®fffa aftatf, ®4ifi"r ftai ®tftifa ■fl^f® fli®c® ca cfiftfF ff- 
fiwHa^® ffatf, ff^ia H -atif fa®^i tsfaift^ atfftwa #lW®ta fiat tfi '«t® 
a^ifl® 4i®ta fa^0a vtiltv a<ft®aia\ f®ata f®tafil caat, fia ftfaif fa^flia 
Iff fafaajsf , tiW 4a> at®if a f iwta ft®f ®« i art® af ^itata cf aifat ca ff ftftflif 

ft®iff fffft® *l®fi*it*tfa f®Taftf, ■t®ff ffia ®tft®f?® f lai a'ffil faisf’icaa ^rtfs |f®ftf 
f®®t®f® fff® fsifti® ft®ftf«ai tafai, f’ft- ftffif a statf ®«ata flat ff?stif ®aR*i 4 
fa®^la ff-ffia ®v-iff cft®aia ®a ®fi[i®if i ai®if a ^IS« ca c®ff»i’il a^® cfi®*t f^t^a 
«ti«i®a ff ® tf atl 4| ®!8l8a •statf faifa®, ®taf f ai®tif ,i®tfl attif ftft®fa® flat fafaa 

f®i®a fffii ® atif 4®t Cftff® ffff fl fa i flMf^a ®t ®faai ff f®ii® ffarf®-at®^a 
f®i®a fffia “«l ’Jfitj” fit® 4at atf ffi®' faatl Ifia ^ff® ®faai c®ffatcf i 
"’la^a Cf a®” 4 ®at ®®a f tn i 4| att?if aiRpi ®tat® cf a®i afiiai ^-awa 

ffff a f 4at f Ifti® caf atf iff If a ffiaa fff® Ifta fjtf® fafjftf i fif ®tfta 

fftat atv ®fat®if , f®| faa^ f®it® f f®a at^tfiaa ftfl flat cfatl®cf a cftfffi fa i 
flf I 4ff ®fi fli®if , Cf ‘4| «|»tf ^®a iff* ff ;®tai fli® fi^ata ®tf® ffaafi catfffi 
cftft c® T Iff I f® «t®a T fi V® T f® ®iaf, 4 cft®®fta cff ’fNtini ftfi®tl fit® 
t^®f®*tffa®l T ® f^fea c®tftT ‘Cff®’ wtff® f latfif I 
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I 




#« fea 's'ftj *nr 
fsiii c*itfir« r»ir*t?r «r'Br*if*t’9 tfurtn ’ifiniix I • 

r«i^ w ’•fiiw »n<ii« c'ltf?® f»if«n 
^wa caai at«ca i 
C’lar^w faWat^ltl aaiia 

^atwa a^ita^t *itit^ai »faat« 5 > | 

•fll a<>ita^ ilw itai afa ca, 
caiaa fa555at»l iifa faata »faatf«t»isi i 
tiW’T faat^ ^afa^ cai%a ^aan, ^ata 
f%*« ^38— ^aft, cMt’it»iata, c<ii:aar faaiTf^ta i 
fWla faata aifta csi^a aFsl, ^ata ataai 
sjtff <«» a^si ! fa^ara itfa au®! >«l auna 
vfiiaia ^arefafa ata i lawfai 'attaa^ra ^ fta- 
alata »ta all®? fa^ja aa fa^ata it^iaa 
a'gata aiaaaai ai^ai lataaai* ata afawiaa i 
C'»ata atcaa aasa^iaa aa 'Srata 4tr®?rfa» 

ataiaat^Tpaa c'f^-CTa^a i^ai? atamca 

vai^atataii atataiin ^taiaFas aai 

aaiaaiiaa aaJtatataa aap® 
( ata^a ) caafa atiaa faiaa^taria a'^irfa® 
%aa I •aiatiafTaaifa ai stasi aaa^f Slflfca»a 
aajafata tfeataifa faaaa ata® aat ati® 
®tfai® at fa ca "aia ata, c®ata ata ata® ca?ta 
cat^ «t®ta»ftat'|^aifaatat®i^aa atatat a^a 
afaa ^fata ( ata'^'ini ) fiiatafi alai ?a®t- 
aaita aaa ^lata ®a^e a?atfiiaa, «aaa f® 
®tatai aiwa ^taaai®tat fa^Niaa caataf® 


atafaiatfa ® att^a «t^r®i® fia 

aat^ ®faatfaiaa I ®iaa i^ataaa ^a 
atwaa ^fa®ai saitafafa aatacaa (atati® 
atataii c^tatl afai®a ) afwatia 

aaua wa ■ata alatfaiaa i <*tatiaa ^atfa 
aai atai®a ati^a afaata aaa a< alai faal- 
faa I ««®faaca «ata asa c®ataatBl « cat^iarat 
ata® attaaa 'a®tfa® fa^ata aftatif i” 

®ta!a'ia ?aifa®ta^iaa aiaifa ^ >*tta 

alia ®taiiaa atf^ltfa® caa-caa\ «f«ai aaa 
® ajaiaa®! §iitl !✓ a^atatai aap (ataaita) 
l®jtfa atdj aafal ati® i ®«,aa r®s®ta 
alia caiatw atafa aif«« Hi^aiflataTai a# 
•naiaia Bt®taafti® 'S^taaa ®faai 

lati® afa^ ®raatiia i • • • ^wia 
ana *ial ®ra» sta ata ® c®aia atiaa aja- 
caa®i ilfl a^atatwa aap laitaa aai 
aatua ®raia 'Stata ^a® attai ataaita 99 
alai Bt®Ta ®af^« alai W ca«ata ’jaJtarl 
?a»fta f«fw aatiiaa afaatia atfaai, ^taata 
aa»at«^i ataa« aaiaia at'gfaS ataatal 
aliaa aftai a’fi ®caa 1 wata ® «^r®- 4 tf« 
fai® ata^tafaata ®ta aiai ®iaa 1 cal alwl 
wata fj«fa aataiaa «af« all® ata® ®faa 1 
tF^atav^^ aaatata ^"^aiaa 

« 5 fa ®iaa 1 v aaflatataiia stfaita aia awl 
lai «ta^® aa 1 


* «t®r 9 4 MW 111 ® ataser ac®)litaita 

4 ^ 4 fa ®a aatai 4 ai at^ai-ftaiat »tafa af«f®* 
lltatl® flPtaaarcata aataa <• ajia fwr « faait 
awa ®ftii Prat atatt® facia Ina® ®(a«ttaai 
catcitat® at® at aaan ata.rtta fa®« ata ai at» 1 
ataata ija atai ffiia attat aatfa® afiiii aiawa 
iWcaa f»® ®aa aai alatia 1 
t liaaata aai® ijafa ®%a • 


• 5 i®i aaata a^ta fa^lt^iaa 


faiaafla at^at^ti 


afii®il, at^ata ata® ®tia 
faiitatwat? af®a ®af®® 1 


®l »ta>nft favavtfaaf® a*Ta 9 ii« «f®ll« 
aftrtt af® a®w ata 1 aPawa ■ataaaiai 4 ®ft 


aw®® 1® '?ta ca‘taiatti® a®® %i®taa ’j^® 
aartaata afaati* 1 6 ®®-^® afarm a’Tiaa^^ 


®ti c®tat« fl w at r • • • 'flata 4I ca, 
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twills "tw CTftl^ cnWa'«>! WtTNt 4 »«J! ilfV* CT?|*f f«»<f»» 

’!« f>« ffw»< I f«f*t 4l fti*it ml, nfw? jth cn ^sw 

f*ifiim« I ui»m -«l ^ftii cw^tfl •*tiw‘i ^ct 5fii*i fw« i 4«ttcsi fir^tmw mft- 

<T«IFfTB <fl^R ’»t« C*|\< *jm«l *Wtmi’t CV cw Iffs «?I tl'5, Ifrt 

WSJ } fwfsf *:(c^t ^Pni ftRstcfsi «, >itn »'» rt « irtr-msfi «fst- 

^fw >«l •jm*! '?’i«i*i fsjsjfl fill mi, itfi, <im mi •iisi «t>t *ii?sn i 

mi «(«! ^rm® ilci 1 i 5 *»t*i limi wm^i ciimi 

*llj« Im •»iH« itii sji ititi «il(« r«fsj itvi isjtti*! mjjfitfsjv >«».->» Ih m 

•iriv mficisi I ?t^i f *• suti finii ?fir® cm*! 

^fi ilw ^1 ^t*n ••iitfn f»ft»irtara •^tn iM '« cwit cif'5*J imifli mimcst fsjfl'B 
11 sjt I <1 •jmife ’Wf*t >*^1 ^iiti ilitri*! ifiiii icsj 11 1 ‘1^1 iwi fcl muitii 
mu fmiiti ifiiTti I mfiw '?inisi cii’i’ft mm futfmti tit*it»j- 

•ftiiti S«,icii *1111 cii^i i"?.!! il it*(ii c»tii fin iitm ci ^^fiw imtisj 

^fflii ’jm fiiTi «ii <im»t lie® I nitii ^11 til, ni*ttti mill i^ii iti Cl, fiialti 
mifi'B mill nuimci fiiitiiilw c^*ti mi si.wu. mfi ii ifiii fiu ^fii 

'll il -ittwi infill fii#i mil Hfi ifi fiivfa^ illjitll i 

ifiii ifci' I m«i lien fifici 'll ife mtcii iff i fiattii cicitii iftnti im% 
^iiTi mfitii ^i I m il 'jsjiti ifsi fm i’ 

iiti *tiii iln firiNfi ii i 'Stri iitifi vfumari ifi«i *itii mt wttisi 
i«.iil ilfrt ^11 ?lm iTti I “fifitiit itii fii*ii 'ttiitii 

‘"tmitii imitwi ‘11’ S’ttfimfl’ «iti1si- fiisitwit i icittiiJf i item® 

ifil dll mil •ffiretisii ifiii mfitmii i fifm ifiw »fiii ®titii ifi i it fi*n- 

fmicii^i cutl® mi iitfnfi®siti iii® cii^imrmiii 'jiti®^ iimi i«.fi(i»«.mt»ii- 
il<i i— 511 ^fiitfi I •I’ll mitii siuti® ii^^i 

ciWi 11 ciim'f ciiiti «li5iii iiiHcii fifi® dim “itfi®!- 

<m.iti 11 ciiiiil ( C511 ) *ifii^ iia, amf»/« fiwtii Hi® •an amfii® 

Item ciwit ( till ) iliti *1^ iitifi mil f»i ci men Hit- 

ucii-ii ciiifit ( ’J3B > cfi’l aatntriwyi ‘iciin’lil’ i ciiiti life 

iifiKi cififit ( iTft® ), c»fti itcii iftii ail® 11 if®ti fiifififffwi 

ItmiisPifli amfiamm, fnvi l®itfi “clitti in - ntti?h-*t®intfi®i, aim 
itu c®»iti fiitw® cifit® it«ii iti mil ffiti i®i cifi flflii iti i" il 3ji-i«itiiii 
arm ficii i iiiitfiwti mf®*! ® «fitii ®» itiwiti n at5ifi®t<i mini 
fwiin ®fiitr«ii,.>i»i 111 fimit ciif afltil fii® i f®fi iciVcmrti itici'aim 

<9 vtiTiii afvitfim am aivi ici n n i ■ 

itfiirt im l(iit ®im fiwiit ci^i • mii ifmi-*(: •« »i« i 



»«r jR-w I j c^wt« it? I 


^fiw ’TCT ’fftw ntfil «ll I %f5j 

C’fWt? I 

Pf*ltOT?l « ^W*> C>»trrt 1>1 

wf ff? «?in I • Ptmwfl 

I CT^t? •• 5tf1 ’JH- 

fiwrni *if^« at«ii 

fcf* i»t*ratfw’tcv ^f*ni 

»ffa(n f?>i I 'sTt^ 

am’irt? *rff« «?ts? 4<fM %5t«i 
ait’«rtiat^lfl ac»(i ’•f’s'ifn® 0?i f^isi- 
cf*< I H»itw4ta »wCTi wn 4>flft iii«fi 
«f5fii» wti*, ca <fT«rffe 4l,~ 

>itftc*»a ^1 >ttwT^t<i •sv’l ! 
»itwtwft mil aWafi «” 

t<i flr5« ca ’»f«r»ii CM 

4V5 cn ’iMf fsjatM w ( “^fta 

4«>ft aat? at*it9»itw'9 ?i ca, 

CTft ^fw4^ I 41 1 

at'l aisif»»<f •« ^w4t 

'wait atsj W»t« ««IT1|M ’fC? 

«a'#i ’•'♦vtflMi’F 1^ 

^ •* fsroit'n »fiiai, ^«tai mci c*tsiai 

arcaw «iw«ta ai 4l*r» *r^Ti 

«a«i*itn "nil's ^si ss i 

^nNTwi f*»sl <ftf^ii 

tMttn TO I CT fn»m cm «, 
cn fiiran «f<t«1 aWnaw l^rffs nur 

“antaiw 4snt3 4| *« flftf's 

ftw atsi nutlni Ifni's Imi "sfi r 

* 4t «w V OTtn stWH. PifMnW 

1114^1 ftmsti n"nw» niMmn nnMin 

Pin^ nwsim ftwn s% i 


nT»i '«r»twa vnit •^tf's nli*i fInftTOi 
^tftcrn fijTOa cw^la 

stf*tii Mi«f csntfSis ntFsni af»i*l 
W nutfJI »ll»1 «lflCT, *fH 4^31 

nti*i csi’jjl ni <5[nl flWw 4n? c’ftfS SI 
nsfsftt's cssi s|?i fsSitsi sftcs STf«iss si i 
sn stfssw?! 4l sssr sss nitnis •sfTO 
sfam ftw stsfnis Njtstftsis sstcstsj ^ssts 
4nrfs sfflji, cs^tis siv slii 

StS 4ni 4S5 nftffi ststw SlftfS'B ^ISS I 
Ssti Stis Stfsi I css css 

'sint'j fsftf's sfiw «sis sfintfacss i 
4t nss fsiss^ta sfts •wtH’i '•ft^ tfssnss 
SSS5 stss sftts, ftstsff atstSlFswis si 
sisi cssts stm MitsI sriH" wssi i * 
fs»svn^ ststaitcss tiwits cssts fltiw ss 
fsssts ffs I stssts 6t?sfni 

4»«s I ftSiim 4sft SSWI fis, 

<1 sstss slisl sissn fssits stTOn"i!l *ltsi1 
fsstfis, <1 ^1'flfe 4SS Sts fsssts sll I 
CSStM ^tssfws «s S?lft fsstfss FfS— Mists 
6t?ts stsstns sun 
Stfitwi Stt'Xi 4*tfs ftssts stcf 1 5tfsti« 

' Sts MfSttt ^ts Sts jtsis 
slstlf I tists S'IStS fMtl 4sft 

ssfefsss csssts «infss i 

csstssts stljssssss 4 srtart^t csts fsiss » 
♦fsts stsllssi-sntnsts t^tfs sscf fsfss 

fsiss^t «lsfits 4t« I MSSl 4StlS 

stsssstiss fff ( sss siatsstst ) stsisSi *lt«i 

( S«S ) SSW CS 4sft vn TOJtfil’FI StSfipB 

wtii ststs %i«s sFssts I sfss st« stscsis 


• nnif#i-<sissn« its i v*-m ^ i 





'9 ’ifinw ^fiwi «ttnr »im 

fiii»t»» I 9 *i?tw«rtit‘i'8 

W I »ItM« «< I 

C9^^9 11t*tt? ^*IW 
9 «»t"f 

^itPB irm’in ?tw-'8^c!» ’irfsiw 

c*r«» I *ift fiCT*? *n, *t?i 

ffw*i ^fii5i^»i«r 

ft?i rfti ^fiic« *nn’» HTt I 

Owmn 

**1 ’»*\fnitfw'6 *i^t« fii sti I 

?t*-*if«tt? *rtiiTlw 
^W5» I f’i'i 'sw? "Jtft*! *n I 

wfiii « r0tw«^<i*i 
OW t ifW 'Btitl 

lpK*H ^<n ItWT? ^<C'115« I ?t»1 9 9^- 

*ifii^t«< rt5?i9 '*'*^51 ’a[^ 

cwf'W 'e«.*rtf‘taiw "If ^f?w^ I 

^1 1 'a'«tc»( 

?ii« *itt I s'tJ? '®f<« 

?t«Trf»t, 41 ^«n «rrt-*ir*«? 9^1] 

f'8fs« \fv-iv 9Vt9 ^tl I r^l 

w, nfscw ’^t«a flu 

^ «wttf fl*tfi{»i I 

c»t*i 

^«fS 4>»Sl ^11 fw I -Sj w« 

mfi Ijt ^t*!, 4»»t *H«4 „ 

CT«« 0»r CT 99 ?t«*- 


’mnwpt '5<Jti wi5^^ 

’(t^rrs w*i wr«ifi fw \ (Ti-«'tt?»itw 

4i»*c »r«»i « I 

99 fT^>i W 

•*ftii« c’ic»i, mc«5 c*tt ’»-!»i^CT ^«n- 
’ffts 91V{, ^tf»|- 

♦T? f*!®! 4t 

I ?t«l1 

c»it ^if»i»T« 4t5f*i« ««ii^>ftn 

«nt*l ^f9«1 4^ ftrow fl'W’Tl I 4^< 

wt? »wtH '8 «t?tw« %9- 

’ffiwi c^i 9 U 9 

^T« ^ ’f? 

«rr«*tf« *iT« ^ *t<r 4ft«r 0»i »iwct 

4t^sc 'tf'e’nfrB ^ni«! I «roj*f« 

H'8»l f't'SttJ 4I1« win 9At. ^tf?11 vf??!- 

fiwsi ^f»ni 4^< 'Bt^n f^i Its 

wsi'fl '®t»tws S*I1 SS I 

4»»f Sl»!»> « ?t«fts ■»! Btfiists »I’SI 

^9 St«-Slf5 ’Br5fST»W f»1ttr«»l SfilSI 
‘^t?! 99^* 919 I 

smCStCSS tffSWflts f9 JUfsiifl 9 '8fBT- 

c?s srtssiii mn sr*ni SI!® I ^fuifs 4^ nt'ti 

Slf^Sl 9 ^s?[lins fltw fsw 9>*a 99^9 

I fsltn Its ’t^«t'8 »ivf5»« 'BTstws 

S^ISSII W sftsi 8Jt« I ^ftlfs 4^ im 

^s^iitris fspfpr wf«*ts '•rsfis «rt(¥ 1 

4| tw sn «its^<is, sif^si, 

ST«tSt|t 9 SfS «'ff« atfW «TS f.9l9t fscis 

9^ ^SltS ST>1 ▼fsi^n I 


%8twaRt< 



I ] 


bi**rt5i I 


'8i|lb 


Wl 

afim, 

CB^fsi »n?i 

canfa CTf r^nf»i« ftfl’i I 

^tNtw ifsa *Hiaa Itra, 

ifei, 
fe9F*l ’T&l 

^fta 'gf^ ^tfiiai, 

catxi t*^ I 

ufea gfi| 
csafs »wt« 5«a, 

’ll fea 

^iWw flfsa gPr ^’»W3 
ca^ ^tf»i 

a?l, 

W c*t«r «^ffa I 

’TWifl ifta 'gfir 

'4tft aai 15 CTt?, 

Iji Ig ^tf»i-c?il I 

S|f^«t5^ C*l*< '««1 


51-^ I 

«*riw iiiTaiti 

Itta, cn^ ’Av C*tit»iv 5l-*tt’^ Cl ^ 
'Bill 5i-*tt»t atWca HI aitlfl cirail 
fsiWHtai I at'!’ *111 ^HtiK n ifttf 111 
filling 411 nil ^int, all HI 4¥ CHtH 
HI 51 Cl, atita 5i-*rtfia 

^Bi afiii ifica itail liai it«i i 51-HJtiii 
Hill cifiii ifl cai iwi, 5l-*fti 
4al») CH11,— ftfi n atitcifl la 
'?l3 ci"ti 11 1 ^ 1 , '«'»fei n latii cm,— atn 
l?ci 5i-*ttitcifl %*tii »cil afisti ail ii i 
fiiilfel?5, iiatl 5 «'?fa ci lai ®f%aF iti^f 
cm i?ti ciiti ®C!»a ail, ciafii cilitar 

5 tii itl } atwt fifiifetca ^lt«l, fift, HfH 
11 atitiai caifeii cafiia cm aati iii 
lataii ?ila itati afiia i^ii, iff can 

5i-*ttit 1111 Cl, Hgiai^ca 4a| ^faa afitu 
iflifelia 5111 afiia itii an call la 5lii 
itt } atii ibii aitfei >n< atiatfia ii i 
’jR^i ^*111 ciiai itf-itij?1 atif, am 
mill ^laiiii a» aiiti at afiitm fm 
itfiii, aiig^inmi flgltai ifiiliai 
itaiaigi atm afiirt ci, itn tiiiiai 
atfiati afiitif, am atm «taia crfita 
itbiaff I atalft, afiitfw it ifafi ftfav 
lacii cm 11 «ti *fciiil am '^11 tf %5 
i^ca iiati an, itfa aa am n a afafia 
11 a*ii fa|i ^fam ci anfei «tft*t?tii 
atm afiil latci ititatati art; cilti, fiH- 
cii atifi itltilaj atitca afgaWa, ( Al- 
kaloids ) iw ( g^<i5,, f*n?am, catiai^, ^a^ 

itl5 aafii lan^ alnanla j iitiifi'ni 
5 Kafifitlaftil atltia atati aa^ ftl»|i 





ftwtW? ’tfil'BWl ( Caffeine ) W n\v\ 

<ttcv I WtW ^*tn filfsrtfet? CW 

4j«f^ 5lf^ 4«<t1 Wit si^l ^ m I >«t 

w*t ^fiipefi^ifr, ^ r»t»i w-*ttit ^w*i, ftfit, 
^«r '9 wwfl sifl’iw 5tn? ^t«r, fSiHttw, 
••t *tt^llf5£? UllVtl 9 

CHt^* ’1*I1 Kts ®i1 I 5tw 'fl’l'i f^5 mc9, ^tft 
9trt« C*Ht«It9 fw£^ I 

•t?t»t»ICT <<1 Wfftrt? ^t?1 ’Itfll 
ffl i ’lU’l « flfs 9 ftitl «tt91 >!«« 

CV^*I C*Ht»l1 51 *1t?il1 5f»l51 Citl»l«I, 'a^si 
5i-*ttlt vit*iH'9 inT? ^t?i 

*«, **1 <t55^fii5i nft? wisl 

•aw® ftutci C»lt 51 ^1 =»t5t5 ’ItCT 

5tft5l *It*1 vf?5tC5*1 *1151 51-*ltft« ^<5 

*15 I V *1*1 ''>■'♦'* ’if^^l 'SI *11*1 *11 *»f5£»I 
5tW5 n^l *15 *11, 'H'55t£ 5W mn, 
5tW<£5? >lf5^ F^I’fCla •» r»f»l*I? 5f£55 £*151- 
•Itfl fW£5f ’«(f’ltfir»l£^ ^£5 I fw 'fl5’55 

£»»’»« ’1l*15f C*rf<5tf5, tl5t51 ^5;t«5 C»t*1 
f*1^« W 5r>Hl >*91 4^1 6l-*lt*1 ’»£5*1 'fl*r£ 
tff£5 'St5t£59 £551*11 f'«5 55 *11 I 

51 ftlStt ^f5£»I »tfV*l *11555 £5 «<5>i5 
551 *!£?, 51151 511551 rtisli ^£115 ^f55irf I f 5l 
lt?lttf*1^5l ttfsi5f 4f5'5, 51551 45 ft 5||| 4 ^^ 
45415115 51i|f5i ^555^ 55l<« t5l£5 51951 5l5 I 
5151 51£5 41^5 5l£5 £5 45® 5155 «T?55 55l 
515 5151 ^9£«I5t 511 f5f*I5tl 55£5t 

5Htf5 5t51 515, 455 <5 55 £5l5 5I'Bt5 
£55t 51155 4t ISItlit 51R£5 5l£5 51 I 51 
il«15t5l £515 51 till 5l£5t55l5 555 5f951 
5ltl5 £5£5C5l ^55^f?ll5l5, 515511 51 5lft 
5t51 515 I 5151 5^, 11551 4C5 415 Wm 


«5l5l55t55 5rtr ltC5l5*l1 5f55, 51£55 £51^ 
^51515 515515 45 fjl 5£5, t5l£5 551 51^51 
51^£5 I 

4I515 51£55 555 55^15 f555 ll£»rt5*11 551 
51$5 I 1151CT5 5£5 55, tl5l51 5151 51-515\ 
'5151155 5151 155* 5l£5l ll5l £515 51555 
555 55^15 £5155 llftt 5^51 51 *115 5555.1 
55ltl IfB 5t5, f5f t51 551 I 11551 

451515 1555 £515 £5f55lf5, tl5l51 4ll£5 45 
£55151 t5^ *5 515 51 5f55l £515 5l55 
5555*1 5555 5l I '§151555 4t 1551555 £551 
^5 51555 £5"fl5 55t 4155 I >*1555 55 5 «W5 
51 5r55l555 55l55'f f5l51 555 15 *115 m 
1555, ri'5 115155 t5l 455 4ltl l«Jl£*I 
ifsfl 55 £5, 4I15'B 55515 515 51 iftsi ?9lE55 
T§ **111 '5515 5t51 55'5 I 4t 511515^15 4lfel 
l5atf51 511511 £5951 555 I 1555 4li>1 f5555 
551 4t £5, 155 5515«<5 'J^55l5 til ifni 115 
5f55l 5lf551 51£5 I 41555 £5l? 45? 

4 1555 155 5515 115 41E515 15 I £5^5 115151 
nil 555 5t5l §1'9lt55, 551 ll5l£l "5^ 
1519 1515 5§55 ; fll 15 Il5l51 £5 4tll5 
1551 till £55rt55 51, 155 115tl 5"*t< Hit 
5lfl5l 5lt55 I 4t 11551 *• flfst til £5't5- 
f^l 15511 *• fif« til 155 ifll 115 

1115115 5lfi5l 515 I ll5lt 11551 555 Bt555 
5f51 51 51-5f<ifl 555 15 515 if?, 155 £5t 
•555 iftl 155ltl HI 55t£5 <2l£55 15lt I 
^nil? 5il5 4t 115 l^f5l 41^ 5T?t5 5515 
f515t £'f\rf51 £5 Il5t5 15515 fiF5V£55tt51 
5lfl55 115151 115 11»5tl fl 1 511-5H5 45? 
11151^5 t555 555 1555 555^ «tll5 ll5f I 
1£51 5f5r51 %?15 41 1115 555 1555 

f^fl^ntl 15(51 5(55151$ 4t^5(l(i55l5 
1551 £5lt5n(l 5^511(515$ 1(151? 555 15 



*ltw CWffecv 

<»t»i w w 

5ttn fift» ^w, ><t »<rtfei f*(Vt« 

'itCTtfVV »H I 

CT »l^»l C 5 tw 5 l-*tR fstftl, ftrv«.ntl 

wtvftMi 5 i**itwii nfii^ w*i *»tcsr^ ! 

f?fl 'rtt^l C«t^ ^fltw pflTI 

5 i-*m*nii ?*i w 4 ^^? ^fii »'5 

11 HI I 

>i; 9 «| JW 1 ^?|*| f 5 , 

HW *r8I^ Itlll WfHl (Ht* HWhJHtri 111 
«i f« 1^11 itm cHitHti Tn^ 
^ItfllHI 111 •HHIH Hllfiiw *ltWH HI, 
5l-*ltH HftlH, <4 «*W« ^H1 CHtH CTH Itl I 

litwi n-Ht*! f*r«wi cn^iHi *t»i 

f^^CHl ^Htl fPfHl *iH«n 

HtrUH ftn CnilH WtHfH HI, 

CHCT ^tajwi Hft« 5J5^fHtHi ifvs Ilfin '»»n 
▼tl I tltlfs CH^ litHfl Htl'HH HIHHH 

*ftH lflC« HI Htflll 'BtHtl HftH ?H, fsfH '9 

Ittll *rt«tfl HHf% HtH. fHHT^H CH^ H?H <* 1 ? 

HtH WH I fifni HHHII flfniHl Hi 5fH 
Htl HI ; ItWl HfH, 9 %%, flfn fnltlCH HlH 
HtHl« HI 11 Hi I HWl cm If^C^tl, 
tfltll ^ HJH HH CHIH iflC® *ITtlH HI, 
ttltll ^ flfH fHHttll CHt HIH HHt 

HtH HtWH I H5H HHl tlfflW Item CHII- 
Htl flCl HfiHlfel fetfHlI HtCH I 

41H ItHl HTWl '*tltH ®*fflIH felf^Hf 
HlfHlHl «HttW flltl 9W HI^H I 
iltfHH^ >4pl«^ ^CHl fefiClrt HtHtl 9 ITCH 

HUtfii HfiiTM nreii Itl, itni ^ii 

Httf I m '•ttfHWWl ^*ttl lt<t 

^ »tH HI I (hIHI^I Hit! '•1-fiHl, HtlH^ 
H11 iru HfilH Cl HHH ^1*1^ Clil cil, 


tltw CVIH HTltl cm Itl Hta» I ft^f5lfl 
■ilHfel Hltl ariT, fttll Ht«CHl iflH ^11 151 
%H, ll-fiflCll I'lHfil CIH HfflH itll itttH, 
flUtl CIH >4 hJ» 1 *IC^ fl W rtll 
^CH I CHIH Cl Hit! ICITI <4^ -l^rtl 
Ht<I cm Itl '5tll HI, til Htltlf 1 CllttJlHCll 
Cl ^«Hl HC"nt«f HtCH, Htlfci ttHtni^ 

w^t^ii i»tfHii itfiw C 1 I 1 Hll I Htittnt 
lIlH til HtHlCTl ^ tftHtCl 

Til ir?C« 9 fetfHlI iflW Btl, »tCHt HtH- 
f^ltl fn 11 I ^19 Itflltfl HlCl 111 

11 99 ^fiH Cll ifHlI Itlll Hft^ ICli HtHl 
fifii® itw ltd HI, itcit HtHtitH 'gwrii 
IfltlCl ^ifl* itll HICH IHl itW Btl HI I 
Itltlll yy Bdll Hfl® flf^tlHfl iHTl IH 
®tH 11 HI I If® titi imcf WrflCH 

HlfB« itll >411 hISh tt'Btl Cl, HIH CH'lfHll 
IHH ®11 Itl lilt ^Ci, lUlt cm Cll I 
ItWHl ifl® tnfHl, Jiri®^ 11 111 llfl ®C1J1 
Clfl Hap®! ltd I tlTfl HC’iC’f ItflCHl ltd 
iiidi «ti 41 1 ® itll ttf tl i ttltCfl 

HiltHH tl 'Stll, 1ltltlt« 4t atlTCl IHtlfl® 
ltd HUH IHl lf«® HICIH hi I ilWtfHtin 
ItHH Cl, lt<CH Ht»l^lH5( ifHlI Cl «4lfel 1® 
ItCl, «tl 1 tjtrHI, HflTOl HtflCHt 

>Sl 4tHtl itll lt<?tl I 

turnip Hfldl •(d^tV Hllftl m HIH 
ifllH "Hit t[lM ittci, itcii ifi® tn ifil 
HflltCI «11 ifllH IflfCll Htm IlHt 
atfr®! ItflC® HtW HI I Til tltCl 51•Ht^lWl 
Ht^l itltl CHtH ItlHt ClflW Htlll Itl HI I 
BTdl Htltl felttHI, 4fH®, ill lit Itll, 
411 Itll Itll Itll Htlt* IlHl HIH HlHl 
Htltlll flH Btfl fifHlfe Itfitl itll Htlll 
tlHHfHIHI H^IH iftH ClftltllH, mil Him 





W ww c»f»piti *r« 5tii *t<w c*rl 

<tw ^tw 

<ltW i «t’« *IW 4^ 4^ ijtf5tV^4f»!«^ 

Ow ^tw I 

itfta ¥fiic» 5TM?i »it«t'«f*it^ 

^ f v« 4W cvfi«1 It'ltfl 4(C»t4H I 

mm f«wt?5i ^tf^!ii w ««5 
mm 41R 5i-c«»n c^tt •iirw 

^•1 % I *iT»i atw 4WB 5i-*itw 

4f*ic«5 «« HI ^fHIl tWtfHHtV 

^HCH ^-*ttH *lt5l Htll 

4HH 5tl« «*ttHtH 

HIIJh ftHt ^tlHtJHI HiHl I 4H( 

HftW CHW, HtfVtHfl 
I Ot«l 

W, fvj ^W* 

«Ht« Wl® £H 4® 4H&1 iTHHfT %*ffirs HI, 
^HIW front* CW Hrt HI I 4fel Hf HH 

®H1 HI I w ® «t^f® ’tnK "tJUl® 

tnt ^WfH® f®® ^C®HHt* »ttf% H^tH 

CH^THHIH ^fnjl CHHI CH>, ®THI 
Ifl® hI CHtlfefl «^* ^tfH91 

CHtH t ' 4*1*1®^® «tt^9 Hf®l®9 ®tf®;H9 

4|®tH ^f® ^t-P^HH® I ffpHW Ht? ®<(«. 
II ^HTI*1 (Strychnine) fnHH^ ®HH ®HH Hf®- 
C®* %t®H® '&H«IK*f HJ9®® H», r®f tHi ®HHt 
4|®l®®tlH Hf®®£® ^t®f®® ®f*l® *rtl9 HI I 

fHfHH&l C®tH «®t* ®HHTW* 

HI ®fiH1 «f®J®«tlH Hf^ »l®fH® ®filC® *ltC9 1^ 
®tf®CT* r^E^ltHF ®t®fH* ®H1 ®fHlH PIH* 
HfH® ®tr®*i ®®M “JlfH*)* HflHt® ®«n 
^«HtW* HtH Hff 91 Htl I HtHI Hf®l®9 ^C®®® 
®tHtt ’KH® HH« nifHarf* ft*®®, ®tl®t PI 
fH^H^tt® ftartHM® H^t HltCHllI f®® 

»tinr H® ^ 11 ® ®i®i '•t V cHtnttf ®'f®ftc®t 


®ftl®i:® Hftll HtW H1®H1 *1ttl® 

•ItftWH I ®1’ It'll €H PI HI ®tf® ®tH®1 «l1®- 
fWHt HIHHt® ®r9l®f®i ®THrt HHH ®fH- 

c®HH®£H9CH fnarf® ® J1®IP®H Hf^ HHt® 

®f991 fire® CHH1 Ht®, ®HH Ht«fH®l ®fHHf H® 1 
Ptn® c® rtfet® Ht®t9*i cHtc® CTi® Hfinn hih 
® 1®H, ®tHt^ ®fpf®<,HI®® Htl® Hf?®! ®11 
HfilH® H® I 

®H1 H^®, ®tlHtPH1 H^C® "nW I®t| 

Hltt®«, ®tH91 altt® *61^9^ H®H 4® CH®tHl 
ftl®® ®» ®trHH fnt® '®t®« ®f®, ®®H H®H-®H 
HUH® ’^HI 4Ht ®fHtf9 HI® 4 ®| ®tl®® 9l®1 
®rfl«1 HtHtfetC® HHt® ®f9®t9 CPil 4®i* ml^J 
®ri®1 ®tHtf®Hl® ®Wl®Htl9 ®tl99 CHPtHt® fHC® 
lhfH®1 Hi 91 Ht® I 'piHtf® Ht9tl Hi®®, 4®t 
4t ®®S. HtHUfel® 'fH^tf® ® CHll® ’Ht'®* I . 
4®fH HI ®tf®CH 4| ^f®9t f^«1 nfro 4®t 

Ht®®«H1® 4® <fl®fel C®®®t® ftH ®f®®H ®f®® I 
f®® C®®®1® ^HH ®1®« ®1®l® ®®H ®f9l® Hie® 
HI®, ®1I®® ®®®®H1 ®1®® Pl'HtlH® «f ® ®Hfll 
^fiHl f®9l CH^ ®«fHf®® tfta ®tH PlC®9 CH9tHl 
Hl9l ^lH1^fH®M 4®V®t9 4®®H CHI® ^H1 
C®fH91 ®1® 4® fCH® ®CT PI-HlftCH® CHHI-CHI® 
®fH®1 C®tH I 

Hrt®91 C® 4f®tC9 PI 4f®® ®f9®1 HIH ®f®, 
®1«{la %H1®1»f ftfH ® ®t®a ®®1 4®tH1 ^ 

®H1 H® HI® I ®H1 ®1®HI ®t®1® #1P1 4®t 

Hf®®!® fpfn ^«®t ®f® ^HIIH® Hl®^ I 4® 
^®® VV HtH®l® Pit®® CH®tHH f®t® "HI®®® 
®f®®n® 4®9 CHt® ^fHl®1 fH»I P1-CH®f ®®®1HH 
®®t® "«H® C®f®®lf®[ I fPfH fHfHH®! ®C®H 
H®lHfl PtC®® Hfro ®®t® Hf®® HIHHt® 4®®1M® 
®1H H® } f®l ft®® ®«Hlf®fH HJHfll® CTI® Hi® I 
HTtHHi '^c®l® ®ft®ift, Pit<® ®nH®, 4f5r® ®rt®i 
HffH®t®, f®l Pit®® Ht®1 Ptf® fnftlfe® ^®tH 



€«lj1 I 1 fjllR I 

w ^ W<iS w sn } 

fff I ^ ^trw «f, w»fl ^titf «•( firirtw 

oiftWH *1* iflfl I 4? 5»t?C1 

^ ^«-»l«ftM 51 *ltsi ^H51, «f5tC55 
▼'isit f^Wt511?<t« ^ill *11 I f<|511 
f5f*IC« 51 ^«5l 'Bt*I, fif* f^*n 6l-*lt!» 
«5^^W I 

^w’Hft5i*«f iii!i I 


I 

•ilt’ltf ^U’lf’^ 
nicwfH *n^J >itt* ^1^15 <u%^i% ! 

?5tca «TT<f CS5tf5f»I ^ir?5l Jit?, 
iltl® *11 ’llt't «tt 5 "It?*! «ttC^<( 'BCS ! 

^ttt*t C*113 «n (’ll? ?W ?w» 
*1555 f*f'*II ^1 C ^5 'S ’fiw *11 f C*! ! 
f'lu W5 '<itr* «ia ^(5, 

^♦t *11 '^t5<I ’ftwl, *1tl5 *11 f5f 5 Ml I : 

cif5ir»i fiw «ttc*i ai*! wtf*i1‘itf«.— 
' 4 lMa ^tii c^fti itti» ! 

ciw c*iw itfn*'M*i, caf? >iti-^i'. 
MM^Jl 'st»llt’H 1 

w kmh Min Cl fici C5'«*ii ifi, 

^tltfl ^Vrtl ll-ftf ifllH I 

i|ti I 


< 9 lt 4 

I 

fi^ticii ’11*1 1'? •nftf,— 1 ? ifiitu I 

®r«i 11 i-f 111 itfili c«tfii *itit«f I’ta 
^1*111 115 ItfllTltl illlfl 51? 

^I'Sl 511 fi^fl5 iftll 45 ^ ?fini %515t 
l5’5 5 f?ll cn, 511 5tl11 H iri5tl IJl 
iiiti ?i«ti itflil • 5 ji 5 i^M ^1 15 liar 
ica», 51 ' 5 lf?fri 5 mi 5 f 5 ’Jtl^ MM MPm 

C5tll ; llffl ?tll 111 11511 111 firifM5 

stfel|f 5 ifm C 1 V 5 ! 

ifsi «1pltl ^C5 fllUllll Illl-IM 
C51C11 511 5llfl. M5-afi|5 ICl 51ltl ?1«I1 

iifiit, ciwit-ii«i ?t.i-ci?i lUii fififiiPi 

llfl^ l^l-?l?f«l5 Cll Mf^ ltal5 5 

551 iflll 15111 I 

Ml Ml mu mfe Cll? 5fi8lCf,— #1 1?1 

Simt 15?;— lllll Ifl lilt mil 

IM, 11 tl lif5?, els' 5tll51 I? al^1 651 
lilt I 

1111 15 Mfa 51? l^n C2T15M1 ifll lill 

^lUf I 

■ 51 MIH M^ Mf’l atimi urn ffllll I 
1511 CM5 fill mil aft! 515 Mill 5fll1 
ciri, at 1581 51 fi5i5 i?]cii c5mii in 
mill 511 5i'?8 nil I'f ifiMll M5 
5liii I 

am a5?1 5lfif65 fill 5t5f55 llflini 
fif^ fill iftm,— afi I ft 5iMi film 

il^tM ltd ima %Pi5 *11 liM ifti,— 

C51, C5tMl5 Cl Mlfllll,— a 51111 Cfll I 
?M15 Cltll fl^lMll fir55 liMl iwi 
5tl1 M51 in? 51111 Ml ill, 151C1 Mllfl 
51111 H aiSl 5itM m%i fiv mu 
fiinn 5M a« iM 5TM1 aiMli 5f5«in 





«4i» 


•rtfrorw I ^ ^ ^ «wtCT 

^wfw*it^, f«m ^l wfl 
^ c’i'W ^i<rj ^tw>» I »t?i, til 
ilWV ftTOt C^'P? >1^ «WT^ 

cfPnitff, ««?•»: W*! I 

it? ’^I'itf- 

i|W?>flf ^K, f<fi ?til? 557 lt<f *it?i «rf«- 

c?%? f«f*j t« »ii w’wit ?w’ «t?ii^i,— 

^1, c^>iTur r»N?^ 'bW? «»«w fir? r«*i, 
«•?< CT c?ff «? 5 ^? fi»r, «t?t? ??^ci? 

«?’» ?i ?tw ?tt« cif5p?i ?tl« I 

?it^t? f«f>r c? fv fii«i*r, «t?i r??tw? 

lf«fl»I^ tftwi ?f»ICTl "ti fit? I 11V ?^?? 
*ti?l »it?tw? ??? f??tf ??, «?? aflSt >«?' •a’ft? 
?tf»l’f1 ?f*ll»lt fW I «tCT^ vft ftlf?l?l 
«tft? ^ff’f ffwt? *ff??f*« 

??,— CBfw? ^ Ut?? c?’! r»f??fei 1 l?f 

wn?t*t I ^f« ^ir ??t?l ?tf»i^ti? ?t? fWlf® 
*pi< fl ?il— 'ff *tw in?^? ?«?i ?il! c^?t? 
fywt? 11? «rtf^? ^?i c?t? f?fit? fire? i 
f??if «rt?tff?, ?? « ^»i nw? feT?t? «?»? 
?^il, ??{?r-«jft?? I«? 'Bifiw 
ff»!?ii,— 4tf« «n?*T? ! fvif *n?« 

c*i *r^ It?? f?ii? ?t?T III f? 

?rt I 

ilft ?? till?'? ?i*i— If? '?iw few? 
?Ttit?iM fUft? f??fe ?f?? ^?%? fii? I 
wi» w*ifir? ^til?n?? ?t?it? K? fl?i 

I ^ 

f??nf? n? I’fHt? ?t?j «t? fii, cf? 

?if c^tpi «?? I It? ilwt? citfe* 

i]ti art?! ?ft?^f? iwi ^*itw? Tf??!? 
•» ?l?i f I? I ^??? ffec«fe ftiir fit? I’ll? 
f?CTrt ?t? iRwfi I 

?rf?tw ? V ???? <?fe lilt? ?t^ lir?? 


fill?? It?! <«?fer Pi« n«t? Ktftw? i???t?i 

^r?»tt?? ■» BitPi? ?i I itiwfe I’irti 
??"*ft?? ir? ?[f??i f?i? ff? itfetfeii ?tfi- 
?t? I 

Hf? ?f??t?,— '81* CBI I?t|[?,— C8t?T? Cf t? ! 
iritf ?t%? “lilt?* iifet? «f% «tf? itir?? 
Bt|?tl ft? 5 ft'^? ftftffel IT? <f?t 

CIt? ftftffel '?t?t?, ««??tf <81? 4?tfel it^t 
«rni ?f??t? ??i ft? I “citwi? citfei* 
“cif?t? cfeft?" "CltlT? ft??’* “?t?t? ft^f" 
•it?t? ?tat??", '‘?t?t? f?it?i" I sjtft I ftrf? 

??i r?fti?? ?t?i tift f?r??fei '8t? fti??, 

I^W? IT? I? ^f?|« ft??) ft? I Cf? fttltl- 

ftft? f? iM?t I r?rf? «(?tf?F8 ftr?i?? ?t?i 
^f?t? ir? ??Sr tfift?! ?tr? ?if?i i??t? 

V ?«.?i?« lift? c?t? ?it? life ?ll r 

lift it? itfiftti? «?? |ft?i ?f??t?,-- 
'?t?l 1 Cl? ! < 4 ?? C 8 l?t? ??? ?Tfet?t? nftfi 
ft?l I ?i? ??? ?tf?ii ?tr??l?, it It? ???t?ar 
ft'^t?T ?1 ?t?ti? if??l ?l f?«? ^?t?i 
?tltll ff?Ttf, I?? ?tf? f??v fl ?1 

?r??t?,— Cl?, ?t?tii fiiife c«i fill, itn 
l??t? ft f?lt? ft? t few? ft III ^? 
ft?! it ?f??.— itr? ?t? ic?fti?, ^f? 
itifi i?t?, itl cit?t? ?f?f?,' iti?it? fit? 

ftnft, 1 1 ?? ?t?t?l fi?i I 
iffei mi fife I 

-fl? itWl Clift? 4l ?lf ?I?f1?”— 
iii?i fn'iJta ?r?t« ftttift?tf, If? ?f? 
ftift f? f? if??i ftftfi ^? I ittil il 
f1l?l Iftfet? fftffiftt flUCf?! 

I’ft? i1? ft? cf% fWt?i? if? ?tfe I 
'??? Ill it c?l ffifelii fti? itifif I Cf ?t? 
fi ftftii 'lat fti? fes ftwf? itfifiTi 

fifj cif? lifer Vitf? itiffHt 



I 


cw I •(t<5?t w 

•W I f?R ^WT3 

«w c»i^tw 

finrtif»», Tftt « c^t’i*ll< 

??«rT« ostn 

I ftwt»ii vri«it5»— 5t« ? « 

^«i, cn ’Bt'j c^wSlt^ wf^m 

5t5 I 

’Ttfil C?WS ! 

«sT^t? 51 finji 5»? ^fim ^aF Jiifit*! i 

c*[^^»l, '5t? ^3 C«W’«TtW, O’! ^5 1 

^3 ^t3 C3^f3^ ftfsits 5tf?, 3t1C»| «n 
CW»lft3 «t3S»t3 3tt'53 313 VtH C5l*lftt^ ^t31- 
C33 3tWf3t3 13i aK»lft3 99 f3| £313 

C3C3f 5t3 I 

^f3t3 3133 3t3 f3ff3'5 3’£3 'B3t33 31- 
C3t3 3lW 3tf<t3 I 13 '3t«f33 3^l3 £33 3331 ! 

33’llC3 '3tf3 £3C3 (33^3 3C3 ^£3 £33t3 I 
33,3C3 f33t3T3 ®33 3l9 3t31 

ft3ftt3 3f33® 3131 3131? 3f^3 313 f3%3 

£3t3 33^13 31 r33i 33 33 3£3 333 3f?£3 
3tr33 I 3lf3 311 tt3 f3S 3< f3l3 33%3 
3tW f33l3 I 33% 3lf3£« 3|f3t3 5f331 £33 I 
r3|31 3C3 ^ 3lff flftsi 3lf»!£3 
3^1313,-3 £313 £333 £3l3l3 3C3,— 313133 
f3g “£3318” HW I 3(13 £3t 33131 33% 
'3I3f33, Hfij 3l3lC3 £«1313 33t3 3< f33lf5 I 
433 1.353 *11313, t3l 1131133 ^’3C33^ I ft 
43| £3C3 3f33— ItH, £3 <3t 331 I 

333 3%13 3IT313 4| £5l3ft3 «af3 3 

C33HaW1 f33H 11313 *t3l3'< f3l3 3l3t3l I 

3f33,— 3t3 1#C33 £fl33 4333 3laf(3 
11313 I lift 4331 '63 3l3r«, lf3 fl 33 T 
llf3 %^3T3 (313 3fi|lt3^£33, Hit 3t3f I 
5(t I 13 .(3^3 341 £31 ft* 33313 313 I 


HI 

11(3 1143 333tC3 3(3313,-33, (3 f3 6ll, 
llf3 113^ f3C3 113131 I 

®t I 11 ’ 433 f3| 33313 313 31, llf3 <*111 
33t lir3£3ff I 

333 f33C3t 11313 4t3[*t 3lfl Stffl I 
4^ £113?I3 (333 f3C3 11331 1131 f3t3 
434 313’ 33l3ltl 3(31(3 I 3l^ 331 331- 
3lll^ £33 ^3lt3 l(?3l 3(33l(f3 I “f3 33, 
433 £3 nil" I “33, ll(3 433 i« 3(313 
313 lir3“, 3tl|l3 31 (3| 331 3l^. 331^ £33 
Il3lt3 3^51 sfiirslsi I 

11(3 3(3313,— 111 1 3(313 5f3C3 £33 f 
13 43i>1 313 3131 £11 Bl^ \ 

ft 3^,— Il’£11, 11(3 £3^ 13(31 33%13 
IB 313 (13131 313 31(3 3(1 I 1 £33 Blip;? 
313(33 I £313 33 13 113 £31? 31^3 I 31, 
£313, 13 313 3(3, 3(33- £333 ? 

ilf3 3(3313,— iC 3 ar ntiiar lni (3 3 i 3 l £ii 

1(3313 B3[(i-l?1w 31331 £33 ? 

3(33,-31, 13 3l3 31’ 3(31 313 £3£f , H 
113 333lt31 313 31 I 

11331 5’313 331 3(311 3ftll 333 31(331 
113311 3(31 31(3113, 133 ll3lW3 

31<31^ £3» Iff (lift 11’3 (3?1 B31 ift 1C3 
43313 11313 (3C3, 433(3 Il3l3 fl3 1533 
(3C3 ^mi 3 ( 31 , £33 £1^ %«13 Ml BK 
113 ’fl33 13 331 311 3(31— ifl I 3ls^Cl £33 T 
1133 333 1(331 4t £llfe 3llt33 3XW £33 
ifm 3l31 l(?llB I (3CH33 3(1313 (3f% 
31(31 31, 3lt3| !{’33l3 £333 llH 313 
3tl I 3ll3ft 3(3 3131 131133 Iffe 33ft 
3(81, 133 11331 ?’lt3 111 tftll 3tftl13 I 
lift 333 (3tl3 £1313 3J1 3l(31t3, 133* 
133 3C1 ^"3i 3l»33ft 113 BflutB 

11(1^ 3(t3ll3 3113 3^ I 





’<(•3 flf«W f w ttistif I 

c*!t*lt^ f^^fil^ ’».fiiwfl*| I 

^t*il ?w? »itf8 c»l»iw 

'^ti»ii->i^oi *it«t?i f«r»i 

fwfl 1C¥ >i» t»?8t f«rni mntpf 

ICT I '5WW« CVOT1 

•rt^ti ^'Bl «(tt»it« c®S ^fiiw- 

01 ^T’rtsi 1ff*» ifetJ o»t?»l ?W I 

«iW»itfl <(tw f*ir«ri«- 
fi«ii»i, im— ^'Bt't <i‘tw^ I ««^i5? jjm 

’rtftw fiti ^WtRfst a^’^*| ^ft|iit»l I w 
Btfn *tf?t'5fi[»i I ^rfsi «^t3 f?3 

^rtf^rs ill *rffii9i oftsitiiSl »i"T[< 

fiw I ?,w cb'\'1[b 

I 

’ft, at « ^’<n,Bi CBI ^’tii'e OTft iitt ! 01® 

aiir^®| 0|®fw*l® C®1 CWM *ll'5 iitt ! oit 

«l»| ifa ®t5 0I'8 4® oim 

fifr ct* ratf I 

oit ?t^T? «» ^tma 

^^ cw a <tl1 ^*1 l ^tfi| ’®a»H Xtfl 
^f»i»it>r,— ^tt 1 f® f’r’t ! f®i 
«i|finTt Ct5| JIW ?Tf»f r»l*lTt*l C»r® I 

^t*i®fti» »i^fl 5f*i«i c^rq I 
c*i^fir*i t*c« vt^twi Jiatf fiw? 

aw c®®*! ®r®»i I ?Tf>ia 

®t«T all® 01 f*wit>is| C®®*! ®W 
ctt«( »itf^*i I ‘ “®i’ ®i* «fi® 

<B®ta ®rt«« c®t»i ’ey atfi 5ft5 
m ’ift’®, nn c w 

^ I ®t«CT« oit ’ttPn 5t®I atm CT«I 

’rtatt fa®^ ®ta?®i 


ati-? 1 ®i aif®#® ®t?* ®titc® at® ®^i oi®t«t 
^aa® I caa a^c® ala, ca arfaatai a®i® 
atatat «it*ij, ®tai ^fa a»i:® fan ®ta ®a 
att I 

atata waa »i«®i veat a*®®! 8$c«f®a i 
r®S faa caa aaci attata aaa afaata i ^tc® 
afaata i faattaa ’jia^ aft afaa,— fitatcaa 
cat®1a fa®t ati® faata a'tai attia ai i 
at afaai ff cat®tc® atfaai atata v® faa i 
cat®i “afai atai" ac® atata ^laa fat® oj®ytl 
f®^aa atfaai afaa, f®a f®a^niat ♦tfaat 
®t'?t'etf’? ^1 atfaai cat®ti® ^arta afta.i 
at “atar at® ataa atat c®aa ^aafet ■a®a 
^f®« att®faa i oit ^^atta a«tai c®i jftat 
caata at®i i taai att®faa, atattaa ► a^ataa 
fawaa tf«ata cat fjeS a® g®ta a[fiai 
c®fa 5 ntfaata at i ®Ha ata ^a att® 
atfaa atai caata i 

®ia® ata ata aia at® af^a taaata 
at*!!® ®aa® atat at*^ a®ai atata i cat 
Tas-^ataa faa cac® oi® a«>aa aca at^ f®raai 
®tfaatfa, ®tata ®a^-t^aa f®faai ®tfaattf i 
^aatta c’ftfaai cafa, at#tt« caa 4®ti «*t®t® 
fa ®® 81 ata® ®raai afaatia i aa fa®® i ®tfa 
■■^taa atat «ttaa ®rat®t tit ca'ff^ai ®tfaai 
®tata at affta ata’ afa®,— afJR ^f® ttta 
at I 

®tatt® at®ai faai a^taa ®t® f^ai cafa, 
®iata ®?ata a®i— ®ia« fj,taft«i tpa at®®t® 
caa fata atata i tt*ta cat %< at®t®a aart- 
attt® afaai aa® atfis ®ttttai faata i ®tata 
f-i^< fanfa caa aratt® afat®tf— ®taata, 
®taaiai atatcaa t’aata a®* '^Ta-ilatia 
®tfai®faa, t’ataa ^ata oi® caaat ^^fa® 
a^t®fiia— ®taata, ®taata i 







««tcw? nw >i‘w »(fiit*i? ^tm •tft'Bjt’i 

I vfasi >fl¥ «ftif 

’i'f«»ii5r ! 

cnt »(«i« «»t^t*t «f«i 

>1* ^tvti 

^nifUB ®tC^ 'BfflSl f?5l BaSitB >IW 

^fasi CTB, ^*ar ^ar- 

C«^f^ fsift? r»i»iH 

vfimi M I it #ff?*i Br»i»r, - “'jfsi fv 
'StftC^ T 

•f«5 r«B'51, cn »l«lt '8t»I^mi 

fwi firt« «<i’\ri»i"— #tf?9i CTr»i»ii’i I 
'BtB’fa aft ’»ft»i,— 'sc’i 'stB ’fifi cn ’J*ni 

K»l C^Cfl '^tt 'BtB •it 
^fiti<ra >< f>i9|5i I 

“n la ^Hr»i 

(:»fTf?ci c?tt r 

c*i^ I 


^X\ 

•itwti »iB iifi c»ti, 
’t?w •f?'5 *iw cica T 

«? f?*T,^?fatW I 

»itat®t itct itiw, 

«rtRw*»t <Jtr5t ’iti* ; 
•ttitw nr»i-ft*t <itw ica I 


'iwt'8 515R ?nii 5i«*» 

Wtf? ^>t 1 c ^3 C*J «!1 cn '»t*l<t»l 1 , 
1*1 lifSl StCB tlf«l'«tt 3 

^C5*I1 v<t I 

’•tf citti iifiiita cifflin n's, 
cii»f «5i Cl? ®ai iiw mi ! 


^a55-^f^»nj ^51^ I 

( »ia ) 

C?C? «niai 3t»1 1W51 

<«3? 'J'll 111 «!« ?t, ><13? Til Cl Cllt^ fllll, 
'sita r^ciiM '®t?i« «*ri« ?t I ’3^3 ii« 
•tlttflll? full fllfs 41t« Illicit till 111 
“^fllt” 11 1 ICl 11^ l^t ait 111! IJtl 11 I 
riiilit ‘Sill f^fi 1^*1 fill wf«r ^iiiiii 

1111131 ltd iiir«r ic’^iti 11 ifiii 

’jNllCl r«fl 3 '?. 13 fCl Cltll 3 >C 31 , Jli 3 l »1 mill 
itiiii I •fl'svsiiisr ^i^ilicii im ^fi- 
511 rtT 3 *\lCli 41 ^ 1»3T <iri(||| •!! li^lj 

cm ifi I rj’f.iiitii 'stci ii<*i ifii ^3 ^iliii 
111 ! ^tll, fll 3 T«rf •!•! «ll 1 »| 3>^1 1111 

?fi3 lilfi i"»Hii icii I 4t nil 

llCl '5'i3i9l lt«t3 «3I H ifilit r^fl ^filllt 

iirii’^iici I'lUi' ate itiicii ici ifiii 
iifii it^i 31 1111 -iiifii itii?iici 

tii 3 111 1^51 iicii I 4 t <iir«?irii iiBit 
iriimi-ifij® itii “^iinci" ^iiti 

I'm! ^niiiici ifKT® ititci I iiiticii 
itfi’ii il'®i iiwt cnii 4tiii ^ccitfiii 
'lllltl f33f5® itilci «tii Itl, llWlC^l 
iTfitu carti'ff Wf« '5litt (ifid *ti«ii iti I 



'9'‘* 

w *11 ?*, 4^ >i«i n&s»tt4t, 
f%fs| tlw 4t**t 

ftEl*!*? 

*(t^t cwf^«tr« I ^?wiar? 

^cnj ^t*i^ ^f»ni 

IW 4fil I 4^ 4»t 4Vf?tV CT^^SJ ^Hit4 

itNPiars f»i4» c?r«tr» *itl, '8ai*i 4»rTC» 
ctNw *itt 

'« »iii‘tc4 nif C'ini ^r?!! 'Sum 

’(• nitwwfl ^fii <r»tflsrt^ ®nt«r»t 

«irt5> 4 ^9«t<r 4fiij'Bns», ^m'9 c'Tfnw '(ft I 
4 aPKis ifwi c^fasff h;?®!- 
4tW^4 *tfl«fltWfl tfa? tR«>H 

4tft^f ?tl4 'Sfw ft4fr«U43t 

atJ ffwa 8*rt»f4 4 ftfB f«C«IH I 4f5J5?f1 4t 
nw 43lt« 4fin® ^t?4 VW I 4H(i( 

f4 *ffl4fltW^ f^41 ^414 fif?® 4ffH4 *1^(4 ^^5 
H »(lt I 'SHtRriMd '^441 4 44Jt5U?f( 

>*(f«c"rf<i •(t'tt^ •» *n4?t4 ran^’iT? 4^45 

4tr«(r 4544 «4If4t4 iwtsf 4C4*!, 4? wfOJJ 
»I14t4C‘l4 ^«lT'»tl4t *(4441^ fa>(44T4 
fsf:4f4f 4H<1 4f»Hl 4f<t® 4tfl1 <I1C4 I *144- 
4U®9 4t ffi? 44114t4 f®! 4ttl- 

ftcm 4?fC4tf?4 ?4 !(ft— f^fjf 4t 44It4t'® 4fa! 

^CMpr »\f4S( 4C45( 4r»l«tt '■41^1^- 
*11^" 4fi|11 4*t4ivrat4 <t4t«?( I f'Bfif a4*C« 
W4 «t44^f4C4 444tfr8 4^141 4t44f*t 

4tl'r*tl4 4ttlf?C4f4 ^I’H^t’fJ 444: C4 

%*(4t4 nl«R 4144, 4t41^ 4l4t9 41'5f411 ’ttt*f4 
4tf4f^4 4f»f41 f^4f54 4t41 4T14 I *!444t4 
!4t*t4t4 ^arflMfffe^ >4fai4 44Jt4 44 44f4« 

4^4tt 4144: li4t4Kar4 fi(4i •I4t44 fl4t4 
4filltfi[C»(4 44^ 4t*l4t4 ^»|4t4 4*14 


I [ «5 4^ 

4t*l4 W* 4ttl^f4 *tr44Tfi( 4fiu1 4t4t44 4^- 
4»l4t4 C4t1 5r*|41 f44tfiK*|Sf I Mft 
#t4t4 4t4KW4 4T4' 44t44 4 4^4TC*I 4C^4 44- 
C4t4 44: 49414 ’Jf44l 4T4 4f44l 4fiS 444 
4r»l41 4t4jt4 4f54 4t4Uf I Vfa® f4»ll4 4t?1 
C4 4Te^4 44 4t4tr4*I, 449414 91414 4f9^41 
441t44C1 414414 44^4(414 4^4J 4r*l41 4C4 
4r4l44— 9l4lt9t 44414 ®4^4ft9 44ttj- 
4114 4ltlt9 ^f49 4f4l9 4l49 4f4l44, C444 
4lt(l4 4’tf49 414—9141(44:4 allM:® iflfw® 
4r4:»l4, 4t4i:4t 44l4l|l4 «414 91411 

4::44 ^<.4(9 4t4l:4 I ^tl 4::»f4 94^4 4lt44 
4:41 41441 41tl 44Cf4 C4l4 feoWt 41t 41 I 
4tl 4«4 9441144 44914 il4l45Br:4t 4l44l 
8144 44l4]f44:4 949l:4 4ir4W4 4f4C9 04^19 
41tl 4914 «1414 (49 (9:44—4144, 9g[9, 
4m 'Sf«t4 441 9 4414 r4:*l4 I «1I44 f®, 4*1 
afir«4 4(499 «1414 C4\41^ C4r4:9 41941 4(4 I 
t?1 4*11 f4’S(:4l44 C4, at 449 *»4ltl 4llf9 
4;®l9 9l4 C94t 4:4 ! 414681 Vfl(»11C*l 9ltf 

JJ9J91 ai6l4 9f«4l 9(»1 (4»4 1(1*14 9414 till 
arf«tl 9:44 1 4949: 9 i( 4 ?t( 9 f?:ft 4 41*1 4914 
9414 91(591 *ltl9 91^111914 44 I 

91(5914 (414 C4:14 4l9irif:’(4 ICtl C4 a4t 
91414 41914 414 91441 414C4*( (Ramses) 4(941 
art® 4^, *141(44:9 4tC44t 4:144 4(991 91441 
4:4 9(4 I aal 414 41^W4 914 C914 4W14- 
•49 9141 444 r494l4 C441 414 41, «44 91441 
t4l:9 414 4"4:*4 (44«<4 4^41 al4l 9(4rB C9l4 
4141 4:4 9f4 41 I 

4l:44 4:^441 9914 *14 C4 9f:4r491 »ttl9 
9(4914 f49l4 9(49l(i[W4, ®l4t4'9 (4^44 (4W4 
9414 9l(4f« 4^4l:f I 9l:4f49l4 «ll6l9 <1414 
4T»4:i 9l4'^l4 4(tj4:Pt4 91? Tti:9t 91(9 W 
4(941 ’3(91 9f4® I 9414 “4l9 ’^tWt41* 4lCT :4 







t«,ni «»5fir« ff*i ^fi, 

*^f*ifwi" 5»ic>r8 ^f^5i 

*if^5» stiflt ^ti c*fff 

-acfrtasjT^ t^i<*i5c<ra ^tsi'SJir^ wjt? 
c^T«t I »it«fc*i 

*lt'8«1 I • 

«t5'5lj ftn tW« ^t>HI1 ■Sf’IH 

»R5c^a a^ni ctNc« "tl i '5<rf« ’I’H 
4i'tH »i?Jrfr«i»t?i Tt<i<^ niM*i ^r»ni f«r!f ftn^fjft- 
f«rc<rt 1 1 

c^i c«ra« w ^r»i3i 

“wtftji” ^^»iiii 4i«r« I ®«.*i<i ?ajtf 

*'tar-*t«j-'i?1” s?f^ <*fi« «(« I 

4rt6iara r*i«f ’jai C4it«i»i4t«»j « »i4 

C4>H»I 4t«fl 'm« w I 

5»flH ^tC’l r4«^ ^C4Sl «fl4t 'fl^«tt’I4 SIM 
'8'»ri*ll « *«»t4 'Btt’f4 Vf441 

*151 '8’«^ '8 laf ’X1i»IC^ 

4t4(ttr4ft« ■^1451 I *lf*6H C<f1 f4f*l« ?ll»I 
'•WC'5 *1^1 laf— ^f®fW I 4T*f*J'5’lt4 
C»f*l 4<’H4i WW4t 4<1'I4 4r»\4l 
4>41 ^t^C« '1114 I t«4 C^ 4tC»l '5f?It« 

•IHC*|4^14'J®I ^f'»f4» 4*11 >•?«*» 

f4Ci4'8tt4 4»^J4t*t ^«4 «141'5 fl'ISW I P»1 
VfVl «t4C'B l41 C®44 fl^f^ *11® ®f4£5 *IK4 
I C®^»I 1451^ W«4*l 4T® T[4t®tC»l 

f41J*l4lC«J4 ’l1?t4Cl «a® 4t®I 4‘«4t4 

*01*1— 4W4W ’tt«4l 4t4l f’H <r«4t® 

* >!tft»J-Wt-4fW 4t41 f® I 

t Hindu Superiority. 


«»f6rtr ®»i «i4wf4 n«ti» sit«f 'iffT4 "ftin 
>l4f«I (H?*! 'Stt« 44 I ^flPBt «wt4 41*11 *14t‘tJ 
<tf4‘1« 4?«1 49 Ilf 411 414 «f4l 44 I 494tC9J C4 
44« ^^^4 414 9r4C94 #14141 '9*l5Ittl4 fe4C4C't 
'll® 4I1C9 «(fJl4 41® ®ft41— nfiiatl *114 I C4l 
4t4# ‘•44T4’ 4r£4 'Sir4r4l *11® ®C4 I 

4r®4 ®t4t® ®1441 '149414 9 4491 4lf4C®# 
4®I®1 r'I9lC4 94% C4f4t« 4H | 
*149414 £®44 C44 4<?1'14 9C44 949J 

®ir44f44C® '*144 9I4 i 4«I®14 4tf99 ®C44 I 
f4fl4’^C9« 94l4lf4l44 4141 r4C44®U4 914 j 

49J®1 f49l4 ®C44 4f»l4t? '4491 nfl f4fJ44^C'B4 
94* 4f44l ®414il4 4f5® 4t4l£f I ®ir44f4t44 
411944 *1?r« 4541 ■4r441 «l4ir44C4t 49I«14 
*114 9al>14 4^1® 4414 44 4(4414, r9r4 ®l4t- 
f4C44 4141 ‘«lf44 4r4' 91411 *11« 4t4lH4 I 
f44ir4S 4^44 '3t,«44'9 41(9411914 444 'lf»l9 
*t^f« ®tf«4 4f4® C^4 449 9f44l ®l4tC44 4C4I 
9rtl 4^314 ri914 4r4C® f4l449C4 C5ll 414, 
9141 45C9| (441(41:44 44»I4«. 15 41*I'SI9 4l41 
444, 1(49 *1^19 9lf«4 4C4I 414 ®r4l9 4141 
44, *^94 91411(4914 9% 4#4lCf I* 

5a4£%9 41444 9'|4# 9rtl4«1®1 9 91^11- 
(4414 If?: 41C*I 4ir94U91 4tr9ft« 44 I 4414 
9*%4 C4 4194-44 414 9C44, 9141 4ir9‘1lC91^ 
94^^49 (44 I 4949 : 44t® 414-C4141 ®ft- 

41« >«? f4l^»I 9(4419 WfS® 444tff4 I 

41MK914— C61»I, *1191 9^(9 4191 C4 

441% 4?«t4441 ®'|® 4ir*l9 44, 9141 91441 
^£94 ®r«lf9 I 4lf9‘11£«14 1*1(49 ( C4?41 
(Medura) 4'J;414 4|r4£44^ %*lf4C44 I 9l41l9| 
41414 4141?41C4 I414 4l4 C4f41 4#4«9 I t 

♦ Kra/cr’s Literary History of India. 

+ Frazer’s Literary History of India. 



♦tw, [ •t/t 


’jfa'B ?si, '5t«t« ‘R^9r 

n^^tf*!^ ^«st5 •I*®? -asni i ^tf'i»‘in«i3 c^r 
c’l'R^twfl c*t« « rI*?’ 1^ ^i«ri 

Rfsr»i ’tS*?’ * 1 ^ 51 ’, n«*j *tc’if 5 l 

R’tgR I ^9'5« 

I ’RWit?! rtf’ll 5K*t ^Rll 
’fftf** I f»lf<8tC5Sl— ‘«f?f5tlfSff? «(R- 

*<? »ll[« I’ 

Rlf’IHl? ^5( ^1 

wife'4 'fit ■5rr®?Tr»!® «»(t*i 

*imi ^t« R, Rtlfl R«»W3 

'SJUtl f^sl 'ittc® I • ■•'t ^tl.<l<ll‘' 

R f^’ni ♦iRimt?!, ®t?i 
I C’lt’l*! Rlf'T 

RllJ ^^51 <iti® • 'f sar jj®!®! 
f5l®t?-f^’«*l Riwt5*!l ®f«l® RR?1 wfnt® 
*frt^ R, Jlf?® 

®fiit»i®, «t?tc'r3 »if'5® *i"t< »i<r’iR9® R 
r®« ®r5tt«r9 ^<rt?5?tr® ijc*! 

Jif?® >i’^< »«r?jRs^ ijiKi ft^iftr’ic® 
®f35) RRjfirR? ’jf?® 
««5)Rif'rRa ^"t'T 'fl’?f®9*i »i"»ttR i 

6ar’i«ia c^ ® aiRR ^'fl, 

®t*U® I f«I^C5 *tt*5t«( 

•tf®’M 4*R« 6®^<%firc’(^ R9®?*! 

mw*? ^f«HI1 RIMtR* C’ltl !f9 I 

®R?1 «*IW Rfit 

W® 4 f®| f»lR<tT5 

*ltt I t.iui ^t®fl1 ’I® ^T®- 

RW ®^t®. ««.*!« 


I ®t«®^^ ®iC« <flt *IRW f^lf® 

®®5Tfl il®t*l ®f?W ®R«1 *IT?l® *ltfa I 

® af»m ®mai 

caiir 0®T*i c?N£® 01 ? i «!? R<t^f ®tw? 

calf" aft® ®?atts i ca 

ftraina? awaa, R«ia^tf®aRa? *ta ®taTwa 
^0tRi ®?i®? '00t*l 0t®ai ata I fatia®s 
?att?a ®0f^ “®ftt” cmta ‘®®a’ *«r ®aa^ 
sita ®?c®? a®at« ®9®a '*tat*i®t0 ^® 
®?c® 0tca I • ®ta(wa aHfntcafs Raaf sittaa 
faiia ®wa cafti® 0T®ai ata 1 1 0 ta>ft®aa 
ra£la«tca ®«Rl cacaa Bata'S® ®att®? a®a®s 
Raat cnaa ata “ca^ caa” a?ai(® i <«? «®Tca 
^taal carat® 0 t? 0 fa ca, caaa «ta®irt 0 ta 
’jfaa^a >0ia aa® '^rrfla ifsaifaa ®tf®® ai®j? 
®ta«-?f®attaa a^taia afa® atatfa® afaafif i 

5ia»a^, ^ns^-vS, 

fasifafa \ 


^0 ( ^ai ), 0 [aira% ai ata, ca ®t®ita? aS®, 
^r®®i aaa ®faw? «a 0 T«ai ata i c®iat« at 
>a? •a '^-’jtia « n at® atta 0 t®ai ata, c®tat« 
ai , «• at ®c®tfa® at® a^ia »ii ^Taw ®ta 
®0 0 f««i ata at i f®i aa^ra?, 0 <ta affa aaaf 
at® r® ®^a 4 it®caa? at®, aa ®ral «a ?»0 
aaa ®rai0, ®a aata ®ta i 4 ? ®a c®iai a?i® 
Rtta t 


Tod's Rajasthan. 


♦ Vide Vedic India p 165. 
t Fountain Head of Religious. 



I ] 

fTSft >11? «H^t4 *IT>1 «t11? 

^*MI 51t’( ?flfe»Ill^6?, >5^5 'Btt’l? Sift 

wt?« >if?r« 5?f«j vjiTfs ?J5T(^ ) I 

’HW ??c® ?*i ®^fc*i 

?M ?|51 SRs 'll'MU"»f 

?tiPB f»ift?i I ( ’I'scfla c»t ?»ii>i 4|- 

?IC*t ^HC'5 

'Bt^l ^flf ’I5CT r?f«51 J?1 «(ff>l®, >5t^ 

f?W >(i3J •»li» 5^111 mitt's)! ^155^ fufifll 

>llt CTC’^^I Ht^ts «n9‘l ?t9 

«fl?? >IW nc? 5'^f^t? «(l?fc»r 3I«I«I ?C3 I 

< 6 % C5('?^ »(r®« ?s I 

C’^W'Q ^1 ><t ^<1 ?5J?C»t 5*C?C5, l?n?| J1541- 

5? “?ft” 5)fsui «ttf? ! C’»t«H« ^) ■«? 

%5tfi[?i ?»ts5 aifiiai sffj, 

<il^< W%I fifiri '«ff9 Sfsist’f Sfl 

«l (•>) ^c»i ’<f'55 « I Sii« sjnt*^ wci >a’»^ 

«tnt5l C?l»r ^<CWC»t «(CSI? >11(9 

f9ti9«j H9C9 c>(^ 9?C5 >a$ ‘Wlij’ 

^^*1 ??91 Ktl? ; ^TO’ta ?fC5( >119< ?IC9I 01(11 
?»r-?fe| 9^91 Ktc? I i^txfcffl cfl 
^f*J91 ft^t9(t99 ^t’?1 ’“(S C?t«ff'8 

CTI-9^1 99 Kl, C?9»! «9l1?tC4? 9^91 9tC? I 
C91-9 ^t?tl9t 9%? 91 ?C9(9 '?t?tC99 9^?, 
«f^9 9t'»f 099 9ll? >15(9(9 ’jNflla §99 9f?« 
99 ( ’lf99t9 §99?t9 >(9^(9 -Il?a?t9 sjc?, 

t91 C?t9t’« 91 ?#HS1915(, O^fHT-® 91 9T??t'*»915(, 

(>) 9»9tB9 9T*91 9t9(C? ‘999’ 9r»l91 Btf?, >«? *C9|’ 
6? C9$*9 "09 ( t»1 9919 «? ■»9t if »(n( 999 nt?»11 1 
99t?ri[ ^»11 C999 *19^ «>9I 9(19119 §f9«1 new »19 
»19 mo? W(0« I??? 9f9? 99, -III C9(t« 0919(9 ^9l9 
99(9 ?1W 9|1C? 9f<« 99 I 4^09(9919^91 9^9 9|C9 
99W9 91919 919*1 9091 


«r»it-re I 4 «,,a 

09t9te 91 9Tf§ ?^H >t(«9i)9 I 
9§9, §919 §*19 ^11 ( 99 91 ^9 9if?9tt9§ 

9§» ) *tr«>5 9tt9I, >«§ 9^9 4 ? 9i<»( 9S99t 
*11919 9U1 nfsl® 9t91 Bristol 5f*|9| 919 j 
f9®'!9 *919 ?f99 f«®t9 >*1099 ?t9 >991 *f9r94T<9 
'(1919 9t?U9 411(9 §99 fir91 9^191 4I99'S: 9 ^ 
953 99 99^ §'8,99 909 49? 909 19*. 9ft9 41t?t09 
951:5 9fi8« 959) 95^059 «099 >[( 1 ^ f9fif9) 9^9 | 

91®? 9^9 09 919 9l'9t?t09 *11?109 15^91 9ff, 
'Sf?! 951919 09C9 9r9‘l? 99 1 *T99 *K9 5(191 
><91 5(5 55 I 5 919109 9503 995( ?t 9 490 ^>^19 
909 ^190? >0099 909 I ><l 09 909 ^f90^ 
■*ir9i 99, «191| 9191099 ><9109 f9095I 1 

915?199 '|r99 §909 9® 9Fip09 99^1 9f§ 
99190*19 1(0911 919, 90<(0?? 0«I9 

?f99tO?5i I ^919 919*1 ><^ 09, 91^919 f»909 
99 «((« 9504 '*t09"t ?09 ><90 >«09"1 ?f99l 
>190» r»«09 9f»I9l 919 1 09 99 ^F®?! 91 0VO99 
9091 49 ><^91*1 9904 0099 409 ><90 0O9«1 ?r99l 
9904 '51919 '49J409 5*115*1 409, 0>1^ ^f%41 
( 91 0^9 ) 0? 9lf999 (|)ervioiis) 9»|1 9(9 | 
4^1(119 §*19 9® »ir' 5 o»i 4ri(i»i w?*?*) 

*1^19 f§4l 9104, '94110® 5195(1 I |9t9 *1<<<t 
09, 4^01(9 ( clay ) f'B^oa 4*1 11404 0094 4f90® 
4109 41 ><90 0094 4r99f« 41919 f«'509 4904 
9 45(19104 54l5»l 4f905 4109 41 I '<^ 49^ 
4#4il9 'fr4, 490» 94 9lO® 5109 41 I 04 44 
^f941 91 099 (O', ><1 4*449 '([r49 4*54, 4<I9 
41919 f§509 44 4904 0r9i 9tO® 4109 41 ><40 
0f9l 9t9l« 99(091 4419104 49l9l® 4^109 4109 
41, 04 49 ^f94l04 4(-9ir999 ( im|)ervious ) 
441 919 ( 


(0) ((f441 >9 444 4441 >4^ 490% >441<9J«4 9(04 
*194% 9l09 I 





[«« <KI, 




’joil *iii«i c*!, ®»ir 5 - 

•tw* 5 ifW Wt?« ^ ^<1 1*1 1 

>•1 f C^ f? (Solid) *|?T< f*lWa, 

»it<it9i«ti^ ic^ 

I «<? f’lf«l«l (incoherent) 

«ttW *ltW, C»l»l*l I siflH ><nt 

(Coherent ) *I1M ; CVi^ I 

'iC'l^l «fll ^fs »('», fp '«’l< 

•I1W, C^*l I r»« ftf<t»ll ^1 

»IW'Bt s«>j| ^1 

(rock) S(U>» 

?fs^ I 

*|f<l4tfl ><t 5(t Cat^W 

^lfil«, (pervious) 

(inrpervious). f««H €»•! >nw 

4lC^1 4H^«1 ^f5\n W«l 'BUt’J 

WtPI *ltW I f«'«J’J 

••1 ’T<w «fc^n ^fiii'5 »itw ffi «fl’K '*ic^»f ’?fair« 

>I^W 5»lt5»I Bfill'B »llw *11 I 

^CW'I ^51 BtHtC? I 

nfir^lw TO «=»(? ^tw,— CTO*t »lt?f' 5 , 

*i^« ^1 «*tt«frir,— cn »iTO^ «flt 


(>) 4Hfn fear I 



CBW ^1^ 'stWB (section) i 
( «H»H C2JtIB?l ) I 

» - n— «ttsa ’3*M*t I 
’t -n— *>^5 <t»l-T|* ( •t»H level ) I 
^•V’l 

i, o -a'ff^ >iTOft 9 H r<i«v ctrai 

fflTOlf I 

> TOH 5 tile® ^ *l ^«8 9 <l 4 ®?! Cflai 

ftm ’5'!®^?® CTai I 

•B ®? Btl® r«lf^a i 

«I*H ®?l B^C® I -At SiSl ®WB 

®»ll® m*®?-®® (divisional plane) TO1 
I 

«t’ITO® r® 

< 11 ^, Cn '«t«*l ®C 5 ®tS ft®® I 


^ cai^t® f^®V Bit® »I 1 H I 

rjfaflB BTO ^f®®H BlBtvi®: ®w 

®t« b 6® I BftBCHB B»|| Bt?®! ®1 

®^B ®1 ®iti®i-®^«rB 9 , >< 9 t Ini'S '«(t<in »itt|t 9 »t®: 
BBB® (flat). 91WST9 ®fn®U"r |C®I ait®»l 
»1B®® 9f»H1 <il| ®9 ai*! mil?!*!®: >fl'IU® -St®!® 
w Bi I f®® Btnui c®i*i ®f^*i ®^9’ 

crfarif®, c®t*i fa ai f®rrt aaa f^can- 
®ia a®i ®fintiia, ®umi cnfaitna CB, ««l 
aif®i» ®i atfai-a^BTO ffa® ®w ®i« 


(%) ftat i 



«l>lTOa ffan C««® (Section)— 4l Irft 

®5 c?ai Btiwtf I c®ta a^^5 f fir owt 


} ®f^a aipls <|®a enfat® ai®9i ®a»it®4 bb®® ffni w (section) aD®i 


BtllB— 


Btf , ®tB cata® fw Bi oilia oral artia— 



*R«oi I ] 






(«) ^5 ftof I 

«l— ( '•»*!• 

^«»l ) f ‘»l I 

If I— »i5i«»i I 
<«<ltC5|'« *fj« 

c?ii ^fswii I 

C^? (section) 'flfif ?»C« m>ffl1 C<rftc« *tt?{«r« C^, 'SS'^fif C^(«ft« 

(horizontal) frr»l« ftf?9(Cf, C*l'f’ft« 91 ’ff9t««(C9 ffsl*® (Coldcd) (ftfffc^ ai9t C9ft«ff'e 91 
91^ f«l»Sf (folds) I 

9't*l? « I 8 ’BCStf99' ®tC«f «t«f (f'dds) cfef9C»l® ^*19 9t91 

>«9t 9|^f'f9f 9?t9J 5t»f CrsHI 9(^*9 ; C991 9f?C9, 9t9l vftlStW— 



(8) ftar I 


4* 




-liLin 








*r-- 


(5U*I9 t[l^) «t81'9|fif 

>19^ (horizontal) iBtC9 '9tH 
9-( 89ir 511*19 *119 ) Wt^^lfif 919191 
9’59 (folded) 9l9ire 

9 ( ^U91 '«ff9T 5H99 919 ) JI9U9 

^9*9 flf*! ( folds ) il’^iS 

9®9ltf 

9— ( 9^59 9«9 519 C?891 9t9ftf ) 
««9U9 ^«1« ^3 >999 

'Jl91 9^9119 

«ll99t91 91*1919 -flt9ll*f 919 9ff991 5fC*f C9»lU'5, 9191 9ll9 «8^9it’1 f9>9 (folds) %«,*!« 9t»l I 
^999 919 499191 9l*1'5 C9991 91^9 <891 919'? 919119 «ff99 ®*I9 r9^9 9f99l 9lf«91 CW'S®! 9®9, 
>«9< 91919 fe*l9^ *151^^9 « n r9 9191 «fr99 91*1? *1lf«9l C9'«9l 91^9 ( «9l 91*f?9f»f9 411919 
919119 9191199 ^f9?l9 <99 49ft 99 9f*H1 9r99l *1^19 9^C9 ; tlf99*l9 999^9 999 9^9 99, 999 
9191919 9999 9U9 '§919 ( 91? 9l'S, 59 91 9#! 91'#, 199119^ 999f99 991 99, f99ff99 9119 ) | 
4t 9l*1^9f»I19 9f9 91991 *1^9'*. 611*1 C9f9, 919 611*19 99?1 91 9991 99(9119 f9*9'«f9 (folds) ^9 
( gentle ) if991 'B^Tlal ( sharp ) 9^19 I *jf9?1’3li 9191 9li», .'5191'8 91«f9^ 1^91 4l»*tl I ^<19 
9H9lf9 999 9^3 91'# 9^ 99, ^99 C99f9 9999 'Bl91 91 W } 919 ^«99 9f« ( Karth s 

movement) 91199 (pressure) 49 9»1 399lf9 9191 4|9l9 f ^19 f 99 I 4^ 9'9»9'«r9 9t9l999* 
4119191 9H119'91 ^r99 ^9rt4l 9^91 9119* I 





[ m, 




^»I1 CA ’jr<r4t? 5}f%^tt^ *% ^ cat^t® fm’l ^tt 

’jf^^ ’ji? »»>«« «a? f] f5«fir5 , »i>i« 4^; «i>itfw? 

cat%l9 ffl'Bt*! ; ^»t*l 9C9 9H ’t^S, «<|5? 4$ 

^T9>itc9 "(i cai^t^ f^9T»i I 


(0 ’(♦’T ftar I 



4»Sl ’l^'stJT 

^vv\vs 
( ) 
cHur 
( Section. ) 
^ *l M n 5 
^Surface 
of ground ) 



^ ^ 5 W^ll 4^t 49 

^ • 'q «»!',— 4l 

( 4^ 

5? Cfl'IH *l«(if?« 'ffV’a <9tI3 
9f9H((9 ««(*!) 5)191 C^'SSI 
m'5l^ ’tin ) I 49 ^ 

«f n 6 C4^1 4^t « '« 9 ^ 


C59f1— 49 sttfiff® 

99«f»l 59i|tr999 ( 4t ( 9 5)tW 9^C« *tU9 ) I 'S 9 ^ ^ Cfl^H f5IS?tr9I ( 9t9ni 

^V1 4t CW ' 

4^^ 9Kr 11 ^ 9 S’f^r »f f®® 9tc*r f® 99 cr^j 9ffe * 1 

C9 ® "m ^ ®f99 ^*»'4 *lf?C9, c»llf #9 (*f) (»f) 99®fit 9tf999 9f»I9) ®t9t9 fw®H 

«l9«r ®f9l9 I *tfil9lrt 9*W (*() (*1) »|9I9? 4t9l9 f®r»H ; >199^ 

f®®tl91 •»lfe) ^9l«ICT 9t*r5 C5il ®f9l9 I f^nfiri® 9t^l® CSil ®f991 

(9) (9) ^*119 9ttfl Cir®l9 I C®*l®1 (9 ) (9) 9«9 I ®«i9 •»lfel ®t9t9 

fB®C9 att^n ®r9t® *Itr9l9 *<1 49t ( 9 ) (^I' S*!!?, ( ^<f«. 4^ C^W 9 ® 9 ) 4P ftfj® .C9tl9 

^*tOI ) 9tf®C9 I 9 9 •ft? ^•tW C9 9t *t%9 <9 ?t9 (9) WH «C9n ®f9l® *»1 *ttr99l wf»H 

^•19 fif91 '»rft^9l ^ ><9 ®ni 9^19 49t ^9C*tl9 (*l) W) ®ll <1199 ®r9C9 ) I 



«»*l (*t) (*() %»tw Ow ^l?1, 

^*f ^»I • I ■■}& ?^l*l «f*I apw ( k ) C9<t1 »t<J« ®1^C« *tt« I ><l *I<J« WC*! fill 

*1^ '•t «ffj(, wi*! cifijj (H*c^ t I 9^ *ItM1 

•»! («) C?<t1 ( 91 «IT» I 

999 (9 level *1^19 9tf9C9 I C999 (>), (») 91 («) C991, C9t C991lf 
9»I-C991 (water table ) 9»lt 9t9 I 

C^C<r ( *I«P9 ftaj ) 9«lt991 999 (o) C99t9 ft9 ^f9l9 9(99 “9” <4(99 ^99 

f911 9191 91 9^ 9f9C9 >«9t 9? 9t91 91 99l9 9199 9^991 I (o) C991 9?C9 (9) C99t9 ^99 9t9l 

’ffirf’rs 9^19 I 

999 9f99l 91 9tf99l 9f?t9, 99l99t« aK9 aitC9 r999t9 9fr99t9 9lf9l9 I ^^9 

’3(<1fft9 9919 991991 9f9 («) 99 9t9 9r91‘t9 9r991 9119, 919 9^9 999'tt9 99 9<^9 

«lt9l9r— 991991 (^) 49 ?fC9 9tlt9 I 999 9(t9 4^ 9t91 91 9#tl9 99 9tr9l9 9) I '^f’T 

919 ’31*1’ 9Tf9t9 49t 9t9t9 ^f?t9l 99 ’tt'Sfl 91^19, 49t 9C9 9 9 9tC9l 9tf991 (i) C99t9 ft9 

9f99t9 9sf9l9 I 91 '8l9t9« ^56 9f99l 9lfC1 I 499 919 9l9t* 9919^ 99 91991 9tiC9 91, 9«(t9. 
(i) C991 91 9(99 9^19 999 91 9f9t9 9t9 99 f9f9l9 9l I ^9 9919^9 919 991991 9U91 f9H 
5f99l 9t^C9 ♦t1C9 I 

9<t9tC9 C99 9t9tt«f9 ^9l t?f9^ 91 9flt« 99 C9^ 99 49t % « '^t99tC9 < 99t?t9 99C9 ) 

C99^91 C9? 99 f 9l, 9 91 9#l9 99 9r991 9l9, 91 4^ 999 99119 4C99119 99l» 091 919, 

499 «tt99l 9«9 lf9tC'9 *Ilf9t'8{5 1 

919919 f99^f9-tt9t#1 9t9f9C4 919U9 ‘Lower Hengal’ 991 99— 4t flS ffflfl ^ir99l9 
^r99U1?£9 91991, 91 9^9 91 91^91-949 9191 91^9 I r99 ^f«9l« 919 9t9 99 1 4^ '9r9 

91919191 99999119 f?9 | 4l 911(91 91 9^C99 91991 1^9 9lfe09l9 999 ’lfC99 *t1t9, 

91 99^9 *H?t9 '5lt9 C9f9C9 119 I >at iffllfll §1191 9f99l9!1, 5l91, ifilll, 9rt1«9, 9^919 
4t^f§ 919 1lfl^ I 


• Jit 9919 99 1t»C« Ol9 ?r9-lt, ^<19 9 49 Pl^t 9tW 999 90191 (>) C99I Ill9 91 Ifftw 99 
r9f*rc9 91 I 

t 4l 99tl 9 f ft marshy (lift) 9tt9. 49t 49^ 999 91l1 99 11991 9l>t9 I 49tt9 t9l»9 ^1 91f¥£9 <9| 
HI 4§ 99J1 919 9"»1<'m 9tf9t9 1 





[ an «l' 0 , 


(t>) faa I 


r:vr'^>-~ 


fsji ’iisrntn m w 

( Section. ) 


^ ♦ **• »* •>* ••**••• I • *7*^ hTV* "* * it *. '* •! ^ ^ 


" *• • - 

! 


• •» •-• • •■•* «»•< 

.'• » •.»•.. '•.»'».►.• t •,*• ■• • •••*•• , w.vr 

jl * . t ••...■•.•.••• • - •;./•,•,'• •••. n 

ny . :»»..- ^ i* • • • 'r/y.'* * • 

-, “rr ^ “T-* , nnn «itntwn 

«T« «i»it< tti’f ; '5,^^ *J* 

l[itn •»i-’ 54 c*i ntc5?n fli»ic?«n ) ntc^ i «w ’f-’P c^'ii 

*<1 •(4' « wn-cjyi I ^4fciw ’t’fr*. '•itnnw «i*iw<ti apcH f^nfirc^ 5f»i5i ^lM; 

tjfl ^1 ^»t5 *fn« c'll ncf nw ^fncs «ttc^ I nniii^i «t-^-4?i 

'8^*1 Tisw «•*! Sltt (If? ‘'S’Pt^Sl’ %tCf ) I ^51( 15 ) ^twi ^f*H1 

^tntc« n*! I ii<« mf\ii% 'snsrs ^stw ’(tt? i i«(n i -fn 

fin ^r«(»PTn 5pflftt(|, '5y«( f stcsa »Ptn »»l 5!ft I '51*» «f»l ’ttll'5 n*l»l 55 

^5tc» ^fC5l ’pfasi 5?ta, H’jiai fai itai i ca^l pic's 

^Uai fpii it^ta I 

415 *tfa5ic*i i^ca *iirawf® ci, if^Pta T^'sh iti^ 4i? f^amstca 

itii' 5 f^nci ifta 11 Ill'S! ^mtca •ni’its ^as itt’P il fin sfiai ila 4i? fssii? 

iliinita fetssi «i!ij5in <j;5n ii uatps «5 ircif 4ic iicin fiaic»f iiijsin is^a* 
stpn fin «5nii sfiai ciw cii Ufa ii ^atcs ita «f5 itcs ii i 
l[t*ia swa fanaisi as>i - 


( 1 ) lain ftai i 


3 F 15 - 155 1 

1 - 1 — fC 5 a Itlfafi 
«r— w— s^nn I 

4^ ntcia w^tan 9—9 5 Ksata 4? ^ai 9—9 can i^in 
111 sal 

1511 itis wi i5fiai ifi ci^ n iiaitcaa la ntlTa i5ata itff ( cm 1 1 4 a fist ) 
csiliia, siacit siti iiiti ^ta ll^i sfiis aicai sia 4 « «tiai sfaai mini fifa 
fssiaa siia list fi^ ii i usati In lies srfitwa iicsf lan ^fss cl, fata fisit 
iti sal, itni itsi, 11 citsai n stin (iwn sts sn^ ii s'tii iti i c^m 


m D *«r 




^ ’ll «»i| ^«|^1 ^t’lSI’ft*! 8 C«(I'8?t5 <»*r ’i^t? ft'91 'IU’» *n ; 

15 nit®, "t^fl Oc«, cntsnf’i'? <nn? ®f«f? ?lc® ntntJfnt® wt® ntintcn nn ^®in 
ntsi 'ft’5 'flnt ®»)n «i9i »tts? ^1 nic^f ^\ i > 11 ? ^fn« ®*ili f «tn 

f«®t«® •t*!?! ncn cncn ^«f? •«i'8 cil ’tfiintci ^fn® ?9 1 nfn fncnfl nn ftr*? ’ntnni ffta 
-fllntn nit® fnl, ®tni nitn ®tn9i nnt®l 'nnnt^ ®fiit® *ttr 9 «, ®«f® ^ nn«i 
ntnil f *1® ®*i ninnTt®® ><t®®tt® ®tnrni n$®i *ir?in 1 

®i®®t« nTni ninti n^® ®i ®w®i nn®:| 9 ^®, 4 t®'i nn 9 j 9 nii ®r<t*i ( fntnn®: nin 
®»t *ittn® ®® ) ntnai cn ntntfnn cnttn ®n ntsi »if ?9 ®tni ®t® ®i’®tlj 5 f^n® f® 1 ntn® ®n 
n«5ta 5t®t® cntt® ntnts •nl ®®n Jint ®w® >in® »itin® ns® ®i 9 nn ®f 9 ®, ®nn 
5 t®lt® ^natn® { c»ii^® ) >«®t ®i»i®i® c® f® ®®tn® 'Sii®t’t fs®, ^w®l ®tni ®ttnn 1 
5 r®i ®f® ’j[®t®n nn® 1 ®tn® fnn nit® '«! ®tcn ®n cm® ®tn ®f 99 i ®tr®t«tn 1 »fin®i® 
nit® '«®l |iw 'll®!®!® ®f® ®f 99 i ®tf®t®tn, 'll®? 'ats iti«j® ®t® 1 t®l '•®5t ®i ®t®tr®® ^*1 
sfnnttn 'll?? >fll f9i®f®l ®t®® fn® nit® fnsni® mf®9i nnn® nisi ®ir®t®cn -, c®l 
'«'®9 stfnfnt® ®c®®®t® nit® n® csi®®!, ®tn® nt®‘, ®i®? c*(t«9i. ®t® ®si 'fl®<® ®t® nisi 
®ilf®c®tn, 4 ®? ®*nf ®t®i '*t®tts ^f®® ®® ®®®s« f 919 I®«i4 *1191 ®f9si ®ints •®c® ^[fn« 
®f9t®tn I ^9ts Blfsfnt®® ®r»(9 ’®t9 ^f®® •® ®?t®l®C®9 ®®®1 ®tl I 5^*®tt<9 ®fn 'll®? '®«J®9| 
®®, ^asl ^f®® nisi ®f?9it? I ®®4® 5t®t9 n®n ’ist®® nntss ?sts ®® '®t9 ninntfl ®sl 
®n« ®tn I iji®t9 nini ^a® ®r®t« nit® ®[ai®r® '4t®®K9 ®® ®f9si cn«si ^tn® 1 <41 i®t®® 
fst®f® «r99i c®f®t® nil '4®? ®«.®tn nw nitt®f9si *«99 ®®i®® ®in® ®fnsi ®tt® 1 nit® nntsl 
r®t1®wc® c® ®n®® ®fr® n® ®r®® ntr, ®®t9ni >£119 nfn® tif®®!® ®lj® ^lisi nit® '4®? c®l cn®^ 
cnt® nisi ntfn® nfsntt® f®®® nisi ®fs 1 '4?®® ni nit®, >4®%® Bt®i® ®i® '5t?t®n 
®n® >4!®®!!® ^®tni®tni nisi nf?® 1 

nntf ®ini nit® ’®tn®i >41 fnnttfl ^n^® nlt®fn— 

> I ’^9i®n ®nt® ntn, mn ®i ®®n c®ln ®tt®® ®» fst® ®® ninnt® ?n® ntn 1 ®®®: 
n®® '4t®®tt® ®r®si C ®®1 ^f5® I 

® I nnt®, cnntt® ®tn® c®tt®® ®t® 4 ®? nnn?ni® nnf®, ®<t«. ®n ®ni®>< nnt®, njsi ®i 
ni®t| '51® j c®n m ^tn® ®nr®a ntni ^9i nifni® ®ini9 ®® fn®n ®ini '4®®®n nnini 1 nfn ®n® 
cnil ns '44? ® 5 ®i® wt®® ®n®l nin ® nun® ®i®® ®* fn’l® ®f®t® ns, ®tni nit® ®ni9® nlfni® 
.4®? ® ®f 9 ®i® ®tsnit®, 4®5 i ®i ®t®rr®® ®? f® nncn® ®j®?i ®®i ^fn® cni nit® 

c®tt® ninntts® ®® aim ®f®t® '4®? <1 |itn ®®® c®n ninifn ®f®t® *ltf®t® ni 1 

aitin ( ®i ^®n nnt® cnnitn mf®® nin nnfnsi < 4 ® <4® nifn nti^ 'Si®® nli®tn ), ’fi fniftn 
nnt® fniPifn® fnsnnf® ®t®fii®®i t— 

> I ni*^® nnl® ifn fntn® fnn® ni nit®, 4»t®i® nii^t® '4®irn® ^ ® ni nt®i ®t®.i 
n I nisnini >4®? n®ipt ®ittn® m® nit® n®?!® nif®t® ®®l nn® 1 
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« I f nft tfRW? «[lt« vs >iw^ I 

e i ^C*H (>) 15 Clt'SSl I {K) vv I (8) 38t»t'5 I («) ’It«llT- 

*i"t< <rff5FMi 

.81 5[l*n Cfl'tsf CVfilW C?'91I1 V I 

fc I f ftSi siTm (Compound) cul i^«*f ’tfil^f?, *tMI^8 ■8^? 

’Itl, « 8iici|tfl »!"»{< I ^<t8. ^(*18 ’tt8*tw *trfilt»l 5|1, 

?w-»tat «n»i «ttr^c»i 

^*113 <1113 V I 3»l1 3t5»IJ ^*13 *tt33t5», 3t8l <*V 3tW3 33 

3« 3f3 llS 3ir’8C3 I 

1 I ft<l3 5^f<tc3t Ife8(8f3! !Ital Ci|t»It3!tt3 3tf331 C33t3 alt® 4ai3«tC3 4’8?1 3t^1 
*l3»3t^l ( C5t3 ) *13« C?'®!! C3, fC»l3 5tf3 C3 «»l *tf^C3 '5181 ^HtStCn 

C*ll Cgt*! frsi ^C3 3f»l3l 31?C« 3tC3 1 4t3l«f 3C‘«n3« 3tf3tn ^313 *ir®3 8118 

31313 f««C3 «C13 3f33l 35313 f«833tta «3 ’8r«5 ^ifsCI 3)1 

«If 3 «'?('% 331t3i ^33 mm f^f'il® 8ll3 I 

H Jl^ V9 I 


81 % 

( ^«3^t— 4^^1»II ) 

313 33^18 3?tt3, 35*1-f?>t3 
335 3tf8C3, 

3t3 <^83 3313 3i3V-f^3t1 
<8333^ ^31 3lf«l3, 

«33 C^WW 5lft3, «3 C'*t3-^r'5 3ir83, 
3f3 3(3313 ^r33 I 
(31 

35f3 IfWlWl « 33 31C313 
31^t31 MINI'S 31^^ I 


— 3f3t8 33t3, 31t3l 3r8 's’la— 

313C3 3li3'a : 

3lf3 3Nl3t3 5ir38, 38 C33-tr5 3ir38, 
3r3l3C8 ?3 5lf38 I 

(0) 

3ir3 4 3U3 ^1?U5, 3133 313113 
C31313 3I131'5 3r«8, 

4 3lf3 3811 3l?l8 >ir38 
^313 C313U3 *:(r38 1 
38 C33-1|f3 3lf38, 333 3U3W 5lf38, 

3|?C3 C313113 3lf38 I 

®33^1«35af lltt-Dfl 



1 ] 




w> 


^l[Tt^?f ?ft^- 5 f?f^ I 

I *lt»l ^<^8 8t«H *ltl9|8 >I’18 f'sft 
>8^ ’ftni W«^1 ^r38tC^’l, atW8 >i’itr«8fw 
>8^ *tn»r8 f8Wtf^« 

^ft^8t*ft8It8 *lf«'588 ^sarJIf^ it3(t 

588H8 C’^’tt*! ’?t8J- 

9trs? »18SJ8 I 9«.»H C8!S1 

9«rf»lf*f 'SflFr*!^ f%*l, ai99tf^ cnt 

f»lf«t« I all *tt«81 9t8 5|T? I 

'fl'ltfsi SI’S*! I ^*|J» sJt’I’F «»t5t8' C3t8l ^*1 <!,«» 
'8 Sl^1 CTf981 ^fsSTfSWSI I 

C’lt’Ifife 4? a? jT^S 8sfil8! «9ft"f 8sfil8tt5'l I 

v5fr«ioPi9f^W9 -at a? fac'i’t ’|5(i?3 
«tfl8tC8 ><138 33nt3r83' 3sf33 vSt?® ?f«- 

ftn ^fnsi ^^'5 3t8fcsi I 

iS>f%8Tr33* Ij.® «JV8?3t3 ^3tar8 
3?tt8 f»lf38tt5*l— “9r35f3'8 art "Vt^r atW'S 
•,— '®t9l 3^31 3C3 I 

C3f33 ‘^t3)’ 3f»I81 ‘3t35f3l®3’ 3831 

■^ait^ 3«f33t3 ^318 3t^ I >3^ C3^9 ^8®: 

C3 ^3l rtSI 3(f3C3, 33ilt®3 
3t3»lt3 3>f3 3t^33 3f39tt 33t83 'jfilt® ts?! 
83 t* (•>) “5^8 f3a8 3t3 C33 C38®J13 «f33l 

3far ff®l8 38t3m C83 r3«f3C3 '3fC3t83 ’8f39t? 

• • • t33t3 « 313313 318133381® 'J3r3l~ 

33 ®f931 ®l8l3rtf ®fa8lf3t33 I 3l38f3«’( ®lt3J 
> 8 ^ 3 |t 3 jtl 3 ®l ^13 3 ^ 3 tW \ l 8 U® ®r 3 - 

®8r31 3f33l3 ^318 31^ I ®131, 33313r8® ®f33 
3C® «835r33C8 rtf3® ®l8ff3® ®lf8^3 ^3«t931 
®{3313 3183 'S 3«1331 3lf®l® 31C3 31 i” (8) 


3813C81313F18 88al3l3 3t^t 38138 3t33, 
*333l3r8® af 3r381 >a| V®3tf3 ’3f3«t8 
If® 813-313 l" (®) 

^f®8lf3® ^3® 31313313 3t«3n3l8ll8 38138 
r3r38U?3— "8f3 C®8 C®t3 f33 31Ul®8 3*^1 
r38rP® 813313 6r8C®9 »18 • * • «ll6t3 
art • • ’3lf83l8 3f8C® 31C83, ®33 $31 
|f«8l3t®Ci8 31318 3311 3f39l ^^® 8|C3 l" (8) 
C3'l?8l«l3l31 C33® 8C33, *813518® '{[31 
®l3l3 ®r83 8fw >^f®8l^® ®11I r (4) 

'^l?;® f 83853 t 8 818 ^f 38 ltf 3 — 3 fll ®8 

3*^8 Jl| ® 18 J ^f« 9 lf 3 l®a 'qf® faa 33 t< 
8 l 8 lC 3 I $1818 afl® f 838 ®f 38 3 ®I «1 3311 
313 C 88 C®t 3 ® 318 ^ 31 1 I* (t) 

3®aU 8l35f8® ®lt3J8 .^r®8ir3®®l 3311 
318 3C3t8a 1181 IlflC® 3118 3l I C18 3138 
®r8C3 ®181C®I $38131*33 8tC® 8lC8 I ®3lf3 
Itfl «fl®1l8 ®fS-313(8 ®f38i C3f33, Itlfll 
8l35f8® 1118J8 i^f®8lf3® ^^31 1® J 

8l35f8l® f3r3® 3l(¥, “^8 f3a8 31C38 
I?|t3 $1818 C«)i 381 13®l8 38t3t3 8131 
8l81 1.8313 3 813313 3131 3t8l3838Cl fili- 
al 18®: 11813118 f3C33 lf89lflC33 I ^llli 
3l®)8 f3C8111 $t«ltl f38® ifaSl “331 ^ 
8 C 8 ar ifiiia if 89 if 3 C 33 < 118 ? arsiia «t 3 ci 
f3?8l3l3 33ll8lf%l33 l” 
fll r8a831C38 *trt 8131 333 31C38 ®13313C3 
r3f3® Htf- 

®»>33»5Hr3 8lf8 3lf8- 
fal^ll®: I 

3l3l5^ 3^313 If® f3«^C81 

f3C33 C3tf3: f38 83 ^3 I i® 

(«) 8t88f81, $3»8ri*1l («) 38111 >«>* I >!•>» 

1*1 1 (4) Clll8T33l3l «V I ^•) 8181 flflfc « 
3f333 >•»> I S?8 ^ I 


(>) 3ir81I >•» I »♦• 1*1 1 
(8) 83313 I ••►(«) I 



B«irH ’Itfii fufituttf’? ff's'ts fsiw 

«t^»it»i tn* "«f5»^” %«t? 

spirsi 9t5 %il»t l” 

r (1) l^'e utaf I JFT 51 , «tai*fr»iw 

^it*it*i 'Btyimw? c*i«n «inf— 

^ 4rc»w ! “flt®r, «i*iM “*Rsi” i(ta(, '«9t'?[5V»1 "^ww 

47 «if f ^»l« ’f||l 4 J' 81 -t,*ir ^'8 I «l' 81 *l famw’f: 

CT ?t«fl ' 8 tait»IW < 51^13 >! 13 »I 

c^pi «iw I “siifs^" i^r <«T 5 »t 3 i 

^ttwcf, f«fsi 3 t «1 5 t 3 t? f ^«1 3 J * 115 *? fsfH ^5 

4 tT« 31 5 J^ 1 ?]:*t *|fe« 3 ^ 3 tflFWS 1 I «31 ( 1 ^ ) >131155 

^«3t< « 3t^*l1*Il3f f^5?33i ^r^W!? ■*tt’l3[t'8jst Hi): % 

? ’'Itfl >mi3ltl3^ 3l 331 ^ftwsi 5H3 T «5? fWt II ^8 

3 t 35 r 3 t ^3 »fir^ >I?^»lt»I 3191 >««3 3«9 9 li>, ’«t<^t<. “ 3 W!? ' 5 »II 31 ' 5*11 fit«t»l, 

fll '8tl3f3W9 f3^9 act’ll*! :3ntr?3ll ’It9f5 3"n« ill9 *113 

31 ifirW 133 t f^f>l 9 tr>I-^lll 3 lll *ttf 9 - 3131 39 ’lt 9 | <*1319 ( 9 Ct 3 U»l 9 ) 41 19[3 
C 13 31 I ril 33 I flf 3 39 ^f 93 113119 «l 133 [tll "til- 

1149 f 9^9 9 f| 31 t»l 9 f 3 lfe 3^11 rvCltlH 91^9 lH 11 irf 91 f 919 tfi 39 intft 919 
9 C 9 W 19 lf 91191 91 ® I 9 l 96 f 9 C '59 I 9 t 9 f 9’99 19 f^ll lf 99 l f 99 lflC 99 T (v) 

lf 99 l 99 t 9 Wt 3 l 91 l 9 Hfl 99 *l 9 l 9 3 t^ 49-4 ^91 119 9 t 59 - f 9 C 19 11919 I 9199 f 9 W 

99139 9 t 95 f 9 tl 9 '?r 91 l 9 f 3 r 99 tW 9 - 1931139 9 tl 1 9 l 9 H 131 ^(||3 31 $ C 9 f 991 fif 9 

Mahipala did not pay any heed to the C 9 lll> f 3 f 99 ltl 9 , *19313 llll 3 9 l 9 91 ® 
cautious advice of his ministers, he hastily 9 ti 1 fi (39 C 9 l 3 99 T 19313 919 913 $ 9 ll 1 

collected a larye but ill-disciplined force, 31^3 119 9 t$ 319 J 9 , 139'9 f 9 l 9 Jtl 9 C 9 af *9 

and advanced to meet the enemy. His 119 91 $, 1391 _ 1931139 113119 4lt33jtij 

force was routed. The soldiers fled in 3<19139 9 C 9 19 9 $ 1 1 

di.sorder, and he was defeated and slain. 119 f9CHl Il9l9 f91$ 9$ll 9C9!9 39 

999 31139 11131319 4 1319 f9T{9ll 11113 lf99TfiC39 ? 

31191 919 91 I .. 9131 999 3tC39 11131919 f3f31 Itll— 

f91^9 9lt3l3 9l»l 9$9lfiK39, “391’?f’ 411lf3 31919191 993fi 

9lll$9lflC"9, f9t31Il 9W f991 9$9lfil39, fif91 4l3lf9^9 ClUt?! 

11131919 493 131 fl|$ 91$ I 119H 911119 f9«(l 9133 ^919311319 139 I 

99fhl lft3I9 4$ lt3 ir3H91 3liVB 119 fl 313llI3f99t 33^ 3911 91 ' 

931 919 ! 

( 1 ) dl 9 t 33 l*i 1 >»* 1*1 1 


(W) e3lfl333t31 >«*1$1l 



*R<in I J «Sb« 


^1111 *H6i» 

ff ?< I •>* 

ian^in^t®) ^r«"f« ft«5t«i»c»ii 

^rrc^rffij^ 

^Riitfpw*i, ^\n>f 

c»il«n ( fir^j«r«iT9 ) 

*if«p *1'*^^ ^*^C1 

fW? r»t«TP ■tf’JH ’I’ica? t'af!? 

ftfpw »fapi'9i*i4 fp^c^^ai 6si^f« 
fT5tr«C»|!? I” (») 

?PT'9 ^*5 «lt5 ’f'5? 

Bt*j I (fll ( ’^«ft«> 1,5 *tti»i? ) n?t<ra 

i3t«1 *l5*tf^ '8 firi5T5 

f551- 

’P1T5 "lil 5f« C5 pnit't 

fPC5IT5' ^i:« '«»tlHft- 

f»l'5 Hist'S 5t«»J HfStlStS 

’PftltfK'IH StSI ^HTS 

isWCHS'S 5ftHtr»l fsifU'S f»lf»l5tW5t— 
<81W1«^H»I C»l\?F59 ^ic's; 
fl9tH 1tt»IT|5«. tas 
*lt*l ?»ltf5i 1^'5 f^5i: 

fsHJtf^ I 

C'SW CHH srIaCT 
»lT®t? H«H HWIS CH>t% 

'^t’T StSi 

HTfftStPt » « 

CTl iStaPHlt^ stsitin (fsalH ’I1W5) 
( ««^ ) •StalHl *»fintfiEt»l*>, 
*it«i ^f*i >r!i3nfV« { ) par ( «*t 
«f«vt« ), -<5? nwfwj ( nti® ) mf® «t»*i 
HlPfffWHI PtHPar CW ^<5 ®f5P1 

(>) c’h'fWHi'Pi >«i r|*H 


5151 51tia »lt® ®f55l%»IH } 5t«I*l1»l 

CH5« ( 5115^ ) CII 5 II 15lt*r5 158t< hIsI 'stH 
5)11® Ht5l®5 51 5115 5Pt551 55® 

( 5t5af1 ) 511® fatic® ( ^sliPiars »t5 ) 

^1®11: fl?® ®f5StrpC55 !” (>•) 

515*115 Ptari *15 *5*ai* Hl5tf*l55, 

ficill* I'l® 51»Jgir«'| >«l 515* I 5C5 «t5*5 
5151 5111* 55®^f5 51® ®f55! 51551815 »15 
^1*11 r5*15 5f55lf*l55 I ^®t55l 5l5Piar5 
>«®Sl *55, 51555111* 55*5f5f5lc® §115 *f5- 
C5« '«H15 C5 55* 515 5ll I f®f5 PCBTS *T5 
*5*a«? f«55 I 515515® ®3fi1 5l»15lf® *5 
5*5* lie® 51»J §115 *51 51*® 5fW 515 5lt 1 
515 PfSC®* I*! >ll C5— 

“^®15 flail 515 C5C55 ^'5^15 55 ®l5t5 
C5)l laj 5Ct515 51*1 ll5tf«55 <51 -itl 
5C5155 ^15 515 ® 5155151* f55'951 *f551 
5lfl5lfll55 I llCin* 515* <* l*1^5f® 

®151I* ?C1 f55® *r55l fts ®^5t* 5t*1 

*f55lf*5 I 515515 ®15C* 55 *r55l 5t*I 

<15111 *f?5tfSI55 r 

555 51155 ®ia5l5C55 5't 4| C5, ^5 

f5aiH 515 5^51C5l ®H15 *^1^515 C*ji 5515 
5lt51l55 5l5lfl5 I (5*15 51155 55 

>15515 5t*1 5|5tfil55 I f®f5 5!*5rt5 5C5 
r5’55 ®5 f5’f« *f55trH55 I ®U15 515 5t55t5 
51*1 Hl5lfll55 I 515515 f5l5Jt* 5151 '5[tl >515® 
® 55tf*® 5t51 51*1 5t5tl5lf5[l55, 5C5 1,1 *5 
*f551 ^515 51*1 §115 *f55lf«55 I 

4|||f555W ®151 551*1 15d 

5T5 I <|15 ®tJI5t55 C*f551 *(55 *t5JC* C*t5 
|55llf5* >f®5lft* atll *f5l® Ptf5l55 51 1 
>5®<5 51Jt*5 5'«ft5 5t5Pf5® *(55 *5I5l-«t*® 
*1515135 1 -IfPHtfa* 315 life® 5Wi|«mi, 
(>•) ort*l555l51 1*1 1 



nfjlflJI— a, I 




[ < 8 ^ 


^Mt>i ^«*i tflt® 

*tt« *Ji I 

^t<it«»t ’JT? I 

v»» ^ wtw? <a«f6t '« 

^ifei »«« \*ij «jTrw9 c»! 

fi[*rfW ij*!! *tw 

ntn I 


♦iff 

>I«t« tW f% if9 ?— »[<9t^ "TCif 
<*9fiR ftl*I, ^9 <11^^ C>ll 

^TBt^ «»» «l9f»tl >K9f5 

lw« W c^tsi's f9s|5 '^st’i «t?t? cni 
aifiiai 'Bt?U9 >i"»i< 9ai i— ^tai aataa 
5f*(ai 9t»iwi'1taiwlCT 

aifaai ^9>i9taa^a[ata c^it 

1* ft*? ’9a9J Ttaf^wa ?ra 9fli i 

t«t«r cfera>\a afiiatw^,— 

“The old order ch«ingeth, yieldinj^ place to 

new, 

And (jod fulfils Mimself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 

world.” 

r*wtw fti'B »tt« ca, *t^ta ft *1 

««a< <Jiaat ai ^ata faun? fl?T« >«a< 
CTl ^rstta? f^arn %«aat at aaata \ 

naiaa *tfaa'#ca, nattaa afta^ca, cacn fa 
catcaa «rt^ta atatw, atata raa*i»tca aat« 
arta saataata •aa? cal apatia afaav alat« •, 
^a? fv •lattta atai aata^tcaa l??: «(%*! 
9a«i carta «ai c^ftaa ’js»»arta ^ftai wtca^ 


aataal^a rtfsmca ilart# ’afaai c«tai 
attw an? i 

fa's! ^^aa^iaa aaaiaaaaa afaiaft® ■^a^iaa- 
afa^« ana a^a a?t® atf^ai affsfaa ataa- 
aaja^ aaaa a’lai ftartrtai fpa ^ta’aaifaa’t 
faa^ at'sta caat^aatta ca •taata a a 
«taaaatra a?ai ^ca ataK«a ^|aaaiai faiaita 
affa^, 'statat ata fan a#[ i Jiac^ia aa^, 
4fgwa atam, faatcaa ^tai, aartcaa 
■afa ^ aa’^a, fawi ^a!?i cat atf9- 
(aca'Biaa 6'5^!^at?9 aat4i ’ffaw ata^ at^ 
ai I • caa, aa^i, Sfs, «r!ni9i <«a< '^aat^TOa 
^af^fa atta^a cataanaat a? 

cata^a a«i faa i cat ast tna aj?ai ana, 
■aiaa*rt«. aa? gia«,"i atai, tartta, c^aa 
jiaU'irtF at)« at 9 a a<ata-aw faa^ra 
a'fac? : atatc?? H*® ataai. a® ®9a <iia? a® 
ataat? afata^® atfa?i a<at? atati faa^ta 
a?t? a? aa a?ia aif«a aiata aiai afaata 
a® aia aaa afaia i afa aa ate® 'at?® 
®ra?i at?ta? caa atj® at*a ataat? 
®t?at? ?t®ia® aa*fl? ®t? ?®®®: aa>ffa® 
ate® an®, ®ca at? ®191? ^aca afta 
®taa ®ae ®t®ia®tt ®tat? 
ataia? f5?aaf at?i afaa i ca iifaata ®a®ta 
atta at ca, ®t«t? -ata artfa® f® ®t? i 
-aatfa ®a® ®ta«anaa 4® ®ai®t?a? ff® 
all® c®ta« 4® ®®tfae af^? aia ^fa® <«®?t 
®?®-?'^®ti?? a® atfa afaftc® a® «ai ®f??i 
f® cafai® atta ? aa«.®iaf? «aaa?iatCTca? 
ana atca c®t*i ®atfa® ®a®f® caf'rtratfH 
®tat? a«Jfa®fae ^tSl? ®ta® a^a ®r?- 
?tfia T faiaata fataaa ataafa® aftaa-attc®? 
-*taa 'ai®t c®H®atPfa cawa ana fjitat- 
atfla? ®tat? ?n!tartnif®®tac®t^cat«% 
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c’jWirti wi iiT* n^- 

’»ti *if?«tf«*i ? ’rrs»^*t<w^ ^tm 

«tci. c’f-t ^1 'St't’f r<ntff»i t— 

^sw s»»3f<tf6^, Kar^i-«rft»itr^'B, ^«rt3 

fts’ftK*! «?r'5-siT'5fa 

ra??i?tHfa »if«i«-n54 >isff8, 
ii*jfltfsi»i »fr4iff58 Mar-nsra 
PKsr-’fiafa ^ttatitcaa 

’(istfWTaafa «i5i« fsi ®t5fa ’i^c'T ff’ist 
atfaatf«*i ? ’««arin«i 

irr?a «2tTii sTti*! aai »ir'?atrf»T ? ^i^a'si uia< 

t‘fr «t*ta 
fsiataia ^iis^a ^srn wN^ 

atfaTrr«t»i»> T ’jwtcaa i® ^fe»i5t«ift»n atftta 
atf'iai ca wa’fat «is(at 'st^ta 5(t^a 

*lt»l*i aiftm ^5tai caF? f% 

ntfa' ? fafsi «JtWa ««m >5^^ 
'»t*i^i, «»t*t*>Ta Jisi® c’lW^i, 

'Bt«T3 'na? 'BTt'tata ^aiaifa *i?ai fsa- 

aatH^tca ..'<atafc?a asTt« afirau?!!, 

aa'ata ’utatwa ^fv»«w^ta 
tflaf ®t?ta tftiww fwai atf^r 
aja aja ’afaai »rt?a *ttai»ia a® aa^a?ata araai 
ca'9tlt«t? •— CT «. 

catata I caa'ai^aiia atta cif^ai ca atw^- 

caaia fai.'? afaatia, acai i fa ^aafa'saai i 

aa^atraia >jiaSt afa ipr afaatataj 
atata ^aaratiaia ^aa^ata «ttia aaa afaai 
ma ^atai tjaw >«a5l ^ta’afa^a aa a?atca 
•aiana afaai cafaa, ca caa^ai, ’jafatial 
aa^a caaw - va aat^a i aa«. atata atii 
caW^aifa atai aa^a ^a’?h!a 
caaitata ^trt ’itit ^faal ca^lt wa i ataiaa 


ca? ataa ajatca faaaaata ^ata «« wtaaa 
caiaai afaatraa, >*tafaa ataRa ^aiaatfa '8tat- 
faiaa ai^a^lti c»r)af?j a?ai aiaiat a^a aiya 
faacaHrtja ^ata lataa afaatffai a^taa 
atiatatai a?ai acataa aiaUa atata ftaiaw- 
atfa afaai faaiRa i «aa aaiatiaial caai<- 
^aa 4ff«araaiataif aa^a atciwa fa^fa 
atata fftcataa a?a i anaa caaaai ai[ a?ca 
aa« C'«raitai fa<® atai cat lai faia caa* 
at^aitaf 'aaa-aaiaa aa atatta at?a afiial 
aifaa i atata faosiia afaai ala, fa aaa ac^t 
atata faasa atatia ! 

aiataffa aua atiatca caRta atta ca, 
atatia ataa aftata a* atata aacis% ataa 
aaaf*i -*tta atata? area faaata afaatif i 
atatfacaa acat caa at?, caa cata, caa at^ti, 
caa ai aaatataft, caaatcaja fa aia »itai can | 
Rat atata caa, at? c'ttaa ataa «aa< at^fi 
aacaa llfa catata attci a?ai ataa atata 
a»tRa •laa’ita aataa a?ca ataa afaai 
cn «aca? cafaa atata at^pfa aitaaatfa, ca 
cafaa atata ’^ata aa, ca cafaa atata fa- 
aaafaia atata atfa ; ca caFan atata a«,» 
’ira’j< faafaaa tafa^ : ca cafaa atata caFaata 
•taatatfa i— cafaa atfl ^faa i aa faiai 
aa 'aiata ataua fafaai cafaa i cataaafa 
ataa faiata ataaa’fa afaai aa a?a i aafa 
^lata atft afaai %f^a t— 

‘‘t^^ca cata cJfi? ?’atfa 

caapB a? caa, 
t{^c? cata 51 

attcai fwtiaa i 
aw aaaa?a, facttaaaa, 

cata cai afaiaa. 
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C<tlW« f?1 

^1 1 « ci«t r 
^I’ncsm f *f, <f*r, ^tw, 

ct«it5 ^rt'jlw, 

W fs««l ^8*1 

^^*11^8 CTWttW *llPl*l I C’lfe'881 <11^81, 
tt^T, cifu? iit^‘tr 

«tttl8 4l *l»»t '«f*l^ <*ftw 

I’lw 'el^tfl ’»I58 ’jfwi n«tfi»i, 

WW8 f^f«» 4rffs-^!«t? 

«|tv*wi «t8t? fi^STMCf m8t^81 '5[f»J»J I ^u- 
«8tt»ra ^*iv N'ftn 

*rf8ti58 nwt«8 (:«tf«i, 

•WtKE^W, »l««»t«5<%»I ■«»- 

vim, B«|iil 

c«^fi»n ftsufs 'BBi ^*»8r«Rfsr, ^«i4 

ftrutaf, *1tSir-C»tWm^3 

Wf^»i Wtisjtf^W, fff, 

^«iif«r »Ji5 8tr»s5^i, 

fftf< ’iF«*ftr»'8, •tvj’fi, ffwiiii® 

>t<5 ^twfl PmsiMT, ca't? 

^fW"»l(«, *iRi^< atni Tdi, 

*W, StflWfiJ 

rtw, n?^« fT5|5»tsi 
^»w^n»i8 ^si« c'vtr^i*!? apr« 

arttff® ^»urrfsi*i, 8t<Ufii8 «t^;»tc»n 

*IWC88 

s»?N ’mWB ’iw iiw f58ft'8i »rt^n 

C»ll «8VfiR rwn, C^J|S» f*<#l8 *f#t- 

wtstc^a c»it«^8 w fi»i ; 

«fl cwn^i *iSi<t^i*(8 f*rt»i 
■n^8 nifi ftiftifU 


»i#rt^ ftn '»t%'B I fn« c^«« 

«it« •* Or 

fed, «*« 

-sft^ Ore ’f’lj «t« *tffi iftr 
^««t« ^tlfl 8'8H4»tt1, fjli- 

w »»»«t c»rl>«rr’itf»i4\. WW1- 

irtf^ «rc*it8»n>Tt»i iwlcHtst? 

»»8w 'BWOi fftv I ctr 'Btr? 

i^^jn atiptit 

« tsjBW rv I 

t«8f C’ll’SM^ (Goldsmith) >it9i'«\^5t 

CflPiWlI fefej5tt*W 'JffB’PTO fHtlfil 
^«fl c>in fsiw "tfiflRcrs ’itft- 

«ts»rt vr?9tflCTSt«t5l 
■ifBt^ %■« '8W>fe tisttttBff :— 

“And as a hare whom hounds and horns 

pursue 

Pants to the place from whence at first he 

flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return —and die at home at last.*’ 

•I'jts «t«t5 WBfl f<*! t 

w, r*, itfT, '8t*irni, 

»irv5f«, *ic8t*t»t« «»tr8«j'5i— 

*t#lw t?t8 C»t*iftO fl*l *h I 

ft •> 1 itr^ 

*t#)ff5w> «fw n*»f fISfl *^i 

4t«i5t 4»rfsj ft»rt»i-*tf8i8ftw »iit- 

♦tftB's ftco ^w«Ft8 ft*t, 

>«*8i rr* 

CTw*i8'fi <^^(8 rtt^iftn, 
cO ^rrrwft'B, fO^rfii *ift* 

^ ft *rtfe|— 4^ftH 
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C^ICT "f'SW tSIUH flwfHC'B ftw»!«f«- 

fs>i« *rf?*(«r <ttf^'5, fJit’itw, c>it 

*rt«it«‘t?i c^5, m *tt' 5 l^f»ttfs»fl 

•tf’tsi feii I ««msi 
c»i\^t^F, r5«t»iT« ^ni# 

W*ivtc^ f*FWiatc«f ^fii's, 

sWi, f^wi, ftw, «n"*tc?i siTfltJitrs- 

»i^aii^ ^*i'9 cwNc® 

*ftti finfita^«iKn ««t!i 4* ?»ir 

•tfiiwt® ?f«i *ff??tw ^f»iw» 5i*r I 
'fl’t*? ■»Ft?l ^'S »!?«» 

>n*i *!w I Mifian f*i'5(-f^^t'rf^’i^!<r- 

•f^'5 fj5»iw >rtf%v'8i 

>1^? >«ri? B'Bflfif “ifiisfl 

i[w »i«« ;g>r «tttB I *« Bt? 

c’lt Blit’ll, *11 «itc« Btn c»it »i’<^«i*isintf'r*fl 

»l#lW} *11^11? BW, *11 Btc« BtWBl 5 BTC’l- 
Bt« ffl*H ^'I'f »I^b'I^*I 'fl’T*! >*19)® 

fa I *111*1® fsitiin ’^fi® *i*t4ti ®f 

tf4t*l1 flf Bf®®Tlf*ll HflCflCflfl- 

^ ffiM aiff *i*t® B®»t*ita®a ^c® CBffai 

IBBBJ atafl*! ftl®tf*l I , Bf^J ^tf f®, 

f r*fB1 B ^af, fTBI 'fl®? ftwu 

a(®t3 ®it*\u *ir«®ft® fifB®!, raaiffaww® 
®if« Bifc*! *if«vi * 1 ^®!^ a^ft^ “atff anff" 
®i® e^f^B Bf®®! ^r»nni I B*ia-fB®f r«, 
B^fiBrt Bf*w, ®iffta r*i«f® «ij^i, ffiffa® 
tf^B, ftfftCfTBBfl® ffSfBl B^Bal ><®® an® 
tt^ni aJfi tBjifft®^ BtfUi fa® *i«J 9 '®®< ft® 
avkflai %6®tcfi Btfiffcaa bbibc® #t®si 
ffB ?^fnB f®®a aicf® f«®c®t r*iBj ^«*ib 
tfftai *i^ai ®it®tf ^acBtiaa ®i®it Bfawf i 
ffBi^ff c’rtBrfr'ifiiBi BffrsftBta ca ntBiwi 


at’itf BBtlii ffini I caff® «»fa Bt« Bttfa 

a® cBtfBB BUB fi, fnii fu® fi, 9fa bcb 

ai, tw V« faff® cBUi*n i cbi^i iw cf 
att®? aBT®a ar®«Tif Bf®ai Btasar at«Ta afa®! 
ffauta, ®ni Tb cBf ®fti® ate® t •a*it a^f- 
atfa^® Btf ca aral CBifti t ^i® Ib caaf 
Bait® ififBai «ata?®j cfft ®f® ? ft®, Btta® 
r® Btii® ataa i atf bi. ‘aaiBU® ■ft’T, ftai- 
5®c® atv BBBfa BBfaaf® cftawftfltlf a^l- 

«t«i® ®t«® ^«j Bf®®! c®Bttc«Cf I r® '#l®1 

afaa'fiai 

f®a®l®, a®?f® a"acf® a® cat®BBi 
®i®t® l«®a ®r® cfi*i5faf { Goldsmith ) caara 
aiiaa ®f®®Ufa aiiB®i{ «ni <«b| aiaa ®Ba i 

“Sweet siniliii}^ villuf^e, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports arc fled, aivj, all thy . charms 

withdrawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers tjm tyrant’s hand U gepp, 
And desolation saddens alt thy ^reen : . 

No more the glassy brook reflects the day^ 
Hut, choked with sedges works its .weary 

: way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, ^ 
The hollow sounding bittern guards its ne,s^ ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies^ 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries j 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, . 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering 

; , . wall, 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s 

^ hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land^* 
“A time ^there was, ere England's griefs 

began, 



When every rood of ground maintained its I <51^, f 

man ; I IIW- 

Fof him light labour spread her wholesome ^1^ W f^*l ■il’lt 

store, ^'Sltr'Tt® ’I’M ^^*1- 

Just gave what life required, but gave no fWW I Jl'I’T JIW *rfil*t'5 

more : fIJtCf *111? W»lSll ^t*R ^^51 
His best companions innocence and health >lllVCf I 

And his best riches ignorance of wealth. C4^5W, »l^t5 

But, times are altered ; s{| ^IW 

' •■ * • '8<ltf^ •t#l? C*!! *l#t? C*!^ Tt^U 

Those healthful spurts that graced the *11^95115 f% ? 0*1 *1^ ^9ist9 

peaceful scene, ®*i»l fta 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the ^1*191 »itivi»iia ( Lcngfellow ) 

■green ; ‘'Village Blacksmith” rffa'STfl C91 ^"^1- 

These far departing, seek a kinder shore, <1*1 CTf^ll'® *lt^ I f»lR9tC^H — 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. ’ ‘‘Toiling,— rejoicing,— sorrowing, 

^filCT'S '5t9 »ItTft99 W»1 ^9 *11 1 t9- Onward thtough life he goes ; 

^l9t*l' 09 «tC9 *lf9T[i 99, C9 «tt9 Each morning sees some task begin, 

<9f-«9« t9 -911*1 9t9lr vi'tal 9S9tS-C'*'9 9?W'ft9 Each evehing .sees it close ; •' • 

f99t9 awn ^19, *19 <t9CT« 911919^ *lf«9lfv Something attehipteJ, iiaihething done, 

919*1 «T9t9 ♦IC^ ^(si^fel 9rBtf9V 9^91 *11? I Has earned a night’s repo.se." 

*at W9% ^^C«9 *f« 9<9tl*19 f59 qj5- 

*1199 9191 '91*1*1 9t«l9f r99iH«l9 9C9i 9999 «l19t >«? arW 9l91 >9^919 919, 'Bl9l «ll9 

9l91 91CT I '5lt, <1|«9 Vll5ii(a^, ^S|S1>8 Vitl9 *11 1 C9>^^l*lf9'9, f9«- 

9CSll9ir9%, >«'B9 f9 anf*l ^nrnnifsnt l «19199 *l»*t«t11 99f9*l 99 9f99ir99U9 I ^19 
f9»ll9t9<9, *91619 999, 99191-'!(9tf»l9 9919 '5191 fV91t91 *119919 C91 «1119 T ^19 fv 

9lf%91'9 9K9 9919 9919 ^1*1*119 vgtf99l9'5^f9 C919 9t<1«9 *9115 t9, >«^9l9 9f99l ^1919 9lf69l 
W«19<W9, *I9<991 *lfll9l'Sl9 «f« 9'59i 9919 vnf»|t9 •, ^9 f*9 1919 9lf9ari ^115 19, ^19919 
9J1<H91 19f9t« 919 99 I 'Il9 19^ (99l9»9-.-^ ^9Hf99 *I5l «l'51t9 ^9 919199 1*l?9i19 9r91*5 
9i1t9 ^I9199*fn *9f<1'5 ♦UfaWl 199 '51919 9991 99*f 9ll9 ? 5W9 %< 9?l9991t99 ^*flfel *91919 
t»1«ni *99919 99, 99W 9*119 9119 99 I 11(99 99 '5 9ir99lt «?lt91 f919 } fif il*jl« 91 (siw, 

fl 91(9 iMn, «1119 fi fel9 1 ifai «<l*»lai f9*l 919919 919 19 ’9919« 919 Ill'S 

inWill flSHfilW, 1*ll'5ll I'SJI 9l91fl, 91*9 *1119, 49fi|l 9'S919 faWHIWiri'S fill 99 «191- 
im *hfi9W 9911 9911 *l#lt9V9^ «<9< ill- ftl 9^91 f*l9119 I 95191 499 191 9|9, fit ir99l 

^1 ^1 awn ifm 911 99 1 irt, *1911 *iiiti «i9i *fl9t99 *i*nit9rni in lilw mti, fi 
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»R<I)1 I ] 

*ti^t5T%a ^•i 

ciW»i"nc<r« *ttc? i 

*1^? <2r«?i *(^t- 

nt^fla ^W9 1 9ial •fl't*? cr^i arlc® ‘itca 
ca, ♦i^t? O’!? «it»if^® 

w ^n f%% c®t«ffs I 'ii^c’r^aMa ^n f«f« 
*tf® a'tstn ®t?ta 

»n*i «t*l I a®wa itt*! 'J^rra ®atl n®i»u 
4r<r^ 4a< •sfw ^ 1 ] I ®t»rat»i!, ’lat- 

nt^ttati ®ta, *i?n<f 9i<5iin t®itfirl 

’liftiPtawa 1 *i^»i)iw 5®3( ft®Ta aia- 
fta ®flit •t^l’iwuaa ciT’ftH i 

nca r*i®i ’twa 4Hra ^f»ts»ta ®t^ catc^ia 

^«Ta ^’aa ®f»iawt ’inlat^a m^ CTa^ais i 
<»\ais!a 4liar9^ '.*i (»i«taT^) car<iia, sm® ®l5ta 
fsa a^aa -, ^la"! ®t5ia «»*itr<fa fraaafsita 
®’ic®a ^c«ra c>rl^^; »t9Ta ®t«rr9^ aaa aaw 
«tf®rfa ^«s! ^®^ 5 ica tfjiai caatita, tta ®iaia 
*iraa»-^®® cwiaatatata caaataa ^9'|^f® 
®aitlai faia, a^aataa^ «f r® 'Stata 

ftaaiHtaa aa»i®i|$ aftci «tca ’ftfaai fata, 
^ata ^ai.®* aaaa®a fasi ®iata Sara af®trtj 
«tti =»f«i faaa-aata «t«T® 4a? 
aiita a>aat?|(f®t® «f® c*faiata «iat?ai faca i 
atffat^t ®aa a?iaiatai a^ai ®trac« atfaca ca, 
ca ^atata affaanf •, 4 a^ ai a'ij, ^ai a^at^ 
®tatta faaa cafia af®t® alia i 

afa «f|ajaa -sraa ^aaft®t a^at^ 4afa 
®Tta afa^i atai 86a, afa ca ®tata atiaaiiaa 
aa^aifatal ataata afaai aca «traaiali® 
atfaa, ®«a ®iata aaKaa®i 4tatcat fa^i 
afa 1 

ca atatca '*ifca 4itci ®faatca. ca ®rata 
facaa 9iata traat^f araa C4tat"acaa atca 
atatfc® atfaia^ ^taatc® ?«!< afaai aca aca i 


®tcaf , at1'^^a aaa 4a? at?T«f«cafN>(a afir 
^caa afaai wta ala, ®aa ®tatfacaa Tf- 
>^?aicaa a® -ati ® 4tafal aifl ^a i 
^aata ap» ai«f 4a? ^ aralff aac® faatfai 
af«, cafaca, aai aac«a aai va c®faTa ana 
®r8ai 86atcf i ®aa!f aat^a afac® aaa 
afca— 

“aitaafta a’ca faaj® afac® 
arfca arf caa aa^ 'aca, 
aacaa ®ca aaca ataai, 

«C8ic® aiaai acaa ®ca r 

3la??t atfa^ ata i 
caatca caaa ataata 4fr®f ®taatai, ataata 
a<6®fa? 48® aiaa, caatca aac®a ®Taatai, 
•ac®a at< r®4l®tca -attaa at® ®fac® aa’f 
afca ? fawta at(^« cafac® atl ca, 4®*l 
aaca 4®atca tjlft aaa 4®a aatcaa 4®ft 
4a®a aitata i aac® aifc® aica 4tca 
4taaic® faatfai at®i 4®taat® f®ata^c®f 
catc® f«ai caa i aca "atca, atatc® f® c®a 
®aa fat« ata t atc^a ^at® 4f® a^< ; 
4®Sl at® atacaf 8ai alata® i 4iafa 4tfa® 
fra®taf 4Tf« I 'aaa aa aac®® afa 4tata 
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AN APOLOGY FOR 
ARCHiEOLOGY. 


It is a wellknown fact that even 
educated men look upon archaeology 
as at best an ingenious mode of idling 
away time. Our comic poets have made 
it a butt of their ridicule, and Dickens* 
sneer at it in his Pickwick papers is 
only too wellknown. It is my purpose 
to bring home to the mind of every 
reader that archaeology is not an idle 
man’s business but a subject of great 
practical utility. Apart from the 
interest involved in the study and 
the sharpness of intellect that is the sure 
outcome of it, it leads to results that 
are of the greatest consequence. This 
will appear from the following enumer- 
ation of some of the more important 
archaeological discoveries that have 
been made within the last twenty years. 
J have taken this short period on 


purpose to show what important 
results archaeology has contributed to 
the study of Indian History even within 
this short space of time. The facts are 
almost all wellknown, still the repetition 
is not without value for if any one looks 
at them in a collected form, and remem- 
bers that they are all the works of the 
last 20 years a proper appreciation of 
Archaeology and a better understanding 
of its .scope and value may be confi- 
dently expected 

The first and the most important 
discovery in the period I have chosen 
is the ascertainment, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt of the birthplace of 
Gautama Buddha. It requires no words 
of mine to make one appreciate the 
.significance of this discovery and I shall 
here confine myself merely to the histori- 
cal aspect of it. It has all long been 
known that Gautama Buddha was born 
in the Sumbini Garden near Kapila- 
vastu. But Kapilavastu has vanished 
from the face of the earth and 
no clue was forthcoming that could 
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lead us to determine the probable site 
where it once stood. There were of 
course the accounts of Fa-hian and 
Huenthsang. Both these pilgrims visited 
the place and they have recorded its 
distance and direction from other places. 
It was at first thought that some satis- 
factory solution could be arrived at 
from these data. That erudite scholar, 
the late Sir Alexander Cunningham, the 
father of Indian Archaeology, was the 
first to make a careful calculation 
of all these data and he located the 
ancient Kapilavastu and necessarily 
Sumbini Garden, near modern Gorakh- 
.pur. Though objections were raised 
now and then to this identification it 
was, until 1898, the generally accepted 
theory. The fortunate discovery in 
that year of a pillar situated on the 
borders of Nepal Terai settled the 
matter beyond all dispute, and no doubt 
is now entertained by anybody regard- 
ing the site of Kapilavastu. The pillar 
referred to is generally known as the 
Rumindei Tappa or Subdivision. On 
this pillar is incised an inscription of 
the great emperor Asoka. It records 
that the great emperor paid a visit to 
the place in the 20th year of his reign 
in order to pay his respects, for it was 
there in the Sumbini Garden that the 
venerable Buddha was born. We are 
further told that out of respect for the 
venerable one, the great Emperor had 
remitted the taxes of all the inhabitants 
of that part of the country. Now this 
inscription Cajtegorically states that the 


pillar marks the site of the Sumbini 
Garden where Buddha was born, 
and in the existing Pali texts dealing 
with the site of Asoka, it is told that 
he made a pilgrimage to the birth place' 
of Buddha. Besides, the present form • 
of the name Rumindei has been ex- 
plained by the scholars to be the con- 
tracted form of the. ancient Lumbini 
Garden. These facts combined together 
leave no doubt that Asok actually 
visited the place and that the existing 
pillar stands on the site of the ancient 
Lumbini Garden which witnessed the 
birth of one of the greatest men the 
world has ever seen. 

The next important research work 
in the period under review is the 
unearthing of Sarnath. This is also 
reckoned as a holy place by the 
Buddhist, for it was here that the 
Buddha first publicly preached his 
religion, or as the Buddhists technically 
term it “ first set the wheels of law”. The 
circumstances under which this first 
speech was delivered are interesting, and 
though well-known, will bear repeating. 
Goutama practised hard penance for six 
years in Urubilva near modern Gy a. 
But these told on his body and mind 
and one iay he fell senseless on the 
ground out of sheer exhaustion. From 
that moment he gave up the hard 
penances and followed what he termed 
“the middle path.” This was however 
too much for his five orthodox disciples 
who lost faith in him and left him in a 
body. But Goutama never forgot them 
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and when at last he succeeded in 
obtaining the true knowledge, his first 
thoughts turned to them. He thought 
of making them the first recipients 
of the bliss of true knowledge and 
proceeded to Benares. When the five 
disciples saw him from a distance they 
said to each other “ Look there, the 
false man is coming to us again.” 
When he came near they received him 
coldly and irreverently addressed him 
as ‘Goutama.’ But the divine tlisposi- 
tion of Buddha soon brought them to 
their senses, and they fell at his feet, 
desiring to be converts. Then Buddha 
initiated them into his religion and 
expounded its principles in a speech 
which is held in the highest respect all 
over the Buddhist world. A huge 
monolithic granite pillar was erected by 
Asoka to mark the site where the 

^ri 

speech was delivered and the place 
itself was afterwards reckoned as one 
of the four chief pilgrimages of the 
Buddhists, the other three being the 
scene of Buddha's birth, salvation and 
death. Fa-hian and Huenthsang both 
visited the place and found it full of 
pillars, stupas, temples and monasteries. 
Some of the monasteries were very big. 
One of them was surmounted by a 
golden Amra fruit and accommodated 
more than iQpo monks. Altogether 
there were more than 2,000 monks 
living at the place in the 7th Century 
when Huenthsang visited it. 

But this vast and renowned place 
seemed to have somehow strangely 


disappeared from the face of the earth 
Not a trace remained of those pillars 
and stupas which extorted the unfeigned 
admiration of the Chinese Travellers. 
The very site of the famous Sarnath 
was utterly forgotten. Kvery one 
knew that it must have been situated 
within a few miles of Benares but eyes 
wandered in vain over the plains 
surrounding that city in search of the 
probable site of the place where first 
was enkindled the torch that was 
ultimately destined to illuminate the 
intellects of a third of the human race. 

A chance discovery in the latter part 
of the 1 8th century first gave a clue to 
the discovery of the place. Jagat Sinha, 
the Dewan of the famous Chhit Sinha, 
desired to build a house in Benares 
and sent his men to collect bricks from 
a mound lying a few miles north of 
the city. These men, in course of digging 
hit against what seemed to them a 
recei>tacle of stone. They took pains to 
carefully unearth it and presented it to 
their master. He wisely enough sent 
it to the then Collector of Benares. The 
Collector opened the lid and found 
within a quantity of Carefully preserved 
ashes. The only way he could devise 
of their disposal was to throw them 
into the (janges. He of course acted 
under the pious belief that the soul of 
the dead man would attain salvation 
according to the Hindu idea of the 
sanctity of the Ganges water. The 
thought, however, never occurred to 
him that the men who had deposited 
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the ashes there could easily have thrown 
them into the Genges, barely half a 
mile distant if they really attached 
any sanctity to its water. But though 
the matter ended there so far as the 
stone receptacle was concerned, it soon 
came to be known that the place where 
it was found was full of stone images 
and bricks. A bridge over the Baruna 
river was at that time under construc- 
tion, and the Magistrate thought he 
could economise its expenses by using 
all these as substitute for bricks ! 
This sort of vandalism went on for 
some time until all the valuable 
statues and inscriptions that lay near 
the surface were for ever lost to the 
world. Bor years private rapacity 
completed the work of vandalism thus 
begun, until in the early years of the 
present Century, the attention of the 
Archaeological Deparment was serious- 
ly drawn to it. Systematic excavations 
were undertaken in 1904 and when 
the earth was removed to the depth 
of about 30 feet the old-world 
monastery saw the light again after 
an interval of about 800 years. Since 
systematic excavations have been 
carried on year after year and the 
yields are now deposited in a local 
museum near by. These yields are 
varied and interesting. A detailed 
account of them cannot be attempted 
here, but those who are interested in 
the subject can consult the Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. I . visited the place in the 


winter of 1905 and the scene that 
presented itself before me was one that 
a poet, a philosopher and a historian 
might all enjoy. There stood before, 
me the small cells inhabited by monks 
thousands of years ago J the very 
doorway could still be clearly traced. 
The whole scene exactly corresponded 
to the accounts left by Fahian 
and Huenthsang. The Asoka pillar 
which marks the site where the Buddha 
delivered his first sermon is still there. 
Unfortunately its upper part is broken ; 
the lower portion that stands in situ 
contains an inscription of Asoka, .so 
there can be no mistake as to its 
identity. From the broken parts of 
the pillar that were found lying about 
we can form in our mind a picture of 
the entire thing. The monolith pillar, 
made of granite rock, was about 70 ft. 
high. The Persepolitan Bell-shaped 
cafjital was made up of the statues 
of four lions standing back to back and 
on the abacus, the figures of deer, bull, 
elephant and other animals are carved 
in bold relief, -the entire thing the 
70 ft. pillar, the abacus and 
capital arc all hewn put of o^te 
solid piece of stone. The animal 
figures carved in the capital have 
been pronounced by competent critics 
to be the finest ever discovered 
in India. Another remarkable feature 
about the pillar is its extreme smooth-* 
ne.ss. The pillar is more than 2000 
years old and yet the surface is still so 
polished that as I put the palm of . my 
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hand on it, it imperceptibly glided 
away. From an examination of the 
ruin.s of Sarnath, Mr. Marshall has 
remarked that “the Maiiryan period 
witnessed a perfection in the chiselliiv^ 
art in India as was not surpassed even 
in the palmiest days of Athenian archi- 
tecture. This is only one specimen and 
such specimens are by no means rare. 
In short it may be said that any one 
who feels interest in the past history of 
India should make it a point to sec the 
ruins of Sarnath and I am sure his 
trouble will be amply repaid.” 

A series of important discoveries 
within the period under review may be 
grouped around the famous figure of 
Kanishka. The discovery of the life 
size statue of Kanishka at Mathura, 
about two years ago, has a varied 
interest to scholars. 'The inscriptit)n 
incised on the figure proves beyond 
doubt that the statue is really of the 
emperor Kanishka and was made about 
his time. It is perhaps the earliest 
that has yet been discovered of an 
Indian King. 

More important still, from an histori- 
an’s [)oint of view, is the discovery of 
a new king, in the royal line of 
Kanishka. King Iluvishka had hither- 
to been generally accepted as the 
successor of Kanishka, and Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva were known 
as the. three succe.ssive Kushan Kings. 
A fourth King Vasishka has now been 
discovered who reigned probably 
between Kanishka and Iluvishka, 


The intuitive genius of Dr. Fleet led 
him to recognise the existence of this 
king so far back as 1903 but he was 
at the time regularly snubbed by other 
anticiuarians. The discovery in 1910 
of an inscription of this king at 
Mathura has placed the matter beyond 
all dispute and a king Vasishka is to- 
day as real a historical personage as 
Kainshka or Iluvishka. The reign of the 
Kushan dynasty constitutes a brilliant 
chapter in the history of India and 
and the smallest addition to our 
knowledge regarding it is of invalu- 
able importance.” 

Hut by far the most important dis- 
covery with regard to Kanishka is that 
of his famtHis stu[)a at Peshawar. Hoth 
Fahian and lluenlhsang have described 
in minute detail this huge and splendid 
stupa, 'rhe stupa was invested with a 
holy sanctity in view of the fact that it 
contained the corporeal relics of the 
Huddha. A well authenticated Huddhist 
tradition runs that when l^ud lha died his 
ashes were divided into eight portions, and 
a big stupa was raised over each. Kanish- 
ka’s celebrated stupa contained a portion 
of these holy relics and hence its great 
sanctity with the Huddhists. Thanks 
to the ingenuity of M. Foucher this long 
lost stupa with its sacred contents came 
to light again in 1909 and took the 
whole oriental world by storm. The 
universal burst of rapturous delight 
with which the new discovery was 
hailed is still fresh in our minds. We 
all remember the great agitation over 
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the question of the final disposal of 
these holy relics. The Government at 
last decided to deposit them in a temple 
in Burma. The Burmese Buddhists 
raised several lakhs of Rupees at a 
single meeting to defray the cost of a 
proper building for the holy relics and 
about three years ago a special train 
and a special steamer carried the earthly 
remains of the great Gautama Buddha 
across the Bay of Bengal. 

The period under review is not simply 
full of interesting researches regarding 
Buddhism. Fruitful discoveries have 
also been made regarding the primitive 
history of at least one other sect of 
India v/s Vaishnavism. An inscrip- 
tion has been discovered in Besnagar 
which records the gift of a Garudadhw- 
aja by a Greek Ambassador named 
Hcliodorus in the 2nd Century B. C. 
The gift of Garudadhvvaja clearly 
indicates the fact that he was a 
Vaishnava, but that there may be no 
doubt, he expressly styles himself 
as Parama bhagavata. The import 
ance of this discovery cannot be 
overestimated. In the first place 
European Scholars had hitherto 
placed the Vaishnava mythology at a 
very late date, and Fergusson even 
went the length of saying that it was 
the degenerated form of later 
Buddhism. The present inscription 
proves beyond doubt that it was 
widely current long before 2 nd C. B. C. 
Secondly, we had hitherto laboured 
under the impression that the only form 


of Indian religion that attracted the 
outsiders and specially the Greeks, 
was Buddhism. But the conversion 
of Heliodorus leaves no doubt that 
Vaishnavism also could count its 
votaries among the Hellenic people. 

The period under review has also 
witnessed some notable discoveries 
in the field of literature. The first 
in point of importance are the dramas 
of the poet Bhasa. Kalidas, in his 
Malavikagni Mitra names some of 
the great dramatists that preceded 
him. Bhasa is one of them and his 
dramatic genius was also known from 
a verse quoted in Jallhavan’s Sukti- 
Muktavali under Banabhatta. But 
name of his works had hitherto come 
to light. The recent discovery of a 
manuscript of his Svapravasavadatta 
and other dramas, by Mr. R. Nara- 
simhachar of Mysore, in the oriental 
Ms. Library Madras is therefore of 
surpassing interest. The other dis- 
coveries are also of great value. One 
is the epic Saundarananda composed 
by Aswaghosha contemporary of 
Kanishka, and the other Chanakya's 
Arthasastras The former offers us 
a good landmark in the history of 
Indian Literature and the latter 
throws a flood of light on the 
Customs, manners and administration 
"of the Maurya period. 

In conclusion a reference must be 
made to the excavatious that are now 
being carried on in the site of the 
ancient city of Pataliputra at the 
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expense of that prince of merchants 
Ratanji Tata. Patalipurtra the fa- 
mous reside ice of Chandraj^upta and 
Asoka was for over a thousand years 
the imperial city of India, and accord- 
ing to the ancient Greek writers its 
beauty and splendour far surpassed 
even that of Susa, the far-famed 
capital of Persia under the Ache- 
menides. Kvery student of Indian 
Antiquity is now awaiting with eager 
interest the results of the excavation. 
Already a pillared hall and a wooden 
plat-form, of a peculiar nature have 
been unearthed, and let us all hope 
that the enthusiastic devotion of 
Ratanji Tata to the cause of the 
past glories of his country will be 
rewarded with more and more signi- 
ficant finds. 

Rames Chandra Majumdar, 


THE CULT OF THE SUBMARINE. 

By Alan Burgoyne, m p. 

'rhe Submarine is the mystery boat of the Navy, 
'riiis article, written by one who has studied 
the art of Naval Warfare from A to X, 
will be read with deep interest. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt.'" On 
October 2nd, 1901, there was launched 
at the naval- yard of Vickers and Son 
Barrow, the first British submarine. 
Every paper portrayed this prodigious 
happening and commented (in manner 
variously contradictory) upon its 
portend. The obvious portend was 


writ laige for all to devour — that at last 
the British peoples, after a graceful 
period of hesitancy which has ever- 
distinguished our adoption of essential 
mechanical and civilising advances (to 
wit, the breechloader, screw-propeller, 
dirigible balloon, and many another), 
had recognised the initiative of a firm 
that had acquired a tested and reliable 
American design, the “Holland.” And 
what a ship No. i appeared to us — how 
perfect, how efiective ; abf)ve all, how 
full of promise ! 

There is something of the tortoise in 
the British character, and we seem to 
have ingrained in us the precious if 
hazardous aptitude of “getting there” 
in the end ; historians, writing of our 
military campaigns, call it “muddling 
through.” Whatever it is (and 1 
shrewdly suspect that much of the 
self-depreciation in which, as a race, 
wc so freely indulge, Is largely a “pose”), 
the interest for the moment lies in this 
valuable consideration that to-day, 
twelve years after the portentous event 
chronicled above, we lead the world in 
submarines — in design, efficiency, size, 
war-value and knowledge of how to use 
them. Which, being undoubtedly so, is 
all to the good. Wc have now .some 
vessels coming forward sufficiently 
important to be given names — they 
merit more than the blunt Silphabctico- 
numeral designation F 10 or C 32 to 
which we have become accustomed. Of 
these vessels insufficient information 
has been vouchsafed to write for certain 
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but we can take, say, the E type and 
parallel this beside the historical No. i. 
Observe closely, I beg, the progress 
made before I draw a moral and point 
the proper path for future reflection : 



No. I 

K 1 

l.;uinf:hr.cl .. 


1911 

l.ciigih 

63 ft. 4 in. 

176 ft. 

Hr*aiii 

1 1 ft. q in. 

j ft. 6 in. 

(lisplaccMiicnt 

104 tons 

700 tons 

SiihinerifecI disphicfiiiriU 

lao tons 

812 tons 

Surface jmiwct 

16.) I.H.P. 

1,950 l.H.P. 

Surface speed 

10 knots 

17 knots 

SuliinerKed S]K:r.d 

7 knots 

10 knots 

Aniianic'Mi, Kuns 

Nil 

2 

AriiianiiMU. tor pedo tubes 

i-iS in. 

4*21 ill. 

I’ost, round tiKwrc ' ' 




Did ever ten years show in tlie passage 
of its time so marvellous an evolution ? 
I doubt it — whatsoever the subject or 
object. The submarine has, as a public 
curiosity, passed through its many 
phases ; its romance has been extolled, 
its mystery exaggerated, its potentialities 
in full measure confused, its war-value 
and purposes almost studiously ignored. 
Here I would rather discuss its military 
bearing in regard to its present state of 
development, and its possibilities as fore- 
shadowed by the constant and traceable 
evolution evidenced in each succeeding 
type. It has a bearing for us from a 
dual standpoint — the defensive and the 
offensive. These I shall set out quite 
shortly, and they cast some light on the 
popularity it has obtained with all 
nations and the paradoxical reasons con- 
trolling its almost universal adoption— 
for is it not’ remarkable that the value 
placed upon these craft by us, Mistress 
of the Seas, finds its counterpart in the 
reasons that Jed to their adoption by 
' Peru and Holland ? 


Taking it as it appeared to the world 
at large in its earliest practical concep- 
tion, it need hardly be said that the sub- 
marine was (according to the quidnuncs) 
to sound the death-knell of the battleship. 
The battleship compares favourably with 
the phccnix — it rises after the introduc- 
tion of each new invention from the fires 
of ill-considered criticism and (subsequent 
to such invention reaching its proper and 
foreordained sphere) pursues its way un- 
scathed'as the final arbiter of sea warfare. 
So confident does precedent in this 
matter make me, that I have yet to be 
convinced that the aerial menace (a real 
menace in an untried element) will do 
more than modify the design of battle- 
ships to meet the new conditions. The 
great siege of Gibraltar, with the red- 
hot shot it popularised, was cited in those 
days as indicative of finality to ships-of- 
the-line ; the disaster from a similar cause 
to the Turkish Navy in the early nine- 
teenth century led to the same erroneous 
conclusions. More recently the torpedo 
and now the airship have sounded the 
crack o* doom on the steel leviathan of 
the battle front. Dismiss them all, for 
the battleship will have its place in some 
form or other until the end. 

Let us see now what a submarine is 
or can become. Surely it differs little 
except in detail and externals from the 
usual conception of warships — i.e. a 
floating means of conveying destructive 
forces into contact with the enemy. All 
warships in their various classes are coin- 
promises on certain accepted points. To 
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be effective the perfect battle-unit must 
possess the maximum of obtainable 
efficiency at a given date in (a) offensive 
power, (b) defensive power, (c) mobility, 
(d) seaworthiness, (e) reliability, (f) 
tactical and strategical value. The 
battleship, as we understand it, forgoes 
something of speed to extend its value 
in the other desiderata ; the armoured- 
cruiser (or battle-cruiser) reduces the de- 
fensive factor to the advantage of 
mobility ; the destroyer demands high 
velocity at the expense of reliability and 
protection. The submarine introduces a 
new feature — the power of “hiding,’* the 
attribute of temporary invisibility. 

The submarine, by very reason of this 
unique advantage, can compromise to a 
greater extent than surface vessels in 
those matters more or less essential to 
them ; for the submarine introduces in 
direct fashion human and mental con- 
siderations. Indeed, the submarine is a 
paradox in this, that, owing to the moral 
effect created in the minds of a personnel 
knowing that their opponents possess 
these elusive craft ( though where 
Heaven only knows ! ), it can sway 
decisions or movements without ever 
putting in an appearance ! 

‘Tis the embodiment of naval sus- 
picion, is the submarine. It is the “often 
suspected** but the “ seldom seen,** or, 
to put it yet another way, the “ fre- 
quently seen ” (in imagination) but 
“ seldom there,** Perhaps it is this side 
of its work, inseparably bound up with 
the power to submergence, that has sur- 


rounded it with so much myslery and 
romance. Be that as it may,, no naval 
commander will dare ignore, except at 
great risk, the chances and fears such a 
power provides. Yet the mysterious sub- 
marine, as shall be proven, has abundant 
limitation.s. 

The British Empire rests on its Navy ; 
its Navy finds its strength in the battle- 
line — the heavy brigade. What more 
natural than that, having foreshadowed 
the possibilities of its develf)pment as a 
moral (and practical) factor in sea wars, 
jealous rivals should see in it not only 
the doom of the battleship but also the 
waning power of our naval supremacy. 
The argument is notable for its bland 
simplicity ; thus, the battleship is dcfencc- 
le.ss against the torpedo, and the sub- 
marine can torpedo the battleship with- 
out being sighted. Therefore the trident 
must be torn from our grasp by the 
nation courageously attacking us with an 
adequate number of subaqueous craft. 
The problem presented is .scarcely worthy 
of reasoned argument ; but if it applies 
to battleships, it applies equally to all 
surface craft. The impasse created by 
the construction of an enormous number 
of submarines by all the Powers, each 
intent on the same fell purpose, beggars 
description ! Think of an Armageddon 
upon these lines — all the nations of the 
world engaged and each concentrating 
their submarine forces upon the destruc- 
tion of hostile surface ship.s. First, all 
Ibe battleships w<^u\c\be destroyed ; with 
them gone, the armoured and protected 
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cruisers would assume premier place ; 
they in their turn would, presumably, be 
sunk, and after them destroyers, merchant 
ships, colliers and the rest. By a process, 
of elimination we should arrive at a con- 
dition of things where submarines alone 
swept through the s^as ! 

The March of Invention 
Invention never works this way ; inven* 
tion is a series of strokes and counter- 
strokes ; no cock-of-the-walk in lethal 
weapons has ever lasted long. Indeed, 
in every case before development has 
reached its highest point some new turn 
is given by the wheel of Fate, and in a 
flash, the masterpiece of the past has 
become the commonplace of the present, 
a commonplace well on its way to burial 
in the records of historical progress. So 
with the submarine — from a creature of 
possibilities untold it has dropped into 
line with the torpedo (its chiefest wea- 
pon), the turbine, the high-explosive 
shell, and the rest. In one thing only 
docs it (and will it) remain supreme — in 
the power of its mc 3 ral effect. Thus the 
battleship rules as the “arbiter,” the 
cruiser as the “ chaser,” the destroyer as 
the “ smasher,” and the submarine as 
the “ frightener.” 

The Invalnable Submarine 
The submarine has been called the 
weapon of the weaker Power,” and to 
some extent there is truth in this. Bdt 
all the same, it is a vital adjunct to the 
naval forces of the very strongest. 
Taking the first point, I have mentioned 
that Peru has submarines ; she has two 


very effective Laubeuf type, the Ferre 
and Palacios^ of 458 tons displacement 
when submerged, with a surface speed 
of 1 5 knots and carrying five torpedoes, 
Now, though Peru could never maintain 
a large fleet, she might have her national 
amour propre injured quite as deeply as 
a nation that did and could afford this 
luxury. The retort discourteous (to 
carry the story on) might lead to battle- 
ships of the aggressor appearing off*, say, 
Callao. The two submarines could not 
effect the final outcome of an encounter 
between Peru and a larger nation own- 
ing battleships, but their very presence 
would incite a certain respect which in 
its turn might conceivably lead to a 
settlement more consonant with Peru- 
vian dignity than would be the case did 
these vessels not exist. The point does 
not require labouring. Thus far the 
small Powers — and Peru, in her pen- 
chant for submarines, is in the excellent 
company of Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
Portugal, Denmark, Greece, Argentine, 
Brazil, Chili etc. 

To indicate the value of the submarine 
to the mightier nationalities^ and thus 
disprove the contention that they have 
been developed to our detriment, I must 
perforce imagine ourselves vis-a-vis our 
Teuton neighbours across the .sea. In 
this consideration the defensive and 
offensive issues become inextricably 
mixed — though the more recent decision 
in this country to build two distinctive 
types of submarine for different pur- 
poses tends to clear matters up. 
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The Invasion Bogey 

What have \vc to fear from Germany 
as a prospective foe ? Some tell me 
it is invasion under cover of a fo^ ; 
others that we shall be raided after our 
fleet has been decoyed (in limes of per- 
fect peace and on an errand of fictitious 
lunacy) to the Cape of Good Hope. 
This is the military fear — or somewhere 
near it The naval-minded critic fearful 
of his country’s welfare sees our coming 
doom in the growing battle-fleet of 
Germany ; others of his kidney fear for 
our fighting-line as they c<jnjurc up 
visions of shoals of submarines torpedo- 
ing our ships as they lie strung out at 
Spithead in review order. All rather 
exaggerated, it is true, but, even so, sub- 
sisting on a good substratum of solid 
possibilities. The Germans have a mag- 
nificent army, a fine fleet, an efficient 
personnel and great national stamina, 
natural courage and military ability. 
These they would, and will, put to the 
very best uses should ever they be called 
upon to decide a vital question in the 
awful arbitrament of war. Let us deal 
with the fears and the fluttcrings — they 
do credit to our imaginations and lend 
an incentive to the study of naval and 
military problems, 

As to invasions or raids — no man dare 
say that a raid is not possible, even 
probable. Which being so, does not 
the known presence of scores of effec- 
tive submarines around our Eastern 
shores tend with every addition to their 
number to make any soch raid the 


more hazardous ? Assuredly- so — even 
more hazardous than the ceitain 
knowledge that decoying fleets away 
from points of obvious danger belongs 
to the days prior to wireless telegraphy. 
Yet it is we, the mightiest seapower 
(and the laughing stock of the world 
as a military power until wc bask in 
the safety of universal national service) 
that will stand to gain more and more 
in as far as sudden attacks on our coasts 
arc concertied with every dtvclopment 
of the submarine. This, then, is the 
value of the submarine to us from the 
defensive standpoint ; but it is also to 
have an offensive role, and to meet this 
purpose there will shortly come a divi- 
sion in submarine types as sharj) and 
precise as that which formerly distin- 
guished the high-sea battleship from the 
coastal-defence monitor. The offensive 
role requires certain features in design 
not essential in defensive work, or, at 
the least, not to the same degree. To 
begin with, they must be able to go 
anywhere in any weather, and remain 
away from a base for long periods on 
end ; this speaks ol high tonnage. 
What will the sea-going submarine do 
in future naval wars? Here wc can only 
conjecture, but we know that one fiart 
of their work will be to act as ‘Terret” 
against any battle fleet refusing to 
leave the shelter of a harbour or the 
protection of a fortified base. Of their 
possible work during a fleet-action 
one cannot write with certainty ; all 
these things will much depend upon 
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the lines of progress they follow in 
design. 

VVe deduce this, though, that from 
now onwards the submarine will develop 
in a dual form, each entirely distinct 
from the other in purpose, and tending 
as years advance towards wider and yet 
wider divergence. Even at this very 
moment we are building the smaller 
defensive craft ; the type is under way, 
and in its displacement is much less 
than the submarines to which we have 
become accustomed. This type will 
remain comparatively small and com- 
paratively slow — it will progress, how- 
ever, in general effectiveness. For tlic 
other type, the .sea-going, we may 
anticipate a wider future. It will slowly 
take on more and more the attributes 
of the surface ship until (who knows !) 
it may in time merge with it and repre- 
sent in its various phases the battleship, 
scout and destroyer of the future ! 
Armour protection will assuredly be 
applied in increasing thickness, speed 
is rising in leaps and bounds, safety 
is already a feature of certainty, 
armament is a changing factor tending 
ever to promote higher fighting value. 
Submarine Attack Not New. 

All this has come very suddenly. 
The application of under-water attack 
to warfare is almost as old as the erfrly 
phantasies of aerial flight. Alexander 
the Great, in his siege of Tyre, surprised 
the fighting men of nearly four centuries 
B.C. by his use of the diving bell ; 
Bohaddin, ' a knowledgeable man of 


Arabia, .stated, in the early years of the 
Christian era, that attacks were made 
against Ptolemais under water. Not a 
century has passed that has not held 
many an account of attempted develop- 
ment and of idea tending towards the 
practicability shown to-day, and yet, 
in spite of all, the effective value of the 
.submarine up to twenty years ago had 
advanced nothing since the days of 
Ari.stotle. It is in these last twenty 
years that the jump is .seen, the leap 
from ingenious idealism to real effective- 
ness. A short extract here is quite 
interesting ; it is from an article by 
Admiral Fit/-Gerald that ajjpeared 
in the February i.ssue of the Empire 
Review in 1901. 

“ There is one engine of destruction — 
or, rather, proposed engine of destruction 
— concerning which I desire to make a 
few remark.s, and that is the submarine 
boat. Personally, I do not believe in 
the submarine boat at present as a 
.serious factor in naval warfare. That, 
however, is a very small matter, as a 
great many people do believe in her, 
and both the hVench and Americans 
are building several. There .seems to 
be an insuperable difficulty in the 
matter of securing stability, and especial- 
ly longitudinal .stability, in a totally 
immersed body. It is said that the 
weight of one man moving forward or 
aft in a submarine boat completely 
deranges the longitudinal stability, and 
thus, of course, causes her to steer 
erratically in the vertical direction, 
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. which would be very awkward if she 
were near the top and did not want 
to appear, or near the bottom and did 
not want to stick in the mud. Hut who 
shall say that science and French and 
American ingenuity will not overcome 
this apparently in.superoble difficulty, 
and bring us face to face with a formi- 
dable engine of naval warfare, of which 
we shall have none ?” 

Though much of this reads very 
curiously to-day, we can pay tribute to 
the prophetic attitude of the gallant 
author of the above sentences. Think, 
then — in 1901 we were doubtful of the 
practicability of the submarine ; to-day 
the appended table of possessions in 
these craft, built and building, is full of 
interest : 


British Empire 

99 

Denmark 

• 7 

France . . . 

92 

Brazil . . 

(> 

U.S.A. . . . 


Norway . . 

5 

Ku.ssia . . . 

37 

Portugal . . 

4 

Germany . . 

36 

Greece . . 

3 

Italy . . . 

20 

Chili . . . 

2 

Austria-Hungary 15 

Peru . . . 

'y 

Japan . . . 

15 

Argentine . 

I 

Sweden . . . 

9 

Spain . . 

1 

Holland . . . 

8 




Showing a grand total of 409 ~built at 
the average rate of some twenty-seven a 
year ! One curious fact is worth 
noting — there is no definitivcncss of 
design nor approximate acceptance of 
type. And .so though, as a unit, the 
submarine is a vital factor in present- 
day naval considerations, no unbiased 
man will lay down for certain whose 
specific design holds premier place. 


Nations are sampling the genius of one 
an(»thcM* — perhaps guile enters a little 
into this arrangement ! For instance, 
in providing submarine flotillas. Great 
Britain has aided Japan and Au.stralia ; 
Germany has aided Austria, Italy, 
Norway and Russia ; France has aided 
(ireat Britain,, Brazil, Denmark, Portu- 
gal and Sweden ; America has aided 
Great Britain, Japan, Argentine, Austria 
and C'hili ; Austria has aided Denmark. 

Warfare Above and Below the Waves. 

What an interchange f)f ideas I By 
this process of sampling we shall at last 
reach a comparative definity of type, no 
doubt ; in the meantime, the satisfaction 
is ours that the latest design now under 
construction at J^arrow gives place to 
none in war value and general fighting 
efficiency. Yet we arc no longer the 
only nation .setting a pace. Our 
submarines arc round about 1,000 tons 
in displacement, the I'rench Gustave- 
Zedc (what a master brain in submarine 
deveh^pment she brings to mind) is near 
the same, the (jcrman U 21 is of <S50 
tons, so, too, are the latest Russian and 
American. When will it all end — and 
where ? Are we really at last approach- 
ing the time when machinery-made 
war will, in its promotion, lie vested in 
the navigation of single elements. Is it 
to be the submarine below the surface 
of the waters and the airship above the 
reach of the highest wave-crest ^ Who 
shall dare say “Yea” or “Nay”? he 
would be, indeed, a brave and dashing 
prophet ! 
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THE ANECDOTES OF 
ASHAVOTL 

CHAPTER III. 

Getting up very early the next 
morning, Ashavoti went to the Kasta- 
harini ghat and saw that the great Jogi 
with his bowl in hand, was about to 
leave the place*. At this, she hurried up 
to him, and saluting him, asked, “Lord, 
where art thou going ?“ 

Jogi — Ashavoti, art come ? All right. 
This meeting with thee on the eve of 
my leaving this place augurs that thy 
good days are coming. 

Asha — Where are thou going ? Shalt 
no more stay here ? 

Jogi — I have taken leave of this place, 
I cannot stay h<?re even for a moment 
more. My Guru has summoned me. 

Asha — Where is thy Guru ? 

Jogi — At the present instant, he is near 
the temple of Kapileswar Siva at Gaya, 

Asha — Who brought this news? 

Jogi — i^Smiling\ Ashavoti, as the body 
has its eyes and ears, the soul has hers. 
When the pure, righteous human soul has 
become one with the divine, the know- 
ledge and inspiration of the divinity, 
enters into its eyes and ears. It then be- 
comes possible without change of place to 
know what happens all over the universe. 

Asha — I do not clearly understand this. 
Is it even possible to know from one 
room what happens in the next ? 


Jogi— Alas I Ashavoti— nay, ’tis not 
your fault. Unfortunately, India has now 
lost her old spiritualism. Men are now 
content with a few husks or mere 
external observances of religion. When 
as yet there was deep spiritual culture 
in India, when religion was as yet a 
living force, all knew and could under- 
stand that the soul had its eyes and ears. 
The old Rishis have written in the 
Upanisads, “God is the eye of the eye, 
the ear* of the ear, the mind of the mind.” 
Mere book-learning does not suffice to 
understand this. It is only the 
fuktajogis who know the real meaning 
of this, Ashavoti I am now giving you 
the real gist of it. How far away is the 
sun from the moon and the moon from 
this earth of ours, but astronomers have 
yet studied them most thoroughly and 
minutely. How could they do this 
from the earth ? It is by the help of 
knowledge that they discovered one 
remote heavenly body after another. If 
human knowledge alone was sufficient 
to enable man to know of the stars, 
does anything remain impossible to 
be comprehended if to human know- 
ledge be added the eternal knowledge 
of the omniscient God ? Certainly 
never. 

I was just going to take my seat this 
^norning when I perceived that the seat 
or Ashan was shaking. I opened my 
internal eyes and saw that my Lord 
Guru was come to Gaya and summon- 
ing me from there. 

Asha — Supposing that thou dids’t 
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receive the news as by wire, how canst 
thou go there as soon ? 

Jogi — Ashavoti, yogis have that power 
but not I. I will go by train. 

Asha — Well, then, 1 also will go along 
with thee. With the money that I have we 
shall travel without any inconvenience. 

I am thy daughter, do not object to 
take me with thee. 1 shall lie at thy 
feet, rely absolutely on thee, so long as 
I do not find the Mother yogini. 

After much deliberation, the yo^t 
agreed to Ashavoti’s proposal. I'liey 
took the train and in due time reached 
Gaya. The shrine of Kapileswar is a 
long way off from the Gaya Railway 
station — it is midway between Ihcunojoni 
and Akashganja. Arriving at Kapilesivar 
they learnt that the Lord (^iru had gone 
towards the Harabar hill. The hill is 
some 12 miles distant from Gaya. 
.Ashavoti had never been accustf)med to 
travel in this way. — I lunger and thirst 
had greatly exliaiisted her. The \-ogi 
perceived the condition of Ashavoti and 
repaired to the hermitage (As/tnvu) i f a 
Vaisnava on the Askaganj hill close by. 
The Babaji seemed to be mercy incarnate. 
Hospitality was his greatest virtue. He 
received the newly arrived guests with 
the warmest welcome and gave them 
food. When the>' had had some rest the 
AidryVopened the conversation. Address- 
ing the yogi, he said, “ Noble hearted, I 
am perplexed to find a woman with thee. 
What ! has the light breeze blown off 
from their base the firm, profound, 
immovable Himalayas? 


Yogi — 17abajt\ I bow to thy leet. Could 
we practise devotion with any steadiness 
if great men like thee did not keep kind 
watch over us ? Father, this woman is 
not my wife. I have taken the vow of 
perpetual celibacy. Why then this 
woman with me? She is my fuipil, — my 
daughter, my mother. Kagcr to learn 
yoga she is wandering in cjuest of a 
mother Jogini. She yearns to see the 
blessed feet of my Guru. 

Habaji — I.ord of yogis, do not take 
offence for I have said. The present dis- 
astrous condition of yogis, samayis and 
mendicant Vaisnavas, rouse iloubt and 
dread in the mind. Hence I suspected 
thee. No devotion, no worship but only 
mendicancy and showering ill names on 
the householders, oppre.ssing them, if 
they refuse alms, and at night, theft 
burglary, dissolution. The other day, 
a few Vaisnavas lodged here with a 
devout householder as his guests and at 
night prepared to commit dacoity. 
There were a great many strong men in 
the village — they with the assistance of 
the Darof^a of the neighbouring police 
station, caught hold of the so-called 
Sadhus and sent them on here for trial. 
They have been convicted and .sen- 
tenced, some to three years’ and some to 
seven years impri.sonment. Say, are not 
those who are real Sadhus disgraced 
and scandalised by such conduct as 
this ? Why should men suspect those 
who are real Sadhus as thieves and 
dacoits ? 

Jogi — Babaji, thou art an old man. Uo 
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tell us what was the condition of Sadhus 
in days of yore. 

Babaji — In ancient days, men renounc- 
ed the world for true righteousness’ sake 
and never came to towns, never took 
alms of the worldly — minded. They felt 
afraid even to converse with luxurious 
men and men steeped in worldliness. 
If an ascetic were found sitting and 
talking with a woman in secret, he would 
be immediately denounced and excom- 
municated. Even now men who are 
really eager for religious advancement, 
never, even in error, touch money or 
earthly estate. At present men renounce 
the world for either of two reasons — 
from a sudden shock of sorrow or from 
a true spiritual hankering. Starving 
when from famine or for any other 
cause food is scarce, wanting in sense, 
extremely indolent, averse to industry 
of any sort — it is men like these who 
now generally take on them the men- 
dicant’s habits and adopt begging as a 
profession. Among these, men of the 
lowest castes form the majority — Hari 
dome, muchi: of the uf)per or gentle 
classes, a sprikling of goalas. Formerly 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas alone adopted 
mendicancy— but now no regulation, 
no discipline. There are now many 
sects, many parties. All try to entice 
men into their own respective folds — 
none cares for purity of life. Even irf 
this town of Gaya there are less then 
forty different sects of Vaisnavas, of 
ascetics some 36 , and of Kabirpanthis 5 . 
How should purity be preserved when 


there are so many small sects and 
factions. They ought to be very careful 
who are real seekers after righteousness. 
The man who begs from door to door 
is a great sceptic. The merciful God 
is feeding the worms and insects, shall 
he not feed you ? 

Surjabhakta — Father, we are poor 
house-holders, how should we distinguish 
between true and false among Sanyasis 
and Vaisnavas? It would be most 
unfortunate for us to do so. 

Babaji — Surja, whatever ye may be, 
householder or asectic, revere every man 
and woman, not merely those who have 
worn the mendicant’s habits. A man 
must needs have virtues and vices — 
ignore the vices and appreciate and 
value the virtues. As the bee collects 
honey from flower to flower, so do ye 
find the virtues of men. Whatever is 
vicious or sinful eschew as poison. 
Shamabhakta — Well, father what good 
points occur in Suchanonc’s character ? 
I do not find any. 

Babaji — Shama, did he not show us the 
way with a lantern on that dark night ? 
Know from this that he has the virtue of 
charity in him. Revere that virtue. God 
is in all. All are the thrones of God, the 
temples of God — ponder on this and 
reverence of itself will arise in the heart. 

Gangadas — Why do you then prohibit 
me from visiting Bhairo ? 

Babaji — God is in fire — why do you 
not enter into it ? 

Ganga — 1 will then burn myself to 
death. 
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Babiji — Similarly, though God is in 
all, it is not safe to go everywhere. You 
will burn yourself to death if you mix 
with evil companions. Those who have 
attained consummation — it is they alone 
who may go everywhere. 

Kesabdas — Babaji : what is the way 
to attain consummation ? 

Babaji — Kesabdas, we are Vaisnavas, 
we do not admit the necessity of 
rigorous asceticism. Bhagaban Vishnu 
is very merciful. To dissociate the 
mind from the world, and in that spirit 
of disattachment, to take the name 
given by Guru — this ensures the attain- 
ment of consummation } 

Kesabdas— What is meant by ‘attach- 
ment for the world ?’ 

Babaji — To believe this frail, perisha- 
ble body as the imperishable eternal soul 
i.s sa/ij^Sfir or worldliness. To love this 
body over much, is attachine.U for the 
world. 'Fhe man or woman who is 
busy only with food, clothes, ornaments, 
houses, beddings, is said to have attach- 
ment for the world. Many think that 
it is renunciation of the w'orld to leave 
the habitations of men, and retire into 
a wood. This is a great mistake. 
Even he who, though in the wood, is 
busy with food, the cottage, the strip 
of loin-cloth, the seat, the fire or the 
begging bowl, is no less attached to the 
world. The world makes provision 
only for the body, but none for the ego, 
the immaterial soul. Village.s, towns, 
markets bazars, go wherever you may, 
you will find ample provisions for the 


body ; but the ego gets nowhere the 
food to eat t)r the water to drink. The 
name given by Guru is the food and 
drink of the soul. To take that name 
in a spirit of utter nonattachment for 
the world, is the surest way to attain 
consummation. 

Asha — Lords, as I listen to this conver- 
sation among thee, my soul dances with 
joy in me. J*erhaps then there is hope 
for me. Shall I be so fortunate as to 
get the name from a Guru ? Oh, in other 
Yogini, where art thou ? Mother, behold 
I can live no more without thee. 

Babaji — Mother, like this lord of Yogis 
I too am blest at the sight of thy 
earnestness and ardour. Mother, mother- 
Yogini is very close to thee. She lives 
in both men and women. I ler name 
is Kulakundalini siikti, Yoginath is 
only waiting to test thy^ earnestness. 
Methinks no further test is needed. All 
ordeals are meant to rouse earnestness 
(in the soul), such earnestness as I see 
in thee is rare. 

Asha : — There is nothing good in me ; 
shouldst thou, out of grace, show me 
a wretch, the way to salvation, I am 
saved. I have none else in the world. 
Do please bless me that I may get the 
mercy of the mother-Jogini. 

Babaji : — (To the Yogi) why waitest 
any longer? Do be merciful to her. 

Jogi : — Father, God Himself has done 
grace to her — who am I ? What can be 
done by me ? 

Babaji : — That’s true. But yet is not 
thy agency necessary for the instilling 
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of that force which purifies the body 
and awakens the divine enerjjy within ? 

Jogi : — Why art thou deluding me? 
What hope have I, shouldst thou think 
of testing me ? Do be merciful to me, 
(To Ashavati) Mother, do throw your- 
self at the feet of this great man. He 
can fulfil the cherished desire of your 
heart. 

Asha:— Father, I «im a helpless wretch, 
1 have none else in life. Do please be 
merciful to me. 

Babaji : — It is evening. Go every man 
to his devotions now. There will be 
time enough for conversation hereafter. 

After this, they all came to a spring 
This spring is called Akashganga. 
Vere clear water — it seems as though 
the water oozes out of the rocks. 

Asha : — Whence is the water coming? 

Gangadas : — The Ganges is flowing 
down from the heavens — hence it is 
called Akasganga : (Akas— Sky). 

Babaji : — Nay, mother, that is not the 
true account. The Pandas make out 
a story like that, to bamboozle the 
pilgrims into parting with their money. 
This is what is called a natural Spring 
or fountain. As the roots suck up the 
sap and transmit it to all the different 
parts of the tree so there are small and 
delicate nerve-like fibres in the stones 
and rocks, and these draw the watej 
which is deposited, either below or 
somewhere arfiong the hills. Such 
is the Providence of God or how could 
the water flow up, — water that always 
flows down ? . There are men who live 


on the edges and tops of hills — it would 
be difficult for them to carry the water 
from below. God said, “ Let the 
water flow up,** and the water made its 
way through the rocks and is thus falling 
as in a spring. This also is the real 
Ganges. The Ganges flows from the 
feet of Vishnu — this flows from the 
general mercy of God. 

As there is water among the hills, 
there is water in trees and in creepers. 
In the desert, there is no brook, no 
reservoir of water, but there are trees 
that contain water. They are called 
the traveller’s trees. Strike them and 
you get clear, translucent water. The 
merciful lord who has made all these 
arrangements for the preservation of 
the frail body — has he not made wise 
provision for the hunger and thirst of 
the Soul? When the hunger and 
thirst arc real, the means of their 
gratification are not wanting. It is for 
this reason that re d and true Sadgurus 
never offer religious instructions to 
their pupils, without testing them 
beforehand. 

None will profit by these instructions 
who have not the real hunger and thirst 
(for righteousness) should righteousness 
be once set light by, it will be difficult 
to regain it. Hence, Acharjas thoroughly 
test their pupils. Mother, this great Yogi 
is but testing you. Do not be sorry. 
Thy good days will come ere long. Now 
let us sing the gloiy of God. We 
will find time for conversation hereafter 
(Exit each to his respective seat). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Asha — (saluting the Yo^i) Lord, with 
thy leave, I want to see Gaya by going 
round it. 

Yogi — Ashavati, this is a good desire. 
But you must not travel alone. There 
are many wicked men in Gaya, who arc 
a terror to the womenfolk. 

Asha — 1 am poor, I have no money, 
no poessession of any kind, — what sliould 
wicked men do to me ? 

Yogi — ’Tis true, you have no money, 
no riches ; but you arc a woman, youthful ; 
chastity is your greatest possession. 
The woman who has chastity, has some- 
thing worth more than a lac of gold 
mohors. For your life, you must try 
to preserve this invaluable treasure. 
One does not become entitled to learn 
Yoga unless one knows how to over- 
come restlessness of mind ajid to bring 
it to a condition of absolute control or 
harmony. To keep the character pure, 
eschew evil company like poison. Hence 
I object to your going out alone in this 
place so full of wicked men. 

Asha — Shall I not then be able to see 
this holy place? 

Yogi — Ashavati ! I will go alone with 
you, your desire will be gratified. Come, 
let us start even now. 

The yogi went" out to see the holy 
places with Ashavoti in his company. 

Yogi— ‘This spot is called Gobasura, 
It is named after yonder stone images of 
a cow and a calf. That new house is 
the Jail. Come, let us go over that hill 


called Hramayoni. The way up the 
stair-case is ver)* steep and difficult. 

This hill is named Bramoyoni. It is 
said Brahma practised devout austerities 
and attained consummation here. 

Asha — I feel gre.itly cheerful here. I 
have never seen such a beautiful place. 
Let us take the narrow way that runs by 
the side of the hill. Ashavoti, walk with 
caution, see that you do not stumble. 

(“Kadlinsyain,” “Radhasy.im,” “Kadhasyain/' 

Asha —what is that? Is there any 
man here ? 

Y og i — Beneath that yiimtrce ( Efty^rnia 
Jamhohina) which you see yonder, there 
lives a Vaishnab — Radhasyam is the 
object of his devotion. 

Asha— Lord, a doubt has arisen in my 
mind. Has God a shape or none? 

Yogi — ( jod is ever existing, ever Consci- 
ous, ever blissful, lie has no end. He 
is eternal. He is all pervading, shape- 
less, the source of all consciousness and 
intelligence. It can never he possible 
that He should have a body like ours. 

Asha — Why then do men make 
images of Him to worship Him ? 

Yogi — to make the knowledge of God 
possible to the unintelligent folk, the 
makers of the Shastras have conceived 
miny shapes of Him. So long as the idol 
is ill tlie potter’s house, no one worships 
it. It is worshipped only after life has 
been invoked and made to dwell in it. 
Therfore the idol is not God. The life 
that is invoked and made to abide in it, 
is God. Life must always be immaterial, 
it can never have a shape. 
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Asha — Many wise Vaishnabs worship 
Radha and Krishna. Surely they can 
not be classed among the unintelligent 
folk. 

Yogi — Radha and Krishna are not 
material images or beings. God is both 
the creator and the Procreative energy 
The worship of Radha and Krishna is 
the worship of God in this dual capacity. 
You will learn all these truths more 
clearly when you have learnt yoga. 
(Radhasyam, Radhasyam Radhasyam) 
On a huge block of stone under the 
yam tree sat a splendid loDking Vaish- 
nab devoutly taking the name of God. 
He warmly received the great Yogi and 
Ashavoti, and asked them to sit on 
another block lying close by. 

Yogi — (Taking his scat on the stone) 
It is a blessed day to me. I am 
fortunate enough to have had the 
privilege of seeing thee. • 

Vaishnab— I am your most humble 
servant. Where the Bhaktas (His 
worshippers) are, there is Bhagaban 
(God). Rhagaban has said, “My worship- 
per is iny father and my mother. 
Narada, I do not take my birth, like 
an ordinary mortal, in the womb of a 
woman. I am born in the heart of the 
devotee. The pure heart of the 
worshipper is Bashudev, devotion 
Dcbaki. When devotion and, the pu/e 
heart of the worshipper come together, 
I am born in the soul. The Bhakta is 
delighted to sec me, dances with Joy to 
see me and in ecstasy coins many 
names for me. Hence my worshipper 


is both my father and my mother. 
Neither in Baikuntha nor in the heart of 
the Yogi do I dwell. I dwell where my 
worshippers celebrate my names. I am 
blest to see such a devout worshipper 
as you. 

Yogi — Do not please honour me with 
the name of a Bhakta, Bhakti is not 
an easy thing. It is a great good for- 
tune that entitles a man to Bhakti, 
Bhakti is natural and spontaneous. It 
does not spring from a common amount 
of devotion and worship. Do please talk 
to us a little of bhakti. 

Vai.shnab — What docs your .servant 
know of Whakti ! Do you, out of grace 
for your slave, instruct him in bhakti. 

Yogi — This extraordinary humility is 
in itself evidence that you are a Great 
Bhakta. Do kindly discourse a little on 
the subject of bhakti. 

Vaishnab — It would be a sin on the 
part of your .servant to disobey your com- 
mands. Hence 1 am going to .say what I 
know of bhakti. It is written in the scrip- 
tures treating of bhakti (i.e. love of God), 
that at first, there is faith in Guru and 
the scripturc.s, then a.ssociation with holy 
man, and then worship. Sincerely 
believe in what instructions you receive 
with sincerity .seek the companionship 
of the holy, learn righteous conduct 
from that of the saintly men, and with 
righteousness worship God. True wor- 
ship consists in listening to the prai.ses 
of God, celebrating them, brooding over 
them, serving and adoring Him, in 
considering oneself as the servant of 
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God, as the friend of God and in dedi- 
cating oneself wholly and entirely 
to his hallowed feet. The luibit of 
cultivating earnestness, good company, 
and adoration leads to the seetls of 
divine love germinating in the soul. 
The man in whose heart the seeds of 
love have developed — he is forgiving, he 
never wastes time vainly that is to say, 
he gives his days and nights to listening 
to the prai.ses of God, celebrating them 
and brooding over them. Such a man 
renounces the world and its concerns — 
that is to say, he has in him the spirit 
of .self-abnegation and self-lessness, and 
he prays to God with the greatest 
hopefulness. He loves to sing tll<^ glor)' 
of god. lie is always earnest in cele- 
brating the glory of God. God is every- 
where and theref(M*e reverence grows in 
him for all things and all animals. 

When such are the virtues that grow 
in the Soul, even when only the seeds 
of love are there, does it f)ecome a 
passion-ridden man like me to arrogate 
to himself the name of a bliakta or lover 
of God f 

Yogi — If you call yourself a passion- 
ridden man, a man like me must not 
call himself a .sadhu. 

Vaishnab-Nay, I am not telling a 
lie out of pretended humility, I have 
not even now been able to overcome 
the passions. I had a proud fancy that 
I had overcome them, — the divine 
subduer of pride has subdued it in me. 
The other day going to buy curd in the 
bazar in a sudden fit of anger 1 beat 


the milkman. Just then the old milk- 
man’s sons came in and gave me a 
sound thrashing. Hence I have taken 
this lesson that if in pride I vainly 
feign the name of a Sadhu, God will 
demolish the |)ritle in me. 

Ashavoti — With your permission I 
would like to put a (]iiestioii to you. 

Vaishnab — Mother, thy son is at thy 
command. 

.Ashavoti — Voii have renouncefl the 
world and bec»)me an ascetic, why need 
you fear the passions } 

Vaishnab— Mother, I have indeed 
renounced my home, houses, relatives 
and kinsmen ; hut I have not yet been 
able to renounce lu.st, anger, and the 
rest of tlic passimis. These have come 
away with me. The renunciation of 
home, houses, friends and relatives, 
does not mean renunciation of the 
world. The world .is not a material 
thing. The world means not loving 
the creator but loving his created things 
and becoming attached to them. So 
long as one docs not love God entirely 
and with this wh«de heart and soul, 
one has not really abandoned the world. 
I am living in this .solitary place just 
to escape the distractions of home-life 
that interfere with worship and adoration 
of God. One is not a Vaishnab because 
one wears the external signs of 
Vaishhabism. He is the true Vaishnaba 
who loves the divine Vishnu with the 
utmost devotion. 

Ashavoti — Father, I have greatly 
profited by the.se wise words of yours. 
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Vaishnab — Mother ! your servant knows 
nothing, thank if you would, not ms 
but my dear beloved Radhasham. 
Ashavoti-Radhasyam, Sitaram, Radha- 
Krishna — they are all one. He who 
is the creator, is also the Procreative 
energ)'. You and your energy — these 
may be two names but are really one. 
The fire and its consuming capacity both 
are one. 

Yogi— Habaji, with your permission 
we want to take leave to-day. We have 
many other places to go to. 

Vaishnab — How can your servant, 
permit you ? You are like the birds 
of the air free in your flight. Do please 
gratify me by partaking of a little 
repast. There is in your servants hut, 
something that was offered to the Gods. 

With these Radhashama Babaji, 
brought out a few sweets and water 
with the leaves of ^ the sacred tulsi in it, 
cool and . fragrant, and entertained the 
the guests therewith, and thought 
himself blest. The Yogi and Ashavoti 
took their leave, and again set out on 
their round of visits. 

Satisii Ciianpra Sarkar. 


GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


Thus we think we have clearly shown 
from the several texts quoted above 
that in the opinion of the sage- 
philosophers of India, the ‘Jiva’ or 
individual soul after separation from its 
corporeal habitat, is conducted in its 
various peregrinations through the 
interplanetary spaces, by the energy 
locked up in the mind ivhich is constitu- 
ted of the five Tanmatras or subtle 
dements, ^ 

It may however be asked that 
although ‘Jiva’ in its various peregrina- 
tions after death is said to be conducted 
by the energy lockxl up in its elemental 
constituents it may really be due to 
its other c-onstituent principal vh, Atma 
or Consciousness per se ( ^ 

). To this our answer is, that 
although energy per se may ultimately 


I (a) 1 

II 

(b) I 

I 

(d) ^ U ^ 

I 

I 

(6) «rtni 

n%K ^i\ r— 1 
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be traced back to the Supreme 1-ord 
of the creation, it is not an inherent 
quality of consciousness per S(\ in 
support of which the following texts 
may be cited : 

(1) *l*iT^*i*i 
— 1 The eternal soul or Conscious- 
ness per se is without beginning or end, 
st.ible, immovable and all-permeative 
by nature. — Gita. 

(2) fSf 5j: ^ 

»ft^^ I— 

«pf^: II 

The one without a second, which resides 
ill the heavens, is all-pervading and 
eternal as the ether, stiff and fixed as 
the tree, devoid of parts and activity, 
being calm and tranquil by nature. - 
Sruti. 

(3) r? ■a’H’ii® i 

At such a time Consciousness per sc 
being freed from its subtle habitat, 
.shines like a flame burning in a place 
where it is not disturbed by the slight- 
est gust of wind and being all-permca- 
tive by nature becomes perfectly fixed 
and immobile, having neither upward, 
downward nor side-wise motion. — 
Mahabharat ' 

I Numerous other texts showing that Consci- 
ousness per se or soul is regarded as devoid 
of any activity may be quoted, but needless. 
In a matter of faith one is as good as another. 
The following two, however, being intimately 
connected with the conclusion proposed to be 


In fact there are express texts * 
showing that the so-called motion of 
consciousness per se or Atma is 

really the inherent motion of Prana, with 
which the individual .soul remains asso- 
ciated till final salvation. The following 
(ext quoted is a very apfiosite one : — 

>1 I 

>1 ® i--apf«» I He (soul) discussed 

within himself ‘What is that which 
tjoin}' up, 1 also shall }jo up which 
remainiiiff fixed, 1 also shall remain 

c.stabli.shcd here, ('annot be left out and arc 
therefore quoted below : - • 

rw’Jl.'snB fcsiwil i 

'IC'B'wth nfwji vvi 11 w ’Hit 

Nilkantha’s rommentary on the same tx-ini* - 

Fw’yi.w *lw 

c«c«]t^f*f ( ) fw; >1^ •»«< iinit 

iiwt I - fr« I 

Hut ‘’HI ’H’il ’tf«,’ we are told in the 
Katiiopanishad is that condition of the soul 
which is dc.scribed in the text below : - 

tin ’l♦Hf«*^^r ■tnft ^wi >h i 

^ WHU; ’ITHHlftst • 

^i4t*intw I 

That is to say, when the five organs of 
knowledge become .steady with the mind and 
even intellectual power ceasing from all activity 
becomes calm and tranquil, the individual soul 
may then be said to have attained its final goal 
/. e.f liberation from its terrestrial bondage and 
union with the universal soul or Paramatma. — 

Kathopanisliad. 

2 y/fte Chhandogyopanishad, Chapter VIII, 
I^ut XII, Section 6 ; Vrihadaranyakopani.shad, 
Chapter IV, Hrah. IV, Section 6 '; Kathopani' 
shad, Chapter I, Valli. Ill .Section 3-4 ; 
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fixed ? Thus thinking, he created 
Trana* — Sniti. 

Indeed there are not wanting texts' 
which go so far as to identify ‘Prana* 
with individual soul and with the 
universal soul (Paramatma) even. For 
example, in the ‘Kaushitaki-Sruti* we 
have : — 

«rti: »il ^ I 

n 4 ^ 4 tt*i 4 ^ ii 

What is called ‘Prana’ is the same thing 
called ‘Prajna’ (/. Consciousness or 
knowledge) and what is called ‘Prajna’ 
is the same called ‘Prana.* Together 
they live in the body and together they 
leave it off. This is that ‘Prana’ othcr- 
vvi.se called ‘Prajnatma’ full of cclc.stial 
bliss and devoid of death atul decay. — 
Sruti. 

In the text ‘Prajnatma’ is pro- 
bably used in the sense of ‘Jivatma’ 
or individual soul and the equivalent of 
‘Vijnanatma’ in Prasnopanishad, IV, 
Section ii, which from the context can 
mean nothing else, (vide also ‘ Aitarayo- 
panishad,’ Chapter IV, Section 5\ 

I V^ihadaranyaka, Chapter III, IJrah. IX, 
.Section 9 ; Chhandogya, Chapter VI 1 , i*art 15, 
Section 4 ; also Mahabharat, Cantiparva, 
Chapter 185, Verses 4-5. Vedanta-Darsan, 
Chapter IV, Section II, Sutras 12-13. 

Also compare — “ It is the Eternal and Infi-' 
nitc Energy, out of which Humanity ha.s quite 
recently emerged, and into which in course of 
time it must subside ’ — Herbert Spencer. 

2 4Em nfii*i 4 iw I 


The rationale of this identification of 
‘Prana’ with atma or soul is to be found 
in the fact that there is much diversity 
of opinions amongst the Ri.shis them- 
selves regarding the period of absolute 
liberation as a reference to Sutras 7 — 16 
of Chapter IV, Section III of the 
Vedanta-Darsan will testify. Absolute 
liberation is possible only with absolute 
rest, when the activity of ‘Prana’ entire- 
ly ceases.’ According to certain Ri.shis 
the activity of ‘Prana’ does not cease 
till the whole of the evolved universe 
is absorbed in the Final Cause. Till 
then, there is no absolute salvation, the 
individual souls remaining in the world 
of Brahma or Hiranyagarbha.® This 
cla.ss of Ri.shis identifies ‘Prana’ with 
‘ Prajnatma,’ ‘Vijnanatma,’ or ‘Jivatma’ 
/. e, the Individual Soul, but even these 
Ri.shis do not deny that ‘Chit’ or Consci- 
ousness perse is something different 

1 “Absolute rest and permanence do not exist 
(/// the evolved world). Every object, no less 
than the aggregate of all objects undergoes 
from instant to instant some alteration of state. 
(Gradually or quickiy it is receiving motion or 
losing it.” -Herbert Spencer. 

‘ But ’ Says the same author ‘ unless a real 
absolute be postulate the relative itself becomes 
absolute and so brings the argument to a con- 
tradiction .” — Herbert Spencer. 

'rhe absolute Rest of Herbert Spencer is the 
W’ of the Srutis— I’ 

2 (a) ^ nm 4'81 

w c*ft< 

I (b) ajutt >n cw >i«l 
I «rwtc« nw i 

Tt(%; I I 
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from ‘Prana* or energy per se, which 
although nearest akin to immaterialism, 
is said to be material by nature and 
constitution. 

Thus we find that although the 
‘Linga-sarira* or subtle body of soul or 
Consciousness per se is composed of 
‘Mahat’, ‘Ahankara’, and the five 
‘Tanmatras* or more accurately in the 
elemental constituents of the Tanmatras 
and it is of so potent a nature as to be 
almost inconceivable : the hottest heat 
on the surface of the sun or the chilliest 
cold of the interplanetary spaces, being 
alike powerless to influence it in any 
way. 

The Rishis do also say that as the 
amount of the five Tanmatras constitut- 
ing the ‘Linga-sarira’ of the individual 
soul varies ' the magnitude of energy 
locked up in them varies also, hence 
the height to which the ‘Jiva’ ascends 
varies also. Thus, if there is a prepon- 
derance of .Sabda-tanmatras or sound- 
inchoates — the subtlest of the five 

Tanmatras— in the ‘Linga-sarira* the 

ascent will be the highest possible 
imaginable, while a preponderance of 
‘Gandha-tanmatras* or smell-inchoates. 
will act as a drag, limiting the ascent 

I (a) I 

(b) I 

Iff cftwtv f I 

Ilf I 

(c) wjtcf ^ 1 cf tftv: 1 

^njwjtPrfttw'nwwi 1 

itf I 


to a corresponding low height. The 
energy necessary to overcome the 
inertia of matter in the first case will, 
being to its extreme subtility be much 
less than that required to over- 
come it in the second case, being 
composed largely as it is of the grossest 
of the five subtle elements ; hence also 
will there be a difference of ascensional 
heights in the two cases.' It is for this 
reason that the Sruti quoted before 
says 

fv: I I’ 

I In fact It is the nature 
and constitution of the mind which 
determines the destination of the ‘Jiva* 


I (a) n •tw I 

wiHwjf; i>i 

w l».l 

'^1 i 

trtmi c*t; 1*1 

(b) >1^ ««ri f 

(c) 1 

51'B'onf »it •m I 

emiew 1 

(d) itnifir 

I 
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in. its peregrinations after death,' and 
mind, as we have seen, is, according 
to the opinion of the sages of India, 
composed of the five subtle elements ® 
♦Prana’ of the text means the principal 
or while ‘Tej’ is used for the 

inherent thermal heat of the boJy, not 
patent. The subtler the constituents 
of the mind, the more will be the rise 
or ascent, and the less subtle or grosser 
the constituents, the less the rise. 

As will be shown afterwards accord- 
ing and the Rishis, the visible corporeal 
body is also composed of the aggrega- 
tion of the five subtle elements, so that 
after death these elements segregating 
become united with their originating 
cause as the following text shows : — 
fiiaFtif 'jf 

'Btf^ vt ^«rT*n< » 

C'8^*1 I 

1 (a) I 

. «f wifiifw «ar ’iwi ft i 

I 

lb) '•nunw >iwi ifti- 

tiitntCT 

2 In addition to the texts cited before to sho^^ 

that the Rishis hold ‘mind’ to be material, 
Verse 12 of the 26th Chapter of iith Skandha 
of may be referred to where the word 

is explained by Sreedharas follows : — 
JVtiTtt I itWft fir 


When the ‘Jiva* or individual .soul 
leaves the body, and its dissolution 
begins, the material constituents of the 
body, segregating from each other, 
mingle with their respective sources.' 
Earthly portion mingles with earth, 
watery portion with water, luminous or 
radiant portion with the sun, electric 
or kinetic portion with its own source 
and the ethereal portion with the ether. 

— Bhavisya-Puran, 
In'the text quoted, as the constituent 
elements are said to segregate from 
each other after death, they must mean 
the five Tanmatras or subtle elements* 

^15 cmc¥ nwwfwiwntt 

I I 

2(a) \ 

Nilkanthas commentary 

That is to say the seven entities 
mentioned in the text comprise Mahat, Ahan- 
kara and the five Tanmatras. 

(b) "tHw 

^ rfftft ’fi cw c»i ’fli: 

firoiPni^rticv "tUc* w ^ Tffttt w 

(c) i 

war efttin niwtftwi i 

wtiP<lw-«n« I 

The commentator says that by the word 
of the text is meant the five ‘Maha- 
bhutas* which, ns we know, are sometimes used 
for the five Tanmatras. { Vide Mahabh&rat, 
Santiparva, Chapter 184. Verses 1—3). 
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of ..these the radiant element is saitl to 
go to the sun and the kinetic or electric 
element to its own source.^ As regards 
the ethereal element, diversity of opinions 
prevails, some saying that having no kine- 
tic motion of its own and being all-pcr- 
nrieative by nature it remains stationary, 
while others say that it finds its equili- 
brium in Parama vyoma 

Now taking the distance of the sun 
from the earth at a little less than 
93 millions of miles, the radiant element 
must possess energy indeed to reach its 
final destination, namely the sun ; and 
if, as the Srutis say', the final sources 
of kinetic and ethereal elements arc to 
be placed beyond the sun* the amount 
of energy locked up in these becomes 


I Manila ( ) is but another name of 
*Vayu* ( and there are texts which ffo to 
show that the ‘Vayu’ of the Rishis is the same 
thing as the electric force of modern times. 
Rut as we want to deal with it somewhat 
exhaustively is a future issue, we do only quote 
the following text from Mahabharat, which 
shows that the real source of ‘Vayu’ is electricity 
pure and unmixed : — 

cf. mciwii ormiwi c*it¥t; i 1 
•teW; tfifCTW 

I (Vide 

also nivi, W. 

2 (a) f»wn I • 

(b) ^<11 CTt*if*i*nw I 

yi»i I 


something incredible,’ That, the effect 
( ) is absorbed in or assimilated 
with the originating cause ( 

(c) I 

(d) ^iWI Wf *fftw cw^ 

r<ic^: I t»f«: t 

The Indian philosophers make a distinction 
between ‘Rhutakash’ and Mahakash ( ) 
identifying the former with the elementary 
matter called ‘Sabda-'ranmatras’ ( ) or 

its fundamental molecule and the latter with 
‘Parama vyoma’ ( ). 

i (a) 

’inf' 5 1 I (b) nwtifi w 
7 c^i^wfw I 8 ?f«: I 

(c) As the rays of (electric) light emitted from 
the charcoal points are merely the visible 
manifestation of t\vo streams, whose well springs 
arc in the voltaic generator behind ; so the 
luminary which enlivens all nature is solely 
the junction-point of those streams of attraction 
and expansion whose fountain is perennial and 
whose inexhaustible fulness in from everlasting 
to everlasting. Archibald 'rucker Ritchie’s 
•‘The Formation of the ^Flarth.” ( Vide also 
‘Astronomy’ in cabinet cyclspirdia). 

(d) nw« I 7 I (e) <mi *rtT- 

I 8 »t%: I 

2. Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent scientist of 
England says ‘the enormous stores of pow^r 
possessed by radio-activity at one time held 
out to us as being so full of proruise, have so 
far been disappointing ; yet the fact remains 
that the energy locked up in each cubic 
millimclre of the other is equivalent of that 
given by a 1,000,000 kilowalt power station 
working for 30,000,000 years.” 
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) is borne out by the following texts 
also : — 

(>) <831 '»«, «r«r^5C5 I 

I Every existent object is 
dissolved into that from which it is 
produced — Mahabharat. 

(\) «l W *4^^: ^ I H 

That which is the originating cause is 
also the final refuge — Sruti. («) ft 
'StM: wtt 

This is vcdic mantra 
pronounced at the time of sacrificing an 
animal and means that after death the 
eyes of the sacrificed animal will mingle 
with the sun, vital air with the external 
air, the hinderpart with the heavens and 
the soul with that which is invisible. 

Gobinda Cii. Mukerjee. 


SIDE-LIGHTS UPON THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF EARLY INDIA. 


In the Sanskrit writings which best 
reflect the culture and civilization of 
ancient India, material interests and 
the material side of life are not ignored 
or neglected and there are grounds for 
stating that in th<s very city of Patn^ 
or to call it by its ancient name, Patali- 
putra the study of economics was re- 
cognised as one of the indispensable 
branches of a liberal education.*’ 

Principal Ruwll 


Agriculture. 

Agriculture as now was the chief 
industry of the people and the king was 
to protect agriculture from the molesta- 
tions of oppressive fines, forced labour 
and taxes. The husbandmen, according 
to the great Greek ambassador, formed 
the bulk of the population in the days 
of Chandragupta and this fact is amply 
corroborated by the other Greek writer 
Arrian, who speaks of the tillers of the 
soil ‘as those who formed the most 
numerous class of the population. The 
cultivators enjoyed exceptional privile- 
ges. We find mentioned in the Greek 
travellers that while one side of a 
country was being attacked by enemies 
and defended by friends, the other 
portion enjoyed perfect immunity from 
the ravages of war. Megasthenes 
speaking of husbandmen says that they 
tilled the land on condition of receiving 
one-fourth of the produce. In Kautilya’s 
Arthasdstra sometimes one-fourth and 
occasionally one-sixth are mentioned 
also (t) 

The whole of the land judging from 
the testimony of Chanakya belonged to 
the king, a fact supported by the 
evidence of the Grecian ambassador, 
who also bears ample testimony to the 

I. The kings are never mentioned as inter- 
fering with rights of tenure. In return for 
giving political protection, they levied a Tithe 
on the raw pi oduce— chiefly rice and cattle — of 
each village, varying between a tenth and a 
sixth. Vide my next article on this subject. 
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fertility of the land. lie indicates in 
his ""Indikd' that the soil produced two 
crops ev^ry year both of fruits and 
grain. The geographer Eratosthenes, 
also speaks of this and refers to a 
rotation of crops as well as of a summer 
and winter sowing. 

The author of the Arthasastra lays 
down that lands prepared for cultivation 
should be given to tax payers for life. 
He advises that “Unprepared lands” 
.should not be taken away from those 
who were preparing them for cultivation 
Lands in the days of Chandra Gupta 
could be confiscated from those who 
were repairing them for cultivation and 
given to others. Pasturage-lands were 
set apart by the king himself. 

La no UK. (2) 

Besides slave and hired labour we 
had in those days free labour. There 
was also in those days some sort of 
specialised labor, for we find mentioned 
special labourers working in mines. In 
the the days of the Mauryas. the king 

2. Professor Cossa observes “It is affirmed 
that labour in spite of “ Liberty ” stiffened and 
crystallised into hereditary castes which im- 
pressed on Oriental civili/ ition the rhararter of 
immobolity.” Dr. Rhys Davids observes 
however that the ancient records do not warrant 
any such conclusion. 'I'hey go far to show 
that (i) whereas there was in industry and 
commerce little liberty in the sense of absence 
of organisation (2) there was no such thing as 
a hard and fast division of the industrial world 
into hereditary groups or castes but on the 
contrary there was a considerable degree of 
mobility both of labour and capital. 


had to protect agriculture from forced 
labour and the numbers of labourers 
engaged in undertakings were recorded. 
Besides these, day-lab )rcrs and wage- 
earners are recorded. The former as the 
Jatakastell us, were paid either in money 
or in kind. Slaves were not kept in large 
numbers. Individuals could be enslav- 
ed for four reasons only Vi/.. —capture 
in war, judicial punishment, self-degrada- 
tion and debt. Chanakya observes that 
no Arya could be enslaved. 

Guilds ok CoKroKATiuN-s. (3) 

The great Kautilya observes that 
guilds or corporations of workmen 
were to reside within the forts. Corpo- 
rations of Artisans and handicraftsmen 
were to be watched by the Collector- 
general. The Jatakas point c)ut that the 
chief industries should be organised into 
guilds under a president or elder. They 
also show that guilds were to arbitrate 
on certain occasions between its mem- 
bers and their wives while heads of 
guilds were to be important ministers 

3. It is interesting to observe what Dr. 
Hhandarkar observes about the Trade (jiiilds 
in Southern India. He writes “ ’ 1 'hc‘re was in 
those days guilds of trades such .'is those of 
weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oilmanufac- 
turers etc. The ir organisation seems to have 
been complete and effective, since they received 
permanent deposits of money and paid interests 
on them from generation to generation 
Self-f lovernment by means of these guilds and 
village-communities has always formed an 
important factor of the political administration 
of the country. 
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of the king. There are mentioned in 
the Jatakas guilds of seamen, of garland 
makers, caravan traders. In fact no less 
than eighteen guilds are mentioned ; 
but the detailed list is given no further 
than “the carpenters, smiths, leather- 
workers, painters, and the rest, expert in 
various arts.” 

Closely connected with the above, is 
the question of crafts and the different 
occupations of the people. Chanakya 
mentions physicians, carpenters, borers, 
horse-tamers, blacksmiths, pickle-sellers, 
rope-makers, snake-catchers, weavers, 
barbers, scavengers, musicians, buffoons, 
vintners, sellers of cooked flesh, butcher, 
female-cooks, and female servants. 

Compare this list with the list given 
in the Jatakas. When the king of 
Maghada Ajatsatru paid his respects to 
Buddha, he asked a q\ie.stion of the great 
one. “What in this world,” asked the 
Maghadan king, is the good of your 
renunciation, of joining an order like 
yours ? Other people, viz elephant 
riders, cavalry, charioteers, archers, nine 
different grades of army-folk, slaves, 
barbers bath-attendants, confectioners, 
garland-makers, washerman, weavers, 
basket-makers, porters clerks and 
attendants, accountants, by following 
ordinary crafts, get something out of 
them. They can make themselves 
comfortable in this world, and keep their 
families in comfort Can you, sir declare 
to me, any such immediate fruit ?” 

The list given by this Magadhan 
King is certainly not exhaustive. As 


r 3 r. Rhys Davids aptly observes “ king- 
like, the king considers chiefly those 
who minister to a king and are 
dependent upon him.” The World- 
Honored in his answer reminded the 
king of the peasant and of the other 
tax-payers on whom both he and his 
depended. Indeed the above list is 
anything but complete — it is certainly 
not exhaustive. There must have been 
besides those mentioned by the king, 
the following working people viz. 
workers in wood, (including builders 
of ships), goldsmiths and silversmiths, 
itone-carvers, potters, ivory-workers, 
dyers, painters others. 

Coins and Cukkkncv. 

Even during the time of Chandra 
Gupta, there were evidently coins, and 
we find in Arthasastra the mention of 
an officer, called the examiner of 
coins. There are also references to 
coins as serving the purpose of legal 
tender. These coins, as Chanakya 
observes, were made of gold and silver, 
manufactured by artisans, employed 
by the State-goldsmith. In the Jatakas, 
barter (4) is prescribed among religiou.s 
fraternities. The whole of the Buddhist 
literature testifies to the fact that the 
ancient system of simple barter as 
well as of reckoning value by cows 

or rice measures had for the most 



4. In the Vedic Age all exchange was by 
way of barter. There was an approximation to 
a common standard of value in the shape of so 
many cows. Bargains were determined by the 
particular haggling at each transaction. 
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part been replaced by the use of a 
metal currency, carrying well-understood 
and generally accepted exchange 
values. It was only in case.s of 
emergency that barter was resorted to. 

Regarding the weights of coin, it 
has been said that there is no evidence 
whatever to show that these instruments 
of exchange constituted a currency of 
standard and token coins issued and 
regulated by any central authority. 
They appear to have been cut into 
rectangular shapes and punched with 
dies by traders in metal or by the 
metal-smiths. The Vinaya Commentary 
explains rupiya by stamped pieces 
of gold, copper, (or bronze), wood 
and lac, or any of these worked 
up into head, waist, arm or foot 
ornaments, and omits silver altogether. 
There is, however mention of copper 
coins employed in purchasing meat 
etc. in very small quantities. 

Capital anp Intkkk.st. 

The general rate of interest in the 
days of Chandra Gupta varied and was 
sometimes paid in kind e. g. in grain. 
In the Jatakas interest is aluded to. A 
sister (nun), was given as a slave by her 
father, a cartmaker to a merchant to 
furnish payment for the accumulated 
interest owing to money-lenders. An 
incident is also narrated in the Jatakas 
of a bankrupt who insieted that his 
creditors should bring their documents, 
before settlement, only in order to 
commit suicide before their very eyes. 
In the MiuNDA a bankrupt is seen 


to be anticipating his insolvency by 
making public statement of his liabili- 
ties and assets. 

rhe legal rate between H C. 400 and 
200 was i^ropaply 5 MASilAS a 
month or on the average 1883 p. c. per 
annum. The Jatakas mention com- 
pound Interest. periodical interest, 
(liable to be doubled or quadrupled 
in case of the principal not being 
repaid within a certain period), stipulated 
interest, corporal interest and daily 
interest, (s) 

Kducation. 

Kdijcation was cheap. The customary 
fee for a first class education, such 
as kings, brahmins, and wealthy sethis 
gave their sons was rc)oo pieces laid 
by the \>upil at the teacher’s feet on 
his arrival, at Takkasila or Benares. (6) 
If no prei)ayment was made the lad 
was expected to render menial service 
in return for tuition. The period of 
schooling is not mentionecl in the 
JAFAKAS, except in the case of 

5. Dr. Hhandarkar observes in this connexion. 
“If the rate of interest depends on the degree 
of security and 1)ears an inverse ratio to the 
efficiency of (iovernment it appears that the 
country was well governed notwithstanding 
political revolutions. To this result the efficient 
local organisation (Ciuilds), which no changes 
of dynasties ever affected must no doubt have 
contributed in a large measure,.” 

6. Up to the age of (jautama Buddha the 
chief industrial and commerci.'il centre was 
Beneras which seems to have had a practical 
monopoly in the production of the famous 
muslins and silks. 
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phenomenal boys who mastered 
everything very rapidly. In Manu the 
higher course was of long duration, 
ranging from 9 to 36 years. At 
Benares free education and board were 
voted by the town to penniless lads. 
The Buddhists did not accept a money 
fee and only gifts in kind were 
permitted to the Brahmin teacher, (7) 

J. Samaddar. 


OUR RETIRED 
VIGE-OHANGELLOR. 

On the first day of this month 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherji vacated the 
chair of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
of the ('alcutta University after filling 
it for eight years. He has added 
fresh lustre to a position held by such 
eminent men as Sir H. S. Maine, 
Mr. Justice Markby, Sir \V. \V. Hunter 
and Sir Thomas Raleigh. He was 
the twenty-second Vice-Chancellor of 
the University and the second who 
was an Indian. He held the high 
position for a longer term than any 
of his predecessors and the term of 
his office covered the most eventful 
period in the history of the University. 
It was Sir Ashutosh who mainly^ 

7. 1 express my great indebtedness to the 

articles of Mrs. Rhys Davids in the Journals 
of the Royal Asiatic Society and Royal 
Economic Society in the preparation of these 
piipers. 


helped in drawing up the new regula- 
tions, and what is more, inaugurated 
the much needed reforms which they 
embodied. With that capacity for 
taking “infinite pains” which is the 
mark of genius, the Vice-Chancellor 
plunged into the practical work of 
reform and inspired the Syndicate 
with his own indefatigable spirit. 
Truly, as he said in his last Convocation 
speech, if he spared his colleagues 
little * he spared himself even le.ss. In 
his work he was helped by a prodigious 
memory. He had the history of the 
University at his fingers’ ends. He 
knew every graduate of any eminence 
who is connected with Calcutta. In 
debate he was a formidable opponent 
to cross swords with on account of 
his knowledge of precedents. Another 
faculty which made him such a great 
worker was his powerful grasp of 
details. Often he staked his all upon 
the success of some scheme on which 
he had set his heart. He did that 
because he was so confident of success. 
His readiness of resource at an emer- 
gency evoked admiration. 

Yet it was not by mere industry that 
he was able to raise the University 
to its high position. His achievements 
argue much tact and foresight. It is 
not easy to move the Government of 
India quickly. But so long as the 
Government was in Calcutta, Sir 
Ashutosh knew how to coax it and 
get done what he wanted with ,as 
little delay as possible. The most 
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notable proof of his tact and inducncc 
is furnished by the memorable ^ifts 
which he persuaded Sir rarak Nath 
Palit and Dr. Rashbehari Gliosh to 
make to the University. Let us hope 
it is the beginning of a good time 
Ciuning and these shining examples 
will be followed by other rich men 
of the country. 

Not the least secret of Sir Ashutosh’s 
influence was his courtesy. I'ew men 
of his high position are so kind, 
sympathetic and approachable as 
Sir Ashutosh was. Some would say 
he carried it too far. Hut most peo|)le 
appreciated it. 

While his courtesy made it (‘asy to 
approach him his personality cast a 
spell upon those by whom he was 
surrounded. Never had a Vice- 
Chancellor a more devoted .S\'iKlicate. 
The pre-ent condition of the University 
is Sir .AsliutoslVs thought writ large. 
He is not one of those; who love to efface 
themselves for the sake of the constitu- 
tion. He impressed the stamp of his 
own individuality upon the doings of 
the University for the last eight N'cars. 

Sir Ashutosh was nothing if not 
ambitious. When quite young he 
knew that he was destined to make 
his mark. He loved power and position 
and these he attained. Be it .said to 
his credit that he never craved for 
mere wealth. His ambition was not 
a vague dream. He set before him 
definite aims and he pursued them till 
they fell within his grasp. 


I>ast, but not least we may rhention 
his culture and his scholarship. If he 
had not been pre-eminent in scholarship 
all his otlier greatness would not have 
secured him the [):)sition and influence 
he commanded. His library is the 
finest that any Bengali can boast of 
and the collection is of a wide variety. 
When he became a Jud^^c of the High 
Court he was called away from very 
valuable research work in Mathematics. 
.Some of this work, incomplete as he 
had to leave it, has been recognised 
b)' Knropcan scholars. He might have 
made an eminent Professor. Turning 
from Mathematics to Law he brought 
to the study of the new subject as 
powerful an application and is now 
recognised as one of the most learned 
Judges that have adorned the High 
Court boncli. At the last meeting 
of tlie .Senate that he addressed as Vice- 
('hancellor he expressed the hope that 
he might find leisure to pursue his 
researches into Mathematics and Law 
and that it might not be too late for 
him to gf> back to his old love. Thus 
the retired scholar may bring fresh 
glory to his .Alma mater and fresh glory 
to himself, milder perhaps, but more 
la.sting, than that which he brought as 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Lalit Mohan Chatterjee. 




iiwt’ff^— 'Sfjun^srr?! iit^ f®, (®i'9^ '6 <iif®si^?n) 

JIRUfW? I 


TKf^^p «^^t4 «f« '^?c?ti cn 'flaita 

^faatr^m? i fsiiw? f5«) '« *i^al ar^fwa ««» ♦Itrt’ 

«tffV, »i»>Tc^ ^Pfsl ^t«f3 ^5ir®w®ta ’tf?5a f?afa csl) n®^a »i»a a#*? atfaatl arff^ ; 

fetfsiil '^tf’^ai ’atata's <a ffs *ttta, ua ^ari 

’iWa •(tw I fartass ^tfa ?iuaa afa® *(?®a ’afaai atr*a ca, «ii'a ataH« ^taatwa 
»ta ai^wtata caai aafairff afafat c’ftaa ^fac® atfa ai i a^ca aitafa? wtaaTltaa acar atf tatatai 
ca arfe afl«5^ JFsaf^t® ^8f%a aca 'asfaa a ^caca, l?i ^rfa aracara a^» aa; afaai affatafa i 
afai catataiaa faa faai atatai affacsFa ca carralS afaBi ar?c®ca, atata afcaa a aifa 
awa afaa a 9 «a afaai atP» i atatat»tata %afaw ^tatai aataai afaiacaa, «tatai aiaai; 
atatcaa caii a aia at atcatafil ^’aa atc's ^aaa alai ^litacf, at^«tata cat aafai 
caaaai aaat^atraat afata atai i tfafcaa acaf caa aft aaata aats aatafaa ataa aata 
afataa, atai atcat catli aa< cataa at'® i at^atata ^ifaai-afaca ca^catfa®j afaata afaata 
atata att i ataatiaa aatf*^® atatfa® ca^ ata atala lif® a’fa afaai ataafai ca aaiaa 
afasa f^tc^a, aa?® ataaffacaa faact atata atafa® ®®w®i '*tata afataTf i atata tta 
acatar ajfv.c® faaftpa afaai cat aw ataatat® ca aff5 ®®®a affta ■stai afaattfa, ®tal 
Ijftca a^ca ai i attfc® ataatcaa faaJraa cata® faaca faaa^a at aa, -atai cat ara^t afaai 
aaata "tt afacaa** at<® aaa » a®ta atcti aata®F afaat ataatcaa® atfaa ’t**' tatt 
ataatwa faafe atata faa^® a®cata i 

atata acaaa ca, aaata aKfa® faatcaa afacalaa^ta atfaaj-afaataa tfsatia a®fl» 
aa%aa^ii atatwacacaaffata^faatcacaracaataaiataca.aKfa® atfaai atfacaia a^t* 
faauaa aft® ftaata ftfai®, afta ataft aftatif i a-ttaft®, aatataft®, at^taft® ai®ia 
aft® Haitif a af® ra®fe aai atfaca® ^ata atftat® ftacaa aat aaj^aa aiat^a ca acal a®i®i 



'em 1 ^t*l=it?i »it<itfl*l ’itf^'sj lElw ’3'!^, 

CT ?9U^ Hiwt*? « *tlc< 'ii’flS ’?4*|isf «twH 

«»ts>c*«fa I ^fwca^Rai«fl'»fe^4airr»fP»^’tf<rfa ftafs »iftrr»i« ♦ttftatff, hc*! 
^fa wtl atft»ii »iata ^afsa '«4f8 «Jit*i i cW's «»fr«a «t?ta caii i 

fwi%»i^1 ^1 ^tata >\tfai«ia cai i «WW s^wi ^aatca ’itaitai atRca *itcaH, 

^arni ftrai ^tatca ♦fat® *ilta«», f®ai 4«nita 'statca att^t^i « afva 

atai afac® *ttca i 4^ f?c® catta*! ?tai®ara fac® caaa «aTatwa aa ^®: <a, 

ciaRl a’fcaa ataala^faata 'a Janata fifcat® 4®f? i»aa* ^faai ^?fwa afat® arPa i 

atfa«i-^aa fa®aa "afai® afai® fwa cat«ta a«? ^taai aigj; at, wa ’rtata attata «» 
^®t atatwa ^tata aa ai f® ? laa afai®; afaw aaa ®»iaai 4afe aLfataiia-catF®'® f^afa a«« 
aa^a '^ca faai ^na^® a?, ®aa ca ya «itatcaa acataa (ata aa, f®a ^f al afaai f® aa ai 
ca, ^caa aa^®c5f%a §aa faai 4®ata ®'i^f^c®a faa «ta ®raai cafaai at ? 

aac«a a’ra ai%®jt a^aa 4®<S fafti tta ««ica i atfa®! atacaa f6ati®t aaiaai ®faai 
ait®, a(®at< <®ai caaa 's a'^ta®! ai® ®fafi ®tai fawta >8 tf«aua 'aiaatc® «i®ia ®ia, 
c®afat aKfa® attatBata ataj's tai 'jfaf 's afiif® at® ®faai att® i a®j9 aiiaa faaa ca, 
aaatfac®!® 4t aafwja’t Saf® afaaPa® atatta i faa® «• awaa aiait cata aa 4 carta 
aifartia ca^ atatca i 4 faaca a«^ta atfaaj afaacaa csii Facaastca ttiaiatai i -aa* 
^aaatta aa-atfartia tr«ata-caa®aa af'aacaa ata ca ?®w^ta afa® %wa ®facaa, ca faaca 
acHfa art i 

atatai ®iata a a®a aKfa® i®® «®tfi® aasTc?, ®t?r« 'atatcaa cacaa atfacaia nc® 
aa c’ftacaa ®ai aca i ’®taj, ®a«ta ® tfsatcaa aca at^faa at^f®!® afatfta fac® 'aataa 
atc®cf I a'tata aa-atfac^ia 4tf«4f®i aiai atacataa ate® ^ta« ®faai ^a»ta-art® aftasar 
atia atta aa® aafl caa®t ai’ffa® airac®ia ®ca«ta ’ll ®raai faatcaa i ^tfa® caaafacaa 
acai ’acac®at «ata afa® ^iTfa a^fs® afa •, a(®atc ®tatc® atf^ai ®t«Ta ata ®fi|a, at ^taata 
aifva® t'f®caa Sena ®fiic® faa® ataia i f®® at «aca afaiataa atata ®cfacaacaa a«Taf® 
jairaa ^?aF fac»araia iiata aaiacaa aia cata aa fatartlt® ^aatcaa fa^c® ^c«a ®at arte® 
ntca I f®fa ca»a®iea artfa® a®j9fae® af®(af9 fa?® ^fisteta, «fatc® f®ra ^ateaa a®eaat 
a»aTait i atara ^a'f ^«?® alea aasfata arffa® ^teatpata aaa atsrt atea, ca faaca aeara 
att I ^tatfacaa aear aca® ^caa® ®tcfa, Atatcaa fsai ® ®®a®ta-«?f® !®aa: fa®® atai 
aaatata 4®fB fa®« aHa-atfae®ja ®lt afae® atea I tiatai tMaateaa ®leaiBata fa?^, itaiai 
a®eat aa®iata caa® « caa, f®® ttateaa ®eata 4ae afv ®tca, 'Statai 'trateaa ®a®i « <*tf®®i 
4l fire® facatfif® ®f<ea ®ea® ®®eaa a®Taai i 

®tata aea aa ca, a®®tata a<a-5^fa Saf® ate® atea 4t cat^a catc®a atart atca i fatal 
®ai?fea a®«tata caa® ai atca® f atcaa ac®t arfrt® affac®ja s«f® a®a afaatca fa'ia ®fac®cf 
afaii ®iata faara i atataa atfac®ja fa® faai cafac^ ®taai tata acal 4fati art i a'^ata ®tai 



Saf«»»f« ^faatts, ><i ^'ll 

t»rta s»r? i ^jars: a-SHH vtw ^fatai mfa'sjc^ vfaai '^f»ntfc«5?, ^tatai 

W*it •tw®i f^^t»i't« Hfsi itatai cir^a f5«i, 

wt*! »faai ^car^t •, »it«(ni »itf?si caa*! *ii»6t«i wtwa '«^tc*itc^ ^aina atatcf, 

fiS JfHfsi’a •it*!!®'®? ’l1*5t®T Wt£*H ^TfPlU® ^fti® ^f®ai ?5 I 

ttatai »i?V'53 ’'tf?®! « r6®t4 >ir?5 <jF4f5®, 'Stataf^ 

Ti4r®® »pMir, »itf«i4S( I 

Jitfawn §jf® ale® ®®t4 ^4 ®f4i« aica i at®t®n c®t®'a 

aKF®® ^tc®t5<ii ®f4£« CMC® 'St’tcal "lt®4 ^®t4 ^?i«4 !»fac® aa I a® ®irac®n c® 

4®®® ®r<^® ®9 ®ll, ®fai ®®C®I ^®f4 ®f4C4® I '111 ®® ®"®*r, 4t?t|9l ®i ®lc® ®><t®a 

*t9 M#t9 *8 ®<?® r4®C94 WfC®f5®r9 ®C® ®C? ®t®f4 ®filC® « ! >® ®®C1 MS® 

®f®C®® C® ®Cf « Mtfac®)® 9ilfS MtffC® '®t®41 «t®14 ®t®t® ®f4® C®® T F®1 

'®l®t® c®t® a®, '«l®tc® 'a®5 Bfl I «tc®4 >ii®il®f«® ®c®i<®i ®i®i iii®®tC4l ®i«% 

®ca I ®cf® r«8 ®« ®t®t® f®®il tficjl®® ale® ®i® 5i»*i ®f4c® ?fts ale® b'Iic® ®1 1 ^lan 
®e?«c® ®f®t®*t®: f«f9-®®c® ata® ®f4e4 altal ; f®€ ®e® atfac® ale® c®, ®t®e®9 
Mf®^® ; Iat4 ap®f®®'$c® 1^®® Sf4, ^®® ^5® «®t®t ®®®t® ®e4 ; C®l ®®® «T® « 

®ef® Mtfae®! ®i mtPpc®® ®e®\®C49 ®ea i >« ®®® mc® ^raata «1®1 ale® M® ®eata 
®r®4t® Ilf® ®» ®®® ®t®f9 c®f®e® ®mi ®fw I MW8J ®Hf®a Mtfa®! ®t®i ®i®i ale® ®a^a*l® 
Mrt I 

. ®trae®i® ®ar«9 ®t4 ^®ta ®4"®c4a ®t® r®r®®e94 ®i®ii i ltat®i ®“f® ire®® 
^tc®tB®t® ®t« ®e®®, 'Itatai ®f® ir-af®® alsi ia’^ea® ®e®t«t® ® «r®^®® ®tf®4t® 

®re®ti attai a®, ®tai ale® c® ®i.®taf5 ®t4i ^e®® ®t4r®® «eaa ^®®t&® ® ’ft®te®i ale® itca 
®rai ®ea i c®l ®ea «»f®tc®4 caei ar4f®® ®ffac«j®« ^#r® ale® ite® i ®«®lt <iil®i .feew# 
®l5l ®e®® ®<i®® al® ( rJaicutt I I'liiiosophicai Society ) ®te® ®f®f® iCf®^® alatcf I 
c®\f®® ®i><f®®f®eM4 <aa ^ajae®® ®t®i ®i>i(®® «te®4 ^«f® ®ta® ®4i, ®t4®1® 

aie®® ®?{i||®® ■aae if®®® fawt®-®®® *tit®t® am ®i4«t9 a4®-®\ea® ®tc®i5®t, ai4t®® ®e®i9 
®ic®te® ^rrateaa aiaar® ® araear® S^®l-aTac®4 ^ira r|4ta4a 4ff« 'Ir ®f®r®® ^cie*a ^«<® i 
®rt®r® ae® a®, 'al®i ®f®f« a*f®-®trae®i® laf«® ie®« iaeia ®at®«) ®r®e».itc® i 

fa« >«ie® ’lii -at, ^e’le® a®® ®e® ®f®ea® ca, a’f® iaear ^tafea® ®t®«®tei® 
ie^ l«®®t «iatl «era®®® Saealti l«®«?l aifeai ai®t®t® itatar ®le« atia c®®r 
l«®r® «tai ca «iiatea® ®ta «®fei ca^ ®at®®i ®e®, ®iate® ’aca^aea® f®* ^atei af®®i 
caia a® ®i i at®a lee®f® ®iat® aar fasti a^at® ate® sttatea® fiwi «a® al®i ate® i 
leeaf® ®tai ’jra^l® •a® fav iifat®j® at® ®tatea® f®®fe ’fast faatea i lai ®at® 
^w®t® a® aea i ia® ®ia®i ca '•I ®(eaia ®t® afaitf®* ^ai c®t®teai® faa® i 
lljatei aatfja f®a f«a ®tt®ii atll® ®tat® ®ta «t®ti ®f®c® ufaat cata ®f®r®®, ®ti5® 



•1^?^ ^<*1 fsB rw (Vernacular) «jRj i|t« ▼finj, 

»iiftc»M tin c!rnt«stj«i ?ft»i ill I ^tft»ii «w w 
’(W'nwws tlc^, ^W'rs's ttwfin 

»IftTO1 fill SJ1 I 'BT51 *11 95, 'S^fjrs? t«5*t Wt^t? ^5tCT5 f5«t5 ¥*I 

m5t««l5 Pivfe «*|ff8 *5f5W »Rf 16^ 05t5 C’5t»1'S *1t^ I 5it5‘l «fHC5r5, f55t5t»H55 

*WW C»l %lfi« ’551, 5Jt5l'B5 f5f%5 W*t5 5151 fwt5 <*t5t5 ^51 

C55«! |«5f5 'Bt5T5 5151^ 9^l« '5115 1 ««5l*t *Mt^f 5«f»t515 ®flf«5 ^51515 

5^151 5CT 9ll« *ftl9, ^ifir 5W C5 *fC5t^tl5 t9l5 5t5t« 5*f5tf9^J 5t«5t5 9^15 I 
CTW 91^5*5 f59t5 «5t5 9?W^ 519151 9l«ff55S 5tf95!l 91915 9t5l r*l»65t §55*5 9tC5 I t5l5f5 
91515 5l9n5rt 9^, 51 99 91515 5l9n5l't 9^9, ^19151 fs|il5 5f9« 945 5T135 9U51551 9r5l55, 
*19151 5f9 'lf9C9 5tC95 C5 *191195 fwi 9 9C555t5 99- *Hr55t5 •» *t9tl99 9l9"l5tf»l91 5J«(, 
9(91 9^C»I *19151 59-5lf99Il9 95*195 9f5C9 5l5f 9lt55 I 

<9l fC*I 995U95 *9915)91 59199 <59<fi 951 551 91599 5C5 9f« ) 09159 9tf95 

9l4f59 5lf99I 5r5*|^i 9f9l9 9^15 C955 £5^59 99511155 *55 r5*9 9r505 9r5l55l I 9951195 
fill 59OT 41915 951 9*51 I 1*9 f99 9lf95 9I5J <fl|5il5l 91155 9t9l5 «9l5 . 9?51 51C9 I 
>5^5 r5r59M5 9l5l 95195 559 511991 55^9115 *ar9 9 f59f9 5l9 9f55) 5119 I 

4115)59115 9l4r59 r591 91519 59519 9f551 41191 C95-5|t9 r55r« 9t5lf95 I 4|5I5 
5(^15 9t4r59 f591 4I15 59519 9ni5l 5m9J C915 f59r9 , 5l9 9r55tf95 *951 49 5515 
41191 9 4J«)15I5 5151, 9159 451 #155 5151, 55l91<15 5lftl515 »t5 fplISl 5lf551 C5 

4t5f59 f95, 9T91 *1*915 9*19 .51^9 5151 515 1 51*5115t5t155 ( Tythagoras ) 59195519 
9 5155-41515') 15 «159)5 945 9 515155 r59& 5 %. 15 5519 4t5.‘5 51951 5t5 I 99511 55"»15 
91915 419115 9t55"5<( 9159 5tri51 515, 9l5lf9t55 9l4f59 5tr9t9I5 519 495 .5I5«91 C5 
f59l9 919tr59 9 99159, C5 r55C5 5199 51* I 

915-41519 C9159 5515 C9l5« 49 f115 ^9 9*9l 51(919 51H 5J I 5I5C59 fpl) 5^91 
5f9^5 I 5f9*l«91 51 511* (9915 99l5 9651 915 I f5f99 191 9*19 f5r99 51(95 f69lii5l9 
55’95 5(9*59 9*51 9t9l5* 5t9 41^5119 *l«5 ^5 9t54t5U95 9* 915 I ^9511 19159 49f5 
91155 5151 51 9194 (6591155 99 19159 5lf95 f551 5"ir9 9*5! 911919 5115 51 I 4116)59115 
9159)5 945-5|t95 49(5 5l5t51 if* 51 9191591 f95 I 5lfV19 91915 |fV5l55* 5151519: 9l59)5 
94C55 951 *1519 (95 I 91155 99J9-f55(9* 9*’9, f54ll* 9*9, 9(5 991«ll-4llf9* 9*9, 15 
C915 *1115 51551915 15t9-5l55* I55l95t4 I *9l* 49514 9151 *, *91* 495(4 laiW I 99W15 
519 9(519 9*15, 9(9(19 9(5 9(551 51^19 9*1*, 5(515 f55ri-5115 9(519 9*15, *11(519 9*1® 
9*15,951(9 51551-5915 5515 9(519 9*15 1 195? fPW5 59 •, 51515-595 1516155 59 } 9l9l5 
951U15 59 } f5ltaH5-5lt95 ( Summum bonum ) 99 I 5l5l5l9l *91* 9(555)5 94t55 ^5 94 I 
#994155 ir9 (99 991 I 51(9»1991C5 9 5549115 #5155 C#9*J 9 595(5515 951* #9 
94?15 4(515 91919W (i(<l I CTHrtm *li|‘5il9* #9(f115 5l9)5 4|(99l *1^9 9*5tflW I 



»It’lfl'W WtM ’ti’? •itw 'St^lc?? f6«1 ant'll f5»C9tr«« ^f?«lff*I I Owl 

•t^si »i^fc9a >(f5[« »f{fl »%« cifNw *ifl i fiffci 

OJ ^filW fMStI iSv, ^«fV JJ'SH ^1 >ts(t4 f*tW 

4»l '« »ii^tf4^ s»MT 

•il«tft«i I 4l <»» «t9'B^9 Ww c^a*f ’tiH^wu smiti c^ic^n »ift’« c»r*iw *ti«iii 

cOsn ’I’lffl ^1 ?iii|2 ftw« «f« ^t»i«fi cifftw »fi'a!ii ^iw i 

« «![▼ fe'sa iKcsia ^*t ^tm « «fTf^aia «»faft»Fi i f«# f®a f«B f»B «iata <il 
40 «Tai« Oai I '8H«1a 4iiita *« farta wt*iw c«iiwa ^»iw^ aipaai 

'jf'iata <’0i ^faaire*!— ^:i r5»ff^, ai fsia^tia fmatf'**'® ^ffl9Tni»» i 

«rMn « (a’fwa wts^c-f ^Rn»t^wa iia, « ^*iiti-fiatc*M •» 41? att|fl fawa « 

^fea aiaata ^nnfr«i»i i «ta«t« faata •stfs a?ft '(tarta facsa ftw, catiaa 

facat, aaitcaa faia i 4ta^a feaia ar« 9l»i— aic^a aawa faw, caHclia faiv, ataawa faca, 
aiaja faca i 

aOta aata« aiwj aac® ^a ®riaa «»ia caai an 4a< ^ratiaa caiia atcaa 
arafa 4aa« a%tca ( aDasK-JS 4aua am ffffaa faaa « ^ aa nan mfaafa 

afsai atna a^aina o a ntfaniam ^niatn n?«}a afacaca 4a^ aitj Otnn atnn afaai 
nacna wn ntan afawta i «tra ntaai 4ana na cam faia, atata at^l ntfnata na cni 
«f^n aicna aintawi a?r nisi afnai nrfa i 

ataata 4a< faca% na^fancna acaj caa caa 4l nta'<ca!f ca aaali tnnfa afaca m 
ntfaatftinn, atai afncafa ni i aatataa 4a? a?a?faaia ail-facaa 4affi ^ara caftca 
ntaai ata i nt*6tai affmafacna acar c?tclffl ( ) a4cn 4| Sasfaa ^tac4fl ntaa?a cafaca 
ntaaiafai fafn4afacacaanfnaiftaann®i^ajaan a«nca maitfua fUca staia afaca 
nrfaatfiicnn, canal nna faca af| a/ nafc»a an/fi « nfnna ainfa fain nfa ^aaafca nfaf? 
afaai ^fOtfatna I csfclua aiaKfna nfaa facnn atai nca, Tafn 4aam aai-afa facnn i 
ata a^^nwia «ataa awn, tata \ 

4 faJ^«[ ( Aristotle ) Iran aa caclra ar^fna a ^awtrna affaai ntlatfncnn 4at cn 
^ntafan atfaata mcnta ^raa aa ^^natta *itni faacaa ^na 4>fafafns alatfnn atai ^cncal 
atcnn i r'aa fafn Itan a^a cnI itaata c«an 4it9 acan nil i cstclta aai'C aftataft Itata 
I'Sra nw nwl aita ?« alai can i ncna fan nca nfas cstclta 4eta nnca nnca ntfnai ^6atcf, 
faf «tata cni afnn «na nwtat afffnafacna ncai n? 4»fei cam nta nil i 

afn najta, nnnta, ataaia a4n acan, ^taja acan, ntacna maaan ma^cn awn i 
4| cn najca <*iaja aai, lata ntnl n-fn i nnc^ aK^a aica alcn aft aaai atl i ai 
ncain ftiirncn m^a nt^fta a«m nta ni i 

lipit% iHtnaftco ’'wi. ’**^*ft annifantci ni mfacna tatcaa fnal.mfnicna 



lo/o 

I 4 »«ft5t f r«ic*i s»t I »i’»« ^icsi 

^find if? ^<wa W «5 Jifirai ^filt»| pfiic^ I WHl'5flfi»«J 

«(t‘»i »j«'i «(c? I w'sn’fc*? >«? n»*f *i8ic^ ^ wR ?tfini »it??if<8 ?i 
«<? «it?i ?tt>i >11 5? «»<i«r5 -sff® w i « 

?llH ?l?I >«»f6 »IR«W ft’l^ ceil *tHr8I ?^CT? -«»fe f?tt? •l’?! I >« fRCf 

?><*i C? ^5»?tn ^Ric?? »i^c? *r«i«, t»:i COIR'S apw fecw? R« i 

5? c?. f5«ta 5^16 •a’Fa 'itf%c»i Tt'ff^v wt?- 

'Bt'Ot? »iia aifai? i 

>«^ftrta <11''61'8I fjjafe C??5l f«lfi|’1t4 r^?9 ^r^stiw, a(Rfiln ififtJiJ 

*mt«i ai5i af?i« •tn? I «t?^5 ?«4i*i? >*>^^5 

•tfa? f?*?? I ?'gw*fatc»l l5J?1^9 f5«t9 %*f9 >fl^ «t9^9 «tl99 

I««t9 ap?«l: ?l9t« I 9? "RlVl 9r?9l •’tC’S-J >8 9t«t99 ^*11»l*lt9 ?tfa9l *lt*5Rf 

• <f«. a(t<®f9 Ittatr?^ ^tralaFI-^lfilca afsw ofuSTf?*! ; 9R99I-»N« ?? « 9f«4 

il?i 1 R aut ?1 g?i?4cH9 ’ll’?’? « ??'9 f r»191 9f>19tri»»I l ^9t9 <* »iaw9 f?C^ 

*tl*6Rj fsin carta ^C9 s'fcti f^fncetf i >at *rt?tfl acst ?9 c?, «f99it«a Tt'^fsta tf«9tn^a 

« »t9^9 aTi?ii<ii iirfiiatrt « nRacw? <^<ei it® fsc? i 

?«9t«9 9t«tf9«t9 W «19r5 4? ««1 ’^TC’fn »lftl*!5t ’tlSstW I >9 ^C9l»t ^t?m C9? 
•tfsatR *ti afi( I att?4ta 9F«91 aTnala c? at<1 «Ria9 

•R-»1«1«9 91 ?^t9 I 9^ nfi*!? '8 »iR«»\i »il*5taj •ica's >«?5r ^tawn 9^ 

?'^91« I if? ^t9m 9t i?<8 af«i flt’tca? naw ilf»ia afiiia *iTf9, ai?i ??iq 

cq citiq ^1991 9f9''8 ?t9 caq ? 9 ^ 1*1 «ti9 qfi «itqu?9 qif?aj SifaqR aw, 

ac9 at?t9 «et9 qq« q^J •q'^ '•ii'sq ’?f9t9 1 9 a qqt? qf? ®i9ca9 fsiti 9191 ^q, qt9», fqqi, 
^Iq flatfqa ?i9i qtca, «C9 9 -qiqi 'qtam-i'iq qta qc? w 'qtqt? >iiqq ftq ^fqia, qqq vtirs? 
qiHfq^ fBH aqc«9 f6«t9tiai 9a fqqqa? fqttq aftc? 1 



le/o 

#!?( I 

'q^s^l »if5ff®?r *rt^ sfcffrcinf 


«(t* '"if'® «wf<r5i I «<f«i ^sfwiia 9i«til^ ^f*i®tsi hmh nif^'Bj->ifw*< 

i^lc'sig I -at ^t? <?«i f’lstc^. r®< w^Wi 

®tr»»l »l'fW — ^fai’aWS >*^ 'fl'iN I ’ir‘J|*iW9 »« 

,fi,„] ^,t4 C’lij’l '9 «I11’1’115 C>fr<lt«f«, >*'5 ^w’l « 

5(1? I -a? Pi’ll’l ’ist’fw, ?t5t9l aW*il ’1lf<®)t’I^tii 

ini>rtwi« 5 i, r^l»i ’ic»(t«it» isrinitfs*, turn '«?«« ’irs^tv ’9f9®1Cf’«» 

^t<t 5 l rnmwi 5iHT3t^i ’>'*'« ^'^’'1 

fir?1«51, 511511 'Sl^l W ’afusi ^rwu®5l, %513I 

'Bi^itfl ^U^I 9 %w ’fT'im ^ 1^1 <5^1 »f«tc?5i. ti?ni 5iiw»ia *irj5t»i’ii ^f<«i 

c<rrt? ’tm ^rmius^i, tram faif«t«i, ^iHi 555,1 ,nni 

Ji 5 n»i, t's?, r» Ba, n^»i c»ii=»c^5 Hvi « ^t5i»if suftJi »f55iw5,, ^t?T9i ^c% *iw, ■mw, 
fitc« ci-1? caif^r^’tc^ CTifif® ^^55fC^51, «t5tW5 C’rr^'® I 

^r^ ^86 atW's 'Bl^^^da 5lf«5 ??H caita^ 'S's ft?® W ’iTt I 

[«f a^laran itia ?«5«t»rtt5 ^5ir,5 5?l.i« 

^ «.J 5al8r5ii'1 it? « --afat® a?!', ?«c?t*t 

«t 5 U, C 5 ,na.^t®* -taic® aifta, >„f,c®,5 ^®T5? ,f«® a?5Uf. a^la 

c»ia®a«n cw ®tj?atafai'iirfc« ’’’’’ 

a,i.fW5 *f’'«’»r55l«i aiarWBiata c^ia^Mca 

,, ^uri*iiwrt5 ata-fw^ 'a,i5,>»fira a?i® fei*ai »n® ^fsai 

r»'«™.rn, T»' ’f..., I«ft »ftiu TOI I'-w r™; ’ft". 

,mi«,ir...j «•"»«!'’ I*'’’’''''’™'''' 

w ai«r<a aitam?ia*i-^tatcaa *iaa'»rv'Bt»’i at^sTwat? w 

' 2 :«"« a„„ 

mw •faCT5, aarataft 'et®! ' 

„«,r.,«.L win niw ' M-mm.iw’iiO'n 
i,i, «..it.m«i wnr«« '"i^* *"* "■ '^'' '"™*™ 



I CTfwJ? %*itf<i-ft'®Ki ^I 5 t*it 5 

<Jtf« 'n??TM »itfti5j->ift[nc»r« «(ta 

««ll '1 ’I’Tt’tS ^<BJ«f«lt 5 < 81 ? C’« 1 ’rj«? W «« 5 lt*! ^fx 

^tXfVx ?t®tx I ttftJl xetxfxf^^ XXXtX«IX XWX, X«t^w ^'ysl xfsc® ^IXt5l f5«f«JW, 
x«txfxf« x<xix xftsi %xtai f^'ijfs xMtcix, jixx cxix ftxifB ’(t’Sts xw »• xta »« x^ct, 
^txtx XWJ PreXX ^t'B I ft^txl ^Xt? <«l XtrtlX 'Bt? fxxtixx, 'StXT ?1 cx xtxt? C’l'tsx 
?fx xfjllixx, ex fxXM XWX xt^ xtfx CX X» ^tXtW? fxxij f BW I fxx 
XX, XUf 'Stxtexx XCXX x® X 1 X'SXH CXlX xixtx 'Srf® 'Sixtx XIXX ! xtxtx «x 

XX, XtlX ^XIX extex 'StXftXX Xtrfi extx xf« XX ! ^txlx ®X XX, mix xtxtx ixjfil® 'Slxtcxx 
x^xfxr® xitxttx exfx xitxr® xx i 

oixtx fxx ^®I<X 1 xfxfBX Xtti XI I xxwex xtfxxi-xfxxx Xtw XBlfxi-Xfxf® 

[ fcxrXB xPXBW* fxMXX ] XXJXX^I XX xfxfx I xr®fxc* CXXfX xxtx 

XX) ifXXCX ®txi fxilxxix xfxc® XX I xxtx x^xfxtx 
xfxtxxx xxxtx, CX ^x?, CX xfxfx, ftfxxi -li) xtx xtxtix I CX XXX xxxt^r xtixx, nW*!. xi 
XX"»tXtX, xfxxtxtx xfxx f(XtX xfxi X"n# Xtl? ^XXU xfxxtxtx xxx xxxl^^ ^Xf, XXX 
xxxtx)^ ^fxfx I ^«XX xxj<xi-xfxr®x extx »f5 xtw, xxxcx'l exfs «TtXXfX ajift xfxxl xfxtx 
xfxx) xlc® X?CX I 

x?xx *!x"Xx ixfe xt^x) xfflxi 'xrxxtxi nxcx fxfxxi xtxtxi nfxtxix xtxtcx %afx xx, 

r- xixtxi xtfxxi xtxtcs XXXCX xfxc® *itcx, xtxtxi xtfxwix xtxi 

[ xixtxi Xtftwil xfx ] ^ , 

xtxftx cxcxx cxicxx xcx ®X)X ®ttxx «rffX'SfX xx, xixtc® 


'Stxtcxx XIX XtXXXtX X ^txtwfx XCT, XtXtl® ffx-rxw XTfXC»I exeix xxtxx ?x, xtxtc® exetx 
CX XXX XXX XtlX, CX XXX \i XX, xfxxcx XTlXtXXl XXX I 

CXtXX cxtxtx Xtx X XX xcx X^X) XtlxtX fxxcx xffxcxix XXXI «'f«| cnxtix 
xt^ « xtxcxxi xxt«i X xtxtx xtx xfxx) xtx<ixfxxix ficxcar «*ttl xfxxjtcxx x* xfxxi f?x i 
XtftlXIX litxtcx, XXfXfX itxtix, CxHXX xtxxxfix 'XXX fx xxx «<fxxTx cxtxcx xxfxcx x^xt 
fxxtfxx I CX%X xtfxxi CXtXlX CX xcx Btxtx c®tcx cx^ xcx sex I ^txxtxi ex? xx^xivxtx, 
xtfxxiix XtC« XtIXtCfX I XtXXtXI X? xtftcxjx xtxi CXCXX xfxtcx XXtXX XX, xtfxat xx, 
XtXIXXtX XX! XX X XfXWtX xtx XX, CX? fxxcx csil X»x I XtXXtCXX Tl^’JtPCXXl XI xx«.fetcx 
fxf^ XX xfxxi xcx xfxcxx, xjxxtc ^txtexx xtfxcxt X fxcx fp <«cxxtcx? fxx XI I ftxttxx ft 
t?txixx xxtex exxx XXCXtCXX fxcx? ftx I XXX fxi ^xitfxx fXT «XX ^ XX Xt? I ^tfxxi 

fextxtx, ittxxtxx «XX x6x xitxtx XX xt? I ttxtcxx fxcx 
^ fxxtcix xtxi cHtxi Xt?Xttl I trttxi fxxi 

Xt?cxx 5 CXttXX ftfX, xtxtxl fxixl fxx I xtfxxiixfxxi fxxl 
xfiltx ftx XI xftw xtixx XI I fxf «XXX XXCXX Xfx XTtX OIXXX X?X1 fxxtw, Xixtx f^ 



•freiMti ><ii f«wti wi w ’ll I ^t¥t*n »itffcvni 

Wt5l “*lfiia|Wfl ( Dignity of labour) I tvifl 

I ^*tittw5 cH»r«n'tc^ « *it«r titn fit«tffCT*i, mns ilw 

r*if« 'tum »uft*i •tflftn ^fisi cit’i'w *tf<fn finrl 

ffCT*li ^*t*ltfll t?VtC*ltl ’Ht'8 Tifst I 'BUlf^ilctF ;(ff||i fV»t, c^, tffH 

'9 9 9 ^r« ^fs\t | ^t|st CSll 

I ^51 C^T^l ’ll® ^fs® iH, ’Itf^C®! W <9 

<1 I 

%8 ♦mi‘ti 9 cit® HU ®tft^ »i®c*i? Hf®r«t I ®t«rt«ft 

CiC*! Htt’t Hffl’ftHt?! «ff® *tt?, T(®3t< a)^f« 9 Hfaftfl IIWI fstl^l I 

, . ®«ltf*l fiW«H «i«n H?>ltW W f!«^ ®filW 

C®1®1CT® C®t®®1 '•’I I Ht®tl1 ®fi!W 

C’ll*! Hf»l®t®U « %8 UMIU C*l'IH«*ri I Hfi|®t®tl 

*tCT '8f8|^, 7%»i»tW5 »t5 HIM ^8 fltf^l I HWl®5 >1WU M <8 *|8»t11 

HWOr*! ’I’^’ll^ f**T I H H8lf®5| ^r»IOT tfftH 

[*(hi wnw.. I 

HWH1 ^8 •UH'II M *11’^^ *ITt I ^Vn 'JPH ^JIH >8 •U’lH C®»ItC® 

H<t«, ^ft®tl»l HW ir^ll I H<W 
fi.. ,,1,,^^] X^fam CVt HIM, f®f ®t8l »8 •UHH I 

if^i ^f*ui cn C 811 cir® r<»i HI ®i nifteis^ ft® hi, hhh 

H® 1 4tt1l HlHt9 ^«.>U ^8 'HH'IU HU'^tW C^'^filMfl ftlt® fHH 1 C^H HfHtHII •ftH'tlf® 

ftf^TCHH, «rf45Ta HfillHH I ■•HH f® <8HH C® HtfisflH'? 9 8tHt«1 *UH11 HHU HlHfU HMI HHl, 
CHHfCHH ft?t5 fHH I Hf«C5«l arHlHUf^HU Hf9{5*l, «UU f*IT^H *lt«11 Ht» I 

HHfllH HH® CHIH H^CH f’UH'ri 9 WCSIH nijMlfilfHCHfl 4<(tH ®Hfl ^fHII HfilHft® Hi® I l|®tH 
HtCHCH HHH HHHfH fHH, ®HfJ HMJ iffHlCI 9 Htff 815^1 ?|« I Hf?? «tH HHffH Hll® 
5tHMfirCH« «fffH HHtHftH fHH I HIIhHJ 9 WtHHC® HtlffHCH# H? H'? HHt® ffH I fHtHHl ^■- 
WJfH H®<5 tflHIH flH fHH I ■’^*'’*** ®tft-HH1 HUf , ®tHl H8H Htfel HI Hl>, 

®HH H<r«. Htfil •flHH® H^HH fHUHl, ®tl»ITHi’, ♦tfHHt'fl, ^HlCHI?, HI^JH, IHV, 

ItfHHtHt?, m®, H?HH, HHM-HlfsiHlSl, HtHtHHtfe, H*WH, HfltHHHH, ®ft®t®1, HH«, 

®tfHHt^, HHlH, HSMIH 9 fHHHHI hI H®H HHaltlH® ^IHH CWftH® Ht®8l 

HTlI iSHWWHH HfilHHHlH HCHI ®t«f« H® iNn^lH 8t<^ f HU«| I 3 |iTH *lf®C«Hi HtCfl 
fHIlHl hIC® Httfl H8^tH C^IH ®ftutfflHH I HINhIRh HtHH HI®* ^•CHCHl HHHH «t«llH 
CHH¥ I HHtHHfCHH ®tHH®tHllJ alH«tHHl®« HtflHI HlfHtH ^fHit4H®lfH% ftPntCHH I (®HH 
*raH. 9 HtHHHftHl *l*t¥8tH, C8tH HI, H HIH Htl ®HH® HI Ht| I 



♦tn^ ^8 % '« ’ff'i'm ?8 1 

tt?rji »i*» I cf ^t*rr«i 

' v<ti %tiw ’ffintf?, c.Jittw >8»i*i «it8 c’ffti:® *rt«»i *r), > 1 ^ 0«i f’tsttf i 

'ct «t*n ^T»it«i *i?W8 4t«rf<! >i"»t%, cn ’itf? >fl<R c^twi cn 

’»Tt»I ’8t^3t8'9?M9l8s>t>t1'C«l^8[ f»>S|l'l5K^5 f*»f. '®t?1 « »n 

^?8tcf I ^8 c’ltalSt?, «t?t*i C8tft»n « 

'm ’i*i»i»tt^ 8W*it8 '«rf»isi f»iR8l ’8«r«l8t9 *if9lS »itn5j 

^f9lU5«I I 4^ »lf»t atWfl >I«J 8^r8r88 «H9t»rr>l1 «8Mf| 

[ 8Wt«lt81 ] 8S?r8f8 « ’ll ^t8 ^88t9 ^tf^lSI ^f^fSttS 

'•’ljart‘1 I 'St8tl?8 ?»t8 'Itl’f «, ttlt?!! ’?’lf885l 88»l 

■ I ?M 8U88 8W I r«fH »t9t!?t9 C?8^1 I 9lf\ fiffifl pfiJJl 

' 'SWf f^r»<l t»f?9l C8'§t4 I 8tn « «t9t8 8r9s»« I 

'St^t8 ’if?'® ®'5t^ f®® f®St ’ttC?s? ?1 I «tl ® ’ll •^•1^8 I 

^?t8i ^f??! ?^t® ®1®P5 8'5 itt«?t ®r®i 8nw »t8ta'C’r8 ®'ti 

’®f?C*|5ll 'Sf?t81 ’rf®*! 9tt« 8tft ^*tf^® 8f»H1 8r»lt*l5ll Iff^l 8l9 |J| ®f9l® 

?ll*! '#1?t8 ^ ?t8T8^ *ff81, aU*lU®8 ’ll® ®l^ 8lW I 8191® 

®®f1, rf«,CT ’ll? I «ft®, »|(51®18 81? r ■•»T9t9%t® ® 85lf8f8l® m®f88 

lt«i I ®t?t9® ®8 *Ht«8 ?8 *11 I 48*1 888 ^Bf®® ??l® ® ®»f*r® ?tl® ®tll1 ®ff891 

%*ir?® ??i:88 I 8ff ?t8l C*t8 I 88r8f8 88® ^88189 8t88t? 8?188 I 8f®1 8t9 ®T5ft9 ®l(59 
’ ®f8®l8 81?i88 ®lif4i8 «t^l8 8®^9 8t«81 819 ®®f8 8f8®t9 81^188 I f®® 'St?U® 
88r8r89 aT8f9 ft®t9 ®r9l® 8?8 I 81 •^*?1 498 ®9t» %fl81 88f8r88 ®?tC8 ^^98188 f«a 
f«8 ®tl8 9188 ®r9l9 8tr8i88 I 

^9 C8t9l6l8 19181 8?C® ®ir8W8, 9t81 8t8 81 I ®18 rBr8 5»l®'5^ 9t®1 « 'St?t9 r®8 
*111319 8f?® 8® ®f991 ® ^8tl89 888188 ®f991 ^I8®fel C88 888 
[ ®hl C8t*l6lC89 '{18 ] ®r991 8?l88r Bll^tal 31118 '*1819 ®t®T81 ®1l9 I C88tl8 488« 

C881 8?91 8tC®l % C8t9f6|8 488 ft*? ® 5^18818 8®189 

919181 C89 5t, 9198 f®r8 8f®(8 91818 9f991 81198 I 918C99? C918 89 8C8 9119 C8, 9^1991 
488® “^9 t8l9ltl8 85918 9l8l8" 8f891 81,9 9f991 f®91 919 I 

C81?8 8®1’?t9 88J9118 8181819 18981189 9tf9'#t9 89 I ‘if’l « 198818 ^«9l®? 
881891(9 C8f8l®8 I 9188191 9(8(9? 898 8^81(89 ^88*8 8?8H 981 ®r8«tW8 I 919® ®f89llt8 
C8, 918559 8r98f8 288»9 8®919, «f8t9 ^rf® 8?? 98IT5T9 9f99lf88 I (8 898 98f9 9181(89 

• 918 81? I 9t85Br '?t9 ' 8tff K* 898819 ^99 ^l8t9 f89lfc I ^9 918«IU9 8(8 I 9t8 
^9 na 15«889-9r89il«98 C8981189 8f? n898t3( 8?9lf8l88 1(89818 3F18 888 r88l9, 
9l8f8fC 91%, 48181818; 91311 888 9r99l 918118 8?C88, 988 4^ 898(8(8 f8l8t9 (898181® 
firai 9(89 3118 ® '5tf8 5t8l8f88C® 818 991?9lff{88 I 9fi9if998 (•1881(89 8f8« 8t8f<8898‘l 



I CJit »I»*I 'JWC’fa ^tn ^Rs 'ItfJt'® Encvdopiedia 

^?l*^ I »1<TC« ^fC5 I %f!I c>ll >«vl8 I’.ncyclopx'dia 

c^ii alatrsw*? •tPs *?>, r*»« 'St^n >i«Ptr8ir fia c'J’tti*! « 

c^jtfswfl sm •i’»H ^Uca lattf i atca fsfn '^fara a« c»it^ '9 c»Jtf'Biaa 

{»ifaai Tiatf?j*ist, 'Btata nta ^faai f<rai f^tatcwH i i^t^a ’»ai'*tw 4in‘ 

Encyclopedia OT'tta >11*1 atw ’1'®! ’i®!^ faf-a® ftt® aa I 

cat'll ■t®i^a aa)®tia cawa *ititwa la i <4 ![ca bfaai naaaia faiaa cata ai& art i 
’ataa caa atita ^®ta wi^caa ^lata palatal faivatfa®! ca’l '5 ati® aat?ai 'ataa wta^ltca ^faai 

®art® aa i 'itata ata^a a?ai ale® ataa fin nfi® fa?® faa i 
r«®tntfa»j] aa® ef^n naaai, aentaa ® taata fnaaen <41 ntaUrtaa .’afla fa*i i 
faafatfa®! a®faa ^tfsai fataa, ®®faa as naaata ntf® faa i f®® 
'Sfata 1® n®Taira®T <414® alai ataatai® ®a ca«ai «® ®faai facaa <4a« Ttal ati® a^ilta afj® 
aa® aftaa ^afa®tn aaa asfaai alcaa i f«fa nca® af«® 4tr®nt*«a ®fac«a, 'Stata aaa a®® 
atfac®ia can alatfaa I cal aaa f naa nawa <4 aaa ®®ia®t®, f®|c«l '*tata 

®fla®i flata ®caa ati I fa® <si®fntra®i aiamn C'»1lca ^taii® an nfaai c®caa >4ae 'Stata 
<a^® a®ta ®fa ®caa i atafai «iaia >*t«tntfa«i aaw c®ta aaata^a |f®ata <4 nfi® nt®ai afa 
atl I fa® aefc® f®s f®| nt®ai fnana i 4f«tnifff®i anc® nta® naa n^^^la ranafliraina <sia 
alt® *tt®ai aia i <41 aaia ntlai anta fasaataa aua >4®«a cs^ata arti fitaa i f®ra ancataa 
atta '4:®aa nf«®i® faf^^ ®faai aa® ®ia®arta >4’»nifa Gazetteer <4t®® ®caa i ^ataata 
“caaia^ faf r®* I ^atc® «®tntfat®)a %^nf®, f®r«®»ia, aa® lf®ata nafrtWatn fafa® 
alattf ; '*f®tnifa®i ntaaata catna ^a» natfa® nfain fiR’Ia ataafa ®tat#lfl ®ttaiaa ?iai 
aiafatat® atafata ®atata ®raai ^taia fa®c® C'Stai niaa i l®ta«t ® aaata aaa®ca cafa®« ^c® 
natfa® ala) 'a«tntra«i aa i ®ian® f fsta ^.Hiai faitt® alai at«ata cb^i ®ai aa, fa® mat 
®tata aa i ®fa® ®ita, ca a®a caitaa atatcai atafata 'Stsinifaeit® ®a ataa, ®tattaa 
4®aac® asiS nanni ca®ai aa i cal as <4 ®®iaa aia as naaai alatta i faasatataa <j.®t® 
Sts> « a^nataa nca® a<ai ®tta i fetsla cs'tja^ai awfln alt® nifaai <41 ®ia nfasia sfaai na 
®m.®ia® t»a afaai ®ata ataa sfat® mesa i <4 ®®ta ®aa ®ca® fa® ita f®n, ®fata 
aiai fnaiaa wfaat® .® sata® ■naia i taiai tsial ®ta1®®» facna i ®®ra®f® <*t®tnTrat®ja 
®® f®taa ® snta® 'llata ®trn® acniaianJta njatfa® fataa i li*fla ca^iafcaa nifaisa ^n'® 
aw I «taTa ala ®atftaia ®a i ®atftattaa l® swta i ®®?t(aa *fts *135 ft® i 

.41 aata af^a ata< cb^h.^ aatncaai ®iauaa nift faafa fa^ai ale® af®ata fnai ata ®iaa i 
^atwa ae® at® facial faatfl sta® afa »®ata« af®afa ata i caatea af®a ata ®tatt® ®® caa i 
aiaa “ataaiaifj.'atata a®a fnfnatt® : fa® ca aaa ntata na^aaatl, ca lf®®f« ®faai 
nl atfwiii I 'g.l «t® ®raai ®tata ®®n cni. c«ta a®a mfaata aaa ca aa faavai ®fata ®tatt® 
aTta.nrtai csfiita i ®ta af® ai fafan ®t®i alt® c®tts® atta.atlai cafnta i" ata aartcaa 



wrtw ?tiw I ^ I »hivr»i f^if^iw 'Sim 

CT«t *»rw ^ I «tw f%f*» ww I ^if*i¥tw ftwtflPHiifl inr I 

11 1^11 ,»tfiitiii iti ifiiitwi i fn itfiitiicn I 

Hftiwi iliii ^1 v» fwttii ^Tfiitif 1 fifii m I itf?i itw ^tfiit- 

nt^fi 41,^ *rr«ii fiitti I cnitfi >u« »iti*i itfewtift >«i >jwtinn ifrw ^fts ctfn5t»n 
m Hi*! m n I ififti cit?t itii « fetii I tfti ifl wtit iti itii ^jfv >n*> 
*itii 1 ftititi ifin 35ff 1 «tirt <lnciif^>«r 

iti-iiti C1CT1 wtm ifffi If I 4? Iff itftf wtfefWf 'ifitnri’8 ffc® if i «tfww 
miCT utitcf iti iffm, 'Stiff aif until fusin ftiititci fiNm iftfi ifii 
^Cll If t CH 11 1 

lit* 1111 iifitf mil wifi iifi'B itfutii ^firi ifiiwi 1^1 itfifi ^8 min 
iti itfi I futli ifititfi ifiiv ^nttif ^tfiiti f ciiti ilc« 'sfitfi iftitm ifiii 
8Wi¥ ltd itiitcn iiiffi filM initdi IK ffii « cicif itif mil itfi 

irfftm I I'Btntficiif if«/ wi lift C1C1 mi iwn itsit?ff itfui iti icai i 
'I titf Kltf^l itfeif?tf Stlf^1t^t itftci I #» nitil iit'flfl •111 iSdS ifiitm 
Ktfi If I cicif ftftu lilt ifiitm itftfi If I C 1 CH fill ifiit'Btf itfw 

^l^i If I it *••11 IMCff ICfl Itfut, ff8*I1, 'Btltfiwll, Til, ftrilj «'ff'8t'8 iflltn 
iicicif, 111 fi itfifrff trtfti iff Iff iffftci I ifiitn f8 ifiitf fti If I 
Itci ifft® I i«ftf f 8 ifiitf itfi fi| fin, 111^ ifiit'itfl itfi itfi ifntci 1 
Til iitfi f8 ifiitf iciKinti «tfti cm 1 ifi*® itf'ff 1 itfi tftf 1111 f 11 
iffftcn I 'Stitcifl iicif fitfifffi fifici cici, 411 fi iti tern iFfci cicii 
4iitfi oiti Hi iSfi ic'iF I ent 11 itm 4Sfci icfin ita flfti ciicif fiti fififi 
wti iSiti I 

4111 ftiitftff 'Bl^fi I f ftfl full ifiiiif* I Sfi itfintu tffii I ^(i icii 1C1CH 
mtii ficii I Sfi iciiifi itti C 1 C 11 1 ititf left icimfi icicif itic4 fifii i kh 
itfecif ini ciiiif, iiiS mtci «flftcf t 4itci intf ifiin unwin icftn iti i fH 
r«fi iliti ititii 1111 11 C 1 Cl ^titfi iiti •am iffftcn, lieu f^tifiiiifi itifcif 
itti, fifti f^ifiiif 1 CU Cl firifti ail ifiidf^i uinw 'Btitf C 111 ciittci fin 4t iw 
'Biitw ci 111 ffiiH itmlj 16fi 1 fit ci’tStf fitcf imtci ifii ifin m i^cn, ititcif 
afi'8 ICll ltd If1 iSftCI I itl lltiCff1 11 fCI ICff Kitllt f<11 iftCH l 4C11tCf 

am itci mil ifw ff i m itii inicn iti^li iffi*i i fii fttn 

f^titf ifi iftci ifici nil jiitlcn I ifiMi, “fi men, icif iti, 1l if Ift 4 lt| iftu 
fiiiti I fii fien itelf cm fi ci fii m in T" i^li iitiein imi leumrit itfti 
cm ^wm ciit H lien its, 4t lei ila ntif nten, mu fiiti iffwi i 
4 t ntei 4111 fiit«9 itntrtjf h iiti • ititf in mnw ciiHi i fiN iiwi-i^imii 



V. 


c’TVl'ti I ?t^ni « ctH 

I f«f»» ^c*««i, 

?t^*i tM n’iiFt?i 

▼tf’Tfl ^Uf. ^tfl *w»> I 
fV^«t1 ^fB JlNt*? I 
*tftf^«. nwfl I 

^ftit»i» 9t*n w? I 

*(f<»^ W*tl S'lf’af»|ft»'8 Hvs 'BUI? "iiw^fel 

lf%t« ’Itfll I »1’(tC«B fBar l '«'<tf^rB ft»SC>l?l Slt’^'8 *»tt I 

ca^ '9 c*ftc^^ t<1 *lf3*(< I *lf«« s^fftu I C*!!!**? fffB 

fvfintc? I «i?fa c*if*t I f»f *ir?i^, cn *il 

'TtnfW *tifiin »ri I 

af«w ffs^t*it«t ^Btn 'rfftp‘ttBj '8 wwa aiii*i8 i 

>(8 a«8>it!i^»r ypaf^w ft?*i I aw’(5)t*»ui t«t**t fif^fi f«f*» 4tn « cbtwk 

'B^’fi } acsinfaf*! ^><18 t»i»nir; a«« is*?! i f8« “cnt>t«rBtrt“^ 

'Sf8t8 <tJtf% 9 af8*ffa I *(9118 »J<9t?»liB 1 t91C« lwt«?t »K9t^»lia« *tl 

>iwrf » « 9t8t^r89f f99«9 aiWtBslI «|tf%8 I ftwinffS 89H» «Bt »K9Tir»tail ^Bt# 9(C9«» I 
*IM ^BT9 affl siBflMB «W ’fM'l I »rti c^i^tiw cat8 

^8i» »t«8r ^fi[8 1 f99rit^9i ^fTU« ar«(8t?i a99i I »CT fafs ’BIW *(t« 

-89f8tf*r ’[a BifBj 9FH5( I c»i srtf’i’B •itas's »it<ri ai89 ?t!9Tri»r i ii«f9 « awaifBH 

CV9t% 8fHCJ91 ’ltr»T8*(ca fi|r9C8!1 8 9f8ft8 «t?t5 ^«f8 « 8t<t9 CBil ’8f9l8S» I 
WtJ ^C«I8 fM 8tr98 r!EC8*J I f«f8 ficnt^ ^fwi 8t»ll«s? I aW® f8f<» 8«l 

9TPt9l «*? 9tt8 f9^f98 BtJI »HC8T8W ®l9*f I ’K^IB’ta »1^CW 

MtfTi 

<*tT9 r«s(i8 9^n9 #tfrf*i*it?i au8 a® irHit cnrtm start* ^rt aaast 

®»fff8 8H I rtWrt* Jf « ?tl? a»t I f8rH af« Bfita, 

[9fir8 9t^] - f?s»nt8 a^ftf’lfaf*! n'lf«9trt 8*It^9 srtlafapl- 

»i«.8T9 afitwa I ^www ’iBJl’it *t8t9 9t|tc«t Bln afawB i 
CBtBta BBtttl n^ffB aH*tt8 aftn CBBI afilWB l »wn^ atWlBt at® af991 BfilW", 
“sffB csfBTJ cnm *?l wi Blart i aifu at* f®|t atl, 9t«tt*ii8 M«<5 cawi • 
f?f1 caatB, tftfl cnn afiiiB r cwta bihb atBcaa “aist* f?*t bw *ti, fa afiin 

ftawB CBBi r rBfstaftrtB "arfa atm *t<i» cmct m* Brtt«, atfa atfut aws 
BrtU afiiB r *t« *nit^ fafiiii Btirtsw mm aarnfa atqa fifait fBtii 

cnw I c^m SBrttwt cbs n^Ji cata bIii «6w»t i fia « 9«<1ww fits 



*11^ firw*! cn^t? «t? f?fli ’Hi*im»i*» ^fiiwst i 

'•t V*» W»> « ■'t’Itt «T<f3^ 1««f ^ffit ^115 «I1I I ?T«(t^w? c»i^im 

'« it«fn?i»t« 5t»ft ’fCMi W c^ PiftwH 

CT%> C'Stftt '*f'*t*» ’jfW'T fl«1 >fl?|(ifii I 

’»f*I^t'B1 4r<M ^<.»IC<H fn, 01 I ^l«IW lTf??t^ r«f5t C«t®t ’»Itftl|fe 

fsifv I «t5 'Stt^r I 5»jtr«pci8rc'B «f?f?i rit»f^ 

fi*! I ?T5 « fn ^ ^*lTf*( fHflt%»i*i I ^ti « *re^»i 

*if'?w I r^»i « ^S'S mt I 

15 '5t»i I ®t4'5^c^« 15*i5it«\ « ^«f*f ^r«t»trfl « trw>i ffi»i, '®t?i 

n>l9? f«n> ’lf?fltflEC»l*» I «*IC<f r«:5» »I<1« 5»ll I C$lt*l >I?» « 

*frv?ltr«W!< I f^fsj v*> 15 '®«t^ I ^t?ta *K^1T» ««T« ’I’I'Wt 

I iff>i ^ti, ^I's ’®^r»i«»ti oil fssufij fsri>^ ^tft»ii c»i’tt^ 

fl^l*ir# I *(filW lllT ^11 ^t«rl»I1 f'lftl'B ojtw ’I'W*! I 

'St^H 5^ci»i'«f«i >i^tc« i*(faf6« I 'Wita »iiai ^1 tt»i1 »itai 

f»if*i'B ilw's af%<»afia fsiwa i ^^laq ill® iT«rf*itfl f® 

Il5t«, «TiTa >wi»il5«?i oil 4iai« ®c*iaa ff® ®f«« itft i Pff r«fii cmiftiil fiata 
•9, "Knowledge filtered down" 9faiTI «1* sitll »ltr>l®*iat Itftl ®«*1 1 ®tlta ®«t1 f®S 

if»ii I f®fi 8 1’.ia itat oil itfi® 'nni ’i"1iir^a ®tfl iiw atfuifiwsi i 4ai oil sfft ^i5,»iMa 
itft»it«tita ilai afuici i fsfi ci t*® fiw fSifii®! ®tii 

III, f*ir«i«® Rat Ic 4=1 1 ISRwtRSlfl •itt^cafe RRc® *itli»i 

^*wii® !>«!< iw ®rai®*», affiaiia «fitriii® latitl f<fc«a, ^itwa c»i<i »i«lt«(*i 

fic®*i viai iRai f<rc®*i ci RRc® c^ti*! lift RRiaa ■af® fft ®f<i® if— Clearness 

>6 Perspicuity C*Pt1 f®R 0|l®ftca ciNc® 'Itfai®! SI I ftll f mitfl ^tis >8®ftlf 

cstitif® f*i I c®tstf CS11 iRftf ®9 •ttiii® sRi ftsTli® ilif c®s ? >8^ , etfii f«.scaf 
nf ffiKs 01 ® ft.sf f® ftc® I ®tf*ra 'Siita ^t®) si’tfsar s"»tiirc®a etf ®lfi ®tf« si* 
f«.Sf flHs BtStS I 01 ®tf® fRffll m^CSf -sifts CSf ® I f®® >8ftf f«fS 01®^ 

Hf f®fTlfifiws I oifta f®fs scfcs ®t4® ®ns i 4| sscf ft’if'lt® ®tfta 

Stfttfl l.fsatf ®* >a®fei cslllfl ®tlTl« ®lf1f Ilf® If I •8®f® 4i®fTlfl latlfl Sf 
f®fTlf1 ®tfsi® 5ts 5 ®tf 0 l®f® fWS, SI STt ®tl1 llcf SI I Sr®fl1-ft«f1, C*ftft®^sfimnf 
fiPlfts't ®rfli« ISIS ®fstf SI I fs® ftiststfei f®ftlfi ®tsi ®tl I f Rsfti <1 cSiftv 
ftsf ffiss I isl s® ®Tssta sftftftcs -asu sts® ®ff oi®ftrs stfssnar ftftf 
®«s i sffsstif s®w ®is® ®si SSI stf, fs® ®tstisa -sstcs stfsi® slis, ®tfS rffs 
stfftw stf 1 

18 SfSStf ®S1 01 ® «t®tf SSI sis I r®® ®|s®t®tfl ®S1 sfssrtf sfsi® CStS Sits® Volume 
IsfSWSfi n®ftf Itftfl StfiSfl C®SS CStll ®S1 SfSfTi Cis,®ffl® sits I ICfll sfsftr®. 



w 


•i« ’»9ait^ ^fitji -*if»re ff»ii oiirtw aifii »ww9 

nt*I'8 fw, f9 ^91 3t^«l Jl>lt«»« r^n I ?t9l1 9f»l9t«l sitW 

^Hf9 9f?ntni*l 49^ «t9!9 9f»l5tce*? I '9'99U 4t9t9 >199 '9f»I9191 991 C9 

99^9 f9»l 9191 *IW, «S9|6 *I9»I*IT« 9191 91*1 I >*i>i niW ti tf99I C9il"»(f9t >119^' 

(99^ (9lf<H)<l9, 9 (9915 ai9 f4f95Tfst»I9 I 999 9tr9t 9ffil9T'Bt9 

§9^59 ^<991^ I f^t99t9 99 9«,>1C99 9(9)1 C»l"»tl^ 9f»|9tf19 J|9if8 (9111 f99ft9 9(99 I 9«ff9 9t9 
9^(^ C9t C9iri »ll»ir99l <1^19 f9^9 fS9 I 499 C>1 C9|lt9 C9f9('9 »f1'a91 9f9 91, «1(99 9(1 

^?»199 nl(99 «t9l9 919 f9<9 9f99tC99 i C91"9t9”t9 ’9f9(9'8 9f99t»l9 919 '9ir99 I 49 91919 91(99 
9(9 9lft((« 49 (91919(9(99 91<^(« 9It»t9 5191 9r49tfS(»l9 I C>lt 99 ^1919 Wlf'S (91(391 58191(9 
9tf9(« »lt(*l9 91 ' 5S19T9 9(99(99! ^if^'S C919T?(9C«t9 ai9i*l 999,' 9^91(59 I «1lf9 4991 'St 31191- 
(99 <St(»l\(39 f99fe «r9!ltfii[ I (9tr9>9'19, 9f99T«l « 7«t«gl(« r6«.19 (9l55 *1^19 9>lf9 f«9 I 91919 
^C9l (9191« 5l9 9t« I f9« '9f99t(9t fi*! 99 49( 991 I ^l**! t: ^(9 991% ^(9f9 99 9f99t«1 
^f5J1 Jin® ;q(t? ^ apcn >13191 591999(^9 9l9919t 9l9, (>1 99l 99(98 91(99, 551919 19»fv 
^9) I vr99i1«l9 (9199(911 9» 9tf55C5 9lf99 «r91ff99 9919(9 49|5 <1? 9 91%! (98 9l© 1991 
^1919 5lf991(99 •f9 s’g 9fj9l (98 9^9 ©99 99C9 919 9r9C« 9lf99 I i9Hr 9t(9'8 

9r99l5519 ^(99 919919 99l9l| 91(^9 9(91 Sl9 98® I 31(9 9r»l9t91 999 48 f5B9© 411(99 9^91 
9ir'5a|S9 9r991 5ir9 f9(98 9(99 ^9 99f«( f99l(9 1 f3©9 9t9l(9J 9'09 fl’?) 458 9? 999 ^19 9lt I 

49( 4f99t9('9« f^f‘*9 9l'§l 458 95? 999 919 91? 1 91991 3 99(99 8f«9l9 4(91(9 ^9F9 I «(9 

<491(9 9T5ft9l 9lf9(58I9 8r589l9 f99 I ^(^8 9F99lf9E ^(9 vf9^lel5 9991^ 9l9 

9t9¥ 49 9ir'S« <ai8i8 91919 9191919 ?t8(9tf9»9 ^«9Hl >1(99 I (9 ^(f9199lf9 59119 5ir^9lf* } 

®19l9 <5191 49( W9f ^Fs 9*99 I 9f999 91941919 ^I9^1‘®t9 (95)9 9'8919(99 915^1 81*191 9F91589 I 
?«t9l( «t9t(^ r99l9 9ir9('8 98® I f®r9 f*19 ^91(99 91®l9 5lF991("f ®19lf999® 919 F9F9S1 
9tf9(®9 I 4®fjr9 9«9199 9Tr9(® 9lf991 5Sl9l(® f99l9 ®r99l f9(99 I «t8 f®f9 ^f® !{l(9 
r9f99l(19 - 

999 99 ©9T>l9 ®(9fs[9l9 

(99 f9(9(9, 

®99 ®t?9f 9191 9[® 

9918 f«9 591919 9(9 I 
499 99 S511#9 91? 

'91919 (9(9 9919 (9l(9 I 

9194(91(99 ®1^f999® ®f9®t'9lf9 9?? f9? 91(9 I r®9l9l91 999 f9*(99 (9919 9l94l9lt?1 
H19 ®l9lf999® 919 ®(9, ®99 9W ^(W 99l9 9p?l89l 9l9 I 9l94(9l(99 99 ^f9®1'8l9 F99®«® 
9tft®I (99 j9919 9?91 919 | ?((9(«991 ®99 (9(99 4(f ® 9l«1 9?9l(?9, f®(| 99(» (99919(99 

919 99 918 I C9 999?t(9 59919991 991 919 91 9(?, f®! (9^1 9© ^91 999 I (9(9 .91f9 5 b 
41©9n9? fl9 9l, jr9<5l®lf9« 9(9l f99 I #(9 9^419(9 ®^®1919 91^(991 (99 1 919 9(9 



’(ttw t wit? « *rf f%fl ii^tl c*itw ti 

«fi»« I *twjt c^f?i fin I nf«fn<. ’»r« n® wr^ ni cm, nin i c^upt®! nn 

nicn nft 9fntn nffn« nn< nitn nt«n 15 fn® 1 nfn nicn i*cn m 
'stnts n® ncn® nf«i,^tan« cnnift#f ntaii, 'stflnn ncnn fnnfet®, nt«n« cnnnrtff fnciir® 
nlitti 1 ntxmcn %fit ntJicn 1 ^cnin nf^'emuT# nin 'nfiiinl ntn Wfentlil 

ntnn cn, ^nT?i cnnn cn^« ntftn 1 Tni ntnfnn «tn' ncn 1 ^wn nni %ntt<rfl ntin ncnl ®fnnni 
ntfnn sfeni stntn « ninl «int'i nti'® 1 fenrnrt nnt^® iJnn^Tcn nw ^tn- 
nn n? nfnn nisi 1 tnt®i ntn n tr^r®, ntn ntl« « nfn® win® n« fin i ntnt® 
n® nin® ntat® ^t®« n® 1 m®i ®tnnnttn ««fn ncn® nrat® nn ^rnstfi 1 nfnntwt® ®1i®i 
<fln5® ®t«i ai^R nw® niaif® wn nfastficnn 1 t®t® n^i n tn®nn fin ntoit® ncn® c®tn®i 
f*! «tt®l ntfnni nrtn 1 ntait® ntin nit®t >« 1 njnn n< ginii nf«wi f®5t® 1 f®®tn® f®®® 

“ntfn^ fn ®tfn 4 t f" ni n®tl® n» n?®i ^ I 5 fi ntfi®i ®fncnn “4^1 itf®^," 
"nt® nnnn ®fncnn “Jii>i ®tfn^ r* »tn nn ®tt« cifn«i 'nan® ntm ntfninn 1 s(lncn nfnc®® 
fi cntM fttnn 1 afcn win nine?® n®]®in ntf>»i nf?®! KUfjiS nt®n nffl®i fninn 1 wf®*?®? 
ntfnsi nf®® ntinn 1 

nnrtt® ® n® 4 tt® «• ®«.nfl ®f®®i nrenen® ®tnnf®®<n nc^ 1 nnt* enm ®tn- 

f®tti® ennn r>'jnn ®1 n ®t«rt® n®t,'n ®®, >«cnci nn^® nti nj® 1 lnun®i nl 8 « ®^nc®® f««fl 
®tn "fli® ■annni ^n» niwtn ®itrti® st®, 'stni® ni ntnin® wi®, ntft® n® cnn®fn 1 ® nr®, nt®T® 
n® cnfnntff® ®>f®, ntnt® n® ^[fnin® nt® an® nnn 1 niti nnn ®® nti ®fnini n® •, niffn 
®tnnr®'tn niini cniin® nin nnii aitn n« 1 cn a(in® nn® ntfnim® ^®fi ®tinl nti® m 1 
tn nn® ^tnni ®fnjniii'fn ni<j nun, tint®! ntntfn®t ntnn nun, «tntw®i nrt n n af«n% nfnn 
n® I ntt ntn®i ni 8 . ®®nc®® ®i®i nn ®? ennn, nf®, annt® infm"® nti ni 1 nnn®nt® ®i m 
entn nnt®T«i nnfnt®, nntstni n®#n, n^nt®t®® itf®, 4 tnn^i iff®, ®tni cit®[n 
entntn 1 tnt®l tutin® stf ®t nfitsi nn®i intin® nfnn nt®®t® nf®®i «t®jn nn, ntn, 

nnt® n «f«nfnr nf®®i fn®tcnn, n®i cni nw nin cnin® nini %nnt® nftfi fnjtim 1 

nnntni ®i®ft®i®i® n®’« cnin nt^ ntfnn n® nti, cntin® nin® am nt® ntti 
nt®l nnn« jf® nintfn nil nfnn ni« 1 f®'! nntPt nfnntnt® fnmn intnmtn fin ni 1 
a®i nfnntm niwi ntntnj nnint® c® 3 tfnj ctfifninf f®^< nii« ntin 1 nn ifentin 
ntint® 4 i®tnn ntl 1 nltnn nni’^f® nmn ^in nftntnt® ntntn ®}fv ®tni ®tnintnn 

®i® I fnt® fn®tn ntntfn wnn® 1 mnt® ennw «iT®titn c^fna 1 fni tfn ntfn®i 
nftntnt® ntn ni®n ani ninn ntni hni ni®n 1 ii®tnt ntm fnfn®i finifftn® cn^ftnnt® 
ntfn t*t® nt®i ifn®! nt® 1 ifn cnntn « ^nfnnm® n’t. nnt< fnn[nn ®fn®i « 5 t® nftm-ntnn 
wi®n an® mntnt® nw ®®nt® nantw wmn 1 ifni <itnn ninn in n®<tn* cnin® cntwiw 
n®iwnint®tf ftwimfitti i®®tnt fnnifnn 1 >n>® ntnn<in 4 nnn n<f» ninw ntmn® cnii 
nnn, wm ift entw ntfwnin wfititfiCTnt iPiaw^ i®®t<t in' wtnn wiin ann ntntnt® 



I aif « 'ft’ni vfiif ?!i i 

f«f5» 3t^»iiitw ff’isi ^fi(i»i irfc»it*t «n •(•fnvi »«5» I 5«Tir it^wtw 
9tiv9 ®|t5itr I ^Pii 

^^Wt*r fnwci f’tJi ><*5t ftw »it»i ^fcnst 'sutiv^rfw 

*jlfwi « *t« f%^i CTSJ I cnt ’Ifii^itw «^t5rti min 4tPw I «lw 

«Ctf>W ?tiw 6t^9t I *tc? C’\ 5tf it Stffll tvil 

c^t'f I ?t5 c^m <19^ ffifittii (irtit-H^s i 

Ttw ^tata wata faw^i i >ii^3K*t ca aai»i aia fitfa^ al^ c»!fcai «(tata afa^fca 
cal'«f^l *fti ’afa^ i c^a ai atatatacaa aa fa®, c®a ai catstaacaa ®a fa® i af*tc® caw 
atatata a«sia 'e faataatiaa i wtat«rata ‘a?ala ®taa’ atia oiaaffa aacaa ®taa 

atfta ®Ra i ^e ®« 'Stata caattafa ‘a<ata >a®t®a’ afaa; 'ata ioaatfa aacaa ®taa atfaa 
®caa I ®aa aacaa ®tac® ata^f®, aata^f® ai aafatf® «ffcataai at® ai i a® asat, a® aaai 
aaa cn aaaata fa*i.aatwa atai atai atawa ®waa at® i catfraaa «tat iNa ®c«la 

4rf® ®tt® ®fac®a «aac ^a c’fta'Haac® ta aifa fac®ai catc® ^tcata ®faai 
af^® I ‘cnta«»®ta’ atftia atata aa ««t caifa acata aciaa «f®af® ®raai ^ttca i 

aiacataa atcaa aa ®fa®t®ta at»6r«ifa'®® «tata aiT^tfacaa acai ataaaa caa ® atai 
atat®i® caa i ataaaa cacaa fa^faata afaai i f®fa ®ai ate® ®ra®t®ia ^faai tcataft 
ri®l acaa "aac caaa aitcaa at®ara atai ®fa®t®ta t.** ’f’lta afaai cacaa i atai atatat® 
caa. atai aafc^a gt'i'aLaf cat^catacaa a^r i ?atai sftaca t^taifa af®ata a®aa ®caa i 
ataaaacaa atatata ® atafai® caa ac®c« i ataaaa cacaa ’jeaf 'aia'aaat^ atatai atfaata 
atatraa i caatfa ^^ffa® ’itaa’t cafa atcaa a®aa acaa i aiaaaa cacaa ^faatca atatai 
atata tfiafa® ca% ® a??® ^aafaa aat cafac® ataai ata > ®tata acai ca^a «tat ca% i 
atatat® cacaa aaai^'a tcatat aacaa acfc®a ■ataa Encyclopaedia i a®a®iFcaa aa actc® 
®ta® Encyclopaedia ataic®, fa® at®) atatat® caa ca «at«at aaaaa aftatfecaa ca aa®t 
cat <ftat^tc®t ^fa® i Hatai ^acat taatat fnata a®nt®t f®caa «aac caca aratc® twt®ta 
aaa*i5ta *a ca ftaca acat call afaatfiEcaa i 

^faw taiafta aat»tca a^a af«® ^aaw ra®taiaa afaaieta ®a®a «ata aifv i 
'Stata faata a'tttcaa faataat atafaca atca i f®fa ac®« ®cac® af?ata •® ®ra®t®ta ®tcaa, 
-iiac ®ata tcat^Tf ® aw® faa®a ataaf^i at® ®caa i f®ra ^ ®iac*a fitFaita atatficaa 
®a< tfa afcaa ts{C"a#a atatfacaa i f®fa ®f® Pataca®), fa»^® ® atitaca®) cat® ftwa i 
aataci ® atcaa «f«tca f®fa 4ft®»aatta atai faatca® i f®® atatai atata Sl^fia a* fafa fafaa 
faatca cat) afaitcia I aafaa faatfaatca ®t® ®fiai faatci®, aafaa f®ca fafaa aifvaiata 
®faai atatai ftfac® atcaa, f*fa 4tiac‘i cn cati afaateta i «iata a?®fa fta ac®a ata ®faai 
ai fSfRca ata atatai c®a faPtca atca ai i 4t nwtcia aia^t atai fafa >v«a atca a«a 
®caiaa •jjt^ia ®caa i aaa atawi aata caa® ®(t ®ai «tata ^a «car» fia i faPt fact 



wv dll fiifini I tiftt '8 ^R» *i?»i «t^n 

fiiR« I f«r*i *15*1 «t^ni ^r« ?»«i ^t*i*ita >i>»<si I «r»v9T?i 

'Swi^ ^l^'s ♦luw sitl I 'Sf5tfl ^t«rt»it^, «t»i ’it«r»ii wH 5f*wi i 
'tWfl *ir?«rt I '«Jr»IT»r5 *lt«(t?‘l *IVCTl 'St?TC^ ‘fl’isw C^lll 

•^iri ^fiin <rttv I 

utm fdiM ^9^tsit*i 'stita 

«tf««1 f<rc» n? ml I riffle?, ^ff^«ri >« f%f*i ^«.mt»i m«rt*it? 

mm ^jfv fiOT*i i mmm«[5i *i^ l%f*i ftmc® fmi rnttrs « ♦ifldi 

ft wi I «tfn *« *tm? CTc^arm«r ai^>Rtc«n ^»i.i at'mc’l «w? rntm 

»w« ft«n wm*!*? vms femft ft»T:s*i i ftft 

*tfai»t? 4^«imfl «itl ftw*! I 'vftm,. '8fi^Tf<r?lw m*rnr*i f»ift?i <’ 1 ? 

^*tftw’«f*i ^tftitd ’1‘fini ftft ^i«rt«n ft»i^i %ft vftm i »nft cmwm«t 
*tit c»i>» art<’i’«a*n «flv«5i ««rt5i ?l«i ^ci*i i ftft ai^nmw 

•ft**’! *iT^t drti ^Hsi I ftft 4tm*i wt ftw*i i Iwffl « atft*ii 

«fmc«l ftft a'y«i vfaai caft^a^c^ fjs ^fttasi i 'tnta« mtft «f%*ift mil’ll 
^ftm Europe '« America ftstft*! I mms C»im « ’W,'5l mft »ia»l mm* ftft'5 I %»tl'5 

mft at^i ‘c’l'ic^a ftft c^ volume ftf'isiwj?, 

mm mft ftw atwt*itf ftft« 'stfti's mma *i'i«t^ ft»i'mi nrjTjl ^istn i c.^ 
iiaftm*! nrta ’ffwi ftitrt*! m«tc« ’I’m ni'lat ’iw ’nulmw i 

4 *im« Ca *I^»l '*t’lt*l IffW? sitWllB’l C’l»I, 'BHIWa djftm <»« »Itf<WJ *IW, ft’l’I’IttW? 
mu'® sitm an*ttH ftm«i «i«r ?idift»i i ca »i’m mfvd ^rliwft, mftml 

-dm tmflft mftcsii ’inH'ft I V w® 41 I lfsi ai^’i^ti*? 

'« ’tfat’ft? cmw’>t’f itfcsd ^f’Fi «w ■^aii ftt’i’i i i^cn ft’itn i irsi 
mn «?r^wa Ci^uen mft aitw afi i 

*i^m5 f ’itftm, ft«t*i, m( « c^ ’i^’i 4tm mft? ilmft»r, i»ii'«f»r vm’nt? 

<*l»tft« >il?i ^t*i ^«Phr ft?JT»i» »i|j:« ?*i’ltiii ft»i i 4| >i’»ii »i;»c’« ftm ftft 

mftaitwl \%V6 »i<art ^ftutftw’i I aft's caii^ 'BWiar «4l aa»r sraian mft? 
esm, aia^ at* a(ca ; ft* 'S'sft '®tat? mma mil awi ca awa ** «tata ata 

ma'Bart ftadtfaai atftca, mma ata *ma*al\i ^aia* amata i” ata alj* ft Iwtat. 
ft aria, ft caf,*, ft atlSa, ft atwtata ma«al am* ca cma v* caai alatii, ca aaail 
ftft ** mi aifiiai nftai >1 t*«afa m?aFaftmir afttapf* arftittfa i ^a flws ftft ma’F 
■ m^aita atftai ftfaitcia i aa« ma»acl a® msta ^ata* aaiffni mti* caftftft matcaa 
aswal Iftma, ^ataai-mat^t '« aaf®w ataaaf ftfaii ftatcia i mai* aiaa ftfa •lam 
atwaa Hindu Sects ma* 4* all® a®a *atl alitcaai fti «• ®ai ^at aii ^laaiaa 
Hindu Sectsat atal mif ®iai mca®i ma® call ®ai UK® mil i <tl#ta caTc®a iia 



Ct Hindu Sects ijst 1 

«*tf R» C*lTV %»!*» I >< ^ff t^, r» ft>?5t^, ^f?’l1, f% ’tU?tIt9t 

•tfwl >!ft« W»it« *ttftir5*t I f^fst »i»*i »i«i?tM^ 

^tf^fi *tTf?i:«5t I fe^iinst >itc«^?i'« f»f^, wwfla fjfl^ i 

l[l»ltf*t ^<t1 f«lf^t^ 0«tCf I ^rttai Jl^ ^lfv< ’tfw 

«T«twj '?f«riwi ffii I 

«r® tHvia ff3f I ««»’» ft’ti »irtiiffi»i*i I 'itm 

f*l«t? I f^f*J ’i'f? CW'S^l^t «lW»IC49 TlWSt I 

*tf^W »iw f^Nt« ^f?« I f%fsi «t«J« ^^15 C»lt» '9 ••iiV ^51 ffWSt I 

f%fH fwtti ^fasi I *(C9 ^fii^t®! ?lc9 *t*irt«l ^»artt<r ftji <«▼ 

f^finft ^wst <<« 'St9t5 ’iftw ^’l?) ’I59ts »nf>Hl *19 ftftwr 

wrw I f9f«t '9W9 'Bi?i rir^tsrfenst >t9»i 'Bttt 9^c«? »t»> «t«i ’ttfiJi •i^« 
'9t*l«lta ^f’J^I'J ’ljt>lt«(5t 9HStl ’i^CH C^I C99 *19 f»lf*t9, f^»l 9f?H1 fi(f5t9 I 9tlt9*I 
W«I u«I»r f^»l 9f95I! flf5tC» ClW -«9tC*H 9 ifnil I 9tl fsfH f»lC»U 9tfett9l 

«tnirart9?i 9w f*ir*i{« '*fr«9 i 4 ti9fC9 itii ^fasifw, >«>(«» f9 C9t’t 

•ffttB 9tW9 f^51 ’fftstt?! 99 *^f9att9? fW ««99tf*t 

9t^f ?5*n 9f9«tf9l99’ I f99 Cn 9<ll ^«(C9S| 9C9 I 9t^C9l99 C99<tt?9«I 999 9t«rt»lt9 
9rtJt«.9l 9t9I ^fnil 9^9 ffUTsv ! '599 9(?9 f9f9C« C9W n9Wt 9?9 9lfec99 9H[999 9fil9 I 
9t^C99 l9t?l 9^ f99t9i ffW^ I f9f9 ^99 9«*l 'iNir 9tfe9 fi|f9C99 I *lt^9*tt'?t 9t99lft9 
fifCH^tW ftl9 ^tt9t9l99 9f99 *9r999 9?»l I '9t«99 <9 9f99l C99 I 9tfec9 9t9C«9 

«RJ99«I 9tl9 99 9^91 f99tlf I 9999 99lMt99 9f99t«9- 

Michael Madhusiidan Datta was wayward as a son, wayward as a husband, wayward 
as a father, wayward as a student, but his waywardness in poetry alone paid. 

9r999 CWPar 9l’irit9t9Jt9 9ltl9l»I9 9119J9 ^5J9 *t9*tt«’( fwi99 1 f9r9t »|9^«>99 

9t^C9CT9 9tt9I9 >l9IC9|t591 9C9'9 I 9t|C9t»H 9191 *tff9tt '*t9t9 9f951 filRc® W 

'StftS 9r99t9»it 999 9l«rt^t9^ 9^1 9t9C99 r9r99 I 9r999tl 'Sf9t9 9a(9«tCa9 99^9 99tC*lt59) 
9M9 I f99 fi9999t9 9999fl9 f9t«t9 9t99 919 9tl I '*l9t9 ir999tf99Jf9 f9f9 9C9i 9r«9 
a91^9t«9 I ^t9t9l W'999tf99I1 *tf99n:99 9 ^f9l«tl99, '*f9t9l 99C»lt 9r99tC99 I f99 *tf^1 ^91 
99’SI f9l'19 fi!9t9tt*l9 1 

«99t^9 »f9 999t9 9{9lT9t9m '9 9t9t9t9 f9f99l r999«l 99ft 9^9tt99 I 'St9t9 

99t9t9I **lf99l" 9999tC9 9C9l 9t99 ’Ittittf I 

tftWS 99 ^nf9 9Jt99r9} 9f9 9ftar9t9 ^959 I 9r99t9f»I 9 %9t9ft9 9C9 9 9?9 

9119 C999 9991^ 99 999 999C9 fjt 9r99tH9 I f9f9 <99tC9 ^*1^ 91^ 9 fl9t9 
*nj9 «t9t9 99919 991 «Mtftr9»9i 9f99l ^^19199 9rr99 9r9l9 9tf99t9 91 1 

*199919 9(91 9f»K« f991 9f99 91^99C9i 9t9l f^S 9f99l9 fl9 9f99ir9 I '9ft9l«l9 9i'5 



^ 1 * 


^ f W ^ *J1 ^ftw f*l«f9 CTtCTS MW I 

If ^t«t« xif <s fftf I ®tfit i 3 P( <if«fi, ff ^«t* «mra 

f# « flt»R I ^tl ffCf f»lf^»I >Itf^rt f CT® ^ »t? 

ft® ffintff t*l® *tn fC®t ®1 ?tww C®«?H I f®f '*tft® 9tfftl<T 5^® 4jr®*lf®, 

*ltff®I ®® ®W I f% t<wi»tc® r® ^iWtfTC® f®f^ I ^ffftfn® f t®»l- 

cff fwj ftf f f® I f®r® fife?® ®<r®i 'fst® ®ft»i ^fc<rm f’ln^ 

®fini ft ltt®f I 

’»ft«tfl[, 'JUr® "iKt® 5 »tfe®«ft »KfC 5 ? ®«*l ftf*l® ®^®, ft® f ftf? «fJM^ 
I ®ni c>i®tc»i ft*ij :®5 cf ®i ftisfetfl ft®, c^«i® c®l f®ft® ® f ®fti® ®l®, 

®t®l f C®ti® f ti® ®1 1 V* C®®®1 •tf®®!? eft® H®tt ft® ®1 1 ^®ai< 

fttafeta® t«t®t asM ®t®, '®ft®a® l«t®t aati ®t®, ®fe®ft®^®Tft® ^wt*!t aaci i ®ft- 

cf®«lwt^ ®aii ®ti»® r®fte® fta® ffte®®, fttafetafei 131 lwt«?tafli®a ®^ai c®® 1 •f®® 

<• I «• ®«,®® ftwfeta ®'?t®tif a at'ftt®! 1 'St^tai ^latwa f®®a® f f?t®® 'itataft tafti® 
fftw®, f» cf® ®ft® ®i I I ®tt® cfatatat fttal»ta fta« aa 1 «t®a cfatata"^ 
ftca^a <af fac®ttfa at®U® a^atft®, ®ta®a aaii fttafeia ^a ale® ®)ft® 1 ®ttif c®a 
®a «at® ®i^-c®®f #t®af ftaj 1 ^f® ®t®tr®f awffa ®?aft ®t^® ftfti®® 1 ®t®if®f aitftca 
5 ft 5 Ji f ftata f®®! ttata fat® ft® 1 aft® cal a®taa ajtftial 'Stata ®tlf ®f® aril, ft® 
atft^a *itf %ai ftaft®! f tcatcaa ®f alai atftca 1 ftaa ^aa® at^a c®®i a®l aa® .«a? itata 
fta aflf^ai a®tt®a ®caF caatc® ca ft®, ftftca^f tftat caatlai ftc®® 1 fta 

c®tcf atr®ai f fta al® 1 "trata ®’l®a’fa, ®?t® ®aft^, ®t®ta®t, wtatlatft® , faca ®ta®i ic®l 
|®jtfta f fwaa f fft® aa c®tc®® ««l a®® ala ®ftai a^gl ftaf cata ®ta 1 -fai® l«t®t 
ftiftai ®f ®tlai, f®t® ®ttai ca a®® la® ®« 5 ^®r®®tca ft® at®® ®fa®, ®tatft®c® fa®!® afaata 
®® ataaf faa ca “aaata «a®ta^” ftfaatcf®, ®iai f c®"®! ^«.fi®a atfaiaa ®t&® ftft® at®t®ta 
®a ®tl » ®tatai ®®fa ®®ta Shakespeare quote ®fa®, Byorn quote ®ra®, C®a fac®t®ta® ftc® 
ftftc® itit ®faai ^?tlai ft® 5 ®Tata® ®®i ®f®® ®i, ®iaii®® ®Tf®® ® 1 1 fti ®tatwa ®faat® 
fft faa® al® 1 ataaf at? calSt aaata a{®ia%® ca® ®faai ^attlai ftati®® 1 ^®aa{a ®a 
®tl®®taftc®a ®ia) v ftfaiaar enta 'srat® 1 ftf® a® ®^a ®tcaa ®tI® ftftatca® 1 ftf® ®i®® 
at®t ®1 ®i®® ® fCT® lwt®t ®tl® fa®®c® a®a<®j® ®ii?® ftifaai ftat«®i «Tata f ftartwa 
®tlc®® all®® rafta 1 ®llc®i®a ®tlc® ®tlc® ®a®f® ftft®, lata ®taf® ftft® ® 1 , c®t® 
®tlc® cat®l 5 f ®a c®t®fec® at i®fii» ft®j 5 1 ®i?« ®tlj-®ta[®tcaai c® ®tfta® ®lai ®tl® ftfti® 
f®atia ftiaa ®faai ftati®®, c® ®tftaai® 'Itatai ®tl® r®faata ®®a ®tcaia ®aaa ale® >ac®atia 
I'tllal ftai ftatii®, ftft® c®l ®tfta® ®|atl fiwa, ^a®*, ®®at 6 rti ft f e®®®r® ®il® 
ftftai a®®®t®c® c®tft» ®faai ftatu® 1 ®if ® c®ai®ai ®fec® ftata ^^®r®®i aftai ®tc®® 1 
ii;v® ®tl® ®®iar ®®t®® |l «t®ta ale®® ftaia ®t®tf®f ®tl® ®®if c®f® ®®c®a ®tl 1 ca®ft 
f ft ®€li ®ti®a ®ft® ftft® I 



sttfe’p r«ir«tsi oitti h, >«« 

’ffilW •ttrwt’^, »i«<i<5: ’i»Tt'5^ I 

^jfvs S{II< ?1N91 »I5t9 sifH vHlI I ’»t<lM.f^C«af»It»l 5tCM 

5»t*j ^faw *tttc»i f^F v’ta a^'® • T^fi c»i ^t>ial af«i*« i f^r*? ’t® art? ^latfa’K^ 
ItMl ntati^H } '^tfwaFta a«t9 «*tr^9 a?9i cata fawa ai i aaatt*ta cafF 

atia« aifaaitao ^tatta* ^faca ai i f^fa's aiaas«fa ati>¥ fafasi aafatafaiaa ^a*? a^a ’Ffaai- 
facaa i 'sa^cat fsfa at^acaa asats caiaa atai ^fa^a faiaa afaca« as ai i f^fa 
affawT ca aiaa afai ^faatfaiaa, 'siai atatai atfarsi ^aa i 'Stata ■acaasfv^a^ ataaifafl 
caacat ai'stlaua i aw aiatata atfaaicaaTcaa afaaia ^ata 'aata ^?ia aw ^taai afawta 
'Bwta affaiwfa i 

ataaiaiai af«w aataa 'aaftna f«caa, arttaa ai.-^aa as aitfaita faiaa i ataa* faai 
wfat fa»Tca a? stwit wfitwa i fattaa at^wwfa 'sia a^taw facafeta w afwaca faiaa fawwi ai 
atwta awi alafia i aaia aaia <awcaca alai aia, aaia aaia aaa a*ai ata } af^iw af^iw 
ata aa -aaiai&i 4a fca ai faai, wa aca faca wta a^« i fafaa ari ata ai^ ^«cat facaJttaa 
cafat I fawt atcaa, facw^ facafeta atata, facat aii»Jt5t<fi, facal ai>, faca? "^aaa, fatal 
f[^aa I llftaa atiwwfatw « awa cata fait ail i lliai aias^taa c^ta'i^w atfwai caiaw- 
at'jfa afwfafa, acaa sta caa afaai lat^Fi afaai sfatcaa aiai ata aica ®ratl fat® faraaitia i 
®ta 4 W ffwa alattw ; aiatai aaai caa taitaa lia cal fatal ca^ i aaai caa ^at atwta’I, 
wtatai 6ta at® ^ta aia, i|®att fatraatww ®itaa atai at® w ata ^faw fat® aa i afa ftf^wataa 
awn c^twaiawa atai ^fa® atfw®, ?aitaa<lww ^taw ®ia alt® atfa® i 4®wa atlwwaw 
®itata wtta afaatfattaa, “«ttaai ata®^taa atfSai ailt®a *’,’1 w®w wifat® atfaaifa ; fww 
wtfatw aifaia fw aa, wtaai lat atwtata ww fafaa al ® aa i wswitwa aa aaai atl, aa ® 

wtatai 4faat9a ww aaai aa® wfat® atai aa i” 

wfawtwta ca asawa cata* atfa®T-caaia w®)« a'® alalfataa 'itatwa ata ^tua wfaaia i 
Itat at?l affawtwta ^ta ca ®w cat® 'wttaa, ®ta wta lawi waiataaii <•! wat aaaatai 
^taitaa a®taa aitattwa *tawa i 4af*t atcattstaa ^taw cwia wttw i wtaw aata atiaa ata 
ttiia wfaai cafa wtiaa ata ai wfata ®ta ai, wtata wttaa ata wfaai cafa ?wa ata ai wfata 
®taaii ata wta ?a» fwa«taa ata wfaata, ^aa wswfei 'sfti ala, fww a1| a1| at|w 
wtawwfa c^t?i wttia i Wtatai afaai Sfitaa “caa;a, catwll fw 4ai6ttai, ata wta ?ta»a 
ata wtii, wraaratcaa at| at| at|a ata wwaii af|at| atilfwwai” wi| wtfaaif®fwat 
Itatiaa aati cwta cata atl, cwta cata alata awtaai atl, cwaa 'itauaa ata wfaatl wtw 
alaia i 

wfawtwi 4 W®ta wtawarta afaat^ faa i atattaa aaa wfvsfaa ataattaaa atfaai 
^ata fiata atittaja ra®T<^ wtataa ataat^ wfawt«i altw feitlai fa^ alai faatila i 
latcw atftata aiatw itfa®, fwa attfa afa latcw aiatiaa atatala |ia wfaata fas atl, 



Uk f’llt*! I«t*»-»ltltt«»n ^fiF»t«Tfl ^ I 

Wfa ft«Ft»l «Ftr>Ht«IW?l Pekin I FUt^UFT^ 

^r*l»t«t?l f»| ?» *FT? I ?(t«F3fC«r’<fl "srst ^filFtl %fCf*F It is the premier city in India. 

C*!^ ^fi[«tC8 « nffC^ I fti ^tfi»I ’Itft'BJ « ftwtCT ^'If 

»»« '5t8l '8F5«-<t^<Wt^J f*»l ’ifitW? <1 SFf$ I «til«-’F^<WC^FI 

^^51 C’FW f<nl ’fRs *F1? I ^tsrtnrt f*F«l^ ^fim 

fet*F I »F»»I «t‘t1l‘t csll 

I^ISF 'FtC^ I 5^ ^1^1*11 -ill ^PF ^t?'« I ^t«ft»ttfl 

1|«1<? f«WSF *11 ! f«f*1 C»lVlfesit^ 1|^<5 ffl«t*l l '«<tiF ^CTtFF 

’8i«rt»it? I ^w’<« ^twt»ii »itftwn "Ssfe *118*1 ^fsw C8?tflai '9 8f»ni 

«11HTlir« firc^ 8W1t98 fft *11? I '«»t*i «1t« C*! ^iJt 8f»IC8 *11 I »tC*1«1 

^1*118 4H11 1 8i«rti?t8t« *111*1*1 ^*ttiin -af i «iiiRr >a^ *iw»i, *^81? •sF'I i 

'll? « ^t8tc?8 f*Ita8 8i*f1 8fil»It*1 I «1t*1tCW 8181 ^•I» 8fi|*II8 « 

C881?8»I18 I ^1881 88® 8t8t^t*f N*W8 8»f88tr8 I ^18181 ^lf»Hl ®^818 '« ^88 8f8W 
8188, >8? 09 811881 «18lf88C^ <818118 8>r88ir8 I '*t8l8l« 8131188 8r88 8ir881 8?1I1C88 I 

8(8811 ilf8l8U8 8 8 8188818 ^f8818 Csll *8f8C« 8?C8 I ^1818 f88l8 8l8l^ 8^ft ^I8lf81« 
•lf« I 888 8l8aiC8 ^8«t< 8?8lf?C88, '5«W C8l8 8*88 8U*t ^^0 8?8tr«88 I 

faf8 8818118 ^f881 ^C88? 8^81 8»r88l f8S1Cf8 ; f8f8 C8 ^8 8 <881 f«f8 i888'e 8C88 
81?, 8iU?18l8l8f ^88l8C88l8'e8l? 881 8t88'i ^8(8 *888 8188 8l? I 8l*rti?t'8 C818f8 I 
88 8888 >^18^ 8’888 81W8 8f88l f88tC5 8, 8181818 8r8 88 ^8^81, 8181818 8a 818 ^^88 88, 
8181818 85 8?8(5 88l 8tC8, €8^8118118 8181818 88 «tl8 8?ia 8l8 88 4118 8?J8 8« 8818 
81881 818, ?818 88C8 8® 8811^8 §«.8f» 88, ?8lC® 8® C81® ^1C8, ®18H1 8?88 

*ff88^ ® f8«l5l^t C8 C8l8 88 , 818181 ^f® 4l1l?l8®lC8 8aj®18 ^f® f88C8 

®U8t88 ®ni8ir88 I C8 C®8 88 fill 8181818 ®8l 81188118, 818181C® ®18 ®f«81 

^18818 C681 aftllCf, ®18U^? 8f8C® 8?C8 818181 8®15 *8f®ai6l8 8«Jt88 I 8181818 ?f®818 
888® ®® 8r8®18 88 81? C8, C«8 f8'®8 ®f881 8f8l® 8ll8 8l8l81 Egypt 8?C® 4tlfl8 ^181 
^«8t 818181 Nineveh ® Babylon 8?C®® *11^8 8881^8 I 818181 #18 8?t«« 4l1sl8 ^881 
^8 I f®l 8 ®81 r^S, 818181 ^8 C88 818 I 888 ^J88 881-81881 8?C® 88tt8 ®lf881 
^8^« 88, ®88® 818181 8®J r88 I ^rtl88 88r8 f8®l8 ®f88l 888 88181818 n?l« 

?8rf® 88, ®88 8181818 8«)®H ??18888 8?81 *18181 818 l 8 lc® 8^*181* 881 818118 88l 
8f88l 8<81 ®fill1 f88l«8 I 881®181® 8l8l8ll® 8C?t«.®Wfl ^811831 881 88 I 

1fC8C88 8 Wfl 8181^81 8C8 ® «8 8® <*I88 8?8lf88 C8, 8881C88 8®lf 8181101 
81® 8® 1818 •I?*! :C8>®lJ8lt8 881^18 888 ®fil8lf8t88 I #U18? 818 8?C® 881^188 818 
8?81« f8«8?l8 I 8181811 88tftC88 818 f8«8fl8 181818 81?,^ ?8l8 818 ^818 8®l 818 
^81 1881 !»C8 18188 818 8t?« llftc®) 1*1581 I '*lt#t8 alW C8t8C® 8t®8l 8f8 C8, 8f 8? 



’tfilTt ^t*l*»tl?? ^fiiwsi, f^^twn 

’if^® ftf*!® •* ^faif «a«H ^F<ws?' w<rM ?t*t? •• w, 

?t<f4*lf%w 'B'5 5? s?tl I Hits ^ ^ "I'Sl’ItW '9 «^t?| UStS 

’Tfwt»l1 C?t csil ^raffff»I, I ^r»iwfs»lt’» 

’iT«rt»itfl STW, ^nM«a wi ^rirfntj Hew, wtRcw;, 

I <i«rw ewtt’? cwtwtw ’ir^wtit aiHw wi, w*!*? c*»\wt?r wffin 

^iwr^ai ifs? 5t^»i Pjaps ^rscB t cw c*iWtTi !»tw fw*! ‘^t»it*t c«iHr I cn 

C5fl*T5 5tS»l «»tH ^WW 5t®»I wlltw ; CWt** «I^ta WWt «TfCW fw s»1 

WtH Sfl, Hw ’«T?1 S3JWW 5IC5 I ^Hftwt? iJKttW ^*^4 I >1WS JIWW fw XWJ WW 

'BW’s.w wtwfwia sj’irj fww I wtc« wt?tw !»t<iTwe*r i vtffst*! 

fWJtfSWW, >«®<tl •UWW I ^llflsi Slw« Wt*t *lt«l1 I »«T5 

*I1W ®mr»lf« 1 ®lir»lf« "IWS «f< H, >iew ? wll® ®f?l W1 l ne’IC® «tlfi!f%4 WtW 'BtWfH 
cwii I Hw Hwfe c®w« ®twt4 wH mil ®>i^® flc«t c^i ®tm 5«t4t wt® ®W9 

c®Tsi mw >tni m i 4w >nwc« mw 'Sm wiwwwiHa <4®8i 

4t«(twsiW4i mwtwtJ cw mww m ®t»i*i ®tf«4 «Ttt* fw®, ^It® ®twtl ®®® 

m®l 4 Wsi®t® anthropclogistswi H? ®H«Te«[5| CW, WtftWt WWW® :ft% ^tf®® fwWCT ^'*,’1® 

®l®Ttf I >«mcai «rf® «nr ftwl «i wwt® «(cwc®l -w®!! fw?v wieww, new® wtI i 

Wt?*! Wtwt*?!®! ®C®® W® wfil®! CW»*f Wtlltc®, «tftt® «Tt*fWtffWC® «(t<J*Tf«fl ®<W 
wHsi cw'lww ®M 44< wf^ftwew? :w'i®c® 'wfwwtfwwt® cwtawtH® wtw ®c® i cwfir® wit® ewHt® 
cwtw ® cwwi wt® c®, ^t®t^ ®itu >ncw® ®*i^n wliw ®tf»ni 

wIsiHtww I cwww PiwlsPiw'WV'®^® *1*1® 'fl® c^tw w®i5 fpw c^fws) Htw stftffc® ®t®4> 
wit® Wtt® ; «WW ®t®'g W® feg W®, *lt®®fe ®t®1 ^g, ®t®T5 *tl®®jp ® 1 W 1 WtWWl 4*|g j 

®T® c®TM ^iH® wl®i® ww® c® ®t®^ wf® wwi cwwi ®f® I cwlww ’wrtf-®r®'6 wwtsr® w 
wwwrt ®f® ®wl >si«t® f®®t® ®f9®tfw»i wfw®! c®t«f w® 1 4WW r® ®tw® ®t^aitw cwwi wi® t®, 
wtwfwi twin ^trwiw «tt®H® ®f9i'® w® 1 cnwtiw awiwi ®f®c® ®f®c® ®®ltcn®i cww* 

awwt® wTai® nmtit® wl® -, ^<t«, r«rw cww sitwiwtft® f»i'?w®wi‘t® wtw awn ®r®®tifw >«®t 
H^n^iwnnt® cw WWW wtwjawitH cw«®i ®fli®cf, f®fw ®twi®flc®csw 1 anw® wiww twin wH® 
atiwn fw®rt at® wi® i wt®c®® t’^^wcw wtlJ w^w® atwti® ®f«i® w® i ant-*. 4w cwtwi fW 
wl®i ®twtt® wtvw® atwr® wfiiwi ^tfne® w® i ^twtcwl afwi ®fwsi warn wftwi wit® w« w®t H'?- 
IJKW® ^iww aw® WWW fwfw® 'Stwttw «wh wf®t® w® i ®wi ®twwj ®i»twtiwiw ®wwtw ’jwl wit®! 
w<#w® atwii ati wfti® wlwtfww i «Jtw« atwci at®; wfai® wliw awtwt«® atwii wwlfcwwi aww i 
wtwTwi twin® atwii aiwwtm an* wcw i Iwt® wt®n wwwtiw wfwcw cwwi wt® c®, will r®® w« cwtw 
wtf® wwtwin a®w fww i wnttw cw www atwii ®tw wf®® ®twt®i atwen® wwil nni wl® wi i cwtw 
cwm attf , wfw cwtw atwii www cwtw wtw wt®w ®twi wliw f®fw atwiw wwttw fwfi wljii wtw i 
wtwtwi w wtiw v®i anttw wtw wfiiw fwfw cw wtt®« fwwi witww, cw fwwc® wtww wtl i 



Iti Jt«i, 59t»iri 'tf^tJ fltwvff, c*l^ ’Wf 

WTPtfl c^tJi ^twi 99 «t<t« at’si «tfiw i cn? w *TtW5f af’ii ^tft»n 

orw 5tt«l ^w*iti»frt at^‘t^«’^^ Ttf^w wi *5fc=«t'8 

4CTrt aw ^tf»ntftt»i*i af»i9i tifsiw •tt'9111 f%a tfs[tCT? atai at««iiirt?i 
^<11 •iwi art ai I *i«|ia[taiMa aat^aafea*! -<nn*t ««tv 4>aa a? «aafei ««Ta faata 
^faw atcaa *rtt i 'ttatiaa ^tfaata *fwl attrtiiiart 4ta»i ca’ia at«faw ^tfa^ aa i 'Statai 

ataiafaiaa ftwi, '« alai 'Statfwcaa aw ataifaa ataaiafa wta fawa i 'sarfa 

caHaal ««caca ■sJaa fan i ijnstca cafaca ataai ata, ca^afacaa afaa gtaiafaaca «taaa afaai 
faata afaca ata i aiaaaiwa) caWia'ata aati afaai caPaita aa 4cac1 aa*aw-aaRfacaa 
4raia faaia aa >aa< atf^aataj « at*5tai caia^^a a^ta acaa ataia ^tPaai 'Statfaaia atataf 
ajaa i 

a[iatt aftaiff atatata ca'laa Ptta aifat»i afaatrti 's ^afaiata i faa ata aaw ca aaftca'ai 
4»1^a ataai faatia atatw caai art ca a: ‘^s si aai^ia aiatatiail atai 4ata caicaa at*f^ 
«iaa a^a i 'tcaital caaa atatat^ ataai aita i afaa faa aca >«a< ca^iart 

taaaca 5?.f l cafa afat a?5 i araaac< 99 caila caaa f«rtr faa, faa atai aa ata 

aca I <S ajcal ^taa cafaca ataai art ca ^art afa?a atatart «g9 artatia Saas a^a Jia< afa 
i fa a I 

aaaatatcaj atar 4 t<(ia aaa faa 1 Jiafe aaaa^a an^tfa a ata aa <5 8 aa[a 1 aaaa^ 
aica ata«iatafl art a?ai catca atflay afaca afia 1 aa< aaa^a a^ca >^ 9 ^ ^a 9 arta- 
ataata ^atca aita I aipcaia afaa atarcaa a? a"a# fai awai aica aaawa cata 
ataua aajr art atsi atai caca af?a, atart acaa iiata ataaiarti c^Was aa ^fatii ataa 
alia caai ^iw, “cayaai ^aitcaa ata atcaa, at aa, ^aaa aa, fat fa|faa aca cafaia 
a aaia faf ^aafa aliait sii 1 aaa alia caa afiaa aica ajaai afaia aita, ca catti 

at'^ tfe catait^ faai atatfaa aiai a^ai atlia atfaa •, fat atifaftia ^afaa a^ai cafaa a aaca 
cata ata^ atia ai 1 aait atlca ai, cattta at^ia ai, at^a ailia ai 1 aaa ^a atata 
ata ataiaa artata a^ca 1* cataia fajj^a taiaa atai cafaa ^agatfaa atai fail alcact at 1 
aaa atiaa artaaa 1 at caai art ca, a^atan caatia faa 1 i: ata aaHfca ttfaata 
aatft atatca ttiatal afaai tiaaatai afaatfacaa 1 

aifataafata caai atca, aa^a atia atatnj-faai fafa ataaiaa ^fia %afaa aa <«ai aata 
anaa^ataa >aa aataa a^aa a;i aa 1 tafacaa artrt aaara atl } a^aaata tfaatcaa aw 
atiaa aatyaa acaawa ca'tt fa^ ctatca faai ca'liacta aiata afaitracaa 1 tai *tta*f *tat^a 
ctaatia ataaar afaata'Jf fawia faai aatata ca^ atia aaaa^^ alatfacaa 1 

catti aaiarta aajatca faaai^ata fafaiaiiaca, ttaaaataa faiaa fliaaa afaia cak 
faiai.aacaiaaa. atpf aaitt^rtt ttatai^atftatataffai tppa acat atart taatfaa 
caai caa at \ aaa ftfa ata atai atfaacai afaiaa, ttata aafata ata. tata faj ^ata ta 1 



c«c»ia ftni ifiui f^»| I j,^ I 

CT^j CM»I SfWfl «a»<ltfH« sirt I 

■anri*«»tc»i ?r«r f f'ew? ?»<ti »iwl «irwH i c»i »«n ’»r«i 

«*tCTf«»i s«rt I c?t ^r«i> « I ^feni iKtiil n I 

^t«ft»iTfl st’illj'5 ?f ’rear ’la^fat’f cifPrei f^rett^sr i f«f*« rtf ^f*rei 

^in Mfi ft’i's f«*i I ^I’ft’T wt« •» ^«riir«t 

istrei I 6t>i r«n c?"i^ ’ll I 'S't's’B Bfr •ifii’ric*! ^ii <fn'Vi*i ^twtitiw^ 4 if»f 

«rir« •Its mfri® *I1 1 nsi, »tife, ««!• wmre >s’rcB(5in, f55rir*i? ff»i I 

r’lww fi*ttsiB ^«fi ^»ii ?i5i« I ^rei, ^ir»i, ^i»n C*iirt5r «hff« ifti*f 

« ®*if’ii»i"t «rei.c»i'« s^c® firei •iwi ^re *11 1 ’jjd S*i- 

f®sife 4t«(ts» f*»i, ®ts[9i ^f»nr5|in <9 1’r^’T -, «tf’n 1 

sit® srTsrifsi® *rtst«r Tflsts 1 ^tsit® sis st?s ssisstisi sss ><®l 

®ss stststfll f® sfirei ^nfsisn ?tss ^Ris 1 fsi stvfss siflsrai fsisn sw 1 sw’^aisre sft 
csWss sfirei fintws cs ^t^its^sffts sisr sf^BStarncsts csts sti I sfir csts tsts sti®, cn 
stPrItt®; I ^®nu ^lits<tst>rfai '*ttfts®tis ^stts ssaretrei sffl® >sst fswis fssi cststs sfii® 
<ssr ®sre>ts sfs® 1 «re«is« ^stcs •ifsi« stm st« cs, ssiiss sli« atsiisH ®fwtf«ii ^rfsts 

4i'5f® s«i»w ^is®<t5 ^'ifsisi ^•ss r® ’Ttgtsj® |tfs« slutis 1 ®5ts^f«nss sifsf s ®tistf®«l 
fl sristis cs sss sitfls fistfsfs »ir«si fiRiiis ®tsic« .S’ti sre cs, »< »s s®ist(®« cnsiis 

arfilficss Sts® ffs 'SSI tss SI*!* 'SfBta fits I S» S<,S9 aststsa is Arclmological Report 

stfsa slatis, ®t?ti« cssfis ^ssiis fsifsisa am fss, ®reta Hstss <*tsti mat sta 1 Ur. 

Annanbaie aiss IS aisi'tai >*®ssta stsastw IS ^i^ta fssta sfaatfas 1 ^lc*i amfwsc® 

‘4ti’ sfii® I '*ttiaai ^tsifsisa 4f«tcaa acsi fss^r atfsai fsattis 1 al sss fenfsias cstsi 
sit® fsatfis, afst® »ttai afa si 1 s’ris ais ssa alwl ftatfis 1 ssastafsi sa^a fsT® 
fis, atmsi sataa siu fss 1 s^atafa amtsti s«%frpi 1 a(®att *\ ass «arscarta afastast 
ca aift^a atatl ^tfs® alatffs, Isi ®slatial fa^ta ®ai aia 1 

aisataafsaTfe, aiftaT®f®rai«sTf® I -atftsstia awara la «s® «®ta, a® ®t®ta>aa 
fia, atftala’ ^as ca ®ai fraai faatcs 1 >sas afsta^ a^is at?is sta si, Safsiat atas ® ^«a 
®ai I H®aifii»j® aisi^ta acal ®asf® alatii 1 ®1is c®aa Bia, ®tat® »ia ®®ata aife 9 
aitsa ana afas® •lt®ii 1 aifa®7e<6Ta afa ®tata faaratfat*ja ^af® aa, atfa®jiaraai afa ®tata 
atatsftfaaia fa^ ® afa® afaai ^fai® anas, atrai®ia« ^f® alia, fawnsa® ^f® alia, fai- 
atfaiaia® feaf® alia 1 afa atfa®jajaatatraaca aiTsajaat’fffaiaa sna f®®tat^ ati® aa >sai 
ca f®®t« SI faia, ®tai alia ^taai caas aifa c®asl «ta, atfa®iB^ta ®ta art 1 •alata atatata 
■ftttffa atat^ affa®i5«^a ®ai f®f®a afaa 1 

retari ®tart retliai ®ataa atanas, 4®ai aai atatii 1 a® reaiaa a^atia, ®®t 
®ia*hifaiaa satBtaaja^a, aata^f®, ata^, atfa®ilaaita ftanaa aatia faPiii faitw 1 iCTca 



CT c»rPrc« nw aNci «w cn c?rifcv 

•it^^i CTf^tw *tte»i CT f%|9 c^ r>if*nttf I CTtfei ’Ml c?l5 } ’Hcitor 
« 1 {W ^«n ^tai ^ti^, f%i aiwfww -ijiwsi "iw ^tt\ ir’t?tliitcf i i««ra 

afii cil ^ftTtn mwpB f*« fsiwtici ait«si «iifir ftsrif h i 

w f^t*i ^?'»t»i.<fft»i «Kinr « awi n»i*!5 ^ ^w, c^it c?f<rc'B ci 

*1^*1 ^*1 fl fw «rts»*f ’ffintCf «t»Ct HWW? •tfil'HH I 

' 6 t^ni ’f' 8^1 ^tPutw, ^'sfei ^1 *tfS 6 ^ f»i^ OcB ^fnjtn I cnJ 

^r*?i ^r»ifi firt« c^, <ii«'«fii r<*n»^ Ow »!titfiCT«t '9 <11® 

'«fi! '*trrwa fi[n i <<?«*t fw ^r«® i 3 rrti*t«f*t ®« ▼fiffi ^ r*iri 
'« ^ va f® I cn cn^ ncni c®m 

tifij aitnuns nfiettn, c®l^i 'ofn <iiwntn i <fl^ fnfn’wfti cntni f?w 'ntfnn ? cnni nts 
cn ’ncnvmfn^ ®fn®ncffl 4 T^n n"nf®, ^rtlr^ncnn ^ni nn i «(lnt^ T[r^c® nftt® cnni 
nTf cn, wrtif^nn fenn cnnn ffent^nn, c®nfn ^tntn tntina Sn? ^n <iinf 5 n< ^ntf^ 
®tnlcnn ntn wnim i ^fnntin n® nn fw ipn «if%«iTin '8 ffenti® i cn nnn 

■fw c®ni n^i« ^tfnn r cn nnn 9 ti®nrtn iitftn n*tf®, ^f«nttn «rtnn*ii® ®RintCf i «n^®n 
«it 5 tn nn, ninntin nn, ^ntnnfn nn, n^ nn, nr# nn, ^iniif nn, ^ntcn nn, ^cn® ^«n 
fnfnn wtfnni <«t fnw nntcw <stcn«f ®r«tw i <fl^ nnn 'ntnr# ^fniw nnn ntntntn ^t'nm 
nlin, ®nn cnm nt^cn ^c<in ®til ni?^ nin, cn'?tn ntaii ^nn cn*» i 
<nnn ttntni fnwin ^tn ’ncn®, -a^nttn -ttn!!! nt«rt’?t f^tnn i ^jnn »tinc# wfnc# ntntntn 
^ffnm ^nfn® nn • 'ntnnn ^39 ncn » »tf« ntnwn ^tfnntin 1 ntnrtntn ^tni incn® nfii^^u 
n^ntin 1 ^wtnn ®ini n'? unfei nfn^fl® nn ft?, •nnt fnw^ wtni aW ^in • < 4 ? 

«ini nninniin fitcntsni ^fnw ntntntn -sn^n ^stm cnnn fnn, ncnn&i cnfnc® ntwl ntn 1 
«nnrt#i <nnn '9 inin®n cn^n vcnn nt? 1 nrfn®j nfttnn n?c® s? «intn ^nntn nntcntnni ® 3 i 
fttn*® I ftntni -nn^ f«tn| cnfnntcnn, #tntni ncnn «St ®tni n<f®^nn 1 fni itntcnn .nntn. ^nn 
ftfnm fn-ntn ®fnc« *ltfn ni 1 ®tn ®rnnl <« fnncnn -ntcntnm 'ntnnt® 1 

nwj Piwin ntfn ®intn nnn nntn nini fnittn 1 ntfnwtm nt?® \n® 1 Pi«in ntrn^tm 
«Wfn® n^ntn *tint cn nnn «n fnn 's fn<ntn cn ntitn ncntnnnn ®fa®, <*^ t{^ ntntn nntwinni 
nttnsn I ntfnfnrat® fn?n^ ®tnfn cntn nn* n^in ni t ntwtniwrt nrtnni ^n <nn »infn nntn 
nrtntff, ®ntcw cn^nctn nrf« ni <*Jt?® "Wnifn ntn, nttn fnf cntnri nfn ni 1 faFnttnnfn 
<n® mf® nninn 1 vnn< ?ntn fninm nn®^® n® nif ® nnwn 1 <n ®tntn« fnrtnan ^tcntsm 
n®i1 ntin»n I ®f® -nt^tn ntntni ®tntn n®n«fii ntn nrtntfn ®n< ni®®®fn n?i nitnifn : ®tntn 
®cn® idioms ntumtc®# ®tw, 'n® cntn ntt 1 <«? ®fnn ®fn®t<n? cn ntwtntn cnnt, cn fnntn 
nt«nnnrti #tntni ntn fnfnntfiinn «tntfnnif ftniW#! ntn 1 fnnitt1#it?n nimf^ ®tfn cn? 
n[|tfn®mt#jn® ntn ntlnifn 1 f«nt#ttnni f*wm#ifninn n®n am? ■ntnntf«nn ®tnti ®#ifni nfitm 
n?nttn <nnt 'ntntni fnntnrtifnncn nt%3 *(ni®fnni ntt® : fnntntt^m cn n# aintn ®tnn nintc® 



cVlf I f», 'Bt«?t ftsti 4CIT«»«» «tfl I ^nil 

CT *w#t5l <rf ®';*ia as I f*« c^a »w«kn cacss 

•at* ^ as a« s«.as *( 0 ^^ -sistrsa a^stff a i ^tsi fwsri^js ^ ijta ^is^t<f stsi ^faca 
feats Slats ^s»a as «as^ ataas Iwta >••• a* aias atstatfa aais feats at?« ISai faiaa i 
iflaas ^aita statai alia ffeatia fast asts cs^astf aif ts acsa i ^»sti fafa aaaa tis a? cata 
fliaa I f«fa saa ajl>as taias Slat afsstcia aaa ^fai's alia fafa -aaaa ^ataa « 
avata afasi aia afsiaa i atafafsa sjliss ata 'sastis cata as atl i ai;s»w >asi 
af^astlF 4aa« fetats feataai alsi area i atfsa «tlas faias csai i atrsiasa ata at«si 
fastia aai ^ts« aiaaafa •at^a aa«?tsi afas ata ai'osi fastca i aa»istlj •at acas >aaaa 
a'fcaaai fafa ai?c® '9 aratats a| acas acaa ais fafasi fastiaa i aiatats fetatia ata 
an I «rafs ataafa afa asa a fai i atatcas can <iiali aai sfaa area “ats at?i fea atl i" 
atasi aia afs * arjf aratias fa» atari i cats'? Jiaa ata fafata cacal saisia faatatl 
fafaia ss i faa fiats 4 i*rT?#ta ^saias as •, a <*tata ataj® fas aa ^«a afasi cats ss ai i 
cal a* atfa faissai afs 4 aff cal «tfa« afa aatstai a' at?^i aiatfsats at ass as#tsi 
aiafa ^s aaaa afa i fetsts acaaafa cs'tsta ailstfs i fafa giaa afiaa ai i atfacas atiaa 
ai I feas atcaa ai i aaaa a*! atcaa ai i ca'laa aa atiaa ai i fafa ataa laisa assist 
aa «tsts afiisi fastesa a as»>ai aa aa a ja ^ atai ats ai i 'ttsts ata atfias aa ascal 
I lap a fssi atsttf a« ai afsia ca atsiia aa afsc® ates ? ^ssaj fersts cststtattas 
Slat afsstua i aastas asr aassi^s m sIca acas fta feits afsstisa i asstasalt 
stai staatc*.s stacss s* a«.ais aa atfa' ais fafasi fasttsa i staatias stas ss aaas i 
>.fc* slia «iaii atsts ^ sirs atsa ss i aasa^ *tsta *?cs^ i aistsis fetstsa ^tsl i 
'fasts atstats fjiaata afsats faats slats faastfsia a's.as ca ata a cs’tsi 
sfsa slstfsa, ca faacs acas atat atl i 4l aais atsa acaa atatai fes a cam ss i 
mtal area steal afaca ail ‘sta at^^la a^atcas a’ta’ i fasti aCtatias ifta aftsi 
•4fli fafaa caaica fsa i atasua fl»a a^ara fsiaa i atsts acsr fsfa as^tiaal 

mfai, atsates fetsts faatfafa atasi fastes (>•<*)! a^taitas ta atiaa atasi sts atl i 
stfaasar a cstfaHrstars fea atasi fastes i tstsi fl*ial st»i fstaa i ft oiatsa aat«fts 
ats tmfsatas tilp »(taj ats ai i asi fan fiai alsi ailia atsi sts i faa ftias 4| 
ca tsttss ^aafa caaa® cast slstfsa caaa© atl ai i atsa caattas cam aCf^ ••t«m ats 
atl I ss atstsi sts atsttas as sits fafasi alta sistts, maai 4f teas tfs atasi flstti i 
festia ataa ^aa aa attaa afsstts •, 4aa fa ^iaa ataa sttaa afsstts 4ai 'ataa taaff^v 
■la mwa sisi flstti i 

c»ftstsi#ta atfa ca asatsi fea sta ffi a citsts am fewa afsstfa caafa asa ss 
sti I ca aCfsafa atlstff caafa ajiaata mraattssa ’^tals cam i <fsaft atatiat ataatats 
cam j ca ataatat mts atltas aa i mfs 'aas cal caattas atatai i rCflaftia atfss atl i 



f*i « W t*f<l >ir^« CT«f fw I ^TW *tt'8il 

fiHiH 'BWfl wWjt I 'sti 5»w Vi ^fif aR »i^ c^tfl ’its, ’»T«'8 

^tfWi ’ftCT? «#>ii *it««i ^tlc^ I «(> « >«t ^i«rt»ii ’tn*« 'JLf'f« ^tcf I 

»Itr«{'»J-»lfir»IWir <«?t« ’lfctl'8 «»W 1 55 '515t5 f55C5 »4l SMI I 

•ftn 5«15 5T*5VU*I %t tr** 5lc« >5»« 51«rt»?t51 C5 Cf5»l « 5J5»llM5 

«lf ^T*«1WW '8151 «»W, 5'<fit6tC55 «l»'8 s?t*irWC"f 5ll« I f«8lC« C8^5 *ltl5 5*^ volume 

5l 8|tH I l51 f855«t «15tl ^*^51 I t5tt« «lt5 «••• 

^Cf I aH8lC55 Slt5, a«8t5 €81*1^ (?l«t5 'BWfl *<1*1, *1W «t5l 

C*I51 I • '*lt5l I '81585^5 «. *115 ai8»*l I 

8t585^5nri*lfl *lt5I *ir58 I ><1 8#51 »1«5 1®t^C8 «115« 55 8 aiC515*l C15 

55 I C8HC55 >5558 <551 catalogue 55 51^ I 8tfa5,«55^l55 catalogue 55515 I 

*51 eatalo;;ue 5C51^ *»I551 «*lt5 «• 15 5W5t5 115 I «• 1155 5151 f51t51 felCll 

I’JniHS 5551^5 I 8151 5^C»lt C55 }f8lf| t* ''•• 5lC5 5'^5l5 ftl I 'fl*lC5 ^r*l8 ^fll8 
*51551 1C55 1155 C8<^ 8 5l5lf5l55 515 51^5lfc I ^5l51 58t5t C5lf fltl5, 5r«8 ffW5 >55t 5’< 
5511 f8518l5r5l55 85 f«55 I 58?U C551 5^1811 C5, <58155 51 55 581’?ll8 fllll 8 fl55l5j 
5^51 5f?Cl« ^15151 551 f81« C55 ^85 C5'lf5l5f #iri8 8C55 I 

C551C*ni 5C5 5151515 5"5’^ ifl ifl* I 5R58 555 515 55 C55t5 IIW C*l5 55 5l51^5l 
«5f5l55 fl5 I ^f85t5 51851 515 51, fll 1151 t5l5 55l llll <*8^1 851 C5 5151515 
■Ittlt.® *'tt5 18 555 fil I 8l5t5 f85 f5C8 51 til, ><l8f5C8 513 5lH fll I C55U5 1158155 
5115 <58 51*1 fiC55 I f8^.51f J 8Jl5 8f55l f55l8l5j 55 I ftllPl^I 5?C5 '*1515 515 55 5lf«85 I 
,f8f5 (551W r551 5V^Cia 11815 8C55 I 355 5l<f C13 C55l5t, f«8l€t 8 51515^5 C5’tir5C55 
<1515 ^15515 I 5ir5l5 8fit8l85l51 515 51851 ftsitl I C5 5lfl8 f^llSlfj fe55 I 

lTr5 5tl^l5lfi38 5lC5 r8 511 51^5 515 8i5C8 8l5t5 38^ '£5^31 5115 1 ^5l5 

f3nnf58fV5 5158 58 51155 f»5lf58fw f5C5 51 I 

5'8^5 581*^15 C5581C5 C55115 555 5l8r555 5Cfe, 855 055115 5158518 5'S85l 5115 ^^85 
5f88 riC55 1 15151 511151 88C5 <^5 f5f5C85 I 5(85U C515 55 t5l5l 51115^* f5l55 I 

155511551 555 511151 C5^55i8f5l8 *Rt5 8f5C8 ^|58 8r55, C5l 555 ^58 5tll'?l C55H5 

fi51 5135 351 8C55 3« 5C1 8f55l 5C58 'j;*(5 5^*1 5l5 I 3r#l5 5lll5l4 tr«5l5 51551 ' 8f5t8 
C5C5 3lE 585 ^ I'li 5151C15 <3515 *115*?^ 8f5C8 5^C5 1 C551C55 51 f8 55 51851 815, 
81^ C5 585 <f5 3558 5l 5l51 515 5lt, 3558 ^ r5C5 5158 851 51851 51|C5 I 

51515 5^81 58t8 IpM 5l51 ^^5 I 5lf5 C31551M5 £5<Jglf85 51581 8f5C8rf I 
C55 8f551 C8f55 1 3| 5515815 ^t5l5l 58J<51 8filC«C55, '*15151 C8 8 *15151 58J158 5*51 

'5lf55l»5 tl515rt 51 C8, 81515 5f555 C5851 C55 I 5l5l5 5R 51551 llltl’l, 51lf5T5 'if® \t 
5t5tW5 *5(3-011155 51551 3l85tC5 ffi|51 ftltfl I 388115 51551 ftwt, 5ir5C5I ff58H*J 8 
^5f5C?i*t*ll5 ifiM 3f55t5 5151 3515 5lf8 fl5t5 I 53351058 5Tll^l5l 5f 85 fl5 5l I C5fif5« 



’tfita, ^tnWi ^5«9 «irt iftft'B BftsTCf 

'0t9'8^rt« »l^ai »ft*5t®I fw r^Bt3 Bf551 '9 ?»tB5tCB4 

BfiutIB I BtBTCIf? ^<(J4»ltM 9 %«W 4tBt»I1 Btr^I, BtfeBJ JlC^tnfij |tB 

^r«|BT5 BfimtlB >44? »I4taj >*lt« ??4TCI I WIB C»lt BtriBICB 

BW't 5tfilB Bfifl 4tTf»lt4 ^f?T(« trlBftfl Bfflt® ♦tTCS*!, Bt^fS CStl B?*! I 

'8*tt4 ?fB5t»l I 4tft»lT? tfB?f»l BfB I 'flt ffB^tlBS ^*IBB BB Bf 

BW 4fnn «t%9| S)1 I fsiB& BBB Wit ^t5tB I Burma, Cambodia, Anam, 

BfIS ’Sf’f CWn, ’4t41 it*f, fBBIB, >lWI>ltSI fB etRllfl B4f«l ^t?C8 ![?C4,«i|^? ^B^ BCT^I 

BIW BBt ’ltBI*?l4 ^®5i !iB5| B«11 ftlW, BBtW4 Bill, ?fB£B 

£»l, Bt^lW? r^BtB '^B '<’1? B»l»l f^W*! I CHCH iJltJ BB BtB *lf541 BtCTE I 

r 4 «f 5 fi<c« r»iB] cBt<iifs am Brat®!? BauBWa <lt?t 4 rt»i,t^ta BRai TbiI 

BtfB I BcitcBjB *j[caf c*i\o BfatBa .ab® 'SiaTH *iB 3 f( 6 *i i Tbb bt?; awa CBt^i 
Baft!B Btata Tb^^ BtN =11 1 !ju«iai Btfaf^B ??ai *» 5 itr«B iiaat 'Hm Bfiiatr«»i, 
BWiw Biaj BaBsi at«rt*fl fB 4«»tta aHfajsta Braatftm, cBWal ai Bfnatf^m, Btata fBf^ 
Btfjj * 1 } I atsTf^"^ f>iBiBfrf)ai Ji« BtB Bfaai fwi?*?, ^iafc?a« cbib Bill Bffsf bi i <jit « 
BtaBaif, facia atwWa ca'tia’Sf afiar^ Bfiai BTrncBfg»ita, Bfan cBtita fiatcf r cbii Bfaai 
fiatcf t Btait t^'fiCB 1 ciM BBtaici^ IB1 cii attinia caHa'# cBti aa irt 1 
BcaBBi BBiBtiBtala calta 41*) Biiai BtfiiB ittaaift ca awiia 'Bbbi caHa'< bub etfafaB 
Dtfiai Btcf I Biatwa art, Bt? Biai ciRcb itlcBfi 11 1 tfBarwa bcib bb atfea ^ifa* 
Btci if^ai Bfc« I BBiaicnii ^r«ai »i?cb irai ata 1 Tbi t^’f^ata cifB b^ r BcacBa Btaia 
^CB ifB* lit BWBa ifv Btc^ Btata -, bc^icb aca afiai bib Bcai, atfaca ^facB Bicaaii j 
BfMiB atfaca tfai'® ’•tcaa Tbi lliatcaa CBta ifa’B^fe aa ill t Biata bbib bubi, ttatai bib 
bbb al 11 BB1 facBa BaaafB hcb Bfaai c*itcBa bii bibi Bfaai caa -, faBi atf b ai art atf b, 
fa»ta taBtaBfia facB c»it?i caca ^iib Bcaa 1 4 Bft BrBfj ajjita call tf«ata t’f^ata 
BB BtaBart aaiart laiBi Biaai ibb di^i iIcbcb i TLifTta» «'b^*ii. «fta^, aiaaia, ififai, 
ilfefBljJi ■si'ffB Bid bb ^®b aifaa a^cBci ; (bb atatita 41B's 4b cBtati biISb aa 
BtJ I aaiaita bb^ ^r?i»i bcbb aaa itBai at?ca 1 s^a^cna fiB^a^ ta<, faata, aiitBf^ri 
BWB Bii BBrtai atfaaicB 1 afica * ibb bh BBfawa ; Tbb atB n ci^atca, aiB bi c^Ac?, 
aiB Bl B<a(ac< 1 4 ibb Btaai b BturtB aw, 4 ibb ^f^ca bcib t.ati bb aiBal artca 1 fBi 
ca faaca ^ Bt, Baiaata b^ ? 4 laii afam alc®t Btaia aiaii wal tfe® 1 

Brt afa, aaa Btiaiai aiftata aaB nfsBaBi^ bb® ataicBi, bii arttCB a#la atfaiBia, 
a«fla ^fBatiaa, a«?la «?tawa afB fBca, arttcB aiari^ «afBa aw JFBifB atfaB aa, ca faaca 
«itiw call bbb I 






S^«f »IW1 1 


5W, ^<3, S'i^o Jitsf 


'9 Gift's f»ftt9 3f^*It««f C3 *t^'®- 

«rt»ii 55 , ^ 5 t 5 'a’fsi’i 5 ?i^T 5 »w 

C!»trt 5 '15 CaFtI— C 5 tWW 5 »I 5 CIlW*?, 

»ia»i ^fafsw 5^5tc? I at’ta'^n 
f#»tT'5 ainn*! C5»'l *t1»i»c»ia atN 

^Ta fifjl s(«5<c^t5a aa 5»1, ■Sf 
’»t5ti?a a<iaai^9 twRin ^lisi fft *Ffat»i'«, 
aaija aw, «aaai*l awataa aw^ *H 3 ia 
«aa-aiw a<-'Ba5r aj€\« ^ta faj^ »if^« aa 
ai t a(ifW fafnJ «ita?[a a<l >« 

ana art® i ^atatn art's atraai acat at, 
faan**tar aw-a«'«ra >«▼ «na 

a^iia aitfaai «^a« aa, cafac« a'st nara i <a 
aaaa atalcf a aa't •av'atw aim 
^rf^a, aa!tf« ’W afaatw i faaa-ara <aa 


-aajP awaw "atwa »ta ^ia<f^ fafai aa'aa jaa 
a^a a(faai afaan?, ywa fantia t5t« «Jai atfe i 
Jit ^laa r««ta atfacaiaa arta aa aica, 
atfaiawa »ta a* la «a i 

aw 'iHa a?wl afaat ara i «ta sfiia 
a'!,aa ala, afa >«aata atati'sa ^a1%a 'lPa« 
atatfaa, «aa< aia atai? aw-aa i* atai af?ai- 
f«a i ca ata a» f faaifaa aiai «ar?5 
a^aifaa •, ca aaa ataafal af»tta alai at?'®, 
wtatai '8«.ana atati'sa ^asi 'aia^fet a<a 
aFfaatfaa i 

>«ata awia aaa aifa ataa atatis 
'ii«a Y* faatfa® ^fac« ^ta« via, "saa stata 
^tata^ aia cat 'tat^a ’if® wtPiatfsa i f®s 
‘fcaa’ 3tasi %'Ba fit ^aacia ^ai ’Ftatat 
aia ttat atw ana att i a?a saa '•tat 
sfaatfsa, ^atfa aiitt stcaca atat^ta aa 





r '8? 


OTtW, ’IIW^ <^1^*1 »i’»at 

•tr^w ait*l ’^f^w 1 

4 VI ^"ftl 4tr«s cTi 

« wi vfiift ^«ri ^*11 

sn I 

^11^ ■it’irfl ’I'f 

«ftf« I +"n-^^»j 

«i™h,ifto., „,, „ 

Vttfll ’I.lt'l I ^'SW ’»1«t^ « 

«lt?t»t*l « iJt*? *IWT? *t4j« 4t «lf«5 

V»l, *(C^ l?T^1 f5»I I 

<s>rt fa>< ^t^«. '«P>»I ^«?l«l ’H<- 

firil »fini 

w I ^5Tt *l^«»rf»i1 ’«« 

^^C«n ‘i; *ltv? 4ft?! <>••• ^(5, 

‘ft*!’ ftt»l?I ^SP-BI V..« I 

( «(i»r<lt ), ‘^^«tl’ ( f5*ti? ), 
‘^firt»i’ ( c»iT*itt ) *f?t^ «fntsf I 4 ’f>i'8^ 
Wt? *IW '«l1^>l»l’f'l 
’•faillCf I 4^ r»?f'5 'fVC’l »!»(«»! '^'t'O 
^V«(t ‘5’1’ftl’ ’I^'5»I '?[«tl'0?l Ml 

t 4V 4tf « t5t5 *f« ‘^Sf9lrt W 

?ic*i?f *> 4>q< at* 

4# Vt»i I « ‘c»!««i’ ^?f5 ««*! ?t*i I 

4^?a 4'»fC‘! 

District-Town ^|1 lant*? »H?I I ‘ntl?ltt’ 

« ’5U^t»i’ 4fttw I 4v 

«?«*» ^I’lntHu ft*! ' 

qitt atfa? ^icni art *t«(iw>i(5 >\«i<ft« 

Ml irt I ‘at'5>;, ‘at^'j;, ‘fi’, ‘f*iwi’ a^'s 

»ianrrt «fa?r 

ntw^ f I arta »iaim fia 
4^t ifcV’v awwfl rsft<n?fl aifsf 


atft Ml « I 


ufv itai Vi'i f«»i»f I art fiia i«.»rt 
«tt^ii ativ at*fa Titt vrc*i fta ata«fi. 

vfrtff it»i ifaii ijt« w I 
awjit itat aiiui' ifaii 

^filll I ®V Vq^ltl fsfaitrt ( Direct 
line ) c>ll^ »l^rtl*l 4ai1 I 

C5irtfi« wfirtt*! atra laiatta 

atw I titwi cii ’SifF, fiiaa aa « C5*&i i 
nfrtii laf aff« 4it art * 

tft* »iai itii lua I ^1 '« i^irt ^«wit aiiMa 
a*iai a aifi-if><it i atcatcaii a<ar«ai 
fii afm fiar an 4it ^ fw 4aif»t 
afiiii v’l 

Fwqjitta ff® art® a fill iTW, tlrt atll- 
M ai<i ^11 1 titia c*i\af}^ ra*»t iti^ 
ifta, Jfiwl 'a?ni i li»i a ftwta s'ln^ 
ca»f ’i»6t'^ fita ittfsfsi ai, 'jart’l ??tatn 
caHia^f an a canafi a^ataia ifia afiii 
in^ ; ftcafcai lasta'i 4a^ a«r i 

4aa’t %9iat ttia •, ’(la 4aitn^ 
i(pp-5 I 4»9 ^1^ aan ‘cwfei’, am 
‘ciajSi ?ra’ s!tn titu afafia ii i a«|^5ii 
'lann 4a»»i cat'll an, ^irt 4aafa 
al5fl r^i ’i^ja atr»ni aifa'*. aai faitii an, 
^Iniiasta af?w"f larff® afm itii life, 
jfaa »rti Sii atitwi ail itca i irtia 
itfaatii n\ic*n anna a^a a"t< ^aa in i 
litw anr ufaiti atit Ml iti ai, afa- 
Btfrt atfa awa •, faa artitfiaMti 
^a ^i^fi au 11 ai I 

titM affa ^fa %ia a ^«.afe, a’tlv^ 
ai"an atittat® afaian i a<y v* ata, 
fawM ani finti a®taa 
' 4ia arcaii ata ii ai afiiii 

Tvi afa^a atn a i ^a>t atitil cata ^ 



I ] g»ttt ^«iri I 


«<(!( «ttw ^^51 

’pfilw ?i, c«r»i $'®nf? nf ci^ f*i»rt9 

’I'filW •t’l I ? 5 ' 5 . 

W-^lw I ^jf^a w«^ 

'trtil «tti# I c^ sia’ilw 'itl®, 

c^t«i Cl’* I 

^atwfl ^reai fSiw ’nan's 

»i«t't '|^f>i* alw, c»it *if 5 ^foia 
war « ftiurPr 4^;? a^ai, ^ ^a fa?t»itf?5 
4 a<<rti ^)ta «i^<it^ f’t'99 cva f«t^tBt?1 

trtfSai c 3 F<rtr<r 1 «ftBja 

*ia ststar ’tfaatwa ®tfs) £«!«»!! aiia, 

^«t 5 ff^w 4 ^fei »it»i ^i 43 a a ^faai 
«tata ’it»i^ fn«a M»it 5 ^tfaai cwa 1 

tatai « ^fwaf’i'Bs 1 4 ^ 5 ? ’i® *l'#t 

atata at<a 'statai ata 1 asf acaf ^55 's'wi 

5fat?a) aa ala's: ^faai ®aa? faai 

^'S^a ^fai ®*rtiaa faittaa ana ^lata ana 1 
’fga nwa 'fla'aia faiai« ^atwa ^atcaa aiw 
aaf I 

>»ia« aaaa aaiaa ’Jia^ cafta atwtc’aa? 
faata aa ai 1 a^^aai ^a^a acatfaawa ^aia^: 
faata a"a« a^ai aic^ 1 awtraaa a^ta aa 
istata afa^ aa «a»1^ca Safa's aa-, laata <aa&i 
‘qjitaa’ ( iwtft'B ) aifai faa'« aa 1 •aafei 
cafeai ( aaa ) asaisa ^9ta ^aiafia fal^i aa 1 
99 Tai aiafaa®: a^i® fetaii a ^)9 1 

?jiTl aa% <i 9 a atw acaafei afa^ta 9 
afaai^ I 

tatai atat'5aai« aft 'St'f f^a 4tti •aaia 49 
>«aifeacaa«i aua<aa< ‘atfaai’ atca caa^ft^ 
^9^ aw I 'statcaa a’ta-*( 9 i <iiaii 
artata 1 ^fa® nn%, artt« a® ai a®al a 4 )® 
^atai ^ 


fa® alatc® facaft® aa 1 ^atwa '5®ta <a9^l 

aj 4^ :— 

“'ai atw ®iajjt aU caja«^a 
cat CBC91 cat at aa® T 
’aft*., ca ca®a<i cafa, ••^aaca f*tc®a 
af®c® 4atca ^traai 4 ata *(< ®a t 
a<iaii9 ®tatcaa fatta ^ita 1 ^la aa 
“fafa^ai'i® afaai aia afaai aw ®ia 1 
®ata ^afaf®. 9tca aiaata ®9 aiaa ac® caa, 
®1a, at® ati^r® uoa? aai« ca®ai atai ati® 1 
4l*ca c®ta aaafea atca ai® a®®a ?;# 
ca«ata itai atata ^caf taiai aal®-ara®fea#^ 
ait »ima ^Paai ?,« a<aa ®ra® 1 

f 

tatai aa-aca ac® fa« alata '^cat at aia 

(ana ®ai 4if®a®i9 wtaa aifac® ate® a’ttaa 

f®«^aii 49 fafai «atatt« ®tf®al >*tr«ac®a 

faat C'aai 9faai aU9, ®tati®t 419 aftaja 

aiat®ta ^r®?® atca 1 tai ®tatc®a acaj i[®- 

9ta1a aaaajaataaa alat atc9 1 

®(a atcaa ^ciia 9Paatf®, ®^a aia f®, 

aai 9ita99 1 «aaa®: Stata 
icaaata ^ 

®aca a^a ®tatc®a ®» fta 

tattai 9faai, 49 49 af®a at at®ta cat® 

494 a^caa a®®!® 9 rac® atc 9 i atataa®: 

^aiaiai « cata atca a9ca fafaai a®a 9tfeai 

C9ca ; 9®a 9 ® atai caca, 9t®a at taa» atca 

®iaic« at'sa atattai wtatlai c9ca} ®aaa 

^aata atcat '^tatfa cataa 9ai aa 1 “ttaa" 

ata® f4C9tat9ta at® faai c®tt «tt aii 9a®: 

®iatc® at*, f f9aaiai— Maze ), 9t’fta, 

f®a, aatafaa, faata 4r?f®a 494rafii® ,ata 

49 49 nft c9raai caai ®tf!,aa f®a f®a 

aaca f«a f®a at'fta ata 9 f ft® ®tai 9t»wca 

9aatH ®a 1 aaa ca a® a® ®a, ,®aat ®tti 




«itw I «it» nt<(twe: ait^l «iar 
mi»i »R^(V5 w I • 

titfli BifiiiS til »i"^a 

ftW, 'BtlCBI '9 

wcwe^ttPti w f. 

'Snt 

nr'stB tiM lar«it»n *Jit> '5«,’i‘tf^ ?b«. 

BV BBI B^Bl BtB I «?lBtWB ^- 

•tfBfW OBfl^lBTsi Bifv *tt^«I«ftf«B 

Wl ^tBtBl «tBU» BtBI 

»ltHB <11 CBBt^Bl fBf^« « artf>l« BtfBBtff*! I 
ipr 5TB1 Wf Bt-B ^BTB 


BB I flBfB^tW BT«tBt^l ^fBBI 

BttV I 

^«BW11 BIB -StlB «tMBB WB, 

IbjIb <a«t*l<t'5 BBt^tH^lB BBlBtBI 
BtBBt ^IB BlBlflB' Bt^B 
ilBIB «WtB I BtBtBtB ^IBB f fv 

B^tBlB BtlJ « B?lB BfBBtfBCBB I 'StBiB BCB 
«tWtBB?tBBtB Cb'I^bUbB «(fBBttlB HlBl 
ffBB^tBfirBC^ Bt«>BfBBt ®*|Bt9 C^tBl BtBI 
BtfBCBB I oiBBt "BWCBB <<BfB CBT?tBB Btl^B 
^BBfB B^ai flBlfBlBB I Bff^Bl-BBfBl 


rt«B< fB^ltB bM« BB I fB^JtB 4Bfel 'BtftCB Cb'IbIB ^CB 4tB1 BfBBI, "STBlB ^BtlBB 
TBtaJ CntB iBtBtW BtiTtBI <l|B^ BBB CbIi® BBI 9 % t»lB >il« 99 BUB fBBtffB I 

BTfBBI 99 BfSBI BB : 'StBKB BCB CB, CB^fl'lCifB B5 ^BBJHB ^<J TbB I— fIfB, BBI, 

BBtBtBtl'B Bt^ BfBBI BIICB BtlB 1 IBIBI t|« B««BI, BtBBffel B5^9 « I 

ftt« BtBI fBfB '5t?1 5fi|iCBB Btl 


fBl BsfBWB I «tBt<>TB BtBB BtBtC’P BBB ^BBtB CB«ai BB, Bfll BBB BtBtB 


Bf ®CWn B1 B(ftBl BtB BttW BtflB, *ftl< fBlBB I HfSB BBB 4tBl fBfB® 

fBl 41 Btlll B1 BTtCBt CB **flBl B^BtflB I ftfB ItBtCBB ■<ftCl ^BtCBB CBtB BB 

Bltl BtB I 4t 11-fBtltBt ItBlal ^Btiat Bit } tBtBl ( BtBl 9 Btit BT'^'B ) «llBIllt 41 


BWt ifBBI, 1< BIBl tflB Btfill Bill BB 4B f® f^fB ICB flBI ifilll ifBH f«.ltB 
ifBBi Bttl I BB11W 4111 4CBJB ^BB ItBI ClftClffB I 

tBtBl t?,fBB tin B151B 4|1'B ifflBI BtB fsfBB 4?1B BBJBBIB BtlB BMJtfl BBlt '*tBtB1 
ItB I BCBlIt tjB BtBI 41 41 ‘tSl’ B1 BtH fBCBWB BCBI flfB ifBBI ClfBBtflB, BB1 ClBt 
BB I *l.fi»<lfB IBfBll— BB^atfB BB^Btt BB Bit, ®Btt Btl BtWtB BBJ BfBB i 
BfB*! BB I «tini nff r® 41 4 i<6 “cbIbi.1” 

B1 ^flBJtBlB BlCl I 4t fBl([B BtflB it NfBBlltBl IttBl ItBtWB ^«I IIB 

BCBW ItfltBBlt BttCB I 4t IttB BlitB ifBBl- Bit, BlCBt ^1B *(1^1 CB^lUlBB CBtBlBB 
fBl ^BlBBl BfifBl Btal Bill I Cl^B^l tfB 'CBBtftB BljlB ItfBBI 41 41 BltB Btf^lflB I 
CBB BBfBtBtBlBB BflBB ftB •, fBBtBtfBl 4BUB CBtBtBB ItB IBBI tBtWB BtBlUB BtB Bit, 


• 1C<B «BB® Btfl ’Haita tflBl" «B <tt» 
lB,l BtltCBI it BBtttB C11B BB, BJItt 

BBltH Superintendent, Major Shakcspear C. I. E., 
b. s’ O. nBtBCIB Note Btci BtBKI BtBI fBPw 
trtBItll 


it UIB llltBBtfl fCt ItBtB Bit IB ifilll- 
flB 9 Btl ifBBtB ifBBtB BB BtH flBl, B«ft- 
BB BB ittBUB BBtBB ifBBi sfBBl ItCBB i 
IBBfB itB tBBtB CltfBl BB Bit, HBl CltB 
BlfVt IBBB IBIB BitCi ^1 BB Bit I 



I ] 




I c ^ ^ ^ W 

c^tW5 

VIS I • V'!,’JlSi ^fvws ftsi fv»l1s CV15» •tfsivtiss vftw visvft ^»IHJ SV1 VWV I 
5»t^ I wft?fsrir»itv *tf«s^»ifl <t ’ftaws ^atfir 

vi>srta fvst c»itv ■*ivv v a<«rfstWv cvai « vraai-^ «tw vfati 

cvtsi vfaatfit»i5i, t?rai cvtvura Jitai ’rs'ft^i^a sitalai vftw vtaai atvjvtw 

vsicv atfaai vtalwa ?fva v« fetvi CTfaalff i 


^tfaiv aif^v fwatf?*! i ataa tfJv® avsts ?atai *t^am*i vvj*ra 

’ra4ta^cv vavji vaa fetvi f«ai ?«tfiracv w '*'tta i >v<i> Ultiva wtsfats^ atca tatai 


vfacv I 

’^caftv ?«tts ait'g'jar atvi atva a'^w 
icaa afa« a«i« fasta ^C'i« v«.'iaf ’atvi »it*i- 

l^jFi >ir88 titcva 56 ? viifjja tffvtaai'sa vg atspt 
ca\vi vca i f«a ^ca 4^ ■^aaat'Si aiaj- 
vtcv «*irva afav vfaatftE i ^cvviata av atcv 
vtf^ai vt^a faai*f? vfaatf«®i, favtv ai^cata 
a?cv ^ffaai r!{® ®'s,tv*ia faa« vfaatf^a, 

^av ^fv«cv aan a?w ai a«ta 

vfaatfva i aavta atat^a sivta vfaatiaa ca, 
vtatai a* fe aajvvajg ^latv araai 
vlai faatfsa i acai vfaatft ca, v«,vua tatwa 
vta *taaata arvawia catv aaatai cvfaat 
*tattai vlfaatfva •, a? faa wa aa*ifi 
af^Btfva I aaHca^ ?ata ^irvcaia aiacaa aaj 
vttara csv^ atcaatv ataiai ^tcvja 
f«va f<nn C'Sfaa vcaa, fvfa vfaca^ ata^vttv 
![« vfaii atfai* aa*^ aa i ^ac^ vtata faeta aa 
4a< 8«,«ifv ataa^taa flatva atcaa aiwi aa i 
wta^jFra ca'la atvi ataatat 'saa a^fav vfcaa; 
vaa tatai vcavfei a«j, ataat^,? atatai wtai 
vicaa -aa< ataiata afavi fafacv atcaa i 


caaata «5faac?a sacatai vwaa vfaai sftva 
cafvcv faav vav: afaai faatfaa i >«v 
aaa? «tatai vt8ti?a vuavatvtata vtapaa 
^■av aa»a f raa«n vfaai aittaafa ^'tcvlta 
attataa aaitcv a a vfaai atai faatfaa i 
afai a§v, .a?«a ^atcaa atai fia^ai, ^a^, 
atat? ata ata vwtv avatcv aa<ta^ 5v»« 
titiva tiatl taiwa faaa« vtfaai apart 'Cca- 
caa ^«aua saa viaa i fvv vatfa vtatwa 
®5t vafiaa nfaa^a ai& atf i 56». -jiitiaf 
viatai vavj -awrtgfSa aicaatv faav via i 
lata aa aaa «iitt •acaa ■siaa vai aa i 
alfiata aiai caaa “jl? cavai” a^ai vviJi 
vai vtiw, v^cva ai( fH, 
arnaa' v?iva^cv aTvafvafaai 

ata,— v«a vai tafiaa 
atajs vtcf } via viatwa ®ivvai vtav v 
varvi ai^fftatat cativai vata “afai” atia 
attv I 4ita tr I » aaaa a^v, ^va-^itl «tiaca 
viavft cvrv “afaO facaftv avata, votvi at% 
‘vtatfart’ vtatfaacv vtvtlai caa i vtatai 
ca«aa aa<ia^ vfvata atcaaiv ?ai vtattiM, 


fvfa vtatfaaiv vtatvca atlivi aata< caa, 

• See the Assam District Gasctteers Voi. 11 va?atia Vtatai fav aiaat^t iaartrt «(tfaiv 

(Sylhet) p. 43- cacv, ^aasHv: <31 faa vtatfafiia ♦tjifaiata 





I ^Wfl ^tlW*f C«»« I ^twi 

'5'^»‘lt«. C*Itm ^11 '«f«*ltr»l'B 

c»itv '5«t»il i «4 ’i'I5 

'H'w «^!ii *i%i ifititf««i, c*!«»i? 

'Bt^H 'SJtl W1 I 

’ftF f^«H<ft? 

*1111 a«i ’mil I 
*»» ^tl«i»i ’ll® 

f»I*ITfl ?l5tff»J, >JCf I 

^^>im 'fl’ijl q;it^ ?«i r«E»i I 
’IW ^lfV5 

fif'St’T, TtPtCB ^tf’lt'B ?C»I^ «fjt 

1 ?5TW5 ^*1 I 'll* 

•tf«cnf I 

r», 'Bnn?j wffnt «rff«-f^5t?i 

<4« C5t«lt1 C»ll «tfl 

I f»tt >«’»< cnf««f 4? ®i^s 

»<’»<rT*11 '9 >*l^« I 

^*t^« I 'fl’ns f.wj si’i 
r»i *(fii»iv ■r»->i?iaiw *(i 

K%V9 c’l't'H c^tl5 c’niS 'flv <««f 
CWOT *lf?l'5 »ltf^»I, c^ C’ai i^- 

1» *ltf’t»I I *tt*i 

w® *i%i c’«-»i"»ir« i«i »itf^*i '«’i< 
q5t^ c’in \ 

«« »■«••• c»itc»a Mn, ^5tw? 
Wl 5*lt9 

««HW1 

▼fiii^si >« I f»« «ntc« c»^*i r«i#« ’i>r?i«i 
5f»iw *n I *('9i[»ii oil 'i»n«i «tr«? «r» 
Of «it*i #fffc^ «»i T 

•(c^ nwNj ^■>i*i mt, 

tf oiiTi <(i» c<ifii« 9\ rtw l^t?n 
<tftw *rl I ^titf— <tl«it^tf>?« »iwtn 


^fiift«s» 9 <99 Omt*!^ 4t5tO[® ’ffifi 
ntmF*JT^ I • 

H'^gFSSHI C6t^^r*(ftl 


I 

^»MC^9 ?tfn-C«t»I1, ^ 9 , 

«ltM 4ttl*l 'TtsJ-itOs'rtH, 

»I?r*l fnOjSI «I1« ^fil fatW^I, 
C'BWC? '5[C»HI <lf? 

•Jisjt'? C'*fW ^15 

’i|t'?[t9 <il»t« f'ils «rai« ’?9. 

9t«% w* 

9St$ 9C9 C?*!! Tf'S «lT®rs|»ltf, 

s»ft5| •lf«’ 1 ^t9T9 

•flints cn w *ttn nn 
^nf»its '«i^t«., fn»isi-®«,nn 
cntftis fflfliv’tint cflttns cnhn i 

s« 


• 'Pinfl nflf®, fw sflin nm m^i ftftfltn 
fitiflfl,-<rtn nst »■ nkv m. w« ilf^i nfns 
Otfl -AW n«« nw «tP»Stsii sfli ntlifl ; -*t^i vf? 
cnnnn «t« cwjft# fliijs flt^ ^<nii’t»ar <rt» nttnt- 
sif^-s«ifi -flA^ ftdnai •v ntT^ Wflrntnfl iti, 

nrtmftOr.— flt ftstmt nUt^w r 









( Jim ) 

'Sf^TI'SH f«f*ll ^fi|9f 45|ii»1 '««Itf« 
I <11 *IW : 

l#f» H'Sl’flW fl'sfe ilBt5^ ’mt’I’Jl 

WI1 CTIt Hci? I>»ltll'5 ^Tr»(51- 

ftWS» I >11^ ^«»t 

^*if5n^»r '«ftw i 

^1 ^9 « 9)31*11 ^®9, fefi) f9gf^5) 
BWflt*t3 3t9 ?33tl3 9ff9«t( 3)^1 9f33tf9C*|sl I 
C’lt <*rt#t5l 9t£»I^ f9f^ 3T«(3itWI3 5)#l *115 
9*IW9) 9^5^ C^lfHll^s) I ^^lf»rW3 

rs('^991 fB3'«r>19 I ^'539U»I ?^1lf3 3<"t3t33l 
*1*131 '.9519 *(taft3 C*l\9l ^ti9*l*l 9 ^^*1 9r3t« 
t49| ^999; 913 ^r% I >3«»8 9Ufl51 

•9 C3t«f stt*19 >8999 l«39 <8a'C»lTl93 C»l'\91 
3f*)3*r£*3 W3()*t*l 9'f9 33 I t3T3 38 3«.’13 

*IC3 ^lirb’ iiU^ f3: 3t9 l«tC33 3C9 ^39 39 I 
®*5»I3^ 3T993f5tr3*l*t'6 3 31(33 5(9 f99f'« *119 
9t? I ll3C^3 9£»l#1 19: fe3r99 31939(93 
9?l9C9 ^91 9t(9 9993(1 9'f» ^laFt* 3l91 
C9'^91 9f39]t9 9f33l ?99C9 99199 9r9(9 3131 
9t3tf5£99 I 31939(93 991^99 9Jlf9(|fe CS 
91(99 %lf9(93 '9t!3!939ir39*t£9 (3(3119 vf<31- 
f9£99 9311, f3>l ^9l3 ^(^ '5t9l'89(‘t3 91(9 
9^9(9' «t3t(9 C9ti> 9li> 39(93 ««9<5 99 9r3('5 
9^31^ I *1»* lln? 93W 913l«. 9t9¥ 49 
93(1(9 91(39 9lf99 913^39 9t3t»(9 
9f«35 9(39 I 93<3 (991(3(93 91(9(9 4t ^9 
93(P1^13 ^f»31 C9t"91^3 9f39t31i-8' fiW, 

3(9 '9(3(9»t fl(9 f99^ir99 3l3trt9 I 919399- 
9t‘99W3 9(91 99*999 ^93 39t(9f391 99(98 
(9^99 (;9T9 99 '•t r99*tf99 91^(9^ 41*11 1 


9l93999tf*l91 (9 T5l9Wl 49| 43'f9 

31191 3lfl9t3 9f83T3 t*ll3 91^ ‘I '5t9l(99 
Bf3(i93 >11^ r939('* f99fel9 (9 (9(9 t9tf919t 
91^, 499 99t« 991 913 911 (91(93 5f9(J(3 

^•13 (9(93 >Sl%?tf99 9^91 *tl3'*1<J « («'^(91- 
f»|9 3(^9t3 4'5^« 4«t3 99*9993r9l 9193- 

9(«3 ^f«9l9 9l(« 9T939«3ir99£‘t3 
'«f9^ ’K-519 9f391 '9» 4tr9 9l*l9f(93 99^(9 
^*lf^ 9«r39 I 

9t99it» 9^399 f«91 I (313 93 ^C9»13''B 

9llf99 99(5t 9l939l*fr 9lfl3Tf9'5 f f%9l3 4t 

'gf99(a3 ^3,9r9 9?31(9I 4| 4(9«H5 (9 99 

(9(93 ^»1» 999 919 9l('® 3(t^95f, f9: 

r3'8ir3(93 ai(9 311913 «g3 4913 <499 9^31(1 1 

<931(9 (9 99(93 '193t9f« 3I9t9'93t I ^99919 

9199 99(3l (3 31339(43 4(f3^t<9 3t(9 39319 

439 '9134 9t31(f , <<i'^ 991 9r9(9l 9191(93 

4(3199 ^9 5^(9 I <31 f93il(3l3 99<*£9 9193- 

3(93 98991 « 41(93 91(93 9(31 9,99919 

91(93 9tf3(918 §£43 931 9tJ('5 91(3 I 9*9 
# 

f3«lf3(«3 <9^ 19914 941 53, 4t51 5?(9 9f9(4 
5?(3, 3l939»9lf99(93 ^'1,3«I99 '&*lf9(9f99 
f6(99 I 315131 f*l^r94l9(53 *13149 3t9'|[f93 
9151 4tfetl3l 4»tsi1 4(591 (5'£»f 41*191(93 

4191 *lf|41 4ff(4 913, 415131 915133 (9t4 
4(*t41 (9 <94^ 4f34 9t59t, 4151 39tll 31991 I 
<9t ^59 (99fe 94^ 4r35 r3»('!S*lf 9 53, ’^- 
f9(3ft49(33 <4?f4'S 44^1 (3^ ndventurous 
3ft(4 5^3 I 9?l3 9f4 *lf33'$£93 9*54 <413 
4(414 399(3^ 31939(43 9(9i C4'l(91^4 

»tf33t9 51(4(4 V «t9 ®9(3 41313 99(43 

®*l^93^ 4(9918(4 ff|3 4 311(43 9(911 4t*99 
4r59l9* 91?(33 4(941 (9 49 f49, 4151 C9t5 
53 91 1 41(98 915181 4415 3199*33«(98 41*141 
9(94 9(9 f^3 4 41913 91(93 9r54 *9319 







goo 


«tlUW3 i?fiiia» <9 cwt? 

« *i«i« '^fapvcts "ffv ®flr- 

vs ®t?»i « »ff^a f®»is»i I uit 

^r®^tartf '^if5^cafn®m a^ianai ir^c® 
am aifitc® atftca cata aa an® ata^ 
feaatfaata'Kai «it« sfatata %at«i aiaat^d 
cataa afaai air® atfa® i fa« atatwa 
aa®J luaaaTacaa «tta'«ata *1^® 4taf® caf! 
aiatfacaal ataaagatfaaaia «ft® «?taa ata- 
caa ««a^ ^aaa caa atl i 

^taiaFia ^^aaata ataa ata alwa ataa- 
awa atataifta ^faata atfaata feata atl i 
ataaa® aaa ataai ana afafaa faa -, faca«ft 
a^Jt^a caaja (Ralfethe) a faata c^at- 
faiaa afn ataata ^i«a atci i aaaata 
^faatfaafwaa atai ai^aa^iaa a»nt aal«aa 
lata ^wa ataai ata i alia aaa acaa, ^«i^o 
faai vsitina >«a atsa aajttaca ataata «tga 
af® alatfaa i -ata ^laa aaata't a tf^’ttfa® 
na 'fli ^a*i «traca «tta atatlatfaa i aa ata- 
«iatna acali*® 5?! faa ataata) agai aaata 
«ttaaaa^al aaaa alatfaa, a^at^a atai 
aaataa ataata -sttata acal 'gfaai afacaa, 
atafata aa’fatatal cata afacaa aaaaa 
afaai •ata aai afaatfataa, fsfa agai ale® 
a^ata ataaatata ataata) ?taiaa afacaa 1 
a®a«.aa anatacaa maia alratcaa ca *fa 
alatca, ®tai ale® at^ f®a«t® a«>aa rfes^ atai- 
lata tttaea ataata ca aalara alatfaa, ®tai 
'ataai aaeat a? ata aftai ale® ^ttfa ; ifae® 
atfa, ca «t®® attaea ilaa aaataTa atti faal 
alatffa, cntttaa ataata aaa a)faa «tf®® 
aiata aea atl 1 aafaa ca ajai 
ataDfa»ta ^ai®a aar^fatfantaa atwat^ft fta, 


^ta caatea ®tata «tt#fa aifia cata ftal 
atl I a® aa aa cata cal ^aa sttaea ifafta_ 
aaCta f«i[ea afaa® alatf?®, ®tai ca afaea i 
atfii^t a ameaa cataafa;® aiea faaa «taa 
«t«ta, ®tai atateaa afaata «ita«tia®i atl 1 
val stiaeaa aa afa ataai ateaia afafl^fa- 
atfaaa ataa aaj aatiff® aaaaa afaai atea, 
®tate® fafa® alata fa cata atai ate^? 
atatiata tttaeaa a«.aa aea| ca9^faat8 

®1 at^faata (Melchior da Fouseea) atla^Caa 

aa) hiea aa??ja Sa^a cafaatfeaa 1 
^»v»ateaa aasttaeaa aarata aeal a* -aa 
«ata tttaea ataaaaatriael; aaatifaaa alai 
ilia I atatata lf«atta 'al fa'?la ttiaa aa a 
aiS teaa ^«,at® atea faajt® 1 uqiatea a'ftcaa 
aa^ acfaat faaai caaai 4 intaa cata afa 1 
jf^tn afa® aiai ataaaeaa Itata aeai aita 
ata atl •aac 4 tib)aatca® aiaata atai a»ftea 
ataata a®tai c-atfa® afaaia ’?eata ata atl, 
®atfa c®)catfaa faalta >111 ffafBta atnataa 
f«®« afasi a®ai aata ata 1 aa ® a'S^^a 
atiaaaatfiiai a'ffaea f«f® afaatl ®tattaa 
a( 4 aatlj afastaai afaatei 1 >a| apt ^afS ca 
®'^atta 4I aaeat^a allafataa fft ®ftali 
afaatfaa, atatc® fiPa® alata caif atl 1 
f®%tafaa aeaa—caana aaat atwtai eweaa 
«teata^a aai al a>#fal aaaata afa® 1 

fafa^ta afia faata C 3 F®ffaa (Caeser fredcric) 

iltta a*^a <p<a aftai afaatfaeaa ca, 
'itata ae® »rfltaa ata ^a a[fa tffaala ata 
catata atli 41 aif ffaa«il <*tata ^'jeaa 
atai «fa®atai caata anaa ataat^ta fla ; 
#taia faal ale® cataaai 4l 'Jtnfl atf?ai 
alea a<^a c^cnataf® ar#atal 

lata naagta aeaa I ®ta®aelalafca •I'tfa 



I 'States# I 8*i 


■Ifv •tMl C^T«f M 

«tt5W5t?twn 'st^wa a?'! n i 

«f5 «Tf59 »ra«a4^» a<»5? 

»ifii‘r« a[a, ^tatcra 
aiwa aai ^t«, 

na^r^nia c»iTt»a Htfv 4f?« ^aaft ate® 

*tica m I Ji’nri »i«j a»ii at* at, 

ii « Taata »fai« w* '®f*i fatat’** i 
narsa ftfe ^^au* aa*uaa aft® ^r*c*i 
*t^ faata a?a i ^tat®ta a?t® f*®!- 

f?® *1*1 ^»aa ®T*ttT* ca^ f*aw* fata 
at®af* ^5* at® ®r*a} ( ®tn»® aftatia* 
fa*v* ^afataa «tttf i ) tai 

aatal *(®f^* ■sTtat®* a^ai i 4t®tatfat®ia 
®tai®i ata® atasar ®aa swftiaa *tai } a^^- 
^afaat® ®tsi* faat* W9\ a^a ai aTa*ai«a 
a"aca at*t^ a^®, aaata ataa-atfa® 
aaf®® atti ®t«3Faa afaiaa i ata aa s«.at® 
af*« a* ®Tat* faf^l ®Tf*a ca«*i aaaa, ®ta 
^att® ataaata* ca ®*faa aitata a?*tti 
®tai 4 ® aatal ^ai an i ^aa ca Ptata '?[faa« 
vaaaa atia afafa®, aiaa ^f®aTraca* at® 
^ai aft^taatta cata*(< aafe a^a aaaa faa i 
aia* ^aatc® faita 'israa® atata aa^a 
a^ai, ataafta faaia aataj afaa® atiiia i 
aa ^«.at® fa®ta aaataajt^ ata i a(a®ta 
a[ai aaa atatat* ’jatata, ®aa ata* at^ata 
cata* cat® aaa Piar® ataffaa ca, ’^aata 
a** aftatia* faa^ >aai8 aitta art*i aafata* 
afa® If af**tf*[taa i ataft a(a®ta atat* 
atatfaiia ^atata ata «ft« at*ttf i ^ai- 
atta* f®a faaaait^ Iif a* at® af**t afal 
aa ’itaFaa fa^atiaa a» sifea® afaatfitaa 
a®i, faf at»aaatfiaaia aiaatt* atatai 
carta atfaa afiiat fat® atiaa atl i attaa 


(litta) tea fafa* atatai at^taat* afai 
afat*t*t.w« afaat*ai fa: ataua afaatftcaa 
ca, ®f*t*i ata* ^^att® a*^at« at*ttfa, a(®*tt 
atatai afatara aftt® atfataa ai i tai 
a^i®l «aii a* ca, aatiai c*#«a* itata* 
♦rtjaataata a^ ataaata* aa ^aat® aif 
aa at^ i 

tf®»(c*^t afaatff, atatata ate® fastff® 
a^'^aai ataaia ata* at» afintffai <iit 
atait cata aa ■afa® aatt faatffata aw- 

faa (Sebastian Gonjales Sibao) ataft* *tat* 

afa® aftfe® aa i fag faa at* aw faa ataai 
atta* aat*®ia aata at** atata ana i •*f®t- 
fa® faaa art* atta,awfaa Bar^la*tata ®tat* 
atatiai* iaja»a aatia* at^a a* fataa aat- 
at* ana i fa® aaa aatta aw fata* afv 
a(ar«ft® ata, aaa <*tr®ta^ afaat*a^ ®fat* 
®n an® at*i ®6a, aaa aiaatf® ®3f*tiaj* 
ataaa'faa ®tat* afa® tait antaa ar*at* 
aa at*i ^fta, ®aa a®* awfaa ear^ta- 
ata a® aa® Saatt** «r®ata aaa «tat* *tai 
atvaa ar**i atatai* ® att®a»t®t aaa af**i 
ata I a^t ^ta* feaati® ata*a®*traata* 
at* ®afa *faa ai i fa® awfata* a®- 
ata tt9\ a* att i ittcat ®t*tatta* 
afa® n® a*t® at*i a'^^^aaa a^a afa®ita 
ar*a I >«»»«> ittta cataaai aafata* faait 
ati® aafta a* afiata a* at* caatta aaf* 
•tf®* aiaa aa: atfa^® a* at? i aa S^atn* 
laat* ^«.at® af« aaataatflt ®t*tr®a 
afai® atia i 

caaa aa « a'§^‘Jtta*tt ca *ta*aw* ata 
® aa* lia afini 4t aicatafaft® aa® 
aaaaft* aiita ®*iai afiia® ar**ti®, ®tai 
at® I at*at|taa® 4a*t* *ta*aw aaffa 



I r 'S5 '^0, 

•^fwi i>ii C's»a'«r»i '• wjt<t ^firni- 

’pfsft? ’1t« *nt I f^l ff»l I lft*l C"^^*I ^«t!l1, ’Tt«« 4? *l»*l 

’rtflnil C^IH »lfl« '*tf5«tft«w I 

’Ml I «t>It1 ’J’f »l C»lt® « ^<"t<ll«1 CT ^C’l^lf » 

fji’itfet US'® «at? ^\n fi«i, 'siatt i "ttntsu 

^fiiai cata a'tia i fai .stalwa «f|«^»i atay •ifa’ll 

^•ly >«ta!atw ^faw c’at*! cawat aiaa^t^atfawa ^at <»?f« ^tata ^aaryt 

atf^a yi6Hi ’jai ata ai i ®ta *ta, *lia *iTt i 

ataa’ti* a^a ^'s.’tta? c^aa*! «ata^»i^'e aia i tuaw •ifni'ni «Taw attw cafa»i ataa^iw 
•IT atwiaa atw faf^ ^1U ‘Ca, ^asv ^iyiaf c^a, aaat aiTtai caial aaa’sji aiff^ 

BiTTa ^faatfjyaa a^a ana a^ai a»aata aaia^ af« atiaif^a i fata «faa Ttaa 

affatfw, <«TTaaTaatli'9=aaataa aiacaHta- if^rajfaafaai aaa> caaayt^ ^ataa*®!, fa'^la 
a^a a^ia ^aiaa a^atfta i tatc'tt'S' ajaai aala arfaa ^t^Tta^a ataa-aaia 'a^aiatH'si i caa»y. 

^af?® afaai ataaawa f^saya cai’atafa Sw 'Staia Ttaaiai^a ^Rsatiaa aa»a aca fa^a 
aua afafaas i tftata ’alcf , ^av afaaia aia®ar TiaalSa fa?« ^tialsai asfaattfa i faa «tata 
aiacatai atfaatafaafe -aaaa aala afa® ijs arfaa ana y?ta«a^l elf® (Sir Henry stratchey) 
a«faai aaat® anaa i aa atcata? atcaa ®afa- atfa 'satalTa faetaT '« ataa^'^aiaa ca af®- 
a«aa aa<ca 4^ «iaTia faaia aai ata i a® >8 aiTi Sf® afaatcfa, ®tati® caia>i ata ca, 
^aifiafa >iia! aaa ®aTcaa aa® atatai ataa- aattafat® ® sfacaa ®ai®ta ataaatatfaaa ®aa 
a« ®Fta afaai ata at^, ®tatai ca a^f® •tatatcacaa •tat® itiaa •tfaatfaaa ^ca^i 
alia, ®tati® fa’acaa cata^ ^ataa at? i atatat fafi fia ai -, aa< ®t®tf®a •ttfataja fafa®? 
•icw?® "It® <aa< atatai ast® atata, ®tatat a^ataatfaTa ®aa aafa® 'aaitf®«tta a?at- 
aa ^«.ati®a •*itai«? ataaaa ®jta afaai a'aai f®a i ®ca ataaaw ®aa ®t®tf® 'St’if® ®ataa 
faatfaa i caatca aany"ac>< fa*?:^a atf® ai?®, afa at?atfaa i 

«tf® ji® atata ®ca ®wcai%a faT**! 'Sta aa- ®aa c®i«ttat atat^a caaaat^ ataa-®^® 
ca? ataaaa ®ita afaatfaa afaat? a'Sata aiaa afaatcaai ^tatiaa ®afaifaaa ®aa aa 
Ttca ataaaaatfaacla acat ?aaaicaa atajtfaai f cacaa <Sa?i •taai aittafaata ®at«^a 
a?atcf I fa®tfaa atiaiaa ««? •i?atcaa aa<ca Tfac® atatat cata •ttfaiaa t caa ataca ®tat- 
^ca® aiata ^ara® ®ai at?c« atca i ®tsiajt« caa aaatft a?®,caatfa« >«t^f® aaiata[,a ®ts[a® 

( Wesiiaiui ) atiaa aiaa, acatacaa a^t?a -stTfia atat^a aa i ^«aa aafatfaaa « ®fatcaa 
aaasata atfaai aria aa^«>atc® ^a®Tt^t afaa catartat ataa faat fafaa fafaai faai at®ca 
«?i® ®ta® ^cat^a fa»aaa a'?!® Ttfa® i atfa»i ®fat®a i ?atcaa ®«itatcaa cataa<a 
acaiajt® auaiaa «a? faat® faatfacaa ac®a faaaci fast^ caf% (Riehard Bolts) #tata in- 
cata®®t? afawc® i caai at?i®ci, atatat '«®| dian affairs ata® «t®a a®<j#r afaatiia i 
at®«®f® aat aat® at^a, ®tatai a®<a? aa, ^taj ataaaa® a? aajtata a?c« a®i ataat? i 



I 


I ] 




tfttlk ^t«l >«®16 4 «ftst »l^t*f3 

^tR®if»i r»»i I *i^i« 

»l^1 uF« »f«1 »I^J1 I WtHs*, 

C® 1 " 1 t 4 *[a *1^1 '6 

?W»« *f«tfgC»R I ®«TW?I «« 

Me® ^W® ®f9W ®^5tCf I <®1"!I- 

*tt5 CTt®®t’l*l %»t®m f*l®fe C® '*t®t9 
'®f<l®t^ ®f« ®r«8Trf®, ®T?tl® 8T®nttfl ®t5f- 
Cf5 f® wfs(tia ®f««5f9l r«i*|S |1 I 

^a®t ®5 ^rata >ii®«tisii c^ia‘Jt*it:jr "»f8l 
ar»iatfic®*i— « ®fa®«. sitcaa, 

c®t®<rfa,- •Mta, C5>?;#t, ®ts)5ic'>ti ■'sae »ia®Tcaa 
®'JsfMc‘ia f*)®& c®Mfsf[a ®'<f5tfa®i ®f>! 

ca^!» ara?ta$ ®®s» m c®'*<, c«t®lMc® 
®iaTt ®fat« ??ia ) ^f^la «.T«i i 

( Holts — Indian Af/iiirs — Appendix Xu. V. 

I’. « ) ®aitaa ■‘.t >i5»® »ia ca e®t'»(t5?ta 
®’#5tfaac‘ta ®»it5ta ®ta’« ?f® 

®tai ®?ai5i ®ai '®a®® aw i aiaaa^atfaawa 
isff® ca ®aa ^r^fa^ araw asitaia 
atatfs®, ®t?i aaf$ af^ni i ®taa fast® aia- 
«Mcqa a® aaiatai acacaa® ataaMw ^awa 
®taaiai f%® i at ^su^tcaa faaai « «iatWa 
tafa® ^tatfa ’la ^9® ®faai ^tfa ®tafa «tai 
eSa ®raa 1 na ^^atfat aa<a Bitfaafr’uSa fa®t 
fafa® I 4 taa naatfa fafaatfawa cacai 
ata® t«aa aifaa®®, fa»ta aa aifaa caa® 
aae aata ala ^tfaa 1 

atc^f^cacai fafac«t 5 a— This place was 
of great trade formerly, but now brought to 
nothing by the following practices. A gentle-' 
man sends his goinasta here to buy and sell ; 
he immediately looks upon himself as suffi- 
cient to force every inhabitant to buy his 
goods or to sell him theirs and on refusal 


in cases of non capaity a Hogging or confine- 
ment immediately ensues, atl^Sf^ "aataa afa- 

c«tia ca,cMta®taM3 atasacaa aaatan 

watt 5ta atli®t®, a®cat aaa ®ca®i- 
■®« Taaraa tta ®nic«ca 1 *(ctr ca a®a 
ajaata^ aa'I afasi faajt® f?®, <aaa ®tat9i >< 11 ®- 
atw fata 1 •faata’ta c®l'^t'ita cata^tfa'ic® 
c®ta®»i atai fat® caca ®faftaa« aaaHfiB 
ati® atca afa«i ®8 caaia a« 1 

^'lawtcfl fafat®®®*! -Hefore. justice was 
i;ivL‘n in public cuchcr)' but now every 
is beconi ; ;i jiidi^c, and everyone’s house a 
ciitchery ; tliev* even p.iss sentences on the 
Zeininders themselves and draw money 
from them by |>releiuled injuries, such 
as a (juarrel with some of their peons 
or their havin{,^ as they assert, stolen soine- 
thin.tj which is more likely to have been 
taken by their own [)co|de *, 

aaia a'l9®iraa® ■Siata *ita( ataia® ®®ima 
® Sv^fcaa ®ai fafaat ^*tatatca fafai®t«a ca. 
^c® ®if®<t afl®5i aaWfl ajaaia Mac® 4® 
afaita cB^r®c®l ai®a fa®, f®® 

-naa c®i"aia1a ®'<sttaaa ®if‘«ftfaac® atftai 
®fat« caa ai 1 ^®att a«®fcaa Matfa 
alc«cs! I 

ifai®ica ?latai aai? atai 'attfa® 
aM i faa c^i’tta aat alt® cat®i ata. ®aa 
ataa f®®»i ftfia, 'a®!!®!? faatati 

afaa®'|aa r®*a Satala ai ®a®iata i aiaa- 
aaatiaaa aaa cafataa, aif^l^ta 'a*tt«a >11®- 
at* faeta®, ®aa ®tttat« cal •®ata®®ta fata 
at^am ®taatc#®a ataj® ®i«c® ®aiaa ala 1 
atawa «rtac« ifafa® ct«tw ® c^«iat?a ca'l®i 
aij^a latal ®»i 1 <al aaMai;«t®tf®®raa' a® 



-bai, 


[ 


8«8 


I 4»ts 

r^si ■T'Bi^ ’i^j^ f^?t^, 'Stal- 
er? yfjai 5t^ ?l5ir«|»I, nwestn- 

'fl'l Saj 4i?f« »iitS9 c«tta 

^t*WW* »l#5» ^file's ^tfi[? I 

^t?l, « ^tf*lw« *i't '8t^tw« 

« I 

c»jitw fi’rH f^vta 'si^ 

r*f*d firm's ’is»tt*a Tj?l- 

'eti’t It*? *itt^t? ’fttt ’t'fiit'® *it:ti I 

csitti 

^R»i ^t*t?’twti 

^tc»it»ti%« ^Itn ®iic«i5i ^11 

*ttffl, ^tti *?i^ "t«t^?i ’(ctt^ ^t^»ti- 
•l*?*fltt *!^*I I 

'il^?iasit<t c»R I 

asR*itra I 

W9-fWf»J tlfe’, «t’tt ^«tl»t 
C»W1 f53ft*? C’ftn*? T 

?illt»l ?1« Wt*t-tlf3, 

*f3t»t1 ’W<8C3, 3IV «’C3*>1 ««t*t T 

'S|t^-?*f^ 

31 

itTO-«fr% I 

( < 1 ^. <*t^tftW 3 *13 ) 

C>«l*t C3 ^T«13f,'®tn ’Hf*?3i5^3 
1U3I1*II ^•lfs»3W *imC^ ^•IW’1 

flfwis*?, Cltt*!' ffw C»*3 

♦f«3? ^*1 *trt3t3 Wt lfBni>1W ^filWI 


*lttM T '|;^tl'8t 3(CH s^tt I 

« 3ifv *i*re f3ct ^•f*rtt3f c*rc*r 4 ^k ^tt^fstTw 
»iw f3tc<3 c«rw, c*i-l '^*ti «ttw I 

>lC3f »l«,'31li'1 wtfsiw 5^13 I 

»1«,*3ai»l 9« *31111 *3C3fWC"f 3'$*ft*l «1t(«*t, 
^*II3»tW flWlR ^t«*i,3(tin *lf^3f3l¥ 3^11*1 
33t«*i, '*11111 finitsi ^tn*i, 3«iri 

fisiw ■^115*1, ^mi fi9it*i 

■■tuisi, »<lltK»t ^imt >8 ll^at l'g*tt*t 

^m^*? •itr*iti I cit *111111 >i'^ai *3(3'n«n sti 
*I< *1tc«*( 431 ’ifl'Cls '8 *1W I C3 f31I*l 
Uf^* 4^«»l »t3^af *111111^ 14*1 Hftll 8tf*1I« 
♦1tl?*1, C3l f3l1*l *1111143 '8 'qinriWl*? It3l 

*ii3iu«^ 3^§i *»r93i in’?! I f«r3 
*iii!r’ii 3 '8 *iiiit 33 f I 

*»<fl«. «t3ll *113’! fe'll'Bll 4» 3111*111 "it, 

f«f3 3!l*(5tll 33 ^1313 11331 *1?3l3t 

3il«llf« 3t31 3U1 I 4'B3)'Bt'5 1* 3113^ 
113313131^1 13 «tt1 39 31 '8 19 >*113r 39 I 
3?3lf31T 3113 33)119 !»> CfllCI Hlf— 
511131 33i^1tf3 51ir3 
331 3S9l13t») 3(9t313r933[fl l" 
f3f3 34ft« r33 311111 C1C13 431 f33 
311111 3*ft^« f313t3 C1C33 431 313t1 3313 
5t1 C1C33 431 3t1l9 1331 1C93 flf3 1?t^ I 
3l1l4r 3jri»9 33fllrtj 1t?l3 1^C19 ^33fl 
1 33r94t3 3133 39, 41191 113111 191^ 313 I 
'^r3rpT»«n:»r*i ^**11^ i 
llfl 3f39tri C3, 33111^91 *1^13119 

3*tl39 '8 IIiHctI 311331 31« I 'l,131tC99 
11*1 13^tlt33fl ( 3jfi*3tW9l 31tf31 313119 
31'|C'lt33fi 1919 1311 343H 3tC1 1 3C3 

111, 33^ «113 cm 3H fell 31319 313^9 
3l3 I 3ff3 3Tr9313, feftft 313111: 

1319 fil t3l9 3r93t3 f3339 I 3lf3 133 



^•'Ol I i 8*4 


Vflt ’1*1 ^f?c« 

•ttfit I 4 1W5 ^»t«ir« ^t«lt? 4<|SI« «ltc« 
*rrii>iU‘i '8«r*i« ^f^ta «it£f i 

f^«c*i^ *l1»ir6«i «»t*l1'B'5t ^^aia af»iai >fla£ 
c^it f5«ta «itata ’»f'B ’jfac'S '^tfaca sii, 

^Tai ’aTf’t ’it’iaitc^j faa® ?ta, «i»i atwt 
alia— <«t fatfta ♦ttaf^^ti’p ajca ■af'siata 

^fa»ifa ai i fa®ta faa ^lata 'latfe's- 

»ica ^tata aw ^tfaa, *afaa« «tatca ^caa>i 
^faai ^ffaw faara i ^'s^araas atfaa, -aata 
fa'fil'a '^I's a?ai aaia« ««9fai» aifaas afaata 
isii afaata, ^1 fawl > 2 twt«a >«aa a^i- 
latif ca, wfti afaai's aa aaw fasatlw atfa- 
ata at i 'atat® ?: a^a afaai c5it« a^ ca^il 
afaaia at, b'^'f'aw atafsai ^ ^tfaal, atata 
aia «(taTa’« cata fai^ ala a^fA ^^jpaatiaa 
l<«i a!'8'« ataf5«ta atafiai fajan ala aai 
ataftata aca ataailj a'^tawa ^aat Btai® 
atfaa i ^ca fawa aa faa aia, aaala §«taat 
apia vaaa afa^sfe ala ca, ai^jfafa «iaiatw 
alia afaai aw ®aafa all® atfaa i aia aifc 
>aaf^ ailifafaa afwf’t 'aifaai ®af?« ala i 
atfaiaat ^attla atia ^faa as afai aflia i 
fai aiatiaa aatat-'St’?® ^®)Ta aiata aa®? 
aa*ta ® aai^ -a® I ^f®^® ®faai caif^iatw 
ca faiaaarfca ^ta atai faaia ^aata faa at, 
a« afafb® a^a 9ta afti® aKtfafaa aai aata 
a^ia ^tfa® alatatat ^iltfafaa csfet 'sai 
arti aatfar alai caa i aia ®tata faaaa aia- 
ata ® ^?®fa I aatafa Shakespeare, King 
John atfeia <« aaiar ataa-bfaa "af® ^*ita 
ala’ll ^faatiaa i King John, Hubert ataa 

•a® gaw at®9 atai faa it^atjaw a®ii aatlai 
fawtaa faa^® afaiaa i „ f®« faiaiaa ®t' 5 aia 
aia Hubcrtia cafaai^wwa— 


How oft the sjoht of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill dteils dont' ! Iladst not 

thou been by 

A fellow by the hand of nature marked 
Ouoted, and sii^iicd lo do a deed of shame 
This murder had not come into my mind 
Hut taking note of tliy abhorred aspect 
binding thee 111 for bloody villany 
Apt, liable to be employed in dani^aT 
I faintly broke with thee 

of Arthur's death 
And thou to be endeareil to a kinj; 

Madi‘ it no cttnscieiice to destroy a prince. 

ata «is(, 's^fV ®«itta ®®ata aia’jaii® fq?® 
®faat«, ®*ata ®tata ’5i[ta ^nta Sitan ®fa- 
at®, *iia iiuberti® a-fwaf c«wta ®t<jfnfai 
® ®wtacaa «fa»ia alatis, lai ^fatawtiail ®*t 
cstata ' 8 IW®'! *11 atfaai fa^atSaiai ftaatfie* 
®t^t fst'ia afaati®, faSatiSa c?ta ca^at fat i 
Hubert ®ata «tf®ata ®faai afai® atli®ff»i, 
“iffait ® <atati® <«l ®fai® ahatffw" 

f®® fatatl "My L-)r<i” j)| ®ai af*ii® ®1 afn- 
c«| King luhn ®t«ti® atai faat afitwa, 

Had^:t thou but shook thy head or made 

a pause 

Or turned an eye of df>ubt 

As bid me tell my tale in express words 

Deep shame harl struck me dumb 

made me break off 

•And those thy fears might have wrought 

fears in me 

Hut thou didst understand me by my 

signs 

And didst in signs again parley with me 
Yea, without slop, didst let thy heart consent 



8** Jlf*?!*!??- 

And consequently thy rude hand to act 
The deed which both onr tongues held 

vile to name ! 

Out of my sight, and never sec me more ! 
King lohn 

ccirt '5t?T5 

ft»I, C»lt Owi? ! f*!'! 

’8'|5) >!?«» ?l!'8 *11 I 

5*'Jr JUJita atata 

f*i?5 w sn I 

failfaiatata aifai»i Just-Jitai ??ai 

'5WW fF aa, ^«n>i ??c»i 

afaajMl^s i(a afaaf ^^c«i ®< 5 (ai 
f5iair*i® aa i 

c®^f«i ^tata ca aif^ t^aatta caaitai mc’ia 
«taa aca ®aa a'sai ai:a ®tali® 

i^ca ®t?rtai caa, fastaata *it*ifsaii ®fata aca 
aiatfa cata ata, fai^a ata wfR?® atca 
^Haata ^ta ai i ’jiFaattaa aiaata 
(Exercise) ar«l l^aata ’ifa'ii >9 ’traaf^® 

a^w atia •aa? apaa*^ *aiaiTa ’aia’ta®! afa® 
aa >aa< ^l*ai « aa aai afaai cala all® 
ati® I lal^ ^laurfcaa ^a^ai i aiara faw 
aa^ai ^taita atai faafa® ®iata aaf ®a?(ara’l aa, 
^ar ^aifai^l ^sata^ afac® ®fat® ®??af»t 
'^®jta aa, ^»jia a^ca aFaai aa -aat 
afaai a^ta «tai5i» faafa® atai att® i 
^«aia aaiara ^laiaiapa afaaf® aaca ata a®i 
•at ca fe^i^w cataa ®a, aaisa ai^ "ffaia i 
a^tala cataa a‘a, ^®Jtaar*t >Fa ®faia i ^®jta 
4ta caiaa ®a, aftaiaia ®a asfaia i afaa ^a 
cataa ®a, ^fljaap aft® atia i 

a?aj isiaa aata ®ca •aa^ aiai *?aata cat 
®ttj «H}iTa ®ca ^aa^ atalc® t:a cata ®ia ®tai 


•bsa, i'aa* I [ oji *1% 

ati®tia aitc® stai aaf^ a®fra afaanaa 
“^ai?iat ata: ttatvafl caa:" i ca 
aja cata aa, ®iati® ^tafv aiar «aa< ca ’airti 
^:a cata aa ®latr5 faafv afwji “c®:aita- 
afa®ta a^at: ata^pica^ato at»i afaatca 
^a®a ®tai ’jaiaiti <aa^ atai afaatta t*a®a 
®tai ata ®taj i 

ca®titj afaatia ?:a ®tait® calc® t< 5 i 
®faat •ata's* aa c®a ? catc® ata ®ttj 
®ca c®a ? aara ®taa a?(a®ta ®raca f®att 
®tai '«®taata atca :— 

(>) •salt® «(<(«, i^:aa8 afaata aacf ®a- 
r®«i®t I 

M cata ai f a«ta i 
(«) ®iai af'ffa *a»ta i 

fa®ta fa®fa atca <flac aaaW®! ®f®ca 
•swa « fa"^ apft accaiaa atat ate® c®a 
at cafaat faca r®a at cifaat fica i 

®atataf¥a fa®ia aaaatca® i tt •a® 
’Ifca aa at i ^tit®«: atai a[aaa ®tata 
^aa^a aatataa Ifwcaa a'tca ^af?® •, ®tata 
®raf<C'afaaia Tb®! ®faai ®Tatc® afs’^fe ®faal 
cat faaaa afaatcaa aft® a'tiatcaa atat® ^laa 
'^aat ®Fac® aatataf^^a •stcataa, atatcaia ®» 
®ra®i ® a^«ta <0iBt®a i <« ftaa af«®«taa 

Advancement of Learning 

ata® atca "af® ^Hjasca «st®ft« ®raatcaai 
f®fa aftatcaa— 

* The end of f-ogic is to teach a form of 
argument to secure reason, and not to 
entrap it. The end of morality is to 
procure the affections to obey reason -and 
not to invade it. The end of rhetoric is 
to fill the imagination to second reason 



and not to oppress it ; for these abuses of 
arts come in but indirectly for caution. 

If the affections in thetnselves were 
pliant and obedient tv) reason, it were true 
there should be no great use of persuasions 
and irsinuations to tlie will more than i)f 
naked proposition and pn)ofs, but in regard 
to the continual mutinies a:ul seditions 
of the affections. 

I seethe better course and appr.)ve 

of it 

But I follow the worse. 

Reason woulil becrune captive and servile, 
if elo(juence of persuasions did not pr ictise 
and win the imagination from the affection’s 
part anil contract a confeileracy between the 
. rea.son and imagination against th ; affec- 
tions ; for the affections themselves carry 
ever an a|)petite to good as reason doth. 
The (lifferirce is that the affection bcholdeth 
merely the |>resciU ; reason beholdel^. the 
future aiic sum of time. 

And therefore the present filling llu? ima- 
gination more, reason is vanquishe 1 ; but 
after that force of eloquence and persuasion 
hath made things future and remote appear 
at present, then upon the revolt of the 
imagination, reason prcvailclh. 

41 Reason 

?? I 4«WC1 t?T1l 

I ’tt’Jtcf? ctrci 
’HRfs sin I 4 fws «ii5i» 

I fa»tf «!• «aii- 

c?^i sisin 


4ai sj^lfawtcsia facat^i Bacon 

ar»iati«si~ 

“Whosoever shall entertain' high and 
vapouruus imaginations, instead of a labori- 
ous and s(»l)er inquiry of irulh shall beget 
hopes and hidiefs of strange and impossible 
shapes." “ fhe consei]iicnce is that men rest 
satisfud with such idle and credulous 
o[)inions, and do not hi'slir themselves to 
the discover)- of true- causes. In the next 
place it fills the mind with a numher of 
ple.ising concerts which are no better tliaii 
dreams." 

*t«-4 ’ifa'B 4? ca, wan 

'8H1 I ’19 9tan 
*l1f1 99511 9f5I'B *itia- 
511 ; a=g^t51 «1111C«if ^*1^1? 

9f9^ia «i® f9|*ita «ai’i an i fai a^aj 
99atif'5'a 4i'8tca '•laijta '«Ta9i 4ai 
"Silvia 99ai5 alai 9t»i »inata 
«iaj 9 i lata 9c»i ♦isatf^a 

aiai >n3stfa9 a^ata^ (9ta fai-ia nfa- 
sif-sf? aaai i a^ar •if'® r5a-^#f«%a i ca 
caata-atR® 99ata 4»®ifa® alai fac^a 
a'Sata aa^i faafe-faf^i, 9'5au ®iai afaa'ta 
9ai ■eia^a fatasai 9ca, ®t?ta *t9a «Taj 
«ic*i9T« a*? ; ’19a aw awt ’aa^aa^a^a, 
fai a^ai aiai faaf^at^t aiaa aj^® «ita 
aaiai ®af®%a 5 9®au alaa-aiatfca faaf®- 
atfta faaa ^faat^i i aitata aiatai aia ana, 
“atatfaiaa afai ®tcf ®tat? a^^tcnai ®ta— 
®fafa ^sf®a 4r«taa an,” ataiai awa artaj 
ata 9ia i ^ar®%a atfea a^art atffaai 91 aa- 
ai«fcaa afta ^atc® ®tatfaiaa ca aja-aar 
afsaK ®a a^ai atai ^laatcaia ar9®taiaai 





[ >511 


gtV 

^K f ^'S “« ^<r5 ^WH 

^ait^ ^W, fsil* 'fS '^«t5 »F»!T?W 

5rt, ?tc«i ^tn If’rt 

'8t?H 5{^f« ^^■fJ«l4^” I 
f^wt*^ ft91 

fj»1ft‘t^li^ I A healthy imagination is the 

architect of the soul. ^*1*1^ 

«, '8t?1 W9 

« I 'm'r’f ^<8 88 8r»i*», 

^118 88 ^^S|f8 I 8?I*lt5 811'r'^ >^8 ^88, ^8 
’S.m, 8t8fa 88 f^8t"f I »l^l ^tfl ^58, 
8t«f1 C^'i *(11*1 8r«t8 8f8l8 

«rt8i? c«itf8i:8 »is(8 "ills ^8ir*i8 8lin i 
4^ «iitsi 8 •(i?*it? *11^ c^i’t I t8ti’i8 

8 ’1W8 « •ifil’IlSsi 

8t«l I ^l?twit 8l?t5 ^<51f5 

’ir»'5tt8*t— 

! 

cat7^f«?s ^181% 5 I 

W51 c’li^ »n^t^»ii5 I 

•t«8 «18 I 

C’<t81H8?I §*lfWT ^85 8tlf — 

^<'S»*118! 1 

•S|8S 8181 fat 

C8 I % I i® 

WlWIHJ «*tli8 8^< OC8 

st^ni<lC8 8tt?— 

•^t»l1-8*« »|8J8t8 888^1 8^88*1 W» iffl- 
31*8888 0818188 f88fe ^♦lfi[8 8|W C<tt88 
^t8tl8 88I8t?t 81^81 alfl 8 8*181 f«Mtl8t8 
8* C*tt'880*l 8f8?8Sl 1 8f fiR 0818181*18 


*18 ’t8J®lt88 f?8JWR 8t8 8^8 I f8fsi 8tf8t<J 

>lflt*t ^<lff8 8tW, 8151^1 8fiH8Clst— 

“g8r8f88 0»il8I ! 8tPl 08t9819i*tU8r8” 
08 0»ll8J 1 08t8tl8 ai^rqWS 818 O^IlHi^ls^ 

fi 8^0818, 08 0818108 «8088 (88 ? 88J818 

8f8088r- 

“80* 8f 0«®t" 8?* 818108 ^8088 088 8tl I 
“88810088 08 8108 gi«l«. l" 

88088, 8l8f8t ^8l8 8l881'3t< 8^810*8 I 

8S8808 i*8l®l^J |818 6(818 f8f8810«8— 

“«*t 80 arar 8 J 'fit8r88 888''5 f8^*t f^lO'fi ai8- 

ft«8f% I” 

3P*f8Wl8r8«. aif** 4l80afa»8, <* 1818 ® 888, 

(8(^8 * 8t81 81088 I «f^*ll1 ^^<8* 

^r 88 *l 858 la 8* 'Sl8l8 8 fV 08 l 8 3108 ftf 8 al 088 — 

•88t81 8f8ar®1 8J *8 8(50* 8(50* ^Mai*!! 
«88«(*108 (8 8198 9*85 88—08(851(80* *l8l5 
f*l* *8108— (8f8»R8 51»15 51% J'5181 8508— 
9(8088 88l*)l8 88(810918(58 81 
WO* 081*81 9’880*8lf*80«1W51 I . 
8(801 (8, 9*85 (8, *18 f8,«1088 8081 8150- 
815 1815^ 91081681 85t5 888 (*(8 9t8I*lf*i 
8t088, 888 *1815 f®*05 08l 0*085 9lf8'$l8 
8?8, *88 08t 588508 f*f8 885f f8*1 9’88*15 
915 08^9^1081*1(8*1 8l088 I ' 8(855*1 8151 

55f| f8S8 995 85, 8i1%0* 81 8(«8(05 0*18 58 
8511^5 58 08r808l «181 ^fatO* 8l(«88 I 
91*1 'S '=rmt9i siz^vf I 
99 8'?0*^(8 ^*, *18 8t0* 06*8 881^ 

^a*, 06*8 8l0* 88f( ^a*, 88^ 8^0* 919 51^ 
%a* I 988 88l< 9l0f, *1810* 9'? 8(i|8 f* «fl8 
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'^aai ^faata ^faatit i as aca ^af««i afscata 
atc^cf , all aa 'Bfaar«. afiiatata atiata aW 
aiaai ^aai atai catai«is ca *ata afaira 
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ataca 'afa'?® afaai ataia as-ataa feaa faa 
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taa ’^fara aa, 4aa facasai aata acal atai 
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aai ata, caafa will-force itai faa aacaa 
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fawtafa^acaa 4ata»ai faiia aaaa aiaa- 
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